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NEW  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 

CYCLOPEDIA 

This  work  is  intend^  aa  k  daf«  and  authoritative 
guide  to  the  proper  transaction  of  all  kinds  of  busi* 
ness.  It  supplies  the  necessary  legal  and  business 
information,  together  with  the  appropriate  forms. 

No  one  man  can  possibly  know  everything  about 
business;  for  that  matter,  no  one  man  can  know 
everything  there  is  to  know  about  any  single  busi- 
ness. 

Next  to  possessing  all  the  knowledge  in  the  world, 
the  most  valuable  thing  is  to  know  where  to  find  it; 
to  be  able  to  turn  readily,  with  the  expenditure  of 
little  time  and  small  effort,  to  the  subject  sought. 

In  order  to  transact  business  successfully,  a  man 
must  carry  in  his  head  a  great  mass  of  details  to  be 
drawn  upon  when  needed,  or  he  must  know  exactly 
where  to  find  information  on  any  matter  when  he  re- 
quires it.  The  person  who  knows  where  to  find  what 
he  wants,  does  not  have  to  burden  his  memory  with 
things  used  perhaps  only  once  in  a  lif  etime^  and  then 
be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is  right. 

This  volume  tells  you  what  you  want  to  know  when 
you  want  to  know  it.  The  opinions  and  the  mass  of 
material  which  form  it,  come  from  the  best  authori- 
ties of  the  land — practical  specialists,  experienced  in 
the  particular  kinds  of  business  of  which  they  re- 
spectively treat.  It  is  a  book  which  every  man,  no 
matter  what  his  business,  should  have  where  he  can 
lay  his  hand  on  it  at  any  time. 


It  is  compiled  upon  sound,  constructive  business 
lines.  A  novice  may  take  it  as  a  safe  instructor  in 
Founding,  Building  and  Conducting  a  business.  Its 
collection  of  commercial  and  legal  forms  is  so  com- 
plete as  to  enable  any  person  to  readily  draw  up  al- 
most any  kind  of  business  document -^  Contracts, 
Deeds,  Leases,  Mortgages,  Bonds,  Bills  of  Sale,  Bilk 
of  Lading,  Buflding  Agreements,  Articles  of  Partner- 
ship, Promissory  Notes,  Orders,  Due  Bills,  6iiaran> 
tees.  Wills,  etc. 

Every  imaginable  question  that  may  arise  in  a 
business  transaction  is  answered.  It  gives  a  history 
of  and  explains  every  phase  of  the  Banking  Business. 
It  gives  complete  information  on  Stocks,  Stockhold- 
ers, etc.,  covering  Treasmy  Stock,  Common  and  Pre- 
ferred Stock,  Watered  and  Deferred  Stock;  what  is 
Fully  Paid  and  Non-assessable  Stock ;  the  Stockholder 
and  his  Rights;  Dividends,  etc.  It  covers  Corpora- 
tion Bonds,  Mortgages  and  Legal  Investments;  the 
Promotion  and  Financing  of  Enterprises;  How  to  In- 
corporate a  Company:  form  of  By-Laws;  Minutes  of 
Meetings;  how  to  transfer  property  to  the  company 
and  how  to  issue  stock.  The  Stock  Exchange  is 
dealt  with  very  thoroughly ;  Duties  and  Liabilities  of 
Brokers;  Market  Manipulation;  Trading  in  Grain, 
Cotton,  Stocks,  etc. 

There  is  sound  advice  and  helpful  instruction  on 
such  subjects  as,  Ordering  Goods,  Collections,  Law- 
suits, Claims  and  Taxes;  Income  Tax;  How  to  Buy 
and  Sen  Anything;  Hiring  and  Discharging  Help; 
Hiring  a  Minor;  Building,  Interests,  Shipments, 
Agents,  Affidavits,  Bail  Bonds,  Insurance,  Landlords 
and  Tenanta:  Leases,  Liens,  Patents,  Advertising, 


Coal  and  Land;  Sending  Money  by  Mail;  How  to 
Become  Naturalized;  Starting  a  Business;  Discounts, 
Commissions;  Window  Dressing;  Business  Letter 
Writing  and  almost  everything  else.  * 

Besides  its  legal  and  practical  business  informa- 
tion, the  work  contains : 

1.  Easy  Lessons  in  Penmanship  and  Bookl^eep- 
ing,  with  helpful  forms  and  illustrative  examples  in 
Social  and  Official  Correspondence. 

2.  Exhaustive  explanations  of  the  various  Swind- 
ling Schemes  of  the  Day,  thoroughly  exposing  the 
dangerous  confidence  games  and  other  frauds  by 
which  honest  farmers,  bankers,  merchants  and  busi- 
ness men  generally,  are  so  frequently  victimized. 

3.  The  Latest  Census  Tables;  Interest,  Limita- 
tion and  Exemption  Laws  of  all  the  states,  and  a 
large  amount  of  statistical  information  that  cannot 
be  found  in  any  other  publication. 

4.  Tables  for  Rapid  Computation  and  Ready  Ref- 
erence, constructed  so  simply  that  they  can  be  easily 
understood  and  practically  used  by  anyone  having 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  figures. 

6.  A  miscellaneous  collection  of  useful  and  in- 
structive facts  pertaining  to  all  the  Business  and 
Social  Relations  of  life. 

The  innumerable  points  of  law  and  valuable  busi- 
ness Helps  and  Hints  are  not  scattered  haphazardly 
through  the  work,  but  are  all  arranged  systematic- 
ally under  appropriate  headings,  with  index  com- 
mencement words  printed  in  bold-faced  type. 
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lE^^SIOMMEBCE  is  Eing,"  remarked  Thomu  Oartjl^  uA 
IliBJ^nl  '^  '^^  aphorism  was  true  In  his  day,  how  mnoh 
ILmMoI  iiioi^  truthXul  and  pertinent  to  it  *t  the  prqvent 
|^lJIIRJ>||  time!  To  it  Engluid  owe«  her  wealth,  power, 
dominion  and  infioenoe,  and  1^  meane  ol  It  Amer- 
ioft  bids  fair  to  oatatrip  all  history  In  the  achievement  of  oom* 
nerolal  snooeBS  and  importanoe. 

The  close  and  steadfast  pressing  of  oar  material  IntereM 
daring  the  past  twenty  years ;  the  wonderful  invendre  genius  of 
onr  people,  so  richly  prodacUvein  labor  and  tiioe^eTlng  derloee 
and.  prooesses  of  manufactare,  and  theli  ^stestive,  fnqoisltlTt 
and  eaterpridng  spirit  have  combined  to  place  this  satioo  In  the 
front  ranks,  it  not  in  the  lead,  of  the  great  dTiUaed  power*  of 
the  world.  The  political  expansion  of  the  United  States  I*  mSf 
ft  visible  and  symbolical  representation  of  its  growth  la  oom- 
tnerco,  manufacture,  art,  education  and  general  progress.  With 
oar  vailed  olimates  extending  now  from  the  tropica  to  the  fromt 
north,  our  vast  seaboard,  expansive  lakes,  broad,  roUlsg  ttters^ 
czhaastlees  minersl  and  agrioaltmal  wealth,  no  ugoinaak  !■  - 
nnnmnnrj  tn  mtnblhli  hnrnni  pnnlniiihini  the minifwr  UmlitJ 
«CthiS  UtiDB. 
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FINANCE,  CREDIT  AND  COMMERp 

CIAL  EXCHANGE. 

BfoiMj  and  Credit  are  so  closely  intenroven  with  tte 
commercial  life  of  a  nation  that  it  is  essential  for  orerj 
person  engaged  in  business  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
part  which  they  play  in  St. 

The  Part  Played  by  Banks. — As  generally  nnderstood* 
bankers  are  merely  middle  men  who  borrow  from  one 
set  of  persons  at  a  rate  in  order  to  lend  to  another  sol 
at  a  greater  rate,  the  difference  between  the  two  rates 
being  their  margin  of  profit.  But  in  reality  they  are 
much  more  than  this.  They  are  conserrers  of  a  nation's 
capital  and  promoters  of  its  trade  and  industry. 

The  most  common  function  of  banks  is  the  discount  of 
commercial  paper  r&nnlng  for  short  periods  of  time  and 
representing  actual  transfers  of  property  in  the  business 
world.  In  this  w^y  the  bank  exchanges  its  well  known 
credit  for  the  less  known  credit  of  merchants  and  nianu« 
facturers. 

How  Banks  Increase  the  Potency  of  Ci^itaL— By  meant 
of  banking,  a  given  amount  of  wealth  acquires  n^ly  the 
same  potency  when  diffused  among  millions  as  when  con* 
centrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Banks  take  the  place 
of  large  capitalists;  they  gather  into  one  fund  the  small 
savings  or  reserve-wealth  of  the  masses,  and  thus  render 
these  as  available  for  the  employment  of  labor  as  if  they 
belonged  to  a  single  possessor.  And  also  they  supply  the 
knowledge  and  enterprise  requisite  for  the  employment  of 
that  wealth,  which  is  in  great  part  wanting  on  the  part  of 
the  actual  owners  of  it.  Hence  the  banking  system  ae* 
eomplishes  the  same  results  as  if  the  wealth  of  a  country 
were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  capitalists, 
and  yet  allows  of  that  wealth  being  actually  diffused  among 
tens  of  thousands  of  owners.  The  banking  system,  in  short* 
Immensely  increases  the  potency  of  capital,  which  has 
quite  as  much  to  do  with  national  progress  as  the  actual 
amount  of  the  national  wealth. 

Banks,  as  before  stated,  take  the  place  of  large  capital* 
tsts;  so  that  the  money  expended  by  the  wealthy  and  en« 
terprising  portion  of  the  community  in  trade  or  industrial 
works,  such  as  railways,  etc.,  although  dispersed  in  wage 
pajrments  among  the  laboring  classes,  who  do  not  them- 
selves employ  the  money  thus  acquired  in  reproductive 
industry,  is  not  thereby  withdrawn  from  production*  see- 
ing that  it  immediately  finds  its  way  back  into  the  banks* 
who  employ  it  Just  as  a  large  capitalist  would. 

If  there  were  no  banks,  a  large  portion  of  the  money 
employed  in  the  construction  of  a  railway  would  stagnate 
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%M  iai»n  hoards  In  ih%  hands  of  thousuda  of  ownoNi 
and  a  Tery  long  period  would  elapse  hefore  It  hecame 
again  available  for  production  by  returning  into  the  hands 
of  large  eapitalisU;  whereas*  through  the  agency  of  banks^ 
the  small  sums  are  euickly  re*united,  and  become  die* 
yosalle  anew  for  industrial  investment.  In  this  way 
saplta.  Is  re-collected  as  soon  as  dispersed*  and  heaeSb 
by  meank  of  Banking,  the  reserve^wealth  of  a  oonntry* 
althongi  ceaselessly  dispersed  in  industrial  eKpen4itiir«» 
practically  remains  massed  or  concentrated  In  eom* 
psrtively  few  hands,  and  therefore  in  the  most  effective 
condition  for  augmenting  production.  In  this  way  a  very 
large  amount  of  capital  which  would  otherwise  become 
^'flaedt"  in  conseauence  of  its  being  employed  in  industrial 
enterprise,  immediately  reappears  as  "floating"  capitaL 
available  for  similar  investments  by  other  parties. 

VLttanoial  panics  in  America  were  common  before  the  adoption 
of  tiieFBdersI  Reserve  Act  of  December  28. 1918.  Th«ywers^Miy 
due  to  tiie  want  of  a  centrally  controlled  bsnkiuf  system.  That 
there  had  long  been  a  movement  among  Amenoan  bansws  to 
remedy  this  deficiency  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  foUowina  extract 
from  an  article  by  the  Hon.  A.  tiatt  Andrew,  pubUsheS  in  the 
'*Americsn  Academy  of  Political  Hnd  Social  Sdenoe"  lorMovm- 
bar,  I9ia 

^o  phase  of  recent  American  banking  Is  more  strlklns 
than  the  groping  of  over  S6,000  independant  banks  toward 
some  coherent  organisation  and  leadership.  This  is  shown 
not  merely  In  the  consolidation  of  great  city  banks  and  the 
affiliation  of  banks  and  trust  companies,  but  in  the  devetop* 
ment  of  association  and  Joint  control  through  the  clearing 
houses,  and  the  absorption  on  the  part  of  these  institutions 
of  new  and  far-reaching  functions.  The  adoption  of  methods 
of  mutual  supervision  through  clearing-house  bank  ex- 
aminations which  has  been  so  much  in  evidence  in  western 
and  middle  cities  during  recent  years  is  one  step  in  this 
direction.  The  more  carefu)  regulations  governing  the 
eonduet  of  firms  which  are  admitted  to  membership  In  the 
clearing-house,  and  with  regard  tc  the  non-member  instltu« 
tions  which  clear  through  members,  about  which  so  mu^ 
eontroversy  has  centered  during  recent  years  in  New  York. 
Is  another  Instance  of  the  sams  tendency.  Above  all,  the 
resort  to  clearing-house  loao  certmcates  in  times  of  na- 
aettlement  which  became  so  surprisingly  general  through* 
•nt  the  country  In  1907  Is  the  best  illustration  of  the  way 
In  which  our  banks  are  forood  nt  times  to  act  together 
nnder  common  leadership.  It  shows,  too.  how  an  ingenious 
people  oan  Improvise  a  needed  institution  if  it  does  not 
already  exist. 

'^niio  opewiUeas  of  tiio  Uosrfng^hovsc  assodatfoas  dur- 
tag  the  panic  of  1997  were  essentiaUy  akin  to  the  arilsary 
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timettoRS  of  the  Bank  of  Bnsland,  tho  Relchsbank,  u4 
tlio  Bank  of  France.  With  the  banks  at  cuBtomera,  these 
elearing-house  associations  made  loans  on  collateral,  re» 
diseonnted  notes,  and  made  the  reserves  of  all  of  the 
tanks  arailable  for  each  other  In  practically  the  same 
way  as  do  the  great  national  banks  of  Europe.  The 
opmitions  were  of  an  Identical  nature,  but  there  were 
two  essential  dltferences  in  form  and  in  measure  of 
•irectiTMiess.  First,  the  arrangements  had  to  be  doTised 
In  the  stress  of  an  emergency,  and  only  began  to  operate 
after  the  panic  had  become  acute,  and  it  was  no  longer 
possiblf  to  forestall  the  general  collapse.  Second,  there 
was  no  genoral  clearing*house  association  for  the  country 
•s  a  wholOb  and  even  thoueh  the  banks  of  each  locality 
were  able  by  a  belated  ezpeoient  to  pool  their  reserree  and 
transform  their  commercial  paper  into  available,  liauld 
assotSy  there  was  no  arrangement  for  a  similar  settlement 
of  accounts  as  between  different  cities.  Hence  the  stmt* 
fie  which  was  witnessed,  of  each  locality  endeavoring  to 
fortify  itself  at  the  expense  of  every  other  locality — a  speo- 
tade  which  could  not  have  occurred  in  any  Buropeaa 
country  and  which  we  ought  to  make  impossible  of  reour* 
fence  here.** 

Ori|rtft  and  Ifatnre  of  Credit. — ^There  can  be  no  system 
of  credit  until  there  has  bden  a  considerable  accumulation 
of  capital;  for,  when  capital  first  begins  to  be  accumulated* 
Iboso  who  possess  it  apply  it  directly  in  aid  of  their  own 
labor.  As  a  country  increases  in  wealth,  many  persons 
acquire  capital  which  they  cannot  employ  in  their  own 
bnslncaBt  or  can  only  employ  by  offering  inducements  to 
purchase  in  the  shape  of  deferred  payments.  As  soon  as 
a  sul&cient  capital  exists,  a  system  of  credit  has  a  natur* 
nl  tendency  to  arise,  and  will  continue  to  grow  with  tho 
Increase  of  capital,  unless  it  be  cheeked  by  a  general  In- 
•ccvrity  of  property,  by  imperfect  legal  securities  for  the 
psyment  of  debts,  or  by  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  partieo  who  desl're  to  borrow.  When  the  so- 
Cioty  and  laws  of  a  country  are  in  a  sound  state,  and  capl* 
tAl  la  abundant,  credit  comes  fully  into  operation. 

In  a  recently  published  article,  the  Hon.  George  S. 
Roberts,  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  thus  lucidly 
diseussoo  the  nature  and  value  of  credit  as  a  substitute  for 
money: 

'There  li  a  very  common  misunderstanding  of  the  mean* 
tag  of  the  word  'credit'  when  used  as  a  banking  term. 
•cSkie  people  associate  it  wholly  with  advances  of  money 
Of  goodi  upon  time,  but  credit  is  also  a  substitute  for 
mottey  in  cash  transactions.  When  a  customer  gives  a 
merchant  a  check  for  a  bill  of  goods  and  the  merchant 
deposits  the  check  for  his  own  bank  account  and  alm«U 
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taneottsly  draws  against  it,  credit  is  being  used,  and  a 
great  convenience  and  economy  are  effected  over  pay* 
ments  of  money  from  hand  to  hand.  When  payments  ar« 
between  distant  localities  the  advantages  are  obviously 
greater.  The  great  bulk  of  the  payments  between  the  East 
and  West  are  accomplished  by  offsetting  the  purchases 
they  make  of  each  other.  The  great  bulk  of  the  bank  de- 
posits of  the  country  are  created  in  this  way,  and  not  by 
passing  money  over  the  counter.  All  of  this  involves  the 
use  of  credit.  This  method  of  doing  business  will  not  be 
changed.  The  public  will  not  go  back  to  a  greater  use  of 
money  from  hand  to  hand;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  certain 
that  the  various  forms  of  bank  credit  will  more  and  more 
become  the  means  by  which  payments  are  made." 

In  Time  Transactioiis  credit  is  given  either  in  goode 
or  in  money.  By  the  former  mode  goods  are  supplied  to 
a  purcheser,  for  which  the  payment  is  deferred  for  some 
fixed  period,  or  indefinitely,  and  the  person  who  supplies 
them  indemnifies  himself  for  the  delay  by  an  increased 
price.  By  the  latter  mode,  money  is  advanced,  upon  se- 
curity  or  otherwise,  and  interest  is  charged  upon  the  loan. 
Both  these  modes  are  used,  in  conjunction  with  each  other. 
In  the  large  transactions  of  commerce.  A  manufacturer* 
for  example,  sells  to  a  merchant,  for  exportation,  goode 
to  the  value  of  a  thousand  dollars.  The  merchant  how* 
ever  is  unable  to  pay  for  them  until  he  has  received  re- 
mittances from  abroad;  and  the  manufacturer,  aware  of 
his  solvency,  is  contented  to  receive  in  payment  a  bill  of 
exchange  due  at  some  future  period.  But  in  the  mean- 
time he  is  himself  in  need  of  money  to  carry  on  his  busi- 
ness, and  instead  of  waiting  for  the  payment  of  the  bill 
when  it  shall  become  due,  he  gets  it  discounted  by  » 
banker  or  other  capitalist.  Thus,  having  given  to  one 
person  credit  in  goods*  he  obtains  credit  from  another  in 
money. 

Deposits,  DtseoontB  and  Loans. — It  is  very  important  for 
merchants  requiring  credit  accommodations  of  banks,  thai 
they  place  their  deposits  in  the  kind  of  banking  institution 
that  can  most  certainly  and  conveniently  accommodate 
them  in  the  matter  of  discounts  and  loans.  Depositors  are 
given  preference  over  outsiders  on  the  loanable  funds  of 
the  bank  in  which  their  money  is  deposited. 

The  State  Banks,  that  is  to  say,  banks  organized  un« 
der  the  laws  of  a  State  instead  of  under  the  National  bank- 
ing act,  are  not,  in  most  of  the  States,  required  to  hold 
a  reserve  against  savings  and  time  deposits,  and  therefore, 
are  usually  in  better  position  than  the  National  banks  to 
accommodate  their  depositors  by  advances  to  them  on 
notes,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  and  collaterals  of  varlone 
deeerlptloni. 
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The  Nattonal  Banks  are  required  to  maintain  a  eertalB 
portion  of  cash  reserves  to  their  liabilities,  and  when  their 
resenrea  fall  to  a  certain  point  they  must  stop  loaning. 

Under  the  new  Federal  reserve  system  (see  page  462) 
only  those  National  Banks  that  are  not  situated  in  a  central 
reserve  city  may  make  loans  on  real  estate,  while  in  most 
of  the  States  all  State  Banks  may  advance  such  loans.  This 
makes  patronage  of  State  Banks  generally  desirable  in  local!* 
ties  where  loans  on  real  estate  are  common. 

Where*  however,  business  is  to  be  transacted  with  per- 
•<ms  in  other  States,  the  National  Banks  have  an  advan- 
tage over  the  State  Banks,  since  the  residents  of  one  State 
are  ordinarily  not  acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  the 
banking  laws  of  another  State,  while  they  know  the  general 
character  of  the  provisions  of  the  National  Bank  Act. 

Imst  Companies,  in  nearly  all  the  States,  have  most  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  State  Banks.  Besidea  having 
authority  to  execute  trusts,  they  may  receive  depoiit8«  lead 
money  on  real  estate  and  any  other  security,  and  their 
reserve  requirements  are  lower  than  for  National  Banka^ 
In  fact  they  are  not  a  distinct  class  of  banking  Institntloiiit 
but  only  State  Banks  with  additional  powers. 

**Tlie  Money  Market,**  explains  Horace  White,  f^  a  recent 
Issue  of  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  "consista  of 
the  loanable  funds  in  the  country.  The  money  which  peo- 
ple are  using  in  their  daily  business,  which  passes  ftom 
hand  to  hand  in  retail  trade  is  no  part  of  the  money  mar- 
ket. Such  money  is  not  marketable,  because  it  cannot  be 
recalled  from  the  immediate  service  which  it  is  rendering 
to  society.  The  bulk  of  loanable  funds  of  the  country  con- 
sists of  bank  credits  which  are  bottomed  on  gold,  and  thm 
magnitudes  of  such  credits  is  limited  by  the  amount  of 
'lawful  money'  held  by  the  banks  as  reserves.  Bank  notag 
ere  not  available  as  reserves  of  National  Banks,  although 

they   are   such   for   State   Banks   and  Trust  Companlei. 
e     #     #  i 

**The  Stock  Exchange  is  a  meeting  place  of  the  buyera 
and  sellers  of  invested  capital;  that  is,  of  incomes  present 
or  prospective.  This  is  a  comparatively  modem  Institu- 
tion because  invested  capital  transferable  by  negotiable  In- 
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ilrtmttti  la  of  ttodvra  crtgin.  Thtf«  wtr«  tSAluAitti  ta 
lh«  Metf fit  world  wkore  tradon  mtt  to  doal  In  ttrloui 
Ktods  ot  metablo  goodi.  Tho  Agora  of  Grooeo  and  th« 
Vantfli  of  Bomei  and  tKo  Palra  of  the  Middlo  Agaa  wero 
ittoh  okoliaaf«a>  but  nefotiable  iaeomea  (atookt  and  bonds) 
4M  Bot  tbon  oilat  At  tho  proaont  tlmo  no  yorton  of  ln« 
tilttaoneo  Hoops  surplus  money  nninreated.  Ho  buys  aomo 
totoroat^baarlng  aoeurity»  or  puts  it  in  a  aavings  bank,  in 
wkick  case  tbe  sarings  bank  buys  an  interest-bearing  so- 
•Vrity.  or  employs  it  in  suck  manner  as  to  yield  an  income. 

*H}apital  is  the  result  of  saving.  If  not  the  parent  of 
ilflU8ation«  it  is  the  indispensable  promoter  and  handmaid 
•t  lit  aitoo  eapttal  i^tos  mankind  the  leisure  and  tho  means 
lo  toko  new  steps  forward  in  solrlng  the  problems  of  human 
OSlsleneo.  It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  facilities  for 
tifaatlBg  tho  saTings  of  the  people  without  serious  delay. 
tuoh  facilities  promote  saving.  It  is  desirable  also  that 
MiTiatmeBta  should  bo  conTortiblo  into  cash  without  de- 
lay. Tho  talson  d^otiw  of  a  stock  exchange  is  to  supply 
%  ylaeo  where  money  can  bo  inreated  aniekly  and  to* 
aomod  4nickly»  or  inTostmenta  made  upon  wkick  tho 
iBTOstor  can  borrow  money  if  he  so  desires.  It  is  an  In- 
fMoktal  adtantaga  that  tho  stock  exchange  informa  all 
Isipoators,  and  intending  iuTeators,  daily  and  without  cost 
fa  tkomselTea,  of  tho  prioea  at  which  they  can  buy  or 
•ell  tbo  securities  on  the  aotivo  Ust  of  tho  oxchango. 
flieea  pricea  are  made  by  the  competition  of  buyers  and 
goUera  in  the  markett  wko  are  acting  under  the  spur  of 
iOtHniorest  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  true  prieee 
aav  bo  made,  if  the  uuotationa  ao  made  are  not  pro- 
tlialy  fko  truth  in  every  oase«  they  are  tho  nearest  ap- 
ftoaek  to  it  that  mankind  haa  yet  discovered,     a     e     e 

*^e  making  of  bank  loans  to  stock  brokers  la  hot* 
lamod  primarily  on  the  confidence  lArhich  tho  banker  baa 
la  tho  broker  as  a  person*  and  secondarily  on  tho  good* 
MSa  of  the  securities  offered.  The  modus  openrndl  is 
aubatantially  thia:  The  broker,  knowing  from  the  clear- 
ing aheet  of  yesterday  what  payments  he  has  to  meet  to* 
iaf,  obtalna  from  his  bank  in  the  morning  authority  to 
iffow  fat  this  aggregate  amount  at  an  agreed  rata  el 
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Interest  As  his  checka  come  la  during  the  day  tlie  teak 
eertifles  them  and  the  banker  sends  to  the  broker  tkf 
bank  seoarities  whose  market  value  is  greater  bj  a  eer> 
tain  margin  than  the  amount  borrowed. 

''These  loans  are  usually  payable  on  eall.  As  NstiOMl 
Banks  are  forbidden  by  law  to  certify  checks  for  a  MUm 
greater  than  the  drawer  of  the  checks  has  on  depositt 
the  practice  In  such  cases  is  for  the  broker  to  execute  g 
promissory  note,  which  note  the  banker  discounts,  put* 
ting  the  proceeds  to  the  credit  of  the  broker*  and  attaclk 
Ing  the  security  to  it  as  it  comes  in  during  the  day.  WUlt 
this  method  exposes  the  banker  to  some  danger  of  losg 
in  the  interval  between  the  certification  of  checks  gftd 
the  receipts  of  the  securities*  such  losses  seldom  occur. 
There  is  an  unwritten  rule  of  the  stock  exchange  that 
the  bank  must  be  protected  at  all  hasards.  both  as  a  mat^ 
ter  of  personal  honor  and  because  the  stock  brokeragt 
business  cannot  be  carried  on  otherwise." 

Abuses  of  the  Stock  Bxciuuige.— The  distineUon  tai 
tweea  legitimate  speculation  in  "futures"  and  gamhUng 
on  prices  is  not  generally  understood  and,  tberetorOt  !• 
fluiny  people  both  are  equally  objectionable 

The  difference  between  gambling  and  selling  **ihort***« 
the  limit  of  legitimate  speculation  in  futures— la  thut 
clearly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  T.  Henry  Dewey,  of  the  New 
Tork  bar,  In  a  booklet  he  has  recently  published. 

•nMUng  Produce  nUiort*  is  selling  it  for  future  delt?* 
cry  when  the  seller  does  not  own  the  property  at  lilt 
ttme  of  the  sale,  but  hopes  to  be  able  to  buy  it  at  a  leee 
price  when  or  before  the  time  for  delivery  arrl?ee»  thutr 
making  a  profit  from  a  fall  in  price.  The  short  seller 
Is  therefore  a  speculator. 

'In  a  'short  sale'  of  stock  the  contract  for  tnture  da* 
livery  employed  is  a  contract  of  borrowing.  The  sellef 
does  not,  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  own  any  of  tho  Stock 
sold,  but  he  borrows  the  same  amount  of  stock  from  Oftg 
who  does  own  it  and  delivers  the  borrowed  stock  to  tht 
purchaser.  The  seller  must  return  the  stock  to  the  lend* 
er  and  for  this  purpose  he  must  buy  it  at  some  futurg 
time.    He  hopes  to  be  able  to  buy  it  at  lees  price  thas 
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h%  told  it  at  and  thua  make  a  profit  of  the  dlfferoBce  be- 
tween the  two  prices. 

''Gambling  on  prices  is  betting  on  the  rise  and  fall  in 
oiarket  prices  by  means  of  pretended  purchases  and  sales 
or  pretended  employment  as  a  broker  or  commission  mer* 
ehant  to  make  pretended  purchases  and  sales.  In  other 
wordSy  It  is  using  the  forms  of  buying  or  selling; 
or  the  forms  of  employment  to  buy  and  sell,  where  no  real 
baying  or  selling  or  real  employment  is  contemplated. 
the  parties  agreeing  to  settle  with  each  other  by  the  mere 
payment  of  difTerences  of  the  prices  of  pretended  purchases 
and  pretended  sales. 

"Thus  it  appears  that  in  speculation  and  in  gambling 
on  prices  the  result  depends  upon  an  uncertain  future 
event  The  difference  is  that,  in  one  the  parties  are  en* 
gaged  in  legitimate  business  beneficial  to  both  of  them» 
while*  in  the  other  they  are  engaged  in  an  idle  and  use- 
less occupation  beneficial  only  to  the  party  winning  and, 
when  carried  to  excess,  injurious  to  society/' 

The  Pnctice  of  Short  Selling  Sometimes  Abnsed.— That 
the  practice  of  "short  selling,"  though  ordinarily  legitl* 
mate*  is  sometimes  perverted  so  as  to  work  an  injury  to 
the  public  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  a  mes- 
sage of  Governor  Sulzer  of  New  York,  sent  to  the  Leg- 
islature of  that  State  in  January,  1913: 

"The  subject  of  so*called  'short  sales'  is  one  requiring 
your  serious  consideration.  A  contract  to  sell  property 
which  a  man  does  not  own  at  the  time,  but  with  which 
he  can  provide  himself  in  time  for  the  performance  of 
his  contract,  is  a  general  transaction  in  various  branches 
of  business. 

'*The  best  views  seem  to  be  that  short  selling  in  and 
of  itself  is  not  wrongful,  but  the  abuse  of  this  practleo 
works  injury  to  the  public. 

"Tour  efforts  should  therefore  be  to  draw  a  distino* 
tlon*  so  that  what  will  be  condemned  is  the  perver|^n  of 
n  legitimate  form  of  business  to  improper  ends.' 
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LINCOLtrS  BASLV  STUDIES  OF  BUSINESS 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  LAWS 
FOR  PERSONAL  INJURY  SUSTAINED  WHILE  WORKING 

tCopyright  1907  by  Gordon  G.  Sapp) 

The  United  States  and  most  of  the  States  and  Territories  have 
enacted  laws  providing  compensation  of  em|}toyeea  for  injury  sus- 
tained while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Restrictions  are  usually  made  in  cases  of  injury  cauwng  dis- 
ability for  more  than  two  weeks  or  death  not  due  to  the  employee's 
intention  to  injure  himself  or  another  or  to  intoxication. 

Cuual  employees  are  generally  excepted. 

Insurance^ — Employers,  as  a  general  rule,  may  insure  them- 
selves  against  liability  in  case  of  accident  to  employees,  and,  in 
most  of  the  states,  may  substitute  any  approved  scheme  of  benefit 
system  in  lieu  of  the  statutory  compensation,  provided  the  benefits 
are  equivalent  to  those  provided  by  the  statute. 

Elective  and  Compulsory  Laws.^  The  compensation  laws 
of  the  several  States  are  either  compulsory  or  elective.  Under  the 
elective  laws;  in  force  in  Alaska,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Moobina,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhooe  island,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin,  the  employer  may  elect 
whether  he  will  provide  and  pay  compensation  according  to  the 

SiroviaionB  of  the  Act,  and  thereby  relieve  himself  from  liability 
or  the  recovery  of  damages.  Compulsory  compensation  is  provided 
in  Arizona,  California,  Hawaii,  Maryland,  New  York,  and  Qkla- 
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homa.  Bleetive  Insurance  laws  exiit  In  Maftaihuiottfy  Nn 
Tada,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia.  Oompalsorjr  Ibp 
Buranoe  laws  lutve  been  enacted  In  OhlOt  Waahmgton«  ttd 

Wyoming. 

Compensation  for  death,  for  toUl  disability,  and  for 
partial  disability  is  provided  for  by  Federal  and  State  atatates 
as  follows: 

THE  UiriTED  STATES 

The  Federal  Workmen's  Compensation  left,  approrad 
September  7,  1916,  provides  that  eompensation  shall  be  psid 
by  the  government  for  death  or  disability  of  employees  of 
the  United  States  resulting  from  a  personal  injury  sustained 
while  in  the  performance  of  duty,  at  the  following  rates: 

Death  Compensation*— ^N.  B.  No  compensation  shall  be 
paid  where  the  death  takes  place  more  than  one  year  after 
the  cessation  of  disability,  or  If  there  has  been  no  disability 
preceding  death  more  than  one  year  after  the  Injury^  or  If 
death  does  not  result  within  six  years. 

(A)  To  the  widow.  If  there  is  no  child,  thirty-flve  per 
centum,  until  her  death  or  marriage. 

(B)  To  the  widower  (until  his  death  or  marriage). 
If  there  is  no  child,  thirty-flve  per  centum  If  wholly  de- 
pendent for  support  upon  the  deceased  employee  at  the  time 
of  her  death. 

(C)  To  the  widow  or  widower.  If  there  la  a  child,  the 
compensation  payable  under  clause  (A)  or  clause  (B)  and  In 
addition  thereto  ten  per  centum  for  each  child,  not  to 
exceed  a  total  of  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  centum  for 
such  widow  or  widower  and  children.  If  a  child  has  a 
guardian,  other  than  the  surviving  widow  or  widower,  the 
compensation  payable  on  account  of  such  child  shall  be  paid 
to  such  guardian.  The  compensation  payable  on  account  of 
any  child  shall  cease  when  he  dies,  miarries,  or  reaches  the 
age  of  eighteen,  or.  If  over  eighteen,  and  Incapable  of  self- 
support,  becomes  capable  of  self-support 

(D)  To  the  children,  if  there  is  no  widow  or  widower, 
twenty-five  per  centum  for  one  child  and  ten  per  centum 
additional  for  each  additional  child,  not  to  exceed  a  total 
of  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  centum,  divided  among  such 
children  share  and  share  alike. 

(B)  To  the  parents  where  one  is  wholly  dependent 
and  the  other  is  not  to  any  extent,  twenty-five  per  centum; 
If  both  are  wholly  dependent  twen^  per  centum  each;  If 
one  la  or  both  are  partly  dependent,  a  proportionate  amount 

(F)  To  the  brothers  and  sisters,  grand  parenta  and 
grand  children,  if  one  is  wholly  dependent  twenty  per  centom 

*Vi  B  calls  attention  to  special  disability  features. 
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to  sach  dependent;  if  more  than  one  are  wholly  dependent» 
thirty  per  centnm;  if  none  \b  wholly  dependent,  but  one  ox 
more  partly  dependent,  ten  oer  centum  divided  among  such 
dependents  share  and  share  alike. 

The  above  percentages  shall  be  paid  if  there  is  no  widow, 
widower,  child,  or  dependent  parent  If  there  is  a  widow, 
widower,  child,  or  dependent  parent,  there  shall  be  paid  so 
mndi  of  the  above  percentages,  as,  when  added  to  the  total 
percentage  payable  to  the  widow,  widower,  children,  and  de> 
pendent  parents,  will  not  exceed  a  total  of  sixty-six  and 
two-thirds  per  centum. 

(O)  The  compensation  of  each  beneficiary  under  clauset 
(B)  and  (F)  shall  be  paid  for  eight  years  from  time  of  death« 
unless  before  that  time  he,  if  a  parent  or  grandpar  ent,  dies, 
marries,  or  ceases  to  be  dependent,  or,  if  a  brother,  sister, 
or  grandchild,  dies,  marries,  or  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen. 
or,  if  over  eighteen  and  incapable  of  self-support,  becomes 
oapable  of  self-support  The  compensation  of  a  brother^ 
sister,  or  grandchild  under  legal  age  shall  be  paid  to  his  or 
her  guardian. 

1m  eoaipiiting  the  death  eompensatlon  the  monthly  pay 
ihall  not  be  considered  more  than  |100  nor  less  than  160. 

Total  Bisabilfty^— A  monthly  compensation  equal  tfi 
lIxtyHBiz  and  two-thirds  per  centum  of  monthly  pay,  prOi 
Tided  that  it  shall  not  exceed  $66.67  nor  be  less  than  $38.83, 
unless  the  employee's  monthly  pay  is  less  than  $83,  in  which 
case  it  shall  be  full  amount  of  monthly  pay. 

Pttttal  Blsabilityr— A  monthly  compensation  equal  to 
ttxty-six  and  two-thirds  per  centum  of  the  difterence  between 
the  monthly  pay  of  the  employee  and  his  monthly  wage- 
earning  capacity  after  the  beginning  of  such  disability.  The 
monthly  compensation  shall  not  exceed  $66.67. 

Hotlee  Bequlredtf— Every  injured  employee,  or  some  one 
for  him,  must  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  injury  give 
notice  thereof  to  his  immediate  superior. 

Umited  Tiae  for  Making  Claink^-All  original  claims  for 
disability  must  be  made  within  sixty  days  after  injury,  and 
death  compensation  within  one  year  after  the  death.  For 
reasonable  cause  shown  the  Compensation  Commission  ap* 
piHnted  under  the  Act  may  allow  disability  claim  made  at 
any  time  within  one  year. 

ALASKA 
]>ealh  Cempensi^om— (a)  If  married,  $8,000  to  widow, 
$600  additional  to  each  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  to  dependent  parent  or  parents  if  any;  if  no  widow, 
$8,000  to  any  minor  orphans,  and  $600  additional  to  any 
under  sixteen;  no  total  to  exceed  $6,000.  (b)  If  married, 
and  dependent  parent  or  parents,  $1,200  to  each,    (c)  If  no 
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dependents,  funeral  expenses,  not  to  exceed  |150,  and  oUier 
expenses,  If  any,  to  same  amount 

Total  Disabilltj«— (a)  Total  permanent,  $3,600  to  work- 
man alone;  $1,200  additional  if  wife  la  living;  $600  addl« 
tional  for  each  child  under  sixteen;  total  not  to  exceed 
$6,000.  If  no  wife  or  children,  $600  to  each  dependent  parent 
(b)  Total  temporary  disability,  fifty  per  cent  of  weekly 
wages  for  not  oyer  six  months. 

Partial  Permanent  DlsabUltjr-^Fixed  sums  for  specified 
injuries,  varying  with  conjugal  condition  and  number  of 
children, 

ABIZONA 

Death  Compensation*— (a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent, 
a  lump  sum  equal  to  2,400  times  one-half  the  daily  wages 
of  deceased  employee,  but  not  to  exceed  $4,000.  (b)  If  no 
dependents,  the  reasonable  medical  and  burial  expenses. 

Total  DisabllJty*— Fifty  per  cent  of  the  employee's  semi- 
monthly earnings  during  the  time  he  is  unable  to  work  at 
any  gainful  occupation. 

Partial  Disability*— A  semi-monthly  payment  equal  to  one- 
half  the  wage  decrease. 

The  total  amount  of  payments  for  total  or  partial  dis- 
ability caused  by  a  single  injury  shall  not  exceed  $4,000. 

CALIFOBirU 

Death  Compensation^— (a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent, 
three  times  the  annual  earnings  of  the  deceased  employee; 
not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $5,000,  payable  at  least 
monthly  in  installments  equal  to  65  per  cent  of  the  wages. 
Payments  to  children  cease  on  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  unless  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated  for  earning 
a  living,  (b)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  such  pro- 
portion of  the  above  as  corresponds  to  the  ratio  between 
the  earnings  of  the  deceased  and  his  contribution  to  their 
support  (c)  If  no  dependents,  the  reasonable  expense  of 
burial,  not  exceeding  $100. 

Disability  Compensation*— N.  B.  Reasonable  expenses 
of  medical,  surgical  and  hospital  treatment  required  during 
the  first  ninety  days  after  the  injury,  or  longer  if  the  In- 
dustrial Commission  provided  for  by  the  Act  so  directs.        • 

Total  Disability*— For  temporary  total  disability,  66  per 
cent  of  weekly  loss  of  wages  during  such  disability. 

Partial  Disability*— For  temporary  partial  disability,  65 
per  cent  of  weekly  loss  of  wages  during  such  disability. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  benefit  for  a  single  injury 
causing  temporary  disability  is  limited  to  three  times  the 
annual  earnings  of  the  injured  person,  with  a  maximum 
benefit  period  of  240  weeks. 

Permanent  Disability*— For  permanent  disability,  65  per 
cent  of  average  weekly  earnings,  for  periods  vanring  from 
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40  to  240  weeks,  according  to  the  degree  of  disability.  After 
the  expiration  of  240  weeks  a  further  benefit  varying  from 
10  to  40  per  cent  of  the  weekly  earnings  is  payable  during 
the  remainder  of  life,  when  the  degree  of  disability  reaehes 
or  exceeds  70  per  cent 

A  Inmp  sum  in  case  of  permanent  incapacity  or  death 
may  be  substituted  for  b^iefits,  such  lump  eum  to  equal  the 
present  value  of  the  benefits  computed  at  6  per  cent 

COLORADO 

Heath  Cempensatloikr— (a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent, 
60  per  cent  of  the  weekly  wages  for  six  years,  |8  maximum* 
total  not  to  exceed  |2,500  nor  to  be  less  than  |1,000.  If 
death  occurs  from  any  cause  during  receipt  of  dlsablHty 
benefits,  any  unaccrued  and  unpaid  remainder  goes  to  de* 
pendents,  (b)  If  only  partial  dependents  surrlve,  60  per 
cent  of  the  weekly  wages,  |8  maximum,  for  such  part  of 
six  years  as  the  Industrial  Commission  may  determine,  total 
not  to  exceed  |2,500.  If  death  occurs  from  any  cause  during 
the  receipt  of  disability  benefits,  partial  dependents  shall 
receive  not  more  than  four  times  the  amount  contributed  by 
the  deceased  during  his  last  year  of  employment  the  aggre- 
gate of  disability  and  death  benefits  not  to  exceed  |2,600. 
(c)  If  no  dependents,  $100  funeral  expenses,  (d)  Payments 
to  widow  or  dependent  widower  cease  on  death  or  remar- 
ariage;  to  children,  on  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen,  uiUess 
physically  incapacitated  from  earning. 

Disability  CompensatloB*— N.  B.  Medical  and  surgical 
assistance  for  first  thirty  days,  not  more  than  $100  in  valuei 

Total  Disability*— Fifty  per  cent  of  weekly  wages  during 
continuance,  |6  minimum,  |8  maximum;  full  wages  if  less 
than  $5. 

Partial  Disability^— Fifty  per  cent  of  the  weekly  wage 
decrease,  |8  maximum;  total  not  to  exceed  $2,080. 

Specified  Injuiles«— Fifty  per  cent  of  weekly  wages  fior 
periods  ranging  from  four  to  two  hundred  and  ei^t  weeks. 

Payments  may  be  conuunted  to  a  lump  sum  after  six 

CONKECmCUT 

Death  Compensation*— (a)  $100  for  burial  expenses,  (b) 
To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  weekly  compensation  equal 
to  one-half  the  earnings  of  the  deceased  employee,  (o) 
If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  a  weekly  compensation, 
determined  according  to  the  measure  of  dependence,  not  ex* 
eeeding  one-half  the  earnings  of  the  deceased  emplosree.  (d) 
Compensation  shall  in  no  case  be  more  than  $10  or  less  than 
|6  weekly,  and  shall  not  continue  longer  than  812  weeks. 

Dlsaklltty  CempenBatioB<-*Medical  and  surgical  aid  dvr^ 
fug  such  Ume  as  needed. 


■Md  MuMnr^Ji  ^$Mf  eompwaMon  aqiml  to  one* 
Ml  tiw  omployars  eantlngs,  not  moro  than  $10  or  IflM 
tiMB  IS  woeUjr,  or  for  longer  than  620  weeks. 

Fartlal  Disability*— A  weekly  compensation  eqnal  to  one- 
bait  of  the  wage  loss,  but  not  more  than  $10  per  week,  or 
lor  longer  than  812  weeks.  For  specified  injuries  causing 
permanent  partial  disability,  one-half  the  average  weekly 
earnings  for  fixed  periods  In  lien  of  all  other  payments. 

Lmp  sun  payments  maj  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
oriasiontrf  proTided  they  equal  the  value  of  the  oompensatlons, 

HAWiH 

Heolh  CeBpensatfon^r— (a)  Funeral  expenses  not  exceed* 

»$100  if  death  occurs  within  six  months  after  injury. 
4§  per  cent  of  average  weekly  wages  to  widow  or  de- 
pendent widower  alone,  60  per  cent  if  one  or  two  dependent 
diQdren^  60  per  cent  If  three  or  more;  80  per  cent  to  one 
or  two  orphans,  10  per  cent  additional  for  each  child  in 
oieesa  oi  two,  total  not  to  exceed  60  per  cent  If  no  consort 
or  diUd,  but  other  dependents,  26  to  40  per  cent  (c)  Pay- 
ments to  widow  cease  on  death  or  remarriage,  and  to  widower 
otf"  termination  of  disability  or  remarriage;  to  child  on 
leanMng  age  of  sixteen,  unless  incapable  of  self-support, 
wMn  may  continue  to  eighteen;  to  other  beneficiaries,  on 
lefttlnatlon  of  disability;  no  payments  except  to  children  to 
oootSnne  longer  than  812  we^[s.  Basic  wages  not  less  than 
fg  nor  more  than  $86  weekly. 

Msablllty  Cempensatlon*— Reasonable  surgical,  medical 
and  hospital  services  for  first  fourteen  days,  not  exceeding 

IM. 

Tstal  1>lsahlltty«— 60  per  cent  of  weekly  wages,  |8  mini- 
man,  118  maximum,  for  not  longer  than  812  weeks;  total  not 
to  exceed  $6,000.  If  wages  are  less  than  $3,  full  wages  will 
be  piUd  unless  disability  is  pennanent,  when  |8  will  be  paid. 

Vbrtfal  Dlsabilll7#— 60  per  cent  of  wage  decrease,  |18 
maximum,  not  over  312  weeks,  total  not  to  exceed  $6,000; 
fixed  awards  for  specified  injuries. 

Payments  may  be  eemmnted  to  one  or  more  lump  sums 
In  any  ease. 

niilNOIS 

Sealb  Cempensatlenir— (a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent 
er  to  lineal  heirs  to  whose  support  the  employee  had  con- 
tributed within  four  years,  a  sum  equal  to  four  years'  eam« 
ings*  not  less  than  $1,660  nor  more  than  $8,600.  (b)  If  only 
dependent  collateral  heirs  survive,  such  a  percentage  of  the 
loregoing  sum  as  the  support  rendered  during  the  last  two 
years  was  of  the  earnings  of  the  deceased,  (c)  If  no  de- 
pendents, a  burial  benefit  not  exceeding  $160. 


^ 
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mmumf  C^mftmaaUm^N.  B.  MMteal  an*  MrgMl 
aid  for  not  more  tbaii  «lght  weeks  nor  over  UOO  in  tnlva 

Total  DlsabiUtyir-Beglnnlna  with  eighth  day  (second  day 
of  permanent) » a  weekly  sum  equal  to  one-half  the  employee'a 
earnings^  |6  mlnlmiun,  $12  maximum,  during  dlaatotUty  Off 
until  payments  equal  a  death  benefit;  thereafter.  If  the  dls* 
ability  is  permanent,  a  sum  annually  equal  to  8  per  oent 
of  a  death  benefit*  but  not  less  than  |10  per  mootk. 

PtonMMBi  Fsrtlal  Dtabillty«-One-haIf  the  loss  oC  asm- 
iug  capacity,  not  more  than  |U  per  week  nor  less  than  ft 
per  week. 

SpeeUM  bduiss  (mutilations*  ete.)*  n  baasft  sC  10  isc 
sent  of  weekly  wagss  for  fixed  periods. 

Serious  and  Permanent  DlsfignemeitF-Wben  not  eassliMI 
Incapacity  and  not  otherwise  compensated,  a  sum  not  ex* 
ceeding  one^fourth  the  death  benefits. 

Titmttatteaar— No  payments  are  to  extend  beyond  otriit 
years,  except  in  case  of  permanent  total  incapacity. 

IiUip  Sim  payments  for  either  death  or  disabfUtf  matr 
be  substituted  by  the  Industrial  Board  for  periodle  paymeatSL 

nnuAVA 

Dealli  Cempensatlen*— (a)  $100  for  funeral  expenses^  if 

death  from  the  injury  occurs  within  800  weeks,  (b)  60  per 
cent  of  weekly  wages  to  persons  wholly  dependent;  to  those 
partially  depcoident,  amounts  proportionate  to  deosased  em* 
ployeeTs  contributions  to  their  support;  term  of  payment  not 
longer  than  800  weeks  from  receipt  of  injury,  (c)  Paymenta 
eease  on  remarriage  of  widow  or  dependent  widower,  or  en 
children  attaining  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  unless  mentally 
or  physically  disabled  for  earnings.  Wages  are  to  be  eon* 
sidered  as  not  aboTe  $24  nor  less  than  |10  weekly,  no  total 
to  exceed  16,000. 

IMsaMllty  Cempensatlea^N.  R  ifodical  and  hospital 
serfices  tor  first  thirty  days  and  longer  at  option  of  eeM 
ployer;  employee  must  accept  unless  otherwise  ordered  bf 
the  Industrial  Board. 

TsCsI  Blsahllfly«— 66  percent  of  wages  for  not  mora  than 
weeks. 

PlsiiU  Dlsahillty#— 60  per  cent  of  wage  loss  tor  not 
more  than  800  weeks. 

i^eeUled  laIixleSir-66  per  cent  of  wages  for  designated 
periods  ranging  from  16  to  800  weeks. 

Wait  tasb  nt  tstal  amenrts  are  Ihnlted  as  for  death 


§0  lULFE  METHODS 

Immp  8«B  Fiimentk-^Aoy  paymoatB  mtiv  be  OTmmnfcrt 
te  ft  lump  Biia  ofttf  tirenty-ste  w^tfes* 

lOWl 

IMitlt  Gompensatloiitf— (a)  ReaMnable  «p«nMS  of  last 
iUtiasa  and  burial,  not  to  ozcaed  $100.  (b)  To  persons  wholly 
dependent  a  weekly  pasrment  equal  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
wages,  but  not  more  than  |10  nor  less  than  |5  per  week  fbr 
SOO  weeks,  (o)  If  only  partial  dependents  survire,  suoh  a 
proportion  of  the  above  as  the  amounts  contributed  by  the 
employee  to  such  partial  dependents  bear  to  his  annual 
eanUngs. 

Disability  Compensatioik— N.  B.  Reasonable  surgical, 
medical  and  hospital  services  and  supplies  for  first  two 
weeks,  not  exceeding  $100. 

Total  Temporary  Disability*— 50  per  cent  of  wages,  not 
more  than  $10  nor  less  than  |6  (unless  wages  are  less  than 
|6«  then  full  wages),  for  not  more  than  300  weeks. 

Tetal  Permanent  Disability*— The  same  compensation  as 
for  temporary  disability»  to  be  paid  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  400  weeks. 

Partial  Permanent  DIflablllty*— For  specified  maimings, 
50  per  cent  of  average  weekly  wages  for  fixed  periods. 

Lump  Sum  Payments  may  be  substituted  on  approval  of 
{he  court 

KANSAS 

Dealii  CompensatioD^r— To  persons  wholly  dependent,  i 
sum  equal  to  three  years'  earnings  of  the  deceased  employee^ 
not  less  than  $1,200  nor  more  than  |3,600.  For  non-resident 
alien  beneficiaries  (except  in  Canada)  the  maximum  is  |750. 
(b)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  a  sum  proportionate 
to  the  injury  to  such  dependents,  (c)  If  no  dependents  are 
left,  a  veasonable  expense  for  medical  attendance  and  burial, 
not  exceeding  $100.  Ck>mpen8ation  ceases  upon  the  marriage 
of  any  dependent,  or  when  a  minor,  not  physically  or  men* 
tally  incapable  of  wage  earning,  shall  become  ei^^teen  years 
of  age. 

Tetal  Disability*— For  total  incapacity,  pairments  during 
Incapaoity  after  the  second  week,  equal  to  50  per  cent  of 
earnings^  but  not  less  than  $6  nor  more  than  $16  per  week. 

Pirtial  Disabllityr— Payments  during  incapaalty,  after  the 
second  week,  not  less  than  25  per  cent  nor  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  earnings,  not  less  than  $3  nor  more  than  |12 
per  week,  except  in  case  of  minors  earning  less  than  $10 
per  week,  in  which  case  the  compensation  shall  not  be  less 
than  75  per  cent  of  Uie  earnings.  No  payments  for  total  or 
tartial  disability  shall  extend  over  more  than  eight  years. 
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LuDp  8111II  paymentSy  after  six  months,  may  be  siibsti* 
latedy  as  agreed  upon  or  determined  by  tbe  court 

LOUISIANA 

Dealli  Compen8atloii«r-(a)  $100  expenses  of  last  sickness 
and  buriaL  (b)  To  widow  or  dependent  widower  alone,  26 
per  cent  of  weekly  wages,  40  per  cent  if  one  child,  and 
60  per  cent  if  two  or  more.  If  one  child  sloae,  26  per  cent, 
40  per  cent  tot  two,  and  60  per  cent  for  three  or  more.  For 
one  dependent  parent,  26  per  cent;  for  two,  60  per  cent; 
if  one  brother  or  sister,  26  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent  addi* 
tional  for  each  other.  The  total  in  no  case  may  exceed  60 
per  cent  of  the  weekly  wages,  $3  minimum  payment  $10 
maximum,  for  not  oyer  300  weeks.  Payment  to  any  bene- 
ficiary ceases  on  death  or  marriage,  to  children  on  reaching 
the  age  of  eighteen,  unless  mentally  or  physically  incapaci- 
Uted. 

Disability  Compensatloiu— K.  B.  Reasonable  medicaU 
surgical  and  hospital  service,  not  to  exceed  $100  in  value. 

Total  Disability*— 60  per  cent  of  the  weekly  wages,  |3 
minimum,  $10  maximum,  for  not  more  than  400  weeks. 

Partial  Disability*— 60  per  cent  of  the  wage  loss,  not 
over  $10,  for  not  more  than  400  weeks. 

Specified  Injurlesr— Fixed  schedule  for  periods  from  10 
to  160  weeks. 

jLump  Payments*— Payments  in  any  case  may  be  com* 
muted  to  a  lump  sum  on  agreement  of  the  parties  and 
approval  by  the  court 

MAINE 

Death  CoBpensatlon#— (a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent, 
60  per  cent  of  weekly  wages  for  300  weeks,  $4  minimum,  $10 
ijaximum.  (b)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  amounts 
proportionate  to  their  degree  of  dependency,  for  300  weeks, 
(c)  If  only  one  wholly  dependent  and  more  than  one  partly 
dependent  person  survives,  payments  are  to  be  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  relative  extent  of  dependency,  (d)  If  no 
dependents,  not  above  $200  expenses  of  last  sickness  and 
buriaL  Payments  to  children  cease  at  age  of  eighteen  unless 
mentally  or  physically  incapacitated  for  earning  a  living. 

Disability  Compensatloii*— N.  B.  Reasonable  medical  and 
hospital  services  during  first  two  weeks,  not  over  $30  in 
value,  unless  by  agreement  or  order  of  Commission  a  larger 
amount  is  provided  for. 

Total  Disability*— 60  per  cent,  of  the  wages  for  not  more 
than  600  weeks,  $4  minimum.  $10  maximum,  total  not  to 
OKceed  $3,000. 
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Partial  BJtaUIttj^-SO  per  eant  of  the  iffiiL  I  «»•«»  loaik 
not  over  $10,  for  not  more  than  800  weeks. 

Specified  Injndee  oanslng  permanent  pardf  1  disability: 
60  per  cent  of  the  wages  for  various  fixed  CBTlods*  then 
compensation  on  basis  of  wage  losst  if  any,  frr  not  more 
than  800  weeks  in  all. 

Lnmp  Sam  Faymests  may  be  approved  by  flir  Omnmlssion 
after  weekly  payments  for  not  less  than  sIt  aamthsu 

lUBTLUrD 

Death  Cempensatlonr— (a)  Funeral  expeor  |  •  Sot  over 
$76.  (b)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  50  per^lmt  of  the 
weekly  wages  for  eight  years;  not  more  than  $4  2iO  nor  less 
than  $1,000.  (c)  To  persons  partly  dependent,  OP  P^  cent  of 
the  weekly  wages  for  such  portion  of  eis^t  «  s  as  the 
Commission  may  fix,  the  amount  not  to  exceed  |'^,000.  (d) 
If  no  dependents,  funeral  expenses  only,  (e)  ^^yments  to 
widow  close  on  remarriage,  and  to  children  on  ntushlng  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  unless  mentally  or  pbysMllv  laeapacl* 
tated. 

Disability  Compensation*— N.  B.  Medicali  lapglcai^  eta, 
expenses,  not  above  $160  in  value. 

Total  Disability*— «0  per  cent  of  weekly  wages,  15  mini- 
mum, $12  maximum,  for  not  over  eight  years;  total  not 
to  exceed  $6,000.  If  wages  are  less  than  |6,  fnll  wages  will 
be  paid. 

Partial  Dlsabfllty*— 60  per  cent  of  weekly  wage  loss,  |12 
maximum,  total  not  over  $3,000;  specific  periods  for  specified 
malmlngs. 

Payments  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  CommlS8lon»  be 
made  In  part  or  in  whole  in  lump  sums» 

KiSSACHUSXITg 

Death  CompeBsatioa«^(a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent, 
a  weekly  payment  equal  to  two-thirds  the  average  weekly 
wages  of  the  deceased  employee,  but  not  less  than  $4  nor 
more  than  $10,  for  a  period  of  600  weeks,  the  total  not  to 
exceed  $4,000.  (b)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  a  sum 
proportionate  to  the  portion  of  earnings  contributed  to  their 
support  by  the  deceased  employee,  (c)  If  no  dependents,  the 
reasonable  expense  of  last  sickness  and  burial,  not  to  exceed 
$200. 

Children  cease  to  be  dependents  at  «fditeen,  unless  men* 
tally  or  physically  incapacitated  from  earning  a  living. 

Disability  Compensatien*— N.  a  Reascmable  medical  and 
hospital  services,  and  medicinee  as  needed,  for  the  first  two 
weeks  after  injury. 


^^ 
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Total  Disability.— A  aom  equal  to  two-thirds  the  average 
weekly  wages,  but  not  lesi  than  |4  nor  more  than  $10  per  week* 
not  exceeding  500  weeks  nor  $4|000  in  amount. 

Partial  Ditability.-'Two-thirds  the  wan  loss,  but  not  to 
exceed  $10  per  week,  and  for  not  longer  than  500  woeki. 

Spacilled  Injuriea  (mutilations,  etc.)»«-Two-thirds  the 
weekly  wages,  not  exceeding  $10  nor  less  than  $4  per  week*  for 
fixed  periods,  in  addition  to  other  compensation. 

Lump  Sum  Payments  may  be  substituted  in  whole  or  In  patt 
after  payments  for  injury  or  death  have  been  made  for  not  less  than 
six  months. 

MICHIGAN 

Death  Compensation. — (a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a 
weekly  payment  equal  to  one-half  the  earnings,  but  not  less  than 
$4  nor  more  than  510  per  week  for  a  period  of  300  weeks,  (b)  If 
only  partial  dependents  survive,  such  proportion  of  the  above  as 
the  amount  of  previous  contributions  bears  to  such  earnings,  (c) 
If  no  dependents,  the  reasonable  expense  of  the  last  sickness  and 
burial,  not  exceeding  $200. 

Disability  Compensation. — N.  B.  Reasonable  medical  and 
hospital  services  for  the  first  three  weeks. 

Total  Disability.^-A  weekly  payment  equal  to  one-half  the 

earnings  but  not  less  than  $4  nor  more  than  $10  per  week«  nor  for 
a  period  longer  than  500  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  injury,  and  not 
exceeding  .$4,000. 

Partial  Disability  •••A  weekly  payment  equal  to  one-half  the 

wage  loss,  but  not  more  than  $10  per  week,  and  for  not  longer  than 
300  weeks. 

Ipedfled  Injuries  (mutilations,  etc). — ^50  per  cent,  of  average 
tidy  earnings  for  fixed  periods. 

Lump  SuoM  may  be  substituted  after  six  months  for  weekly 
payments* 

MINNESOTA 

Death  Compensation.-^Ca)  $100  funeral  expenses,  (b)  To  a 
widow  alone,  35  per  cent,  of  monthly  wages  of  deceased.  Increasing 
to  60  per  cent,  i!  four  or  more  children;  to  a  dependent  husband 
alone,  25  per  cent;  to  a  dependent  orphan.  40  per  cent,  with  10 
per  cent,  additional  for  each  additional  orphan,  with  a  maximum 
of  60  per  cent.;  to  the  dependent  parent  or  parents,  if  no  depen- 
dent, widow,  widower,  or  children,  30  per  cent,  if  one  parent  and 
40  per  cent,  if  both  survive;  if  none  of  tne  foregoing,  but  a  brother, 
dster,  grandparent,  mother-in*law,  or  father4n>iaw  is  wholly 
dependent,  if  but  one  such  relative,  25  per  cent.,  or  if  more  than 
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one,  80  per  cent*  divided  eqnally.  (o)  If  only  partial  da* 
pendents  sonrlYe^  that  proportion  of  benefits  provir  - 1  for 
actual  dependents  which  ccmtribntions  bore  to  wages  corned, 
(d)  When  no  dependents  are  left,  expense  of  last  sickness  and 
burial  not  exceeding  |100,  in  addition  to  medical  and  hospital 
serrices  proYided  in  case  of  disability. 

Payveits  continue  for  not  inc  e  than  800  weeks,  and 
cease  when  a  minor  child  reachn  the  age  of  eighteen*  unless 
physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  from  earning,  and  upon 
the  death  or  marriage  of  other  dependon- 1,  inless  otherwise 
specified. 

DIsabllfty  Compensatloair— N.  B.  Reasonable  medical  and 
surgical  treatment,  not  exceeding  90  days  nor  $100  in  yalue, 
unless  ordered  in  exceptional  cases,  when  $200  U  the  limit 

Total  DlsabUlfyr— 60  per  cent  of  wages. 

Temporary  Partial  Disability*— 50  per  cent  of  the  wage 
loss. 

SpeeUM  Injuries  (matllation8»  ete»)«— 60  per  cent  of  the 
earnings  for  fixed  periods. 

Piyment  for  death  or  disability  may  not  be  less  than 
16.60  nor  more  than  $11  per  week,  unless  the  wcies  were 
less  than  $6.60,  when  the  full  amount  of  wages  is  paid. 
Payments  may  not  extend  beyond  800  weeks,  except  ^or  per- 
manent total  disability,  when  the  maximum  is  400  weeks, 
with  payments  of  not  more  than  $6.60  per  week  thereafter 
for  160  weeks,  the  total  not  to  exceed  $6,000. 

Lump  Sums  may  be  substituted  for  periodical  payments, 
but  in  case  of  compensation  for  death,  permanent  total  dis- 
ability, or  certain  maimings,  the  consent  of  the  court  must 
be  obtained. 

HOnrTAin 

Hestli  Compensatloikr— (a)  $76  for  funeral  expenses*  It 
death  occurs  within  six  months  of  Injury,  (b)  To  benefl* 
claries  (widow,  widower,  child  or  children  under  16,  or  in« 
▼alid  child  above  16,  60  per  cent  of  wages  if  residents  of 
the  United  States,  if  not,  26  per  cent,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quired by  treaty.  To  major  dependents  (father  or  mother) 
in  case  there  are  no  beneficiaries,  40  per  cent  To  minor 
dependents  (brothers  or  sisters  actually  dependent) »  if  no 
beneficiary  or  major  dependent  80  per  cent  Non-resident 
alien  dependents  receire  nothing  unless  required  by  treaty, 
nor  do  beneficiaries  if  citizens  of  a  (knremment  excluding 
eltisens  of  the  United  States  from  equal  benefits  under  com- 
pensation laws. 

Terms  of  Payment  may  not  exceed  400  weeks,  $10  maxi- 
mum, $6  minimum;  if  wages  less  than  $6,  then  full  wages. 
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PftynMnts  cease  on  marriage  of  widow  or  widower*  or  when 
ehild*  brother  or  sister  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen,  unless 
an  invalid. 

DlsabfUtj  Goapensatienr— N.  B.  Medical  and  hosidtal 
senrices  during  first  two  weeks  after  injury*  not  over  |50  in 
value*  unless  there  is  a  hospital  contract 

Total  !Vemperary  DlsabIlity#<-50  per  cent  of  wages  during 
disability*  $10  maTlmnm,  $6  minimum*  unless  wages  are  less 
than  $6*  when  full  wages  will  be  paid*  for  not  more  than 
800  weeks. 

Total  PennaneBt  Disability^— Same  scale  as  above  for 
400  weeks*  then  $5  per  week*  while  disability  continues, 

PartlBl  BlsabHitytf— 60  per  cent  of  the  wage  loss*  wages 
and  benefit  not  to  exceed  $10  nor  ftill  below  $6  in  amount, 
unless  wages  at  time  of  injury  were  less  than  |6. 

Fayments  to  continue  not  more  than  150  weeks  for 
permanent  cases*  and  50  weeks  where  disability  is  temporary. 

MaimtegSr— Compensation  of  same  scale  as  for  total  tem- 
porary disability  for  terms  ranging  from  3  to  200  weeks. 

Lump  Sums  may  be  substituted  for  periodic  payments  in 
whole  or  part  in  any  case. 

NEBRASKA 
Deafli  Compensationr— (a)  In  addition  to  any  other  ben- 
efits* a  reasonable  amount  not  exceeding  $100  to  cover 
expenses  of  last  sickness  and  burial,  (b)  To  persons  wholly 
dependent  50  per  cent  of  the  employee's  wages,  but  not  less 
than  $5  nor  more  than  $10  per  week,  during  dependency,  but 
not  exceeding  850  weeks;  if  the  wages  of  the  deceased  were 
less  than  $5  per  week*  then  full  wages  are  to  be  paid,  (c) 
If  only  partial  dependents  survive*  a  proportion  of  the  above 
corresponding  to  the  relation  the  contribution  of  the  deceased 
to  their  support  bore  to  the  wages.  Compensation  to  children 
ceases  when  they  reach  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  unless  they 
are  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  from  earning. 

Disability  CeMpen8a^n«--N.  B.  Medical  and  hospital 
service  during  the  first  twenty-one  days  not  exceeding  $200 
in  value. 

Total  DIsabilttyr— One-half  of  the  weekly  wages,  but  not 
less  than  $5  or  more  than  $10  per  week  for  800  weeks;  there- 
after while  disability  lasts  40  per  cent  of  such  wages,  but 
not  less  than  $4  nor  more  than  $8  per  week;  provided,  how- 
ever*  if  weekly  wages  OM  less  than  the  minimum*  compensa- 
tion to  amount  of  full  wages  is  to  be  paid. 

Partial  Disability^— 50  per  cent  of  loss  of  earning  capac- 
ity, but  not  exceeding  $10  per  week*  nor  exceeding  800  weeks. 

Spedled  InJnrles  (mutilations*  etc.).— -50  per  cent  of 
wages  for  fixed  periods  with  the  same  limits  as  to  amounts 


M  BAIVlimtOM 

A8  aboTe.  Ptymttitf  b^gta  witti  th«  twtntr-ieeottd  dv»  tal 
If  the  disability  contlnaes  eight  weeks  or  longer,  oompeanr 
tlon  l8  computed  from  the  date  of  Injury. 

lump  Sums  may  be  eubstttuted  for  periodic  payiaente, 
tmt  if  for  death  or  permanent  dleablUty,  the  appronl  of  the 
oourt  must  be  obtained. 

iriTADA 

Death  CempehBatioiu— (a)  Bnrlal  expeneee  not  to  eieeed 
$125.  (b)  To  dependent  widow  or  widower  alone^  40  per 
eent.  of  the  average  monthly  wa«M;  total  not  to  eaoeed 
14.000;  If  one  or  two  ohlldren»  60  per  oent.»  $6,000  majrtmiimg 
If  three  or  more  children,  60  per  cent»  |6>000  maxlmunL 
Payments  may  not  be  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $60 
monthly,  nor  continue  more  than  100  months.  Orphans  nnder 
sixteen  receive  sums  dzed  by  the  Commission,  |fO  minimum, 

{86  maximum,  for  periods  fixed  by  the  Commission.  Partial 
ependents  receive  In  proportion  to  the  contributions  of  the 
deceased  to  their  support  at  the  time  of  his  death  for  periods 
not  exceeding  100  months. 

DIsabfllty  Compensatlenr-K.  B.  Reasonable  medtoa]. 
surgical  and  hospital  aid  for  not  more  than  four  months. 

Total  Dlsabfllty*— An  amount  equal  to  one-half  the  aver- 
ago  monthly  wages,  but  not  less  than  $20  nor  more  than 
$60  for  100  months,  the  total  not  to  exceed  $6,000. 

Partial  Disability*— One-half  the  loss  of  earning  oapaelty, 
but  not  more  than  $40  per  month  for  not  more  than  60 
months. 

Bpeeilled  Injuries  (mutilations,  eto.).-^A  monthly  pay^ 
ment  equal  to  one-half  the  monthly  wages  for  fixed  periods. 

Lump  Sums  may  be  permitted  by  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission  to  be  substituted  for  monthly  payments  In  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $6,000. 

Jf JBvf  MLAMtoKLUSa 

Death  Cempensatlen»-^(a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent, 
a  sum  equal  to  160  times  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the 
deceased,  not  to  exceed  $3,000.  (b)  If  only  partial  dependents 
survive,  such  proportion  of  the  above  compensation  as  cor- 
responds to  the  portion  of  wages  contributed  to  their  sup* 
port  (c)  If  no  dependents  are  left,  expenses  of  medical 
care  and  burial  to  a  reasonable  amount,  net  to  exoeed  $100. 

Total  Dl8ablltty«r-A  sum  beglnnhiff  with  the  fifteenth  day, 
not  exceeding  60  J>er  cent  of  average  weekly  earnings. 

Partial  DlsablUty#— A  sum  not  In  excess  of  60  per  cent 
of  the  loss  of  earning  capacity. 

Limitations*— In  no  case  la  compensation  to  exceed  $10 
a  week  nor  run  for  a  longer  period  than  800  weeks. 
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Imp  tuiii^«9h0  ^un  nity  tftttrmlat  amoont  of  lump 
•miui  payable  as  a  substitute  for  weekly  paanafaiili 

irsw  9J&VBVX 

Bsaik  C«BpMsatloa#r-(s)  To  one  aependent,  36  per  ceQti 
of  the  wages  of  the  deceased  persoQ,  and  (or  eacb  additional 
depoBdeiit,  I  per  cent  additional,  tbe  total  not  to  eseeed 
60  per  cent,  payable  for  not  more  than  800  weeks.  Com- 
pensation not  to  be  less  than  |$  nor  more  than  |10  per  week, 
uless  the  earnings  were  less  than  $5,  when  full  wages  are 
paidf  (b)  If  no  dependents,  the  ^sppense  of  the  last  sickness 
asd  of  burial,  the  bnrlal  not  ei^ceeding  flOO.  Payments  to 
widows  oease  on  remarriage,  and  to  orphan?  on  reaehhig  the 
afo  of  oifkteen,  unless  physically  or  mentally  deficient 

bmp  Sim  Viywonb-*A  discounted  Inmp  sum  payment 
may  be  substitnted  at  the  disorotion  of  the  Conrt  of  Common 
Pleas. 

Plsal^llltqr  Compeasatlon«i..^i.  B.  Beasonable  medical  and 
hospital  seniees  for  the  first  two  weekSi  not  exceeding  ISO 
in  Talue. 

Vs«po«ary  VeM  Dl8ahllltir^-4(0  per  ooat  of  wages,  pay 

able  during  disability,  but  not  beyond  800  weeks, 

Fenument  Vstal  BlsablUty^^O  per  cent  ot  wages  dnring 
sneh  disability,  not  beyond  400  weeks. 

Spoetted  bijnrles  (mutilations^  etc.). •••If  produetng  pap» 
tial  bnt  permanent  disabilities,  l^'>  per  oent  of  wages  during 
fixed  periods.  All  weekly  paymonts  are  subject  to  the  same 
rule  as  to  minimum  and  maximum,  as  for  death  benefits. 

Iiump  Sum  Pamenttf-*<A  discounted  lump  sum  payment 
mar  be  substituted  at  the  discretion  of  Court  ot  Commoil 
Pleas. 

DeaUi  CompensatlQn,F«.(a)   |ioo  for  funeral  expenses. 

3)  To  a  wtdow  or  dependent  widower  alone,  80  per  cent 
wagta  of  deceased,  lO  per  cent  additional  for  eaeh  child 
under  eis^teen;  dependent  orphans  under  eighteen  recelTo 
16  per  oent  each,  and  dependent  parents,  brothers,  or  sisters, 
recelTO  16  per  cent  each;  Opggregata  payments  in  no  case 
to  exceed  66%  per  cent  (c)  Payments  to  widow  or  widower 
cease  on  deau,  or  remarriage,  or  when  dependence  of  widow 
oeaaes*  with  two  years'  compensation  on  remarriage,  pay* 
ments  to  children^  orothers  and  sisters  cease  at  eighteen,  and 
to  parents  when  dependence  ceases.  In  computing  the  abore 
benefits  no  wages  in  excess  of  $100  monthly  are  considered. 
Disability  Compensatlen^^N.  B.  Medical  and  surgical 
treatment  and  hospital  senricea  for  60  days,  costs  to  ba 
approved  by  the  Commission. 


8AFB  lOBIHODS 
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Total  DisabflltjT— 66%  per  cent  of  wsgM  during  oonttra- 
ance  of  disability. 
Partial  BlsablUtyr— 66%  per  oent  of  wage  loss. 

Specified  Permanent,  Partial  BIsabllttleB  (mntilations, 
etc.).--66%  per  cent  of  wages  for  fixed  periods.  Payments 
In  the  foregoing  cases  may  not  be  less  than  $5  nor  more 
than  |15  per  week,  except  for  certain  maimings  the  maximum 
may  be  $20. 

omo 

Death  CompensatioD«— (a)  Burial  expenses  not  to  exceed 
$150.  (b)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  66%  per  cent  of 
the  average  weekly  earnings  for  six  years  after  the  date  of 
the  injury,  not  less  than  $1,500  nor  more  than  $8,750.  (c) 
If  only  -partial  dependents  sunrire,  a  proportionate  sum  to 
continue  for  all  or  such  portion  of  the  period  of  six  years 
as  the  State  Industrial  Commission  in  each  case  may  deter* 
mine,  not  exceeding  a  maximum  of  $3,760.  (d)  If  no  de- 
pendents, medical  and  hospital  services  not  exceeding  $200 
in  value,  and  burial  expenses  not  to  exceed  $150. 

Disability  Compen8atioa«*-N.  B.  Medical,  hospital,  etc, 
services,  not  to  exceed  $200. 

Total  Temporary  BIsabilityr— A  weekly  payment  of  66% 
per  cent  of  average  weekly  wages,  during  disability,  not  less 
than  $5  nor  more  than  $12  per  week,  but  not  for  longer  than 
six  years,  nor  exceeding  $3,750. 

Total  Permanent  Bl8ability#— A  weekly  payment  as  above 
continuing  until  death* 

Partial  Bisablllty^— 66%  per  cent  of  loss  of  earning 
capacity  during  the  continuance  thereof,  but  not  exceeding 
$12  per  week  or  a  total  of  $3,760. 

Specified  Injnrtesr— FV>r  mutilations,  etc,  specified,  66% 
per  cent  of  wages  for  fixed  periods,  with  the  same  maximum 
and  minimum  limitations  noted  above 

In  All  Cases  if  wages  are  less  than  prescribed  minimum, 
then  total  wages  are  paid  as  compensation;  an  expected 
increase  in  wages  may  be  given  consideration. 

OKLAHOMA 

Death  Compensatlon«r-Flatal  injuries  not  covered. 

Disability  Compensatlonr— N.  B.  Necessary  medical,  sur- 
gical, or  other  treatment  for  first  fifteen  days. 

Temporary  Total  DIsabflHyr— 60  per  cent  of  average 
weekly  wages  for  not  more  than  300  weeks. 

Permanent  Total  DIsabllltyr— 60  per  cent  of  averaga 
weekly  wages  for  not  more  than  600  weeks. 
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Pemuuieiit  Partial  Dlsabllltyr-^O  per  cent  of  wage  loaa 
for  not  more  than  300  weeks. 

Specified  Injuries  (mutilations*  etc.).r-60  per  oent.  ot 
weekly  wages  for  fixed  periods  in  lien  of  other  compensa- 
tion. 

Payments  may  not  exceed  $10  per  week  nor  be  less  than 
|6  unless  wages  were  less  than  $6,  when  full  wages  will  be 
paid. 

Lump  Gum  Payments^— Periodical  payments  may  be  com- 
muted to  lump  sums,  and  aliens  who  are  non-residents  may 
have  payments  commuted  to  lump  sums  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  value  of  the  present  worth. 

OBEGOH 

Beath  Compensation*— (a)  Burial  expenses  not  to  exceed 
$100.  (b)  To  widow  or  invalid  widower,  a  monthly  payment 
of  $30,  and  to  each  child  under  sixteen  (daughters  eighteen), 
$6  a  month;  the  total  monthly  not  to  exceed  $60.  (c)  To 
orphans  under  sixteen  years  of  age  (dau^ters  eighteen),  a 
monthly  payment  of  $15  each;  the  total  not  to  exceed  $50. 
(d)  To  other  dependents,  there  being  none  of  the  foregoing, 
a  monthly  payment  to  each  of  50  per  cent  of  the  average 
support  received  during  the  preceding  year,  but  not  to  exceed 
$80  a  month  in  alL  (e)  To  parents  of  an  unmarried  minor» 
a  monthly  payment  of  $25,  until  such  time  as  he  would  have 
been  21,  after  which  time  compensation  shall  be  paid  accord- 
ing to  (d)  above.  Payments  to  widow  or  widower  continue 
onto  deaUi  or  remarriage.  On  remarriage  of  widow  she  re* 
ceives  a  lump  sum  of  $800.  Pasrments  to  a  male  child  oease 
at  sixteen  and  to  a  female  at  eighteen,  unless  the  child  is 
an  invalid. 

DIsablltty  Compensatlon^r-N.  B.  Transportation,  medical, 
iorgical  and  hospital  expenses  not  exceeding  $250  in  value. 

Permanent  "^otal  Disability^— Monthly  payments  as  fbl- 
lows:  (1)  If  unmarried  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  $30;  (2) 
If  with  wife  or  invalid  husband,  but  no  child  under  sixteen 
years,  $35;  if  the  husband  Is  not  an  Invalid,  the  sum  is  $30; 
(3)  if  married  or  a  widow  or  widower  with  a  child  or  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  srears,  $6  additional  to  the  provision  under 
(2)  above,  for  each  child  until  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  total 
monthly  payments  not  to  exceed  $50. 

Temporary  Total  Disability^— The  above  payments  apply 
during  disability,  increased  50  per  cent  for  imt  six  months* 
but  In  no  case  to  exceed  60  per  cent  of  monthly  wages. 

Partial  Temporary  Dlsabfllty«— A  proportionate  amount, 
corresponding  to  loss  of  earning  power  for  not  exceeding  two 
years. 
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SMeffM  Injuries  (mutilations,  eta)^-^Montiar  paarmoit 
of  MC  per  moBth,  pejable  lor  taed  periods. 

A  Lmnp  SuD  at  tbe  option  of  the  injured  person  Is  pro* 
^ed  in  some  oasos.  Partial  lump  sum  paymonts  to  any 
benefleUuT  may  be  sutetitnted  at  tbe  dlaeretlon  o(  the  Oooi* 
mission. 

FiinrgTLTAiru 

PfoDi  Cempoiiaattoar-«(a)  $100  funeral  espengeo.  (b) 
40  per  cent  of  weekly  wages  to  widow  or  dependent  widower. 
I  per  cent  additional  for  each  child,  total  not  to  exeeed 
60  per  cent;  If  no  parent,  SI0  per  cent;  If  one  or  two  chil- 
dren, 10  per  cent  additional  for  each  child  in  excess  of  two, 
total  not  to  exceed  60  per  cent;  if  no  consort  or  child  under 
sixteen,  but  dependent  parent  brothers,  or  sisters,  15  to 
M  per  eent  of  wages*  (o)  •  Payments  cease  on  death,  re- 
marrlaof  of  widow  or  widower*  cessation  of  dependence  of 
widower  or  child,  brother,  or  sister  attaining  the  aae  of 
■Ixteen,  not  to  continue  beyond  300  weeks,  unless  for  children 
nnder  sliteeut  when  li  per  cent  will  be  paid  for  each  addt* 
tlooal  child,  total  not  to  eioeed  50  per  cent  Basic  wages 
are  not  less  than  110  nor  more  tban  %Z9  weekly. 

91sgUllt7  CenpeiisatIoBr--N.  B,  Reasonable  medical, 
svirtcal,  and  hospital  expenses  for  first  fdvrteen  days  after 
disability  begins,  cost  not  to  eyeeed  |26,  unless  major  surgical 
cpcraUon  is  necessary,  when  |76  is  the  maximum. 

Total  DisabflKyr^^W  per  cent  of  weekly  wages  for  600 
weeks,  IS  minlmttm,  110  maximum,  total  not  to  exceed  14,000; 
tt  wages  lees  than  lfi»  full  wages  wlU  be  paid. 

Parilcl  BlsabHify*— go  per  eent  of  weekly  wage  lorn,  $10 
maximum,  for  not  over  300  weeks. 

•peeiaed  lB)vlesr*^6  minimum,  110  maiimgm  fOr  flsed 
periods;  full  wages  If  Isss  than  IS. 

BHODK  IQIHB 

Dealli  Ck>mpeBsalleBr«(a)  To  perseas  wholly  dependent* 
a  weekly  payment  equal  to  one-half  the  average  weekly  eani#< 
ISLgs,  but  not  less  than  |4  nor  more  than  |10  per  week,  ter 
a  period  of  SCO  weeks,  (b)  If  only  partial  dependants  sur^ 
TlTc,  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  amount  which  the  annual 
coataributlons  bore  to  the  annual  eerulngs  of  the  deceased,  for 
not  exceeding  SOO  weeks,  (c)  If  no  dependents,  the  expense 
of  the  last  sickness  and  burial,  not  exceeding  $200.  Fiy* 
ipents  to  children  cease  on  their  reaching  the  ago  of  el|jhteen 
years,  uuless  tbe^  are  physically  or  mentally  tpcepocltgicdi 
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IMBabfUtf  CompensalMtf^tt.  fe.  The  naoeisary  BMilleal 
and  siurfldal  oar*  ami  liioaptlal  mtvIom  tor  tt*  flM  tPO 
wMks  amir  tho  Injtiqr. 

Told  titrnpt^Mf^-^  wMif  paamaat  «nai  to  wa^iall 
tba  wagea>  but  ftot  laas  thaa  |4  not  moi^  than  |io  par  iraak, 
daring  ittdi  laaapaattri  bat  not  tor  a  idagar  pariod  tba&  100 

waoiA 

Paittfll  Ifteapaeitr«— A  wMUjr  b^mont  aatua  to  oao-bait 
Oie  loda  of  aamiftg  pdw«f»  but  Aot  ekeeedlug  $10  b^r  waak. 
dttrttts  Such  liicapad^,  and  not  tor  k  longd^  parlod  tbaa 
800  vaeka. 

■paaUM  &i|iirl08  (matllationa*  ata)^--^Ili  addltiob  to  «ha 
abora^  aDa**balf  tha  wagas*  waakly  pasrmenta  to  ba  not  Ma 
tban  |i  nor  mora  tban  $10  par  treelK»  for  flzad  parloda. 

lamp  Sam  Pajmants  may  be  stibstitatad  by  ordar  of  thS 
Snparlor  Court  aftaf  coflipaasatlon  baa  baan  paid  for  atz 
months  for  aitbar  daatb  or  iajarr* 

TEXAS 

Daath  OompaMatiaar^(a)  To  tha  legal  banaflolary  of  tha 
dacaased  amploTee,  a  waaklr  pajnient  equal  to  60  per  aant* 
of  bis  wages,  not  less  than  $6  nor  more  than  $16  for  a  period 
of  860  weeks*  distributed  according  to  law  (OTemlna  property 
distribution,  (b)  If  no  benedciaries  or  creditofs  afd  left»  the 
expenses  of  the  last  sickness  and  in  addition  a  fttneml  benollt 
not  to  eaoeed  |100«  (c)  If  the  deceased  leaves  no  beneflolaries 
but  leares  creditorst  tha  insuranea  association  Is  liable  to 
the  creditors  for  such  debts  in  an  amount  not  eaeaadini  tiial 
which  would  be  due  beneflciarlea. 

Dlsabflfty  CompensaUea**'^.  B.  Madloal  and  hoapMH 

care  for  the  first  week. 

Total  Incapacity.— A  compensation  equal  to  60  per  cent 
of  the  average  weekly  wages,  but  not  less  than  $6  nor  more 
than  115  per  week  during  such  disablllty»  but  not  aioaadlng 
a  period  of  400  weeks. 

Partiil  Itteapaeity«^A  dompensation  equal  to  60  par  eeftt 
df  the  loss  of  earning  power  during  such  disability,  but  not 
asoeedlng  800  weeksi  in  no  case  to  exceed  |i6  per  weak. 

8l>actted  Injuries  (mutUaiiona.  eta.).— An  additional  eom^ 
pansation  equal  to  60  per  cent  of  the  averaae  weekly  wagea 
of  the  injured  person  for  fixed  periods*  not  less  than  It  aof 
mora  than  $15  per  week. 

A  lamp  sum  payment  may  ba  substituted  for  Weekly  pay* 
manu  in  cases  of  death  or  total  permanent  disability^  iubjeol 
to  tha  approvil  of  the  industrial  Accident  Board. 
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TSSMOHT 

C0Mpeimttoiu*(a)  Seyentyfl^e  dollars  for  funeral 
0zp«iiM0  If  death  occure  within  two  years,  (b)  68%  per  cent 
of.  weekly  wages  to  dependent  widow  or  widower,  40  per  cent 
11  there  be  one  or  two  children,  and  45  per  cent  If  more  than 
cwo;  If  no  parent  25  per  cent  to  one  or  two  children,  10 
per  oent  additional  for  each  child  In  excess  of  two,  total  not 
to  exceed  40  per  cent;  If  no  consort  or  child  under  eighteen, 
and  dependent  parent  grand  parent  or  grandchild,  15  to  25 
per  cent  of  wages,  (c)  Payments  to  widow  cease  on  death 
or  remarriage,  to  widower  on  remarriage  or  cessation  of 
dependency;  to  children  on  reaching  age  of  eighteen,  unless 
ncapable  of  self-support  In  no  case  to  exceed  260  weeks  or 
48f600  In  amount;  payments  to  other  classes  of  benefldarles 
end  In  202  weeks  at  most  Basic  wages  are  not  less  than  |5 
nor  more  than  |25  weekly. 

IMsablilty  Compensatleik-N.  R  Medical  and  hospital 
genloes  for  first  fourteen  days,  not  to  exceed  |75. 

Total  Disability*— Fifty  per  cent  of  weekly  wages  for  26 
weeks  If  temporary,  260  If  permanent  subject  to  extension 
for  52  weeks,  $3  minimum,  $12.50  maximum,  total  not  to 
exceed  |4,000.  If  wages  are  less  than  $3,  full  wages  will  be 
paid  unless  disability  Is  permanent  when  |3  will  be  paid* 

Fkrtlal  BisabiUtyr— Fifty  per  cent  of  wage  decrease, 
maximum  |10,  for  not  more  than  five  years. 

Speelfled  Injuries*— Fifty  per  cent  of  weekly  wages,  but 
not  more  than  $10,  for  designated  periods  ranging  from  eight 
to  170  weeks. 

Luaip  Sail  Pftynents*— Payments  may  be  commuted  to 
one  or  more  lump  sums  In  any  case. 

WASHnfGTOir 

Death  Compensationr— (a)  Expenses  of  burial  not  exceed- 
ing |75.  (b)  To  widow  or  lUTalld  widower,  a  monthly  pay- 
ment of  120;  to  each  child  under  sixteen,  |6  per  month,  the 
total  not  to  exceed  |85.  (c)  If  no  parent  surdyes,  a  monthly 
payment  of  |10  to  each  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  the 
total  not  to  exceed  185.  (d)  To  other  dependents,  it  none  of 
the  above  surrlve,  a  monthly  payment  to  each  equal  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  average  amount  previously  contributed  to 
the  dependent  the  total  not  to  exceed  |20.  (e)  To  the  parent 
or  parents  of  an  unmarried  minor  a  mo  ithly  payment  of  |20 
until  the  time  he  would  have  been  twenty-one.  In  case  of 
dependence,  payments  to  parents  of  minors  are  governed  by 
(d).   Payments  to  a  widow  or  widower  continue  until  death 
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or  remarriage,  and  to  a  chfld  tintil  reachiag  the  age  of  surteen  years. 
If  a  widow  remarries  she  receives  a  lump  sum  of  $240. 

Permanent  Total  Disability.— Pa/ments  as  follows:  (1) 
If  unmarried  at  time  of  the  accident^  $20  per  month;  (2)  if  with  a 
wife  or  invalid  husband,  but  no  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
$25  a  month;  if  the  husband  is  not  an  invalid^  $15  per  month;  (3) 
if  married*  or  a  widow  or  widower  with  a  child  or  children  under 
rateen  yean,  $5  a  month  additional  for  each  child,  the  total  not 
to  exceed  $35. 

Total  Temporaty  Disability.— Payments  as  for  permanent 
total  disability  ouring  disability,  increased  by  50  per  cent,  for  first 
six  months,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  60  per  cent  ot  monthly  wages. 

Temporary  Fartiai  Disability.— The  payment  as  for  total 
disability  continues  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  earning  power, 
provided  that  this  shall  exceed  5  per  cent. 

Pennanant  Piartial  Disability.- A  lump  sum  not  to  exceed 
$1,500;  if  the  injured  person  is  a  minor  the  parents  receive  an 
additional  sum  equal  to  lO  per  cent  of  the  award  to  the  injured  per- 


Lomp  Suma*— Monthly  payments  may  be  converted  into  lump 
sum  payments  in  case  of  deatn  or  permanent  total  disability. 
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Death  Companaation.— (a)  Reasonable  funeral  expenses 
not  to  exceed  $75.  (b)  To  the  widow  or  invalid  widower,  $20  per 
month  and  $5  per  month  additional  for  each  child  under  the  age  of 
le^al  employment,  the  total  not  to  exceed  $35  i)er  month,  (c)  To 
orphan  diild  or  children,  $10  each  per  month  until  the  age  of  fifteen, 
total  not  to  exceed  $30  per  month,  (d)  To  other  persons  wholly 
dependent,  if  no  widow,  invalid  widower,  or  child  under  the  age  of 
Itgal  employment  b  left  50  per  cent,  of  the  average  monthly  sup- 
port received  from  the  deceased  during  the  preceding  year,  not 
exoeedini^  $20  per  month,  for  ux  years,  (e)  If  the  deceased  was  a 
aiii^  minor,  to  a  dependent  parent,  50  per  cent,  of  the  earnings 
not  to  exceed  $6  per  week,  until  the  time  when  he  would  have  be« 
come  twenty-one.  (0  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  a  com- 
pensation computed  as  in  (d),  with  the  same  maximum. 

Faymanta  to  a  widow  or  widower  cease  on  remarriage,  and 
to  diildien  on  reaching  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  If  widow  or  invalid 
widower  remarry  within  two  years  of  death  of  employee,  to  be 
paid  20  per  cent,  of  balance  of  ten  years'  benefits. 

Disability  Compensation. — N.  B.  Medical,  nurse,  and 
hospital  services,  not  exceeding  $150  ($300  in  special  cases). 
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neBpofBry  Pftrllil  BtaablUtTW— During  siicli  dlsabllltT, 
fO  ptr  Mftt  of  low  of  llli  otming  4Mi|MMdtr#  not  moro  tlinn 
$10  per  week  nor  esoeeding  Si  weMuu  ezeeiit  that  for  ftertolll 
ununited  fractures,  etc.,  the  period  may  be  Bi  weeks. 

Pennaaent  Partial  ttlsahOHrr— 60  per  cent  of  wages  for 
periods  yarylng  with  degree  of  disabilitr  (f  ""om  10  to  70  per 
eent)»  periods  ranging  from  SO  to  SIO  weeks;  from  70  to  SI 
per  oent  disability,  40  per  oent  of  wages  twt  Uf e^ 

Fenaiient  Votal  Disability  (SS  per  cent,  or  iaxite)d>*40 

per  oent  of  the  average  weekly  wages,  during  life. 

Kmp  sam  payiients  may  be  iubstttnted  fof  pModlo  pay- 
ments in  ease  of  either  injury  or  death.  Paymettts  under 
.(0)  and  (d),  14  minlnium,  M  maiimum. 

boath  Compensation. — (a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent 
a  sum  equal  to  four  years'  elimings,  but  which  when  added 
to  any  prior  compensation  for  permanent  total  disability  shall 
not  exoeed  six  years'  earnings,  (b)  If  cmly  partial  dependents 
BunriTo,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  four  times  the  amount  prorided 
for  their  support  during  the  preceding  year,  (c)  If  no  de« 
nendents,  the  reasonable  expense  of  buriaL  not  exeeeding 
f  100.  All  payments  are  to  be  made  in  weekly  installments 
equal  to  05  per  cent  of  the  ayerage  weekly  earnings.  De- 
pendence of  children  ceases  at  eis^teen,  unless  physically  or 
mentally  incapacitated. 

Disability  Compensation*— M.  B.  ICedlcsl.  surgical  and 
hospital  treatment  for  not  exceeding  nhnety  days*  or  the 
reasonable  expenses  therefor. 

Votal  Dlsabllltyf-4t6  per  cent  of  oTSrage  weekly  earnings 
during  such  disability,  but  if  the  injured  person  requires  tiie 
assistance  of  a  nurse,  then  100  per  oent  of  eamlnta  for  Afst 
ninety  days  of  disability* 

Partial  ])lsablUtr«— 46  per  oeht  of  loss  of  oaMintf  powof  . 

Speeifle  Injuries  (mutilations,  eto.).*-A  sum  equal  to  18 
per  oent  of  ayerage  weekly  earnings  for  fixed  periods. 

Serious  Permaseiit  Dlsilgurement— A  lump  sum,  hot  et» 
deeding  |760. 

Umttationsr-In  oase  of  temporanr  or  partial  dlSSblUty 
the  aggregate  compensetlen  for  a  single  injury  shall  not  eX* 
eeed  four  years'  earnings,  ahd  for  permanent  disability  six 
years*  earnings,  nor  may  the  disability  ported  exoeed  fifteen 
ySars  ftom  the  date  of  the  accident 

lump  sum  paymefits  may  be  substituted  at  fifty  due  tiflM 
after  six  months  from  the  date  of  injury. 
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wroMnre 

1ki§Xh  Conpensatioiu— (a)  $50  for  fiinertl  expenses,  un- 
less other  arrangements  exist  under  agreement  (b)  Lump- 
sum payments  of  $1,000  to  widow  or  (nvalld  wtdower,  and 
additional  sum.  e^H^l  to  $60  per  year,  until  the  age  q(  six- 
t^«a  Is  re^hea  tt>r  each  chUa  unaer  the  age  of  sixteen,  the 
Iplj^  foT  obUAreii  PQt  to  exceed  11,000.  If  there  are  dependent 
parents  and  no  spouse  or  child  uncler  si^teei^,  a  sum  sQual 
to  60  per  cent  of  one  year's  contribution,  not  exceeding  1600. 

Total  FeHBaBent  I>lsabIIit7#^Lump  sum  pf  $1,000  If 
single,  11,200  if  wife  or  invalid  husband,  and  a  sum  equal  to 
€0  per  cent  for  each  child  under  sixteen  ui^til  age  of  six* 
teen  Is  reached,  the  total  for  children  not  %q  exceed  |1,800. 

Temponrr  Total  Disability*— $15  per  month  if  single^  $20 
If  navfl^  and  $6  monthly  for  each  child  under  sfxleen,  the 
total  monthly  payment  not  to  exceed  $35  and  the  aggrsfate 
|iQt  to  fsceed  the  amciunt  payable  it  the  ^is^billty  w^re  per- 
mnent* 

jut  ?«rtbl  m s«1)nit3r«— Fixea  lump  Bvmn  for  «pooi- 

fM  Injuries,  others  in  proportion. 

No  provision  is  made  for  medical  or  surgical  aid. 

JiVKf  SWiOr-AU  payments  are  li^np  sump,  exQSpt  for 
toasporary  total  disability. 
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Conespondenee  is  the  interchange  of  thought  hy  means  of 
letters. 

A  large  per  cent  of  the  world's  business  is  transacted  by 
correspondence,  and  in  these  days  of  rapid  transit  and  cheap 
transportation  friends  and  rrtatiyes  become  widely  scattered 
and  their  only  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  one  another  is 
through  letter  writing. 

To  be  able  to  write  a  good  letter  is  therefore  not  only  an 
accomplishment  but  an  important  necessity. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  competent  Judges  that  a  man's  habits  and 
qualities  as  a  business  man  may  be  fairly  estimated  from 
familiarity  with  his  business  letters,  and  his  social  corre- 
spondence is  likewise  an  index  to  the  trend  of  his  thought,  and 
his  general  character.  !(  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  do 
not  appreciate  the  value  of  the  ability  to  write  a  good  letter. 

First  In  Importaneer— Perhaps  the  matter  of  first  importance 
in  a  letter  is  the  expression  of  the  proper  ideas  in  the  proper 
language. 

If ext  to  That  an  easy,  graceful  style  of  writing,  with  words 
correctly  spelled,  and  sentences  properly  punctuated.  Im- 
proper punctuation  often  renders  the  meaning  unintelligible  or 
the  opposite  of  what  was  intended  altogether. 

Classes  of  Letters^— Letters  are  usually  dirided  into  two 
general  classes.  Social  and  ButinesB* 

Social  Letters  are  those  that  grow  out  of  social  and  personal 
relations:  as,  letters  of  affection,  friendahipf  congratulaHon^ 
eympathy,  introduction,  condolence,  etc. 

Business  Letters,  as  the  term  implies,  are  sadi  as  are  writ- 
ten regarding  matters  of  business  of  whaterer  kind. 


^ 
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BUSINESS  CM>BBESPOMDIH0S 

Ttm  MatarialB.— Good  pen,  ink  and  paper.  For  Ini«1yih» 
aofToapondence  three  styles  of  paper  are  in  general  use;  Tiz.  - 
wmmereUU  note,  about  5x8  inohes;  packet  note^  about  5}x8| 
'jftohes,  and  letter  paper,  whioh  is  usually  about  8)  z  11  to  Ifi 
'aches.  Tlie  smallor  sizes  for  short  letters  and  the  larger  for 
UMig  ones* 

The  enyelopes  most  oommonly  used  are  Nos.  0  and  0}. 

Parts  of  a  XAtter.— For  oonTenienoe  in  explaining  the  form  d 
h  letter  we  call  the  different  parts  by  the  following  names: 

i   Heading  (Place  and  Bate).       i.  Body  of  Letter. 

I  Address.  5.  Complimentary  dosingi 

8.  Salutation.  0.  The  Writer's  Signatnm 

The  following  diagram  will  show  oiearly  their  position.* 
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BODY  OF  LE'nXB 
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BMding.— The  bfladlng  Indloales  wImm  and  when  the  lettof 
ivaa  writton  end  should  oontein  inf onnatioii  the  paiecm  wiltteo 
to  will  obmI  in  directing  his  replj.  It  should  be  written  to  the 
right  hand  aide  of  the  sheet  and  about  two  or  two  and  one-half 
Inohes  fhim  the  top.  There  is  no  objection  to  using  two  or 
moie  lints  for  the  heading  if  required. 

The  Addressof  a  letter  consists  of  the  name  and  title  of  the 
person  or  firm  to  whom  you  are  writing,  the  reBidenoe»  or  place 
mi  bnsiniaB,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  which  the  letter  Is  to  be  sent. 

The  inside  address*  as  this  may  be  called,  will  be  the  same  ae 
the  address  on  the  enTelope»  excepting  that  on  the  inside  addrese 
Ihe  dty  end  state  may  be  written  on  the  same  line.  Begin  the 
adiffssoon  the  left-hand  side  of  the  sheet,  one  inch  from  the  edge 
of  the  paper,  and  en  the  Une  foUowlng  the  one  on  which  tiie 
heading  is  written.  The  second  line  of  the  address  should  begin 
an  inch  farther  to  the  right  than  where  the  first  line  is  begun. 

The  Stoper  Use  of  Tit]es.«-Two  titles  of  courtesy  should  not 
he  joined  to  the  same  name:  as,  Mr,  John  Hartleift  E$q,;  nor 
ahonld  a  title  of  courtesy  be  used  with  a  professional  or  official 
iitle:  as,  Mr.  J,  B.  WHson,  MD.,  or  Hon.  Henry  Weston,  I^. 
Que  exception  to  this  rule,  however,  is  permitted  where  a 
deigyman's  initials  or  first  name  is  not  known,  to  wrlt6»  J^mf* 
Mr.  (— )t  giving  only  the  surname. 

The  Itohitatlon  is  tiie  complimentary  term  used  to  begin  the 
letter.  The  forms  most  in  use  are  i9fr;  Dear  Siroc  My  J}ear  8if. 
In  addressing  a  firm.  Sire,  Dear  S(re,  OenUemen,  m  My  JDecif 
Sire.  If  the  person  addressed  be  a  lady,  Mculam,  or  Dear 
ffadam.  If  she  be  a  young,  unmarried  lady.  Dear  Mies,  or  it  ji 
quite  correct  to  omit  the  salutation  where  doubt  exists  as  ta 
whether  she  be  married  or  not»  or  if  the  writer  has  no  acquaint- 
ance with  her. 

Follow  the  salutation  with  acomma  and  dash,  and  never  write 
Oente  for  Oentlemen,  or  Dr  for  Dear,  eta 

Ihe  Posltioa  of  the  Bahitatlon  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
number  of  lines  in  the  address.  The  examples  on  next  page 
wU  illustrate  this  and  the  form  of  letters  in  general 

The  Body  of  the  Letter  is  that  part  which  contains  the  message 
or  information  to  be  imparted.  In  this,  good  form,  penmanship^ 
sparing  and  paragraphing  should  receive  due  care. 

The  body  of  a  bnsinflBB  letter  should  begin  oo  the  same  U^ 
following  the  satntation. 
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COMMON  FAULTS  IN  WMTPre  AND  SPXAKINa 

ooftftBoran 

""I  sball  walk  no  further^  should  be  **l  shall  walk  no 

farther/'    Farther  refers  to  additional  <iciantity. 

''I  haye  no  farther  use  for  if'  should  be  ^  have  no  f i||ther 

use  for  iV    Farther  refers  to  distance. 
""Is  that  him?"  should  be  ''Is  that  he?'' 
'Of  I  was  him''  should  be  ''If  I  were  he." 
"Better  than  me"  should  be  "Better  than  I." 
'*I  am  very  dry"  should  be  "I  am  very  thirsty." 
«'Both  of  these  men"  should  be  "Both  these  men." 
"Be  had  laid  down"  should  be  "He  had  lain  down." 
"^I  have  got  the  book'*  should  be  "I  have  the  book." 
"If  I  am  not  mistaken"  should  be  "If  I  mistake  not." 
"It  was  her  who  called^  should  be  "It  was  she  who  calM*'* 
"Lay  down  or  set  down"  should  be  "Ue  down  or  sit  down." 
"When  I  get  off  from  »  car"  should  be  "When  I  get  off  a 

car." 
"It  spread  all  over  the  town"  should  be  "It  spread  over  all 

file  town." 
"If  I  was  him  I  would  do  it"  should  be  "If  I  were  be  I 

IPpuld  do  it." 
"Be  is  down  in  the  basement"  should  ^  "H^  is  in  the  ^ase- 

nient." 
"I  know  better;  that  aint  so"  should  be  'Tardon  He,  I 

understand  differently." 
"I  see  him  every  now  and  thai"  should  be  ^  see  him  occa* 

sienally." 


'1  nvrer  play  if  I  can  help  it"  should  be  1  fieveir  play  if  I 
eM  avoid  it" 
'^His  works  are  approved  of  by  many'*  should  be  "His  worlcs 


are  apf  roved  by  ipany." 

"I  went  to  New  York,  you  know,  and  when  I  same  back,  you 
see,  I  opmmenced  attending  school,"  should  be  "I  went  to  New 
York,  ana  when  I  returned  I  commeneed  attending  echool." 
"it  )b  me"  shouM  be  "It  is  I." 
^'We  enter  in"  should  be  "We  enter." 
^  dont  think  so"  should  be  "I  think  not" 
"What  are  the  news?"  should  be  "What  is  the  pewsr' 
"He  fen  on  the  floor"  diould  be  "He  fell  to  the  floor." 
"^He  is  in  imder  the  wall"  diould  be  "He  is  under  the  wall." 
"Two  spoonsful  of  tea"  should  be  "Two  spoonfuls  at  tea." 
"A  new  pair  of  boots"  should  be  ^'A  pair  of  new  boots." 
"I  had  rathev  ride"  should  be  "I  would  rather  ride." 
"I  only  want  Ave  dollars"  should  be  "I  want  only  five  dol- 
lars." 

"Continue  on  In  this  way"  should  be  "Continue  in  this 
way." 

'1  expected  to  have  seen  him"  should  be  "I  expected  to  see 
him." 


r 
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LEITBB  WHiTlNQ  SI 

OhMlBg  follows  the  body  of  the  letter*  oo 
Ibi  Hm  below  the  lett  Uneof  the  letter,  and  ooneiete  of  the 
weideol  leq^  or  regard  need  to expreas  the  writer**  feelings 
lowifd  the  perMm  written  to.  The j  ere  In  e  sense  oonventional 
Mi  ere  oflsn  used  without  thought  as  to  their  meaning.  The 
SBOSi  oommoB  forms  In  bosiaess  use  are:  ^^lU^peeffuUp.** 
**Bi|pss0iHy  fonrn^**  *'Koin«  twry  retpictfuUy.**  "Y(nir$  truly,** 
^Tmnverifindp.**  ''Koiirs  faW^^r  ''SineerOy  9010%**  eto. 
*HIM10ill|f  Hours**  may  be  used  if  the  writer  Is  under  obligation 
%a  the  one  written  to.  or  **F>ratemaUif  youn**  ft  a  member  of 
the  same  order  or  eoolety. 

b  oBoial  leltsfs  a  more  formal  style  is  nsed:  as»  ^'Iftose  Oe 
Aeawrfobi^  Tcwm  tmy  rttpeo^fuUy.** 

The  eempUmsntaiy  dosing  should  always  be  oonslstent  with 
the  salotation  For  ejounple:  to  begin  a  letter  with  a  formal 
^8h^  and  dose  with  **8lneerdif  youn**  would  show  Toiy  bad 
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fht  Signature  ig  the  name  of  tha  wiitir  o»  tha  'im  oir 
company  ha  rtpvesants.  It  ihould  be  writt^i  under  iiie  em* 
plimentary  closing  and  akoald  end  juct  at  the  viplit-liMMl  idfB 

of  the  sheet. 

It  should  be  written  ▼evy  plainly.  Many  vtitere  biea  » 
habit  of  making  their  signatare  the  most  unintelligible  pert  of 
their  letters,  presuming  that  beoause  their  name  Is  ftuniliftr  to 
themselves  it  is  to  everybody  else. 

A  lady  writing  to  persons  with  wfawn  she  is  net  aeqoalllted 
should  always  prefix  the  title,  Aftss  or  Jlrs •,  in  parentbesiSi  to 

her  signature. 

Voiding.— The  letter  sheet  should  be  folded  so  as  to 
nearly  fill  the  envelope.  To  fold  a  sheet  of  letter  payer  to  fit 
the  No.  6  or  6%  envelope,  tum  the  bottom  of  the  sbeet  «P  to 
the  top,  making  one  fold,  then  fold  oqmaUar  f rpio  tbe  ri#it  #nd 
from  the  left,  making  the  letteir|  wb^n  folded,  a  little  iiarrower 
than  the  envelope.  If  the  envelope  is  held  with  the  left  AWd, 
back  up,  and  the  letter  inserted  as  folded,  all  the  receiver  has 
to  do  when  he  opens  the  envelope  is  to  withdraw  the  letter  and 
tum  back  the  folds,  and  he  has  it  before  hfm  right  a|do  up. 
This  is  importai^t. 

Sealing.— Be  particular  to  seol  your  letter  properly  eipo- 
cially  if  it  contains  money  or  oUier  enclosure. 

A  letter  of  introduction  or  recommendation  should  never  be 
sealed  when  entrusted  to  bearer. 

The  Envelope  Address.— The  name  and  titlf  sbovld  be 
written  on  the  center  of  the  envelope  le|igthwise«  When 
street  and  number  ^re  given,  or  the  direction  *'ln  care  of  Mr. 

"  they  follow  on  the  second  line,  the  city  or  town  on  the 

third,  and  the  state  on  the  f  ourtb  or  lower  right  hand  comer 
of  envelope. 

The  envelope  should  be  placed  before  the  writer  with  ti|o  flap 
farthest  from  him,  otherwise  it  wiU  be  addressed  upside  Jbwn 
and  the  letter  should  not  be  inserted  until  after  the  address  is 
written. 

More  than  five  million  letters  and  packages  reach  tbe  dead 
letter  office  at  Washington  every  year  becayse  tbey  are  im- 
properly directed,  therefore  great  care  should  be  eserelsed  in 
addressing  envelopes. 

See  examples  of  addressed  envelepea. 

The  envelope  used  for  business  purposes  should  have  either 
written  or  printed  upon  its  upper  left-hand  comer  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  with  the  request  to  be  returned  in  a 
certain  number  of  days  if  not  called  for. 


UBVffitt  wttra^G 
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Optning  LetUrt^ — ^Letters  are  properly  opened  by  inaert* 
ing  a  knife  or  other  convenient  instrument  under  the  flap  at 
the  end  and  cutting  across  the  top  of  the  envelope. 

BOMS  SPECIAL  POINTS  IN  BUSINESS  LETTEB8. 

1.  Be  brief  and  to  the  point  without  being  blunt  or  offensive. 

2,  Be  courteous  in  your  requests  and  polite  in  your  demands. 
8.  Never  write  a  letter  with  a  lead  pencil;  always  use  pen 

and  ink. 

4.  Avoid  the  use  of  flourishes. 

5.  Blots  and  errors  due  to  slovenliness  are  inexcusable. 

6.  Avoid  interlining;  rather  rewrite  your  letter. 

7.  Aim  to  write  as  legibly  as  you  know  how. 

8.  Never  discuss  or  refer  to  matters  of  a  social  nature  in  a 
business  letter. 

9.  Never  write  a  letter  when  angry  or  vexed. 

10.  Write  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only. 

11.  When  requesting  information  always  enclose  stamp  for 
reply. 

12.  If  your  letter  contains  money  or  an  enclosure  always 
state  the  amount,  or  what  the  enclosure  is. 

13.  Take  a  copy  of  all  letters  containing  matters  of  im» 
portance.    It  may  save  you  trouble.  *       :{ 

14.  Be  prompt  in  aclmowledging  the  receipt  of  a  business 
letter,  mentioning  its  date.  -  '^ 

15.  Never  write  an  anonymous  letter;  it  is  the  coward's 
weapon. 

16.  See  that  your  letters  are  divided  into  paragraphs  and 
properly  punctuated. 

17.  Write  as  though  your  correspondent  was  at  your  side 
and  you  were  talking  to  him. 

18.  Letters  ordering  goods  should  state  plainly  the  articles 
wanted,  giving  full  directions  for  shipping,  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  ordering. 

19.  Money  should  be  remitted  by  draft,  P.O.  order,  express 
order  or  registered  letter. 

20.  Money  orders  or  other  enclosures  should  be  folded  in  tte 
letter;  not  put  in  the  envelope  separately. 

21.  Do  not  use  figures  in  the  body  of  a  letter,  except  to  de- 
note sums  of  money,  dates,  street  or  P.  0.  box  numbers. 

22.  Do  not  forget  to  sign  your  name. 
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23.  &c  meani  "and  so  on  in  the  same  manner**  Etc.  is  en« 
tirely  different  and  means  '*and  other  things,"  Use  them  only 
in  their  correct  sense. 

24.  In  requesting  payment  of  money  due  you,  avoid  being 
offensive.  Remember,  it  is  better  to  liave  a  person  a  friend^ 
than  an  enemy, 

25.  Do  not  mix  up  an  order  for  goods  in  the  body  of  a  letter. 
Either  use  a  separate  sheet,  or  make  it  a  separate  part  of  your 
letter  with  only  one  style  or  kind  of  goods  on  a  line. 

26.  Use  care  and  neatness  in  addressing  your  envelope,  and 
if  writing  a  number  of  letters  be  sure  that  John  Smith's  letter 
does  not  go  in  Tom  Brown's  envelope. 

27.  Never  write  a  dun,  or  any  matter  of  imi>ortancc,  on  a 
postal  card.  To  make  a  tlireat  of  any  kind  on  a  postal  card 
renders  it  unmailable,  and  to  use  indecent  language  thereon  is 
a  criminal  offense,  und^  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

28.  A  prompt  aclmowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  an  order 
for  goods  is  a  commendable  practice. 

29.  Avoid  abbreviations  and  the  use  of  postscripts. 

80.  Never  write  a  threatening  letter;  in  most  of  the  States 
it  is  made  a  criminal  offense  by  statute. 

RULES  FOB  WBITINO  A  POSTAL 

1«  A  card  should  be  dated  either  on  the  upper  right-hand 
comer,  or  on  the  lower  left-hand  comer. 

2.  Always  sign  your  name  in  full. 

3.  If  you  wish  an  answer,  give  your  full  postoffice  address^ 
unless  it  is  well  known  by  the  person  to  whom  you  are  writing. 

4.  Never  write  a  demand  or  a  request  for  money  on  a  postal 
card.    It  is  disrespectful  to  the  person  receiving  it. 

6.  Never  write  an  mvitation  on  a  postal.  Society  prescribes 
polite  forms  for  this  purpose. 

6.  Do  not  trust  important  matters  to  a  postal  card,  for  it  is 
open  to  inspection,  and  the  law  does  not  provide  for  its  return 
to  the  writer  if  it  fails  to  reach  its  destination. 
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Letter  Gontaining  a  Bemittaiioe 

Canton,  CAlo,  Tth.  10,  19—^ 

MMBMt.    WILLIA1CB02V    A    CXTOn^ 

WlUlamsport,  Pa, 

Oentleiptii  :-*-Enelo8ed  please  find  N.  T.  Draft  for  Sixty^flTo 
Dollars  <  $65.00).  In  settlement  of  your  invoice  of  January  Ittht 
which  you  will  kindly  receipt  and  return. 

Yours  truly. 


Letter  Acknowledging  Above 

WlUlamsport,  Pa.,  Feb*  IS,  19—% 

Ma.  Pam  Sckraobr^ 

Canton,   Ohio 

Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  the  10th  Inst.,  containing  N.  T.  Draft  for 
Sixty-five  Dollars  ($65.00),  came  to  hand  this  morning. 

We  enclose  bill  properly  receipted,  and  wish  to  thank  you  for 
prompt  seltlement  or  your  account. 

Yours  respectfully, 

WiLLXAMBOK    ft    CATOW* 

Letter  Ordering  Goods 

120  Penn  St.  Scranton,  Pa.,  May  1,  19— w 

IfxssBB.  Geo.  ILL  Hill  ft  Co., 

110  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  til. 

Gentlemen: — Please  ship  by  freight  over  the  Penn.  line  tSie 
following  books! 

50  Copies  Handy  Encyclopedia,  Cloth  Binding 

10  Copies  Handy  Encyclopedia,  Half-Morooco  Binding 

27  Copies  The  Business  Educator,   Cloth  Binding 

IS  Copies  The  Business  Educator,  Morocco  Binding 

10  Copies  Bible  Symbols,  Cloth  Binding 

Enclosed  you  will  find  P.  O.  money  order  for  Flfty-fleven  Dol- 
lars ($57.00)  In  payment  of  obove.  Kindly  ship  as  promptly  «g 
possible,  and  oblige,  Yours  for  success. 

Edwxic  Lbwib^  Agent 

Galling  Attention  to  Brror  in  Xniroiee 

Hamilton,  Ohio,  Jan.  27,  19-^ 

MlBSBa.  Davis  ft  Holt^ 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen : — I  find  In  checking  your  Invoice  dated  the  10th  Inst 
for  shipment  of  biscuits  that  you  have  overcharged  me  16  cent* 
per  box  on  the  plain  sodas.  I  herewith  return  said  invoice  and  ask 
you  to  kindly  send  me  a  corrected  one.  Respectfully, 

Jas.  Dotli. 
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Xi«ttor  Aeknowledging  Order  for  Ooo4s 

110  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chleago,  IlL,  June  t,  19-^ 
Ur.  BDwnf  I^wxs^ 

Scranton*  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: — ^Tour  letter  of  the  Ist  Inst,  eontatnlnff  Flfty-e^ea 
PolUra  (167.00)  and  order  for  books,  has  been  received. 

We  are  shipping  your  books  via  Penn.  freight  as  ordered,  and 
trust  they  will  reach  you  without  any  unnecessary  delay.  BlU  off 
ladins  wlU  be  mailed  you  tomorrow. 

Tnanklnff  you  for  the  above  order,  and  wishing  you  the  best  of 
success,  we  are  Yours  very  truly, 

Oao.  M.  HnL  ft  Co. 

l4lltr  ZnoUatef  Oorrtetsd  XiiTOist 

Cincinnati.  Ohio,  Jan.  80,  |9* 

ICR.  JAS.  DOTLB, 

Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir: — ^Tour  favor  of  the  S7th  |nst  ts  at  band*  and  \n  reply* 
ffe  desire  to  apologise  for  our  error,  and  herewlQi  enclose  you  Qor* 
rseted  Involosb  x^urs  truly, 

Datis  ft  Hcur» 

Per  P. 

Lettar  BeqiiMting  a  Loan 

Denver,  Colo.,  June  1,  19—. 
Mb,  nuKX  Warra, 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Dear  Sir: — ^Much  as  I  dislike  the  idea  of  asking  any  one  to  be 
laoonvenienoed  by  my  olreumstances.  I  am  6bliged  to  borrow 
Twenty-five  Dollars  until  the  first  of  June,  and  I  take  the  liberty, 
knowina  your  confidence  in  me  and  your  generosity,  to  ask  if 
you  can  aooommodate  me  with  a  loan. 

I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  hope  yoa  will  pardon  me  If  1 
have  trespassed  on  your  kfadaieM. 

Believe  me.  Gratefully  yours, 

JOBM  Low  our; 
QMtkg  Hotieo  of  Iloto  Ooming  Dno 

Burlington.  Iowa,  Itfaroh  XO,  19— v 
Ilk.  D.  E.  HoLTZ« 

Dos  Moines,  Iowa. 
Dear  Sir: — ^Toyr  note  for  Fifty  Dollars   (160.00).  dated  Sept. 
ao,  1916,  at  six  months,  and  made  in  our  fttvor,  will  be  due  and 
pajrablt  at  the  0tate  National  Bank  on  the  80th  inst 
SMly  proviiB  lor  sam^  and  obUgi^  Tmim  truly, 

ft  Kkk. 
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Xiitter  Bnelosinff  Note  for  Oolleetion 

LouIsx'iUe,   Ky.,   April   B,    19— w 

FAAinaf   AND  HE&CIXA24T8'   BANK, 

JopUn,  Mo. 

Oentlemen: — We  enclose  a  note  for  91xty-flve  Dollars  (|65.00), 
drawn  by  J.  K.  Watson  of  your  town,  and  clue  the  30th  of  this 
month. 

Kindly  collect  the  amount  of  same,  together  with  six  months' 
interest  due,  and  remit  the  iproceeds  to  us  in  Chicago  or  N.  T. 
exchanflre. 

Thankinff  you  In  advance,  we  i^re.        Yours  truly, 

RiLET    &   RiDNOUR. 

Xiotttr  Bnclosing  Bill  of  Lading  to  Bank  for  Oolleetion 

^  Moline,  Miss.,  April   8,   19 — b 

FmsT  National  Bank, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs: — ^We  enclose  herewith  bill  of  ladinir  to  our  name  en* 
dorsed  in  favor  of  Mr.  John  Marten,  10  Beaver  St.,  your  olty. 

Kindly  deliver  said  bill  of  ladinir  to  Mr.  Marten  upon  payment 
of  Forty  Dollars  (140.00)  and  the  cost  of  remitting  the  amount  to 
US  In  N.  Y.  exchange. 

Thanklnff  you  for  your  kind  attention  to  the  above,  we  are. 

Yours  trdly, 

OxFono  Pub.  COb 

Xietter  of  Hesignation 

Streator,  111.,  June  1,  19— w 
Mttsas.  HoFniAN  Mfq.  Co.« 
City. 

Q«»ntlemen: — ^Havlni?  decided  to  fro  Into  business  for  myself,  I 
am  therefore  oblifired  to  resign  my  position  and  ask  to  be  relieved 
from  my  duties  the  flrst  of  June  next. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  it  is  with  feelings  of  regret  that  I  sever 
my  connection  with  associations  that  have  always  been  of  the  most 
pleasant  character.  Yours  very  respectfully, 

Gsa  W.  Haroino. 

Xietter  Advising  Shipment  on  Commission 

Grand  Haven,  Mich,  June  26,  19-^ 
ICUSRS.    HUX  4:  LbRNB^ 

Commission  Merchants. 
Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen: — ^As  per  our  previous  nrran??ement,  I  am  shipping 
you  tonight  via  Steamer  Conger,  on  consl^ment, 

600  baskets  of  cliolce  peaches. 

Kindly  take  care  of  same  and  dispo!«e  of  them  at  the  best  price 
obtainable  and  place  the  proceeds  to  the  credit  of  my  account 

Yours  truly, 

J.  B.  QRBoa   (Shipper). 
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L9tUr  diving  Hotiet  of  Traveltr's  Call 

iPrinted  Letterhead.) 

Jan.  10,  19-— s 
KntauAK,  Brown  &  Co.« 

Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen  :-*-0|ir  representative.  Mr.  A,  K.  Parks^  expects  to 
call  upon  you  about  the  first  of  February  with  a  full  line  of  sam- 
ples of  the  latest  and  best  In  knitted  goods. 

We  trust  you  will  defer  placing  your  order  until  you  see  what 
we  have  to  ofter,  as  we  believe  we  have  exceptional  values  for  the 
trade  this  year. 

Thanking  you  for  your  many  past  favors;  we  are. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Kbnztb  KNrrriNo  Mills, 

J.  D.  K 

An  Order  on  a  BntinesB  Bonsg  for  Ooodt 

Troy,  N.  T.,  June  2,  19-A, 
Ifama.  abtrur  &  Oomris, 

City. 

Gentlemen :— -Please  deliver  to  the  bearer,  Mr.  Chas.  Wright,' 
goods  that  he  may  select,  not  exceeding  in  value  Fifty  Dollars 
lISO.OO),  which  you  may  diarge  to  our  account  and  mall  us  in- 
iroloe  for  same. 

Tour  kind  attention  will  oblige.  Yours  truly, 

Scott  &  Ca 
Xiottor  Complaining  of  Shortage  in  Ooods 

Fresno,  Cal.,  June  10,  19—. 
li^t**   HABkiaoN  Wbxr  &  Co.« 

59  Lake  St,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen: — ^Tour  shipment  of  Gold  Soap,  which  left  Chicago 
on  the  Srd  of  April,  reached  us  today,  and  we  find  same  to  be  ten 
boxes  short 

We  return  you  herewith  freight  receipt,  which  does  not  corre* 
spond  to  the  bill  of  lading  or  your  invoice,  and  ask  you  to  kindly 
Investigate  the  cause  of  the  shortage.      Yours  very  truly, 

PSTERSON  Bros. 

Per  J.  D.  P. 

\ 

LotUr  Olrinf  Hotieo  of  DiiBolntion  of  Partnerghip 

Mendota,  III.,  April  9,  19— v 

We  hereby  give  notice  that  the  partnership  heretofore  existing 
and  doing  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Shaw  &  Bentley  has 
been  this  ninth  day  of  April,  1911,  dissolved  by  mutual  consent 
and  Vr.  Shaw  appointed  to  collect  all  outstanding  debts  and  settle 
all  acoooats  of  said  firm.  Jas.  D.  Shaw, 

C.  R.  BxNTLsr: 

The  above  notice  may  be  either  published  or  addressed  to 
individiiali  interested  in  the  change. 
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Letter  OompUinliiff  ol  the  VoA«Arrlnl  ol  Ooode 

Toreatdk  Cen.*  March  8,  19— w 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen : — ^The  shlppaent  of  Art  Ooode  whldi  yoa  ma4«  tQ  ue 
the  I8th  of  la«t  month  ha«  not  yet  arHveO.  Wq  heve  ^wn  e4Ti«ed 
by  the  Customs  Dqpartouint  that  they  art  hel9«  h«ld  fer  Invoice, 

Kindly  mall  copy  of  Oertlfled  Involoa  to  the  Department  at 
WlndBor,  and  urge  them  to  paaa  the  foods  at  onee,  o^}lf|a||; 

Toura  truly, 

RoBMiTa  ft  Ca 


Hequestlng  Addresa  of  Paper  Ohanged 

CQUOOrO,  N.  9..  Juae  },  19—. 

MIB8RB.   HBKALD  PUB.  G0.« 

Boston,  Mass. 
Gentlemen: — ^Wlll  you  please  change  the  e^^tfew  Ot  WY  "Be^ 
aid"  from  J.  K  Good,  79  Palace  SU  to  J.  K.  Good*  94  Tork  St.( 
Coaoord,  N.  H,,  and  obUge?  Tovre  truly* 

J.  X.  OtooOb 

LlTTl&S  BBQUBSTZNO  8PB0ZAL  FAV0B8 

A  letter  nrnkini «  reoueet  of  any  kind  ebould  tpproaeh  the 
subject  in  a  direct  manner.  The  nature  of  the  request  should 
be  stated  at  the  beginning,  and  any  eieplrattion  neoetMYy  for 
making  the  request  should  follow,  and  be  brief  and  to  the  point. 

If  necessary  to  ask  for  a  remitt^mce  on  an  af^eoqnt  not  ^et 
due,  for  the  privilege  of  drawing  on  a  prompt  paying  e«8to|9iri 
or  for  an  extension  of  time  on  an  account  or  notf,  q^ial  9tli 
should  be  used  in  wording  the  request 

The  following  will  serre  as  examples: 

Bellevucb  MldL.  June  15,  19«w 

MB88B0.    :^INQMAir   $C   SON. 

Detroit,  llioh. 

Gentlemen: — For  some  time  past  our  business  has  been  tied  up 
to  such  an  extent  on  aooount  of  circumstances  over  which  we  havo 
no  control,  that  we  are  obliged  to  asl(  you  if  you  can  favor  ps  witb 
a  remittance  ooverlnc  one*half  your  account  We  wiU  beataa  to 
extend  the  time  for  the  payment  of  th^  balapoe  to  thf  llth  of  iM^ 
provided  you  oan  accommodate  us  with  your  oheok  by  the  lOtb  li|St« 

We  anticipate  a  speedy  adjustment  of  our  dlfAoultieSi  aii4  i'B'pe 
this  will  be  the  only  time  we  wilt  be  under  the  necessity  of  ^•^''ng 
on  you  for  your  account  before  due. 

Kindly  wire  your  ri^ly  at  our  expense.  Tbaaklnf  you  In  gd* 
vance,  we  are,  ^•*^*^8M8»'fctaAA»  A  Oa. 
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Asking  Rote  ISxtended 

Red  Oak,  Iowa,  Jan.  10»  19— ^ 

9W$Kt,  RAMTMAXf  ft  OOm 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Dear  Sirs: — ^We  find  that  we  will  be  unable  to  meet  our  note 
for  Two  Hundred  Dollars  (1200.00),  due  the  first  of  February,  and 
write  to  enoulre  if  you  will  kindly  extend  the  time  of  payment  to 
the  first  of  Karch.  By  that  time  we  will  be  able  to  meet  princii>al 
and  interest  in  fulL 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  ask  this,  and  if  not  donvenlent  for  you, 
klndlT  notify  vs  by  return  mall  so  that  we  may  make  other  ar- 
rang«A«BtSb  We  trust,  however,  you  oan  aooommodate  us,  and  de- 
tire  to  thank  you  in  advance  for  the  favor. 

t'ourt  very  respectfully, 

Jahss  Dbnmis  a  Ca 

jl  LXnSBS  OF  ZNTBODUOnON 

Letters  of  Introduction  may  be  either  of  a  social  or  business 
liktare.  The  fact  that  a  letter  is  given  is  usually  considered  as 
'an  indorsement  of  the  bearer,  therefore,  in  introducing  a  busi- 
ness acquaintance  care  should  be  exercised  that  the  person 
introduced  be  one  you  can  safely  recommend,  and  your  letter 
Itrorded  so  that  you  wiU  not  be  obligating  yourself  further  than 
yofu  intend 

\  Letters  of  Introduction  should  not  be  sealed,  as  the  person 
introduced  has  a  right  to  know  what  the  letter  contains. 

nie  following  will  serve  as  an  example: 

Dixon.  HL,  April  7,  19^. 

Kb.  J.  B.  lOanfmit, 

16  Spruce  St,  Louisville,  Ky. 

^  Dear  iir  :*— This  leill  introduoe  to  you  my  friend,  iCr.  Harold 
Rogers  who  represents  the  Gibson  ManufactuHnff  Co.  of  Chica^, 
enme  builders^  irho  desire  to  open  a  branch  office  in  your  o!ty. 

Any  assistance  you  may  be  able  to  five  Mr.  Rogers  in  securing 
a  suitable  location  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  me. 

Touni  W7  respectfully. 

Wjc.  Sbabs. 

Besides  the  address  of  the  person  or  firm  to  whom  the  letter 
ii  addressed,  the  envelope  should  have  on  the  lower  left-hand 
COHMT  the  foQowilig:  Introducing  Mr*  Harold  Rogers. 

Letters  of  Xndorsement 

A  letter  introducing  a  business  acquaintance  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  business  relations  between  him  and  the  persons  to 
whom  he  is  introduced  is  called  a  letter  of  indorMefMut.  If  the 
BOTSon  asking  such  a  letter  is  known  to  be  financially  respon- 
sflble  and  oz^good  character  and  business  ability,  little  risk 
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is  assumed;  but  unless  he  is  known  to  possess  these  qualitiei 
the  letter  better  not  be  given. 

Letters  of  indorsement  should  not  be  sealed  if  delivered  to 
the  person  requesting  them. 

The  following  is  a  safe  form: 

Muskegon,  Mich.,  ^une  1,  19 — b 
Messrs.  Edison  Electric  Co., 

Kalamasoo,  Mich. 

Gentlemen  r — The  bearer,  Mr.  Robt  West,  Is  preparing  to  en- 
cage  in  business  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  calls  on  you  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  your  goods. 

Nine  years'  acquaintance  with  Mr.  West  Justifies  us  in  stating 
that  he  is  a  gentleman  of  sterling  qualities  and  business  ability, 
and  knowing  the  field  in  which  he  is  about  to  locate,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  you  will  find  it  profitable  to  extend  to  him 
every  courtesy.  Very  truly  yours, 

RoBT.  Walton  ft  Son. 

Letter  Incurring  Direct  Uability 

110  Lincoln  St,  Rockford,  HI.,  March  8,  19— v 
MissBS.  Jab.  Rat  &  Co.^ 

90  State  St,  Chicago,  HI. 

Gentlemen : — ^This  will  introduce  Mr.  R  E.  Higglns  of  our  city* 
who  wishes  to  purchase  goods  on  thirty  days'  time. 

We  have  known  Mr.  Higgins  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  con« 
fldently  state  that  he  is  good  for  whatever  contracts  he  may  make^ 

You  may  consider  this  letter  indorsement  to  the  extent  of  One 
thOttsand  Dollars.  Respectfully  yours, 

COUB   St   McKENSOL 

LBTTBBS  OF  BBOOllMBNDAnOH 

In  giving  a  letter  of  recommendation  it  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  writer,  that  in  recommending  another, 
three  persons  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  it 

If  not  carefully  worded  the  applicant  might  be  entrusted 
with  duties  or  responsibilities  on  the  strength  of  such  a  letter, 
that  he  is  totally  unfit  for,  and  consequently  the  employer 
would  suffer  loss  and  be  put  to  inconvenience,  the  applicant  in* 
stead  of  being  benefited  would  be  disgraced,  and  the  writer*! 
reputation  for  good  Judgment  and  truthfulness  be  injured. 

If  the  applicant  merits  commendation  it  should  never  be 
withheld;  but  the  letter  should  never  overdraw  or  state  more 
than  he  is  capable  of  fulfilling. 

The  letter  may  be  addressed  to  the  person  or  firm  to  whoin 
the  bearer  desires  to  make  application;  or  it  may  be  written 
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without  address,  or  "To  whom  it  may  eoncemJ'    In  either  of 
the  latter  ways  it  may  then  be  presented  to  any  one  the  bearer 
chooses. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  usual  forms: 

UUca,  K.  Y^  Jan.  26.  19^^ 

1CBSSS8.  J.   PXTZBtOK  4:  Cc, 

Hillsboro,  Iowa. 

Gentlemen :— We  take  pleasure  in  statins  that  Mr.  Will  Cam- 
eron, who  has  been  In  our  employ  for  the  past  three  yearsL  as  clerk, 
has  by  the  faithful  performance  of  his  work  and  his  manly,  uprisht 
character,  won  for  himself  the  respect  and  confidence  of  every  one 
connected  with  our  establishment. 

We  regret  that  faJlinff  health  compels  him  to  seek  outside  em« 

Slosrment.  and  we  heartily  recommend  him  as  a  trustworthy,  capa* 
le  and  energetic  salesman.  Tours  very  respectfully, 

KlKNXTH   SiBTBNS   CfK 

An  Open  Letter  of  Recommendation 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  June  20,  19—% 
To  Whom  It  Mat  Concern  : 

This  is  to  certify  that  tlie  bearer,  Mr.  George  J.  Bailey,  has  been 
in  the  employ  of  our  company  for  the  past  two  years,  as  book- 
keeper, and  that  he  has  proven  himself  to  be  capable,  energetic  and 
faithful,  a  young  man  of  good  habits,  and  fine  Christian  character, 
and  we  heartily  recommend  him  to  anyone  desiring  the  services  of 
a  competent  bookkeeper. 

He  leaves  us  to  better  bis  position,  and  carries  with  him  our 
best  wishes  for  his  success.  RespectfuUy, 

Cabtbi  Co. 

Per  J.  C.  Carter,  PresL 

.  Woodward  Ave., 
Cleveland,  Ohio^  March  10,  19 — w 

The  bearer.  Miss  Jennie  Comrie,  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
millinery  department  of  our  dry  goods  house  for  several  years^  and 
we  take  x^easure  in  stating  that  ner  services  have  been  very  satis* 
factoiTt  and  we  would  be  glad  to  retain  her  at  an  advanced  salary, 
but  she  has  decided  to  go  weet. 

We  cheerfully  recommend  her  as  being  a  lady  of  exceptionally 
good  Judgment  In  her  line  of  work  and  capable  of  holding  the  best 
olass  of  tradSi 

Jones  &  BiNSotcr. 
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A  ZiVttar  of  AppHcttkui  aboold  be  Um  beet  ipeoliBea  of  lelttr 
Uw  writer  c«n  jvoduos,  both  as  to  the  penmunhip  and  ocmpi^ 
■Itlon.  Betnember  the  experienoed  eye  of  the  bwrinow  mut  will 
■Mdilf  deteot  the  emm,  if  aaj,  uid  not  only  thM,  IM  fomn 
AS  eettmats  of  your  quftlitlee  hj  the  letter  you  writ* 

The  following  miftgeetiooi  mhy  be  helpful: 

1.  Write  your  lett«r  «f  appliofttioo  your*t^lid  do  notHftlr 
for  ft  pooltioii  you  doubt  your  own  ability  to  fllL 

S.  WrltA  respectfully,  and  modestly,  fnnkly  •tatlng  yotn 
qoftlificAtiODs.  witliout  boosting. 

8.  Be  aure  tha  form  of  your  letter,  the  gnunmftr,  punotofttlaii. 
■pelllBt  tnd  UM  Of  oapltaU  aro  oonect 

4  Let  tU  writing  be  ae«t,  the  letter  tnm  troaa  biota  «aA 
MWoiet.  eren  If  yuu  have  to  rewrite  it  hftU  ft  doBen  tlmei, 

fi.  /If  makiag  ft  pereoiml  applioation.  ftud  you  ftrVMked  to  WtiM 
yonr  letter  then  ftnd  there,  be  prepared.  Keep  your  *'*™;*'*t 
oolleoted  and  put  these  auggeations  into  praotloe. 

&  Beptylng  to  so  ftdTertiBement,  atate  when  ftnd  whve  tte 
■dTertlaement  waa  aeen.  U&be  applloation  for  tha  posltlaa 
ftdvertlaed,  and  ftnswer  all  the  requirementa. 

Sftlesmao's  i^ipUcaUon 

La  Grui«.  ID.,  Aptn  m,  ML 
Htwn.  Ahhoi-*  ±  Co.. 
ChleaFo.  m. 
OaiUuiwa.--I{aplylng  lo  rnur  adTrnlsecioit  tn  Bttuntay*!  "ttaeor^ 
■■aM"  tar  a  cttr  iklcaiuii.  I  rB^ecUully  applr  for  the  podtkm  na  eOK 
I  heva  bed  Uma  rcao'  aipsiHua  aa  r'*™"  lor  a  Una  of  fooda  «flta|  ta 
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Cloeen  and  Iratdken,  and  laioiw  the  dty  4ttd  tire  timds  flioiovi^jrrirAU  t 
«8k  i»  an  opportiuiity  to  prove  my  abilitjr  to  sell  goods^ 
t     I  respectfully  refer  you  to  J.  H.  Boony  ft>-Co.^  10  S;*  W«ter_8|.»<)Ufiaco» 
or  John  D.  MJUa»  160  Market  St.,  Chicago. 

I  shall  be  ^ad  focaU  on  you  for  a  persooal  interview:^ 

Youis  yery'truiy, 

.  JLp^dofttiiim  tor  >68itibitTa8  Clexlt 

^^  ^print^eld,  m.,  Utij'x~i9\t. 

cuenooe^ni;  

^'<3entlemen:<-Leaming  through  sTtriend  ofmine'^that  your  business  la 
increasing  to  such  ka  extent  that  you  require  the  services  of  another  clerk. 
f,  hereby  respectfully  apply  for  the  position.  If  I  am  accepted  I  wfll  faithfully 
eerve  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability*  and  your  interests  will  be  my  first  con« 
•ideratton. 

I  sbi^  be  glad  to  furnish  testimonials  aa  to  mj  character  ability*  ete: 
fi^tag  to  hawr  firom  you  favorably*  I  lUn, 

Yours,  very  .respectfully,' 

CuNTON  McIDkw 

USnB&S  SSQtnttTiNO  PATMIBHT 

.The  composition  of  a  letter  requesting  payment  of  an  aoopont 
is  often  a  perplexing  task,  particolarlj  if  the  person  or  firm  is 
capable  of  paying,  bat  careless  about  it. .  Such  a  letter,  to  be 
perfect,  must  not  only  obtain  the  money  duOr*  but  do  so  without 
giving  offense.  Such  letters  should  not»  as  a  rule,  be  blu^it  or 
abrupt,  but  should  courteously  and  clearly,  state  the  reasons  for 
the  request.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  suggest  placing  the 
«cc6unt  in  the  hands  of  a  ooUector>  the  suggestion  should  not  ba 
fRit  in  the  form  of.  a  threat  but  in  such  language  at  wiU  Show 
:^ur  reluctance  about  using  such  means.  Generally  speaking, » 
•latemeiit  of  the  debtor's  account  is  usually  all  that  ianecessarj 
jlo  remind  him  that  payment  Isazpected  when  due. 
)  If  necessaiy  to  request  prompt  payment,  something  like  tb# 
following  may  be  used; 

, »ew  York,  N.  Y.,  Uajt  T/lwe; 

Mr.  D.  C  QowAN, 

Oswego,  N.  Y.  _  _    ..^.. 

Dear  Sir:— Inclosed  please  iind  statement  id  your  eocouat  for  AprH; 
which  we  trust  you  will  find  correct. 

We  iroold  Appreciate  it  if  you  will  kindly  check  same  at  your  eartlesi 
eoafenisQoe  aad  send  us  a  K.  Y.  Draft  for  the  amovnu 

Yovn  tnflyt 

SmxaaoN  ft*  Dbw8nap. 
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If  the  debtor  is  tardy  a  second  request  might  be  worded  as 
follows: 

New  York,  N.  T.,  June  20,  19 — . 
111.  J.   a.  HOMXB, 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir : — ^We  respectfully  call  attention  to  your  account,  whloh 
Is  now  some  time  past  due,  and  ask  if  you  cannot  favor  us  with  your 
check  by  return  mail. 

or. 

Net  hearlnsr  from  you  regarding  the  amount  of  your  account,  now 
past  due,  we  take  the  liberty  of  drawing  on  you  at  three  days'  sight, 
and  trust  that  you  will  kindly  honor  the  draft  when  presented. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  we  are.  Yours  truly, 

CONNOB  &  BUIINV. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  April  1,  1911. 
llfessas.  MAXWELL  &  Gordon^ 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen: — The  Second  National  Bank  has  this  morning  re- 
turned to  us  our  Draft  on  you,  dated  March  10  th  for  Fifty-four  Dol- 
lars (154.00)  with  the  explanation,  "No  attention  paid  to  notice." 
Since  we  have  given  you  all  the  time  you  asked  for  the  i>a3rment  of 
your  account,  unless  some  satisfactory  explanation  is  forthcoming 
70U  will  put  us  under  the  necessity  of  placing  your  account  in  the 
bands  of  our  collector. 

Awaiting  a  prompt  reply,  we  are.  Respectfully, 

Davis  &  LAWBaNca. 
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He  is  an  unmanly  man  who  has  not  grace  to  apologize  for 
inflicting  a  wrong,  knowingly  or  otherwise. 

If  you  owe  an  apology,  make  it  promptly.  The  longer  you 
let  it  go,  the  harder  it  becomes  to  offer.  Failure  to  pay  an 
account  or  keep  a  business  engagement  may  be  unavoidable, 
but  neglect  to  explain  matters  invariably  leaves  a  bad  im> 
pression  on  the  one  to  whom  the  explanation  is  due. 

Apology  tor  Failure  to  Keep  a  Business  Appointment 

Akron,  Ohio,  Jan.  27,  19 — . 

ICa  J.  NOBTHCOTT, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dear  8ir:-^I  very  much  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  meet  you  at 
the  "Conwell  House'*  yesterday  as  I  had  expected.  Owing  to  a 
smasb*up  on  the  road,  my  train  was  so  much  behind  time  it  was  lm« 
poOTible  for  me  to  keep  the  engaipement 
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If  Ton  will  klndlr  Inforni  me  when  It  will  be  convenient  for  jou 
to  aee  me  I  will  be  Klad  to  airangH  lay  tiunlriuHH  Hnd  mwG  you  on 
wbataver  d«te  70U  may  susKest.  blncerelr  yours, 

Wk.  J,  Kino. 

Apalocy  for  rftilora  to  Pay  «n  AxcooDt 

Watcrtown,  S.  D.,  April  4,  19 — . 
HaMBB.  (^O.  MOOBB  £  Co., 
Forgo,  N.  D. 
Oentlaman: — We  owe  you  an  apology  for  not  having  settled  our 
•cootint  the  first  of  ttte  month  aa  promised.     We  have  bean  dlsaj^ 
pointed  in  not  receiving  returns  for  several  large  ahlpcnenta  the  past 
Btontb,  but  expect  to  be  able  to  settle  our  account  in  rull  not  later 
tHan  the  )Oth  tnat. 

If  you  will  kindly  give  us  thia  extension  ot  time  we  assure  yon 
the  account  will  then  be  paid. 

Tnietlns  tlist  we  have  not  put  you  to  any  Inconvenience,  we  ar«t 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

CONOBB  ft  Dun. 


FSNNflTLVANXA.  RAILWAT  STATION  IN  NBW  TORK  C3TT 
This  station  In  the  heart  ot  New  Tork  City  is  reached  from  the 
Mmt  Jerwy  rida  thronib  double  tracked  tunnels  under  the  HudsoK 
Bhnr  Willi  a  dallr  sorvloe  of  400  Pennsylvania  trains-  It  Is  oon- 
tMotsd  with  Lnu  JsUtkd  by  toar  track  tunnels  under  the  Slast  River 
tfaroofb  wUcb  UM  iMic  Uutd  BoUwv  «perat«  a  dally  aervlce  ot 
■M  tnUM. 
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BOOKKEEPING 

Bvery  business  whether  large  or  small  should  keep  a  cor- 
rect record  of  its  activities  and  to  facilitate  the  keeping  of 
such  record  the  science  of  bookkeeping  has  been  evolved 
until  today  a  well  kept  set  of  books  will  reveal  every  trans- 
action of  a  business  down  to  the  smallest  detail. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  bookkeeping,  commonly  called  single 
and  double  entry. 

Single  entry  method  of  keeping  books  is  very  unsatisfac- 
tory and  the  practice  is  rapidly  disappearing  as  it  has  no 
advantages.  Books  commonly  used  are  the  Day  Book,  Cash 
Book  and  Ledger. 

In  the  Day  Book  all  transactions  other  than  cash  receipts 
and  disbursements  are  entered  daily  with  no  regard  as  to 
debits  and  credits. 

Cash  Book  is  used  to  record  all  transactions  where  cash  is 
involved.  Receipts  being  entered  on  the  left  side  and  dis- 
bursements on  the  right,  difference  between  th«  total  on  the 
left  and  that  on  the  right  side  representing  cash  on  hand 
and  in  bank. 

Ledger  is  used  to  keep  a  record  of  customers  and  creditors* 
few  if  any  other  accounts  being  kept,  such  as  Inventory, 
Machinery,  Expenses,  etc. 

With  this  method  in  use  it  is  impossible  to  balance  books, 
locate  errors,  guard  against  embezzlement  or  theft,  arrive 
at  cost  of  doing  business  and  numerous  other  elements  which 
have  an  important  bearing  in  a  well  conducted  business. 

A  Double  entry  system  requires  the  keeping  of  an  account 

with  every  element  of  the  business,  not  only  of  the  assets 

and  liabilities,  but  also  the  Expense,  Merchandise  and  Profit 

and  Loss.    Every  debit  must  have  an  equivalent  credit  and 
vice  versa.    In  this  manner  a  balance  is  maintained. 

Accounts  may  be  classified  as  Personal  and  Impersonal, 
Real  and  Nominal. 

Under  the  classification  of  Personal  accounts  we  have  Cus- 
tomers' and  Creditors'  accounts.  Imjiersonal  accounts  are 
classified  as  follows: 


Impenaaal 
BmI  NoiitaAl 

Machinery  Expenses 

Fiztares  Interest 

Land  Salaries 

Buildings 
Merchandise 

A  novice  in  attempting  to  keep  books  should  keep  this  mle 
before  him  at  all  times.  Debit  what  you  receive  or  costs 
value.    Credit  what  you  dispose  of  or  produces  value. 

A  debit  should  be  either  an  asset  or  expense.  A  credit 
should  be  a  liability  or  a  profit 

In  the  following  few  lines  the  writer  will  endeavor  to  lay 
out  a  simple  system  which  can  be  adopted  in  a  good  many 
small  concerns  and  if  strictly  followed,  will  reveal  all  the 
information  necessary. 

Books  to  be  used  are  the  Journal,  Cash  Book  and  Ledger. 

Accounts  to  be  opened  in  the  ledger  in  the  following  order: 

John  Smith,  Notes  Receivable,  Merchandise  Inventory,  Mer- 
chandise Purchases,  Merchandise  Sales,  Gash  Sales,  Notes 
Payable,  Furniture  and  Fixtures;  Pay  Roll,  Rent,  Stamps, 
Discount,  EiZpense,  H.  Harper,  John  Jones,  N.  Frye,  J.  Hart, 
W.  Alexander,  Grand  Rapids  Desk  Co.,  Excelsior  Store  Fixture 
Co.,  Dry  Goods  Supply  Co. 

John  Smith  desires  to  enter  the  dry  goods  business.  He 
intends  to  invest  110,000  in  Cash,  6  notes  of  |1,000  eacfh,  ma- 
taring  Jan.  1, 1920,  and  every  six  months  thereafter,  due  from 
Ed.  Brown  and  job  lot  of  merchandise  for  which  he  paid 
16,000.    The  entries  made  are  as  follows: 

JOURNAL 

Dr.  Gr. 

Oet  1    NotM  Bac«lTable  15,000 

Itotliaiidiie  InTontory   5,000 

John  Bniith $10,000 

Gash  Book  Cash  Book 

Dr.  Cr. 

Oct  1    John  Smith,  In vst...f  10,000 
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On  Oct  1— (1)  Merchandise  sold  for  cash  amounted  to 
189.46.  (2)  Bill  of  goods  sold  on  account  to  H.  Harper  for 
1290.47.  (3)  Paid  rent  1  mo.  in  advance,  1100.00.  (4)  Pur- 
chased oflUce  desk  and  chair,  total,  176.00,  from  Grand  Rapids 
Desk  Co.  on  account  (5)  Paid  Transportation  Co.  to  move 
stock  of  goods  from  Warehouse,  $120.00.  Bought  (6)  f  10.00 
Postage  Stamps.  (7)  Purchased  shelving  and  counters  from 
Excelsior  Store  Fixtures  Co.  on  account  1475.00.  (8)  Paid 
cash  for  stock  of  merchandise  from  bankrupt  concern  for 
f4,600.00. 

The  foregoing  entries  would  appear  as  follows: 

CASH  BOOK.  ON  LEFT  SIDE 

(1)  Oct.  1     Cash  Sales  I  SMC 

JOURNAL 

(2)  Oct  1     (Debit)    H.    Harper    290.47 

(Credit)    Mdae.   Sales    |2M.i7 

CASH  BOOKp  ON  RIGHT  SIDE 
(S)    Oct.  1     Rent  for  Oct 100.00 

JOURNAL 
(4)    Oct,  1     (Debit)    Furniture   and  Fixtures...     76.00 

(Credit)   Or.  Rapids  Desk  Co 76.00 

CASH  BOOK,  ON  RIGHT  SIDE 

Oct  1     Expense  moving  goods  120.00 

"      1    Posuge  stamps  10.00 

JOURNAL 

(7)  Oct.  1     (D^it)    Fum.  and  Fix 479.00 

(Credit)   Bkcelslor  Bt  Fixtures  Co.  475.00 

CASH  BOOK.  ON  RIGHT  SIDE 

(8)  Oct  1     Merchandise   purchases    450.00 

On  Oct  IS— (9)  He  borrows  f2,500.00  from  the  First  Na^ 
tional  Bank.  Cash  sales  up  to  date  total  |1»092.50.  Merchan- 
dise sold  to  the  following  on  account:  John  Jones,  160.00; 
N.  Frye,  145.00;  J.  Hart»  1120.00;  W.  Alexander,  1246.00. 
Oct  16,  purchased  check  protector  (Furniture  and  Fixtures), 
146.00  for  cash.  (10)  Oct  18,  discounted  B.  Brown's  $1,000 
note  due  Jan.  1,  1920,  to  the  bank,  proceeds  1990.00.  (11)  J. 
Hart  returned  goods  claiming  same  were  damaged  amounting 
to  120.00.  (12)  Oct  22,  W.  Alexander  gave  note  due  in  8  mos. 
for  $246.00.  (13)  Purchased  bill  of  goods  from  Dry  Goods 
Supply  Oo.  on  account,  total  $1,200.00.  (14)  <^t  25,  paid 
pay  roll,  $225.00.  (15)  Oct  30,  drew  $2,000.00  to  invest  in 
home. 


iH 
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Those  transactions  having  numbers  will  now  be  taken  up, 
the  unnumbered  ones  being  repetitions  of  those  having  been 
taken  up  before. 

CASH  BOOK.  ON  LEFT  SIDE 
(»)    Oct.  15     Nous  Payable  Vint  Nat  Bank  $2,500.00 

Oct.  18    Notes  BecelTable  Discounted  ..  090.00 

JOURNAL 

(10)  Oct.  18     (Debit)    Discount    $     10.00 

(Credit)  Notes  Receivable  10.00 

JOURNAL 

(11)  Oct.  18     (Debit)    Mdse.   Sales    20.00 

(Credit)  J.  Hart  20.00 

JOURNAL 

(12)  Oct.  22     (Debit)    Notes  RecetTsble    ...      243.00 

(Credit)  W.   Alexander   245.00 

JOURNAL 

(13)  Oct.  22     (Debit)    Mdse.  Purchases   ....  1.200.00 

(Credit)  Dry  Goods  Supply  Co.  1»200.00 

CASH  BOOK.  ON  RIGHT  SIDE 

(14)  Oct.  25     Pay  roll    225.00 

(15)  Oct.  30     John  Smith,  withdrawal   2,000.00 

We  now  have  a  full  month's  transactions  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  transfer  the  foregoing  entries  from  the  books  of  orig- 
inal entry  to  the  Ledger.  This  process  is  called  posting  and 
can  be  done  daily,  weekly  or  monthly,  according  to  the  volume 
of  business  transacted. 

Journal  postings  are  made  first  The  first  transaction  in 
the  Journal  records  the  investment  of  John  Smith.  We  turn 
to  the  Notes  Receivable  Account  in  the  ledger  and  post  as 
follows: 

Dr.        NOTES  RECEIVABLE        Cr. 
Oct.  1     To  John  Smith... $5,000.00 

Next  we  turn  to  Merchandise  Inventory  account  and  make 
a  similar  entry,  thus: 

Dr.        MERCHANDISE  INVENTORY       Cr. 
Oct.  1     John  Smith $5,000.00 

Since  we  have  made  two  debit  entries,  an  offsetting  credit 
entry  must  be  made  which  is  also  posted  from  the  Journal: 

JOHN  SMITH  Cr. 

Oct.  1    By  Notes  Rec $5,000.00 

Oct  1    By  Mdse.  Inv 5.000.00 

In  posting  from  the  Journal  both  debit  and  credit  are  re- 
corded under  the  proper  accounts  in  the  ledger.  In  posting 
from  the  Cash  book  only  one  entry  is  made,  viz:   Items  ap- 
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pearlng  on  the  left  side  of  the  cash  book  should  be  posted  to 
the  rlgiht  side  of  the  proper  account  In  the  ledger  and  items 
appearing  on  the  right  side  should  be  posted  to  the  left  side 
of  the  proper  account  in  the  ledger. 

We  will  now  post  from  the  Gash  Book: 

JOHN  SMITH  Cr. 

Oct  1    By  Notes  Rec....|  5,000.00 

Oct  1    Mdae.  Inn 6,000.00 

Oct.   1    Cash  10,000.00 

After  making  all  postings  both  from  the  Journal  and  Cash 
Book,  the  student  wants  to  know  whether  he  balances.  He 
proceeds  to  total  all  the  amounts  appearing  in  the  Ledger 
accounts  and  both  sides  of  the  Cash  book  and  this  is  called 
taking  off  a  Trial  Balance.  If  the  foregoing  entries  have 
been  made  properly,  the  Trial  Balance  will  appear  as  follows: 

Dr.  Cr. 

Cftsh    $7,671.96 

John  Smith   $18,000.00 

Notes  BeoelTsble    42.45 

Herch.  Inventory  50.00 

Merch.  Purchases  57.00 

Merch.  Sales   740.47 

Cash  Sales  1,1U.M 

Notes  Payable  2,500.00 

Vumlture  and  fixtures   596.00 

Pay  Boll  225.00 

Bent    100.00 

Stamps  10.00 

Discount    10.00 

Expense    120.00 

H.   Harper    290.47 

John  Jones  60.00 

J.  Hart   .t 100.00 

N.  Frye   45.00 

Grand  Bapids  Desk  Co 76.00 

Bxcelslor  Store  Fix.  Co 475.00 

Dry  Goods  Supply  Co 1.200.00 

$24,173.43        $24,173.43 

John  Smith  wants  to  know  whether  the  first  month  was  a 
profitable  one  so  he  takes  count  of  his  stock  and  prices  them 
at  cost  Total  amount  of  stock  on  hand  as  of  Nov.  1,  Is 
$9,646.64,  so  he  proceeds  as  follows: 
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PROFIT  AND  LOSS.  OCT.  I  TO  NOV.  I.  1819 

Sulef    I  1.922.43 

iBTentory  on  hand  Oct.  1 $5,000.00 

PureluiMS    5,700.00 

110,700.00 
Less  iBfentory  Nor.  1 9.540.64 

Coft  of  good!  sold 1458.46 

Gross  Profit  769.97 

Pay  RoU   225.00 

Rsnt    , 100.00 

Stamps     10.00 

Discount    10.00 

Sxponss     180.00              465.00 

Net  Profit    $803.97 

John  Smith  wants  to  show  his  banker  that  he  is  making 
progress  so  he  proceeds  to  draw  off  a  Balance  sheet 

JOHN  SMITH 

Balanoo  Shttt  Nov.  I,  1818 

iSSSTB  LIABILmSB 

Current  Assets —  Current  Liabilities — 

Cash   $7,671.96  Notes  Payable  $8,500.00 

Accts.  Bee.   ..      495.47  Acc^s.  Payable    1,751.00 

Notes  Bee    ..  4,245.00  

Merebandise  .  9,546.54  $  4,251.00 

— —  Capital,  John 

CaplUl   AsseU    $81,958.97  Smith    18,000.00 

Furniture  and  Fix 596.00      Profits    303.87 
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17.303.97 
$88,554.97  $82,554.97 

The  system  as  explained  can  be  enlarged  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  business  as  it  becomes  neoessary.  Bales  on  account 
may  be  entered  in  a  Sales  Ledger  and  Purchases  in  a  Pur- 
chase Ledger.  Total  sales  for  the  month  can  be  posted  to 
the  credit  side  of  Mdse.  sales  in  a  lump  sum  and  total  pur- 
chases to  the  debit  side  of  Merchandise  Purchases  account, 
but  the  old  method  of  posting  to  Customers  and  Creditors 
remains  the  same. 

It  is  very  important  that  a  trial  balance  be  taken  every 
month  as  it  is  a  fairly  good  proof  that  books  are  in  balance. 
A  good  practice  is  to  hare  a  book  for  trial  balances  only  and 
in  this  manner  comparisons  month  by  month  can  be  made 
which  will  prove  very  valuable  so  far  as  it  concerns  Ex- 
penses, Mdse.  Purchases  and  Mdse.  Sales;  items  of  interest 
to  every  manager  or  owner. 

The  importance  of  keeping  a  Rood  set  of  books  cap  nc^  b^ 
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emphasized  too  strongly.  The  time  may  come,  and  it  gen- 
erally does,  when  the  firm  is  in  need  of  temporary  financial 
assistance.  The  banker  is  approached  and  generally  the  first 
thing  he  asks  for  is  a  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of 
the  company.  If  none  is  forthcoming,  collateral  is  asked  for 
as  security  to  the  loan. 

A  good  many  of  the  banks  in  the  larger  cities  employ  a 
staff  of  auditors  who  travel  all  over  the  country  auditing 
the  books  of  customers  and  prospective  customers  applying 
for  a  line  of  credit.  It  has  been  the  writer's  experience  in 
two  cases  recently  where  the  company  kept  no  dependable 
records  of  its  business,  consequently,  there  was  no  assurance 
that  all  liabilities  were  stated,  that  there  were  no  liens  or 
chattel  mortgages  on  the  assets  of  the  business,  that  the 
business  was  profitable  or  that  the  proprietors  and  managers 
were  not  "milking"  the  business  to  the  detriment  of  the 
creditors. 

A  banker  becomes  a  partner  when  he  loans  money  to  the 
business.  It  is  not  his  own  money  personally  but  he  is  a 
trustee  for  a  great  many  firms  and  individual  funds  which 
have  been  intrusted  to  his  safe  keeping  and  he  must  use  his 
best  Judgment  every  time  he  loans  it  out 

The  tuniover  of  a  business  is  generally  understood  as  to 

the  number  of  times  a  stock  of  merchandise  is  turned  during 

the  year  and  is  based  on  the  cost  of  the  goods,  for  instance: 

laTfDtory,  Jan.  1,  1918 $20,000.00 

Purchases,  Jan.  1,  1918,  to  Doc.  31,  1918 60.000.00 

$80,000.00 
Inrentory,  Dec.  SI,  1918 20.000.00 

Cost  of  goods  sold  $60,000.00 

The  turnover  as  illustrated  would  be  $60,000  or  3  times  the 
inventory.  Turnovers  vary  according  to  the  business.  A 
manufacturer's  Inventory  would  not  turn  as  often  as  a 
broker's  and  a  tanner  of  sole  leather  would  have  a  lower 
turnover  than  a  manufacturer. 

Working  capital  is  the  difference  between  the  Current  as- 
sets and  the  Current  Liabilities.  Current  assets  are  generally 
usderstood  to  be  those  assets  which  are  ever-changing,  such 
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as  Cash,  Accounts  Receiyable,  Notes  Receivable  mataring 
within  a  year,  Merchandiset  U.  S.  Bonds,  etc.  They  are  alsp 
called  Floating  and  Quick  Assets.  Current  Liabilities  are 
usually  due  within  a  short  time  and  are  also  constantly 
changing,  such  as  Accounts  Payable,  Notes  Payable,  Taxes, 
Accrued  Payroll,  Mortgages  becoming  due  within  a  year,  eta 

A  good  plan  is  to  keep  the  current  assets  in  proportion 
to  the  current  liabilities  about  8  to  1.  This  will  insure  a 
(airly  good  working  capital  and  danger  of  tying  up  funds 
In  long  time  assets  will  be  nil. 

SIMPLE  BOOKKE£PDf  e 

Anyone  who  buys  anything  and  sells  it  over  a  counter 
should  keep  an  account  of  his  purchases  and  other  outgoes, 
and  his  receipts. 

Large  concerns  hire  professional  bookkeepers,  who  employ 
the  system  known  as  double  entry,  in  forms  varied  to  suit 
the  goods  dealt  in,  and  the  nature  and  volume  of  purchases 
and  sales. 

But  even  the  smallest  dealer  should  keep  a  record  of  his 
dealings,  so  that  he  can  at  any  time,  by  consulting  the  rec- 
ords, know  exactly  where  he  stands,  as  to  money  paid  oat 
and  money  taken  in. 

These  records  (or  books),  whether  the  business  be  large 
or  small,  must  show  a  debtor  side  and  a  creditor  side. 

A  retail  dealer  whose  business  does  not  require  the  aid  of 
a  professional  bookkeeper  may  himself  keep  a  set  of  accounts 
in  which  the  governing  rule  is  that  he  charges  himself  with 
what  he  pays  out,  and  credits  himself  with  what  he  takes  in. 
He  puts  himself  in  between  the  outgo  and  the  intake,  so  to 
speak.  What  he  pays  out  he  owes  to  himself  and  therefore 
charges  it  as  a  debt  which  must  be  paid  out  of  what  he 
takes  in.  The  charge  is  under  the  "Dr."  heading,  the  payment 
under  ''Cr.'*  The  dilference  between  the  two  will  show  him 
whether  he  has  made  a  profit  or  a  loss. 

If  he  gives  credit  to  his  customers,  that  is,  if  he  allows 
charge  accounts,"  he  must  keep  a  separate  book  in  which 
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he  has  A  pai;e  for  each  customer,  on  which  he  enters  the 
tete  of  each  eale  to  that  customer,  the  things  sol4»  a  sepa* 
rate  item  for  each  thing,  the  price  of  each  item,  anci  the 
total  price.    For  example: 

MR.  J.  SMITH 

Jan.  1,  1919    To  Barrel  of  Flour |13.60 

1  bar  Castile  Soap 26 

1  gal.  Molasses 1.00    $13.76 

and  so  on,  to  settling  day.   Each  charge  customer  should  have 

a  little  memorandum  book,  in  which  the  dealer  should  enter 
the  charge,  and  on  settling  day  the  memorandum  book  should 

be  checked  by  the  account  as  entered  in  the  day  book. 

Should  an  account  default,  or  for  any  reason  be  a  loss,  the 
amount  should  be  entered  in  the  "Dr."  side  as  showing  so 
much  more  that  he  owes  himself,  that  must  be  made  up 
out  of  receipts. 

In  return  or  exchange  of  goods,  a  new  (additional)  entry 
should  be  made,  and  the  difference  of  price  be  entered  on:  the 
"Dr."  side  of  it  if  it  be  smaller,  or  the  "Cr."  side  if  it  be 
larger. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  if  the  amount  of  capital  has  been 
decreased,  that  is,  if  the  stock  in  hand  is  worth  less  than 
the  amount  paid  on  the  original  stock,  the  decrease  is 
entered  at  the  bottom  of  the  "Dr."  side  and  added  to  the  Dr. 
total,  and  the  remainder  entered  at  the  bottom  of  the  Dr. 
side  and  added  in  the  totaL 

To  avoid  failure  a  merchant  may  arrange  with  his  creditors 
to  pay  them  so  much  on  the  dollar  in  full  satisfaction  of 
their  claims. 

In  case  of  failure  he  turns  over  his  stock  and  other  assets 
to  a  third  party,  described  as  "assignee"  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditors.  Whatever  remains  after  the  creditors 
and  the  costs  of  sale  have  been  paid,  belongs  to  the  merchant 
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BUSCTESS  AND  THE  6BEAT  TTAB 

Pnriny  tbo  two  years  immediately  precedina  out*  dtolara- 
tion  of  war,  boainesa  oonditiona  in  the  United  States  were 
profoundly  affected  by  tbe  demand  of  the  allied  bei'ligeraate 
for  war  material,  food  etuffe,  and  practically  all  maaufMtnres 
which  in  their  kind  had  been  violently  interrupted  in  Europe. 

Upon  the  declaration,  the  United  States  was  obliged,  almost 
without  notice,  to  extemporise  a  vast  army,  and  to  furnish 
its  arms  and  eanipment  The  demand  upon  American  pro- 
ducers was  shifted  from  the  commodities  of  peace  to  the 
necessaries  of  war  on  a  scale  which  disturbed  and  disjointed 
in  a  great  or  less  degree  all  the  principal  industries.  At  the 
same  time,  withdrawal  of  man-power  not  only  for  combatant 
purposes,  but  fbr  war  work  behind  the  army  and  nary,  had 
a  profound  effect  upon  the  country's  labor. 

The  abrupt  cessation  of  hostilities  in  November,  1918,  de- 
ranged all  the  new  conditions  that  had  arisen  from  the  emer- 
gencies of  war.  No  couiitry  other  than  the  United  States 
could  have  met  these  shocks  with  the  same  adaptability;  but 
at  the  best  the  return  of  peace  brought  with  it  the  necessity 
for  readjustment  in  the  restoration  of  normal  civil  life.  The 
effect  was  felt  by  every  individual  and  all  classes.  The 
settling  down  process  will  require  a  few  years,  as  a  similar 
process  did  after  the  Civil  War,  though  in  this  case,  with 
less  trouble.  Meantime  while  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  has  decreased  by  about  fifty  per  .cent,  inflated  prices 
have  been  followed  by  increased  salary  and  wage,  so  that  the 
people  find  themselves  relatively  about  where  they  were 
before,  and  America  has  become  the  great  creditor  nation, 
and  by  far  the  richest  nation. 

The  man-power  put  forth  by  the  United  States  was  about 
double  the  man-power  put  forth  in  the  civil  war.  During  the 
civil  war,  ten  out  of  every  hundred  inhabitants  of  the  north- 
em  states  served  as  soldiers  or  sailors.  In  these  two  branches, 
the  civil  war  engaged  2,400,00a  men,  counting  the  total  enlist- 
ment during  the  whole  four  years. 

The  growth  of  the  United  States  since  the  civil  war  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  a  proportional  dis- 
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tribution  in  man-power  of  nearly  two  to  one  in  favor  of  cItII 
war  days,  a  total  of  4,800,000  men  liad  been  gathered  Into 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  between  April  6,  1917, 
and  Nov.  11,  1918,  when  the  armistice  went  into  effect  An 
effort  proportional  to  that  pnt  forth  daring  the  civil  war 
wonld  have  produced  nearly  10,000,000  American  fighting  men. 

The  typical  American  combat  unit  was  the  division,  com- 
posed  of  about  1,000  ofKcers  and  27,000  enlisted  men.  Before 
the  armistice,  forty-two  divisions  were  trained  and  sent  to 
Europe;  twelve  others  were  in  training  in  this  country; 
and  four  others  were  being  organized*  The  plans  on  which 
the  army  was  acting  when  hostilities  ceased  called  for  eighty 
divisions  overseas  before  July,  1919,  and  one  hundred  divi- 
sions before  January  1st,  1920. 

Of  the  forty-two  divisions  that  reached  France,  thirty-six 
were  organized  in  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1917,  the 
other  six  being  organized  by  January,  1918. 

The  war  cost  the  United  States  121,860,000,000,  or  approxi- 
mately 11,000,000  an  hour;  113,980,000,000  went  for  army 
expenses. 

The  total  armed  forces  of  the  country  when  the  armistice 
was  signed  was  4,800,000  men,  of  whom  4,000,000  were  in  the 
army  and  the  rest  in  the  navy,  marine  corps,  and  other 
branches. 

In  the  Meuse-Argonne  battle,  the  greatest  operation  in 
which  United  States  troops  participated,  the  number  engaged 
was  1,200,000.  The  casualties  in  that  engagement  were 
120,000  ofElcers  and  men.  This  was  the  largest  loss  sustained 
by  American  troops  in  any  one  battle.  The  battle  lasted 
forty-seven  days. 

The  number  of  men  registered  for  draft  was  24,284,021,  and 
of  these  2,810,296  were  inducted  into  service,  the  largest 
number  in  a  single  month  being  400,000. 

The  total  battle  deaths  of  the  other  belligerent  powers  was 
7,450,000.  Their  losses  through  other  causes  are  estimated 
at  over  37,000,000,  so  that  the  European  losses  were  over 
44,600,000  men.  All  these  men  had  been  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  industry. 
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AMERICA'S  BASIC  INDUSTRY 

The  First  Year  After  the  War.— The  report  of  the  Agrienl- 
tural  Department  for  1919  is  especially  worth  attention  be- 
cause it  covers  a  term  that  began  about  the  time  the  armistice 
was  declared,  and  the  rumble  of  the  guns  had  not  yet  died 
away.  Secretary  Houston  begins  by  saying  the  Ainerican 
farmer  leads  the  world  in  crop  production;  that  while  coun* 
tries  such  as  Belgium,  under  intensive  farming,  got  a  higher 
acreage  yield,  taking  both  acreage  and  yield  per  acre  into 
account  the  American  produces  two  and  a  half  times  as  much 
as  his  Belgian  and  German  rivals,  2.3  times  as  much  as  the 
British  farmer,  3.2  times  as  much  as  the  French,  and  more 
than  six  times  as  much  as  the  Italian. 

The  result  of  this  and  of  the  American  farmer's  war  work 
is  shown  in  the  1919  American  crop  production,  placed  at  three 
times  greater  in  value  than  tiie  average  annual  output  during 
the  five-year  period  preceding  the  European  war.  The  aggre- 
gate value  of  all  crops  for  1919  is  placed  at  $15,873,000,000,  as 
compared  with  $14,222,000,000  in  1918,  and  an  average  of 
$5,829,000,000  during  the  five-year  period. 

Live  Stock  on  Farms  is  figured  as  worth  $8,880,000,000  as 
against  $8,284,000,000  in  1918.  Mileh  cows  increased  over 
1914  by  2,700,000;  other  cattle  by  8,500,000;  swine  by  16.700,- 
000;  horses  and  mules  by  1,000,000 — a  total  increase  ox  28,- 
900,000. 


The  average  yield  for  all  crops  for  the  decade  ending  with 
1890,  was  greater  than  the  average  for  the  decade  ending 
with  1910.  The  average  rate  of  increase  for  the  last  twenty* 
five  years  was  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent  a  year. 

Estimates  in  the  report  put  the  1919  wheat  productioil  it 
918,471,000  bushels  and  com  at  2,910,250,000  busnela. 

The  farmers  of  the  nation  in  1919  planted  an  acreage  in 
leading  cereals  greater  by  33,000,000  tnan  the  prewar  annual 
average. 

The  planting  operations  of  the  year  began  before  the  fight- 
ing ceaiied  and  the  call  was  still  for  more  wheat.  The  depart- 
ment suggested  a  maximum  fall  acreage  of  47,206,000  acres, 
an  increase  of  12  per  cent  over  1918.  There  was  actually 
planted  49,261,000,  the  largest  acreage  in  the  nation's  history^ 
6,960,000  acres  more  than  in  1918. 

The  Spring  Wheat  Acreage  was  22,698,000,  while  the  wintw 
and  spring  plantings  combined  amounted  to  71,864,000  aeres« 
or  7,200,000  more  than  the  preceding  record. 

The  nation  can  further  expand  its  output  of  commodities  Iff 
cultivating  unused  tillable  land,  estimated  at  more  thu  60 
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per  cent  of  the  total,  the  report  states.    Expansion  is  limited, 
however,  by  the  supply  of  capital  and  labor. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  $1,500,000  worth  of  farm  products 
are  annually  sold  direct  to  consumers  by  farmers'  cooperatiye 
associations. 

Population  of  Farms. — No  enumeration  of  the  population 
has  been  made  since  the  census  of  1910,  but  current  advices, 
though  not  exact  enough  for  citation  indicate  a  maintained 
proportion  between  the  great  agricultural  nations.  The 
United  States  is  shown  in  that  census  as  having  12,388,628 
persons  engaged  in  agriculture.  Of  these  10,582,039  were 
men  and  1,806,684  were  women.  Together  they  constituted 
about  one  third  of  the  whole  population. 

British  India,  with  63,026,365  people  engaged  in  agriculture, 
and  Russia  with  15,901,470,  are  the  only  countries  having  a 
larger  agricultural  population  than  the  United  States. 

In  the  thirty  years  from  1880  to  1910  the  number  of  farms 
in  the  United  States  increased  from  4,009,000  to  6,862,000. 
The  best  information  available  puts  the  number  of  farms  in 
1919  at  a  little  under  7,000,000. 

FIRST  POSTWAR  COTTON  CROP 

Figures  compiled  by  The  Financial  Chronicle  in  1919,  when 
the  cotton  crop  of  1917-18  had  been  reported  as  estimated,  are 
given  in  the  table  hereunder.  They  include  only  the  crop  that 
had  come  forward  to  be  counted.  That  is,  had  reached  the 
southern  outports  or  southern  mills,  or  had  been  shipped 
north.  At  about  the  same  time  the  Census  Bureau  issued  a 
bulletin  showing  about  a  million  bales  more  by  reporting 
actual  production  (lint  and  linters),  much  of  which  did  not 
come  forward  but  was  held  for  higher  figures  in  a  rising 
market  This  1917-18  crop  is  worth  a  place  In  permanent 
statistics  by  reason  of  its  Importance  to  the  world  in  a  year 
that  was  tiioroughly  disturbed  in  all  productions  of  staple 
Taw  materials  by  reaciiim  to  the  strain  of  wan 
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f       ily  I         ;js 

it    III  I  h     sti     Is 

Piloo            Bales  Bai^if            p^lm            BfliV 

North  Carolina         717,84S         267,880  985,728         249.888          tM,8l 

Sooth  Carolina      1.861.866         199,206  1,6(0,870         267,044        1^8,826 

Gaorgla    2,079.778         288,068  2.807,884         406,8f8        1*001.900 

Alabama   671,711         ui,t8i  088,460          08,m          0M.6S7 

Mlitiirippl  «...      1.006 J24          4i»010  l«049ja         J!^>^^          *9MF^ 

Looteiana 081.786          70,868  762.088        2i4i48          4M306 

'tacaa 8J87,700          87.400  0,42l»IOi        270,718       8.164.466 

Ajkanna 1«088.872          20.611  1»004^          4O10       1.0)7,078 

T^nnenee 810.U4          96.9U  40Mtt         197^          liiofO 

OUahoBM   ....      2.000.071            4J89  2«O4O.40O          28J48        l^HAVt 

Othw  8t«t«i..*         246.968          67.868  800.861          98J66          204.690 

IMal....    12.879.289      1,266,409  18,684,088      1«904|867      U«040^1 

Phis  deeraaae  in  Unters  not  apportioBad  to  States  (b) 08.106 

IMil  omoiint  madtatod •••••««•«•»•  ll«f00.489 

(a)  Do  not  inelnde  stocks  In  prhrato  warshoaMs« 

(b)  This  is  the  dedreaso  in  linters  In  fnilU.  pnblie  irox^riioaici  and  Ooin> 
pNssis.  and  at  ooltonsaM-oil  mills,  on  July  81,  1918.  from  the  saiM  lata 
In  1917. 

1910-17  1917-18          1910^10  to  JUljr  1 

U.  8.  Crap 12.976.6l9  11.911,890               10,080^091 

World  Crop n7.990,000  n7,104,060 

Priea.  par  lb,.  Hi^ 

an  J  Low  1140/ >  2t.00e.  21.20  to  8O.OO0.       20J0ts88J0e. 

noou».'»rtbd.o* 
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OIL  POWER 

Between  1910  and  1920  oil  largely  supplanted  coal  as  a 
source  of  mechanical  energy.  Instead  of  the  wasteftd  process 
of  producing  steam  by  burning  coal,  which  realized  no  more 
than  thirteen  per  cent  of  latent  heat  and  lost  most  of  that  per- 
centage between  the  coal  pile  and  the  exhaust,  oil  yields  over 
ninety  per  cent  of  its  latent  power  by  direct  combustion. 
This  is  made  possible  by  the  internal  combustion  engine;  and 
this  engine  in  turn  is  referable  to  the  demand  for  portable 
power  plants,  such  as  those  used  in  motor  cars.  Steam  power 
is  retained  in  most  large  stationary  plants  on  land;  but  steam 
equipment  is  giving  way  to  oil  at  sea,  and  practically  all  of 
the  smaller  stationary  plants  derive  their  power  from  oil  pro- 
ducts through  internal  combustion  engines  of  one  or  another 
kind. 

Oil  power— ''gas"  it  is  called— made  the  motor  car  a  public 
possibility.  The  motor  car  in  its  various  forms  has  caused 
all  manner  of  changes,  has  compelled  good  roads,  wiped  out 
distances,  revolutionized  rural  life,  and  generally  upset  old 
things  everywhere  and  brought  new  and  better  things.  Its 
story  is  amazing;  but  nowhere  more  so  than  in  its  effect  upon 
maritime  commerce. 

Until  we  entered  the  war  and  our  Shipping  Board  began  its 
building  program,  oil  as  a  fuel  was  of  little  consequence  in 
the  merchant  marine,  although  the  British  Navy  had  already 
adopted  it.  Mr.  V.  G.  Iden  of  the  Marine  Review  (Cleveland) 
says  the  consumption  of  oil  by  American  merchant  ships  will, 
when  summed  up,  be  approximately  one-tenth  of  our  entire 
domestic  production.  Shipping  experts,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Iden 
attributed  past  neglect  of  oil  as  a  marine  fuel  to  the  inability 
of  ship-owners  to  make  long-time  contracts  with  oil  com- 
panies. This  condition  has  been  favorably  altered  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Shipping  Board,  and  this  fact  is  one  of  the  con- 
siderations that  led  Mr.  Iden  to  his  prediction. 

Edward  N.  Hurley,  the  former  chairman  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  had  developed  for  him  an  interesting  comparison  of 
the  perf onnances  of  two  steamers  of  the  same  tonnage  run- 
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ning  between  Brazilian  ports  and  New  York.  The  coal-bum- 
ing  ship  made  the  trip  in  twenty-four  days  and  eight  honrs; 
the  oil-bnming  ship  did  precisely  the  same  ran  and  under  the 
same  weather  conditions  in  twenty-one  days  and  thirteen 
hoursy  averaging  a  full  knot  per  hour  better  speed.  Hie 
slower  ship  used  657  tons  of  coal,  as  against  859  tons  of  oU  on 
the  faster  ship.  The  coal  burner  had  nine  firemen  and  trim- 
mers  in  her  boiler  room,  the  oil  ship  but  three.  The  skipper 
of  the  oil  burner,  who  was  aware  of  the  competition,  took  out 
his  pencil  and  paper  at  its  close  and  figured  out  a  table  after 
this  fashion: 

Two  days  and  nineteen  hours  saved  at  charter  time 
of  11500  a  day $4487.60 

My  additional  cargo— 800  tons,  dead  wdght,  at 
117  a  ton 6400.00 

Wages,  six  firemen,  at  $70 420.00 

Fuel — saving  in  oil  over  coal  for  the  trip 1,840.00 


$11,647^ 

In  view  of  increasmg  consumption,  questions  arise  toucUnir 
the  possible  exhaustion  of  our  oil  supply.  These  may  be  de* 
f erred  to  tc  remote  future,  because  the  reservoirs  of  Bqoid  M 
are  but  slightly  reduced,  and  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  reports  that  the  Rocky  Mountain  oil  shales,  stOl  im* 
touched,  contain  oil  equal  to  the  entire  liquid  stores. 

COAL  RESERVES 

In  1918,  the  latest  year  for  which  figures  can  be  had  at  the 
time  of  this  writing,  the  United  States  produced  aboofe  balf 
the  coal  mined  in  the  world.  Our  output  was  ^OSJMBfiM 
tons.  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Belgium  and  Caittida 
together  produced  about  436,000,000  tons.  The  amount  mined 
in  Russia,  the  Hapsburg  old  empire,  China  and  Japan  prob- 
ably would  fall  short  of  raising  this  latter  figure  to  the  mark 
set  by  the  United  States. 

Reserves  of  coal  deposits  (unmined)  throughout  the  WGrId» 
stated  in  terms  of  percentage  instead  of  tonnage,  are  distri- 
buted as  follows: 
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GmmWe»-«  Per  Cent. 

United  SUt#a (2 

Grfnt  Britoiu 3 

Oermany 6 

AiMtria-Hungary  1 

Roisla 3 

India 1 

China  13 

Canada  17 

Australia 2 

Other  cquntries 2 

Totol 100 


WORLD  SHIPPING 

The  following  table,  showing  the  steam  tonnage  owned  by 
the  principal  maritime  countries  before  and  after  the  war,  is 
taken  by  the  bulletin  of  the  National  City  Company  from 
Uoyd's  Register  of  Shipping. 
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United  KInffdom.. 
British  Dominions 
America  (U.  S.): 

Ssaffoins 

Great  Lalees 

Austria-Hungary. . 

Denmark 

Prance 

Germany 

Oieece •«.•• 

HoUand 

Italy 

Japan.  ••• 

Norwi|y.. 

fl^saln 

Sweden 

Other  Countries. . . 

Giaad  Total — 
XMal  AbraiKl. . . 


Juas,19ii 
Tons  Gross 


18,892.000 
U32.000 

2.927,000 
2,260,000 
1^52.000 

770.000 
1,922,000 
5,135.000 

821,006 
1,742.000 
1.430.000 
1,708,000 
1,957.000 

884.000 
1.015.000 
2.427,000 


June,  1919 
Tons  Gross 


45,404,000 
26,512,000 


16M5J0Q0 
1361.000 

9,773.000 

2,160.000 

713.000 

631.000 

1.962.000 

3,247.000 

291,000 

1,574,000 

1,238.000 

2,325/)00 

1,597.000 

709,000 

917.000 

2,552,000 


Difference  Between 
1914  and  1919 


Tonnass 


4739T.0OQ 
31^52,000 


■7-2,547,000 

+  321.000 

—  3394N)0 
-r  139.000 
4*  40.000 
—1,888.000 
--  530i»0 
+  102,000 
--  192.000 
+  617X)00 

—  360,000 

—  175,000 
T  98.C00 
4-  125A» 


+2,493.000 

4-5,040,000 


PtrVtge 


--13.S 
+  14.1 

+382.1 
•^  4.4 

—  32.2 
•7-  18.1 
+     2.1 

—  36.8 
64.6 

6.9 
13.4 
36.1 
18.4 
19.8 
9.7 
5.2 


+ 

+ 


t 


S.5 

19.0 
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THB  EVERLASTING  PROFITEEB 

Maeh  ef  tbe  exeesB  cost  of  table-necaflsariea  is  laid  to  mid- 
dlemen or  ''profiteers/'  supposed  to  be  pRMluets  of  war  times. 
This  is  far  from  the  fact.  Both  Qreece  and  Roma  knew  thcm» 
and  our  Anglo-Saxon  aneestors  were  much  troubled  by  similar 
pKerformers  and  their  machinations.  They  were  of  the  convic- 
tion that  the  middleman  and  his  practices  were  of  the  devil, 
and  they  looked  upon  any  conspizacy  or  combination  to  control 
the  price  of  an  article  or  comer  it  an  evil  of  first  importance. 
They  called  such  manipulators  "f  orestallers/'  ''regrators/'  and 
''engrossers.^  A  f  orestaller  bsouffht  up  provisions  on  the  way 
to  market  with  the  intention  of  selling  them  at  advanced 
rates.  He  was  what  we  would  call  a  buyer  of  futures.  A 
regrator  would  buy  at  the  market,  then  resell  at  a  higher  price 
to  customers  within  four  miles  of  the  market  place.  An  en- 
grosser would  do  the  big  thing — comer  the  market. 

The  first  English  statute  against  forestalling  bears  the  date 
of  1285,  and  provides  punishment  as  follows: 

^That  no  ForestaUer  be  suffered  to  dwell  in  any  Town» 
which  is  an  open  Oppressor  of  Poor  People  •  •  ,  which 
for  Greediness  of  bis  private  Gain  doth  prevent  others  buying 
Grain,  Fish,  Herring,  or  other  Thing  to  be  sold  coming  by  land 
Water,  oppressing  the  Poor,  and  deceiving  the  Rich,  which 
carrieth  away  sw^  Things,  intending  to  sell  them  more  dear.'' 

It  also  provides  the  standard  weight  and  price  of  bread,  ale, 
and  wine,  and  the  toll  of  a  mill.  Furthermore,  it  provides 
punishment  for  butchers  selling  unwholesome  meat  and  for 
tha  advdteratioQ  of  oatmeal. 

Enmity  to  middlemen  continued  through  the  ups  and  downs 
of  English  history,  and  in  1552  we  come  to  a  statute  called  the 
Assise  of  Fuel  and  directed  at  the  middlemen  of  London  who 
were  speculating  in  wood  and  coal.  It  forbade  anyone  buy- 
ing fuel  except  to  the  amount  he  required  for  his  own  con- 
sumption, because: 

^Forasmuche  as  by  the  gredye  appetite  and  coveteousness 
of  divers  persons,  Fuell  Coles  and  Woodd  runethe  many 
times  throughe  f oure  or  f yve  severall  handes  or  moe  before 
it  comethe  to  the  bander  of  them  that  for  their  necessite  doo 
bnme    •    •    •    the  same  ' 

So,  once  more,  the  ne^/  stuff  is  old  stuff.  Apropos  of  mid- 
dlemen and  profiteering,  Ruskin  expressed  our  sentiments 
when  he  cried  out  angrily  that  the  real  prices  of  the  world 
were  regulated  by  rascals,  while  the  fools  were  bleating  their 
f  oliy  of  Supply  and  Demand. 

$222,iL29,292  in  Pensioosw— Exact  Figures  covering  outlay 
of  money  m  pensions  were  given  out  at  Washington  in  Decem-* 
ber,  1919,  the  last  report  to  be  made  before  the  census  bureau 
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reports  in  1920.  During  the  fiscal  year  $222,129^2.70  was 
IMdd  to  624»427  persons,  as  compared  with  $179,835,328.75  to 
646|895  pensioners  the  year  before. 

The  largest  number  of  persons  ever  on  the  pension  roll  was 
999|446»  in  1902»  and  they  received  a  total  of  $187,502,267.99. 

Total  pensions  paid  to  date  on  account  of  the  civil  war,  the 
commissioner  said,  was  $5,299,859,509.89,  and  the  total  on  ac- 
count of  all  wars  $5,617,520,402.30,  including  $65,211,665.71  on 
account  of  the  Spanish-American  war. 

In  1918, 3,747  pensioners  were  scattered  through  six^-three 
foreign  countries,  including  one  on  the  Island  of  St.  Helena. 
They  received  a  total  of  $1,188,188.45. 

The  net  reduction  in  the  pension  roll  during  the  year  was 
22,468,  the  number  of  names  removed  being  32,149  and  the 
numb^  added  9,681. 

Ohio  led  the  states  v/ith  the  largest  roll,  there  being  60,902 
pensioners  drawing  $21,582,330.04. 

Pennsylvania  was  second  with  59,072  pensioners,  drawing 
$20,680,813.44;  New  York  third  with  53,736,  receivuig  $19,631,- 
090.72;  Illinois  fourth  with  43,976,  receiving  $15,956,335.52, 
and  Indiana  fifth  with  37,647,  receiving  $13,703304.94. 

Extent  of  United  States  Territory. — ^In  a  contribution  to  the 
Press  Publishing  Companies  news  service  Thomas  B.  Gregory 
says  that  without  investigation,  it  might  appear  unbelievable 
that  San  Francisco,  instead  of  being  the  westernmost  point 
of  our  continental  dominion,  is  in  reality  just  about  midway 
between  our  eastern  and  western  boundaries.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  farthest  Aleutian  isle  belonging  to  our  purchase  from  Rus- 
sia Is  as  far  to  the  west  of  the  city  by  die  Golden  Gate  as 
Eaatporty  Me.,  is  to  the  east  of  it. 

Between  the  northwestern  limit  of  the  state  of  Washington 
and  the  southern  limit  of  Alaska  there  is  a  break  of  a  few 
degrees,  but  with  this  slight  deduction,  United  States  terri- 
tory extends  through  196  degrees  of  longitude,  or  16  degrees 
more  than  halfway  around  the  globe. 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  when  the  sun  is  giving  his 
good-»night  kiss  to  our  westernmost  isle  on  the  confines  of  the 
Bering  sea,  it  is  already  flooding  the  fields  and  forests  of 
Maine  with  its  morning  light,  and  in  the  extreme  eastern  part 
of  that  state  is  more  than  an  hour  high. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  Aleutian  fisherman,  warned 
by  the  approaching  shades  of  night,  is  pulling  his  canoe  to- 
ward shore,  the  woodchopper  of  Maine  is  beginning  to  wake 
the  forest  echoes  with  l^e  stirring  music  of  his  ax. 

And  80,  along  with  England,  we  can  truly  say  (what  Eng- 
land can  not  sair)  that  the  greater  part  of  our  mighty  empire 
is,  geographically  speaking,  compact,  one  continuous  body  of 
the  most  nappHy  situated  land  on  the  planet. 
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ReiolatioBi  are  the  expressed  opinion  of  bodies  such  as 
councils,  sodetiesy  committees,  or  any  organization  on  any 
matter  th^  may  have  had  under  consideration. 

Resolutions  in  form  should  be  prefaced  with  a  preamble^ 
which  should  state  the  reason  or  occasion  of  the  statements 
that  follow,  and  should  bear  the  signature  of  the  committee 
framing  them. 


roRMS  or  RssoLxrnoHS 

Retirement  of  an  OlBeer 

Our  esteemed  friend  and  feUow  citizen  Is.  on  aooount 
of  bodUy  InilrmltleSk  compeUed  to  resign  as  president  or  our  organi- 
sation; and 

"WBrnmAM,  He  has  for  many  years  filled  the  office  from  which  ho 
BOW  retires,  with  great  axxeptability  and  universal  satlsfaotion» 
therefore, 

Re90lv9d,  That  we  hereby  express  to  him  our  sincere  thanks  for 
his  untiring  labors  in  behalf  of  our  orgEuiisation  and  of  the  publlo 
interest,  and  assure  him  of  our  earnest  wish  that  he  may  enjoy  the 
happiness  of  a  peaceful  and  serene  old  age. 

ReMlvedj  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  properly  engrossed, 
be  presented  to  him  aa  a  mark  of  our  esteem. 

Resolution  of  Thanks 

B$90lv€d,  That  an  expression  of  our  appreciation  be  hereby  given 
to  our  esteemed  chairman,  who  has  presided  over  the  deliberations 
of  this  body  with  Impartiality,  dignity  and  marked  ability,  as  well  as 
to  the  other  ofBoers  for  the  faithful  performance  of  duties. 

We  recommend.  That  suitable  resolutions  be  drafted  by  a  coni« 
mittee  of  Ave  appointed  by  the  chair. 
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Besolatton  of  SjmpalJij 

Wksrsab,  It  haa  pleased  the  Almighty  to  remove  from  our  midst, 
by  death,  our  esteemed  friend  and  oo-laborer,  K.  C.  Chapman,  who 
has  for  many  years  oocupied  a  prominent  rank  In  our  midst,  main- 
taining under  all  circumstances  a  character  untarnished,  and  a 
reputation  above  reproach. 

Th^efore,  Resolved,  That  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Chapman  we  have 
sustained  the  loss  of  a  friend  whose  fellowship  it  was  an  honor  and 
a  pleasure  to  enjoy;  that  we  bear  willing  testimony  to  his  many 
virtues,  to  his  unquestioned  probity  and  stainless  life ;  that  we  offer 
to  his  bereaved  family  and  mourning  friends,  over  whom  sorrow 
has  hung  her  sable  mantle,  our  heartfelt  condolence,  and  pray  that 
Infinite  Goodness  may  bring  speedy  relief  to  their  burdened  hearts 
and  Inspire  them  with  the  consolations  that  Hope  in  futurity  and 
Faith  In  God  give  even  in  the  Shadow  of  the  Tomb. 

Reeolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  properly  engrossed* 
be  presented  to  the  family  of  our  deceased  friend. 

Committee: 

R.  K.  Collins, 
J.  X.  ARTVUm  President  A.  V^btz^and, 

Habet  Srotni*  Secretary.  J.  Andbrson. 


PETrnON  FOB  LATING  OUT  A  BOID 

To  the  CemmlesUmera  ef  the  Town  of  PlainfleJd,  County  of  WiXl, 
ataU  of  lUtmoie. 

Your  petitioners,  of  the  town  of  Plalnfleld,  would  respectfully 
represent  that  the  public  convenience  and  wants  require  ttiat  a  road 
and  highway  should  be  laid  out  and  constructed  beginning  at  the 
northeast  comer  of  George  15.  Smith's  farm,  in  the  town  of  Plainfleld, 
and  leading  in  a  direct  line  south  to  the  town  of  Lockport 

Your  petitioners  would  therefore  ask  that  your  honors  would 
view  the  premises  and  looate  and  construct  said  road  and  highway, 
aooordlng  to  the  laws  in  such  cases  made  and  provided,  as  shown 
br  the  statutes  of  the  State. 

Biffn^uree.  Bignaturet. 

PBTITIOir  FOB  CHAKGDr 6  A  BOAP 

To  the  Commiaeionere  for  the  County  of 

The  undersigned  respectfully  represent  that  the  publte  road  and 
highway  from  the  house  of  J.  H.  Nolan,  in  the  town  of  Oswego, 
passing  the  house  of  G.  H.  Fa^st,  to  the  house  of  Charles  Peterson, 
in  the  town  of  Oswego,  Is  indirect,  inconvenient  and  out  of  the  way ; 
wherefore,  your  petitioners  request  your  honorable  body  to  view  the 
prsmises,  straighten  or  new  locate  such  road,  and  discontinue  such 
parts  of  the  present  highway  as  may  be  useless,  or  make  such  altera 
tttlOBS  or  improveflients  as  shall  appear  to  your  honor  necessary. 

Bignaturee,  Bignaturee, 


ntue  msttoatM 
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Lawi  Oovsnlnc  tlw  Bl(hu  ud  OntiM  at  Dtneton^ 

Sehool  Unutgamant.— In  moat  of  the  Statm  tlw  —"figHBtiit 
of  tb*  pnblio  or  ooDuwm  Mbooli  ia  pbood  by  ttstuto  ondK  tl>» 
oxolodT*  oontxot  ot  dlnoton;  tnatw^  oommltuai^  or  bowdtoC 


■ehoolBookiaadOoiiilotf  XmttDBtlon— What*  tba  minm 
meat  has  thus  been  plaoed  under  the  ezolnslTe  otmtrol  ei  tbo 
dimoton^  tber  havo  the  tight  to  detennine  whit  booki  ahftU  bo 
oed  and  vrb^  {nsbmotion  eh*U  be  giTen  in  Ibe  aohook 

t«par«te  Icboels.— When  the  leglalatare  of  a  State  oonftn 
apon  boarda  of  edaofttlon  the  power  to  eatabUah  aeponto  aoboola 
fOr  white  and  colored  ohUdren.  thia  may  be  dona  without  vio- 
lating the  fonrteentb  amendment  to  the  oonatltotlon  of  the 
United  States.  And  where  nnder  enob  atatuUiTT  ptorlaiona 
appropriate  aahoola  for  colored  children  ai«  maintained,  aooh 
ohlldien  aaj  be  lawfully  ezoludad  ftom  aohoola  ertahllthad  fw 
4rhlte  children. 

But  unleaa  expieaaly  conferred  by  statute  upon  boarda  of  odiK 
catlOD.  tlie  power  to  eatablish  aepatate  aoboda  doea  not  wlat. 

Theoonrta  will  compel  the  troateea  to  admit  colored  ohitdren  to, 
Cba  pttbUonboola  where  Mpaiate  schoola  are  not  provided  for 


r 
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Emplojmeiit  of  TeMhen^— By  statute  in  all  the  States  the 
authority  to  employ  teachers  for  the  public  schools  is  con- 
ferred upon  school  boards,  directors,  trustees,  and  committees. 

Certificates  of  mental  and  moral  qualifications  are  required 
of  teachers  in  most  of  the  States. 

In  some  States  these  certificates  are  given  by  a  board  of  ex- 
aminers and  in  others  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

Tenures  and  Salaries* — ^As  a  general  rule  teachers  are  em- 
ployed for  a  year  only  at  a  time,  but  sometimes  the  teacher  is 
first  selected  for  one  year,  then,  if  re-elected,  for  two  years, 
then  for  four,  and  then  for  good  behaviour.  This  is  the  prac- 
tice in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Salary  of  a  public  school  teacher  is  not  attachable  by 
trustee  process  while  in  the  hands  of  city  officials  whose  duty 
it  is  to  pay  it 

Terminating  Teacher's  Contraet*— The  contract  made  with  a 
teacher  for  a  period  extending  beyond  the  trustees'  term  of 
office  is  valid  and  binding  on  their  successors  in  office. 

School  directors  cannot  terminate  a  contract  with  a  teacher 
by  doing  away  with  the  particular  school  in  which  he  Is 
engaged  in  teaching. 

Dismissal  of  Teachersr— No  teacher  holding  a  proper  certifi- 
cate can  be  dismissed  without  sufficient  cause.  Unfaithfulness, 
incompetency,  and  inability  to  properly  govern  the  school,  are 
held  to  be,  either  separately  or  combined,  sufficient  cause  for 
dismissal. 

If  dismissed  without  sufficient  cause,  the  teacher's  remedy  is 
the  same  as  for  breach  of  any  other  contract 

If  unwarrantably  interfered  with  or  obstructed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  by  the  directors,  the  teacher  has  his 
remedy  in  an  action  for  damages. 

Janitor  Work  cannot  be  required  of  a  teacher,  unless  it  is  so 
specified  in  the  contract 

Closing  SehooLr— When  the  school  is  closed  by  the  district 
officers  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  a  contagious  disease, 
and  the  teacher  stands  ready  to  perform  his  contract,  he  is 
entitled  to  full  salary  during  the  time  school  is  closed. 

Legal  Hellday8«— It  has  been  held  by  the  courts  that  in  the 
absence  of  statutory  requisitions  a  school  should  be  allowed 
the  legal  holidays  without  deduction  of  salary  to  the  teachers. 

Teachers  May  Expel  or  suspend  pupils  for  sufficient  cause,  as 
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lor  brottoh  of  diflcdpUiiQ*  refusal  to  take  part  in  exeiroiaea,  vtfuMl 
«n  part  of  the  parents  to  sign  and  retnm  perlodloal  written 
reports  of  the  papil's  standing,  father's  reftasal  to  perailt  Hie 
teacher  to  whip  the  diild  or  to  oorreot  him  himself » refOsal  to 
etudj  certain  hranohes  firom  whioh  the  parents  of  the  ohlld  baife 
reqnested  that  it  might  be  ezonsed,  or  misbehavior  ontside  of  the 
fldhool  tending  to  injure  the  school  and  sabvert  the  teacher^ 
authority*  A  teacher  or  director  can  change  the  regular 
school  hours  only  where  reason  requires  it. 

Corporal  Punishment 

The  Teacher  Btands  in  Place  of  the  Farent»  and  while  a  popS 
Is  under  his  care,  has  the  same  authority  as  the  parent  has  al 
borne  of  correcting  him  by  confinement  or  whij^ing; 

Assaults  by  Teacher.— Although  the  teacher  has  a  right  to 
punish  his  pupils  for  mi8behayior»  he  will  be  liable  to  proseoup 
don  for  assault  if  he  inflict  such  punishment  as  produces  er 
threatena  lasting  mischief,  or  if  he  inflict  punishment^  not  in 
the  honest  performance  of  duty»  but  under  the  pretext  of  duty. 

Presumpttons  in  PaTor  of  Teaeher.— The  teacher  has  in  hii 
favor  the  presumption  that  he  has  done  his  duty*  in  addition  to 
(he  general  presumption  of  innocence*  and  in  determining  the 
reasonableness  of  the  punishment,  the  judgment  of  the  teaeher 
as  to  what  was  required  by  the  situation  should  have  welgM  aa 
In  the  case  of  a  parent  under  similar  oiroumstances. 

Pi^lhi  Over  Twenty-one  yean  of  age  who  voluntarily  attend 
achool,  thereby  waive  any  privilege  which  their  age  coafen^ 
and  may  be  punished  as  any  other  pupils. 

Indeeent  libertlea  taken  by  a  schoolmaster  with  a  female 
pupil,  without  her  consent*  though  she  does  not  resist*  oonsH- 
lute  an  assault. 

Parents  Ihonld  Uj^hold  the  Teachers  in  maintaining  sdhoel 
dlsa^iline^  for  upon  this  the  welfare  not  only  of  the  school  InH 
that  of  the  pupils  themselves  depends.  Where  a  teacher  is  eure 
of  the  parent's  aid  in  the  proper  correcting  of  a  ohUd,  ccspoial 
punishment  at  school  is  very  seldom  resorted  to  or  required. 

Vataa  of  Corporal  Punishment— The  right  and  oonaslnnai 
necessity  of  corporal  punishment  being  conceded,  the  questlQa 
remains:    Of  what  use  Is  it? 

*'I  am  confident***  says  Addison,  *that  no  boy  who  win  net 
be  aUured  by  letters  without  blows^  wiU  ever  be  tanmi^t  to  aay^ 
thing  with  fhein.'* 


9»  **re  lOfTBOM 

n»  Altow&8  ItMidest  m»f  Mm  M  Ml  kid  to  tte  pca(K  «l». 
OdnoCthstiBMUoB: 

"I  dnmo  ho#  'tl»,  tir,"  Kid  ko  old  BD^llih  IfebofW  loBft 
etorgytaui,  fa  i«pl7  to  a  queatfon  rfltpe^lcg  tb*  bkd  behavior. 
9t  Us  <)blldiat,  "Idnnnohow'tibi  I  beat* 'wa  Ult  OUf *r»  bto^ 
•od  bine,  and whNi  th^woo't  koMl  doWa  ID  ftty_t  ttOtte 
t^  down,  aQ42«t  ti»f  ain't  good.?  ' 


WILLS 

&VXAI  VOft  WRXTQia  A  WILI> 
A »1U laa  I«sal  Btatemant of  the dlipoeitlon a  pUloa «lAat 
to  have  niad«  of 'hia  pioportr  aftor  hit  daath. 

The  person  making  the  will,  if  a  man.  Is  called  a  tmotor;  If  ft 
voman,  tettatrLe,  An  ctcwufor  1  b  one  appointed  bjr  tha  will  to 
«an7  cut  Its  proTUIoni  and  aottia  the  titate.  The  famlDin* 
form  of  tha  word  la  aaxattrta.  Aa  admintitnOor  li  a  peiaon 
•ppdnted  hy  the  proper  ootirt  to  eettla  the  ettata  when  (bora  la 
oowIlL    ^^ 

Bow  a  Vnt  Bhoald  ba  Drawa,— No  azaot'Amn  oC  worda  fa 
ffaqnIiad*to  make  awill  good  at  law;  the  prorUoDa  «( .»  wfll 
jbhoold.  however,  be  stated  so  plainly  that  Its  languagmar  not 
4n  mlsondarstood,  and  oara  shenld  be  taken  to  oonply  wtth  O* 
^forUoBsof  tItatWnUof  thaSUtawbara  tbaviUian 
?e«udt  aWartitlonaad-wecutlott. 


WILZA  03 

n«  naiob,  a0t  and  feddenet  of  tht  iMMor  ibould  be  dh^ 
UdiMj  stated  at  the  beginning  of  a  wilL 

▲  will  ihoald  contain  a  olanae  desoribing  the  inttnunent  as 
the  2flMf  will  of  the  testator  (ai»  ^Iheiebjieroke  all  fonner  wills 
made  hf  me  at  any  time*')t  as  the  mere  making  of  a  sabsegosnt 
wm  does  not  teroke  a  f oRncr  one  entirelj»  but  only  so  Csr  as  thr 
last  made  may  oomfliot  with  the  earlier  ona 

DispoeltiaB  of  Besl  Sslate.-^When  there  are  different  pafoelfi 
ef  vsal  estate  it  should  be  speoifloatty  described,  as  in  a  deed; 
Imt  whete  it  aU  goes  to  one  person  a  general  deyise^  as  '*E 
bequeath  aU  my  real  estate  to  -"^^  *'  is  admissible. 

Personal  Property  bequeathed  should  be  so  described  as  tc 
tender  identifloation  practicable. 

Property  located  in  another  State  must  be  bequeathed  is 
aooordance  with  the  laws  of  that  State. 

WItneases.— Great  care  should  be  exercised  In  the  selection  etf 
witnesses.  They  should,  if  possible,  be  acquainted  with  the  te»> 
tator  and  thoroughly  understand  his  mental  condition  at  the 
dme  when  he  executes  his  wllL 

A  person  having  a  beneficial  interest  in  the  will  should  not  be 
4  witnesBi 

The  residence  of  the  witness  should  be  plaeed  opposite  name. 

The  number  of  witDeases  required  varies  in  different  states. 

Tit^i»itT»ftWff  ffbfipVf  sign  In  theantnal  piesenooiif  the  tnstatnf 
and  whers  be  can  see  them  sign;  and  in  the  presence  of  eaek 
other.  Ifiaom  and  married  womeUf  if  otherwise  competent,  may 
be  wUiiesseSt 

Laws  Qoveming  Wills 

1«  AU  peraons  of  sound  mind*  of  hiwfnl  age  and  such  as  oac; 
freely  esiarolse  their  own  will,  may  dispose  of  their  pioperty  by 
making  a  wilL    In  some  States  married  women  cannot  make  a 
will  without  the  consent  of  their  husbands, 
a  A  will  is  not  of  foroe  until  after  the  death  of  the  testator. 
8.  The  testator  can  cancel  or  modify  his  will  at  any  tima 
4.  The  last  will  annuls  all  f6nner  wills  unless  it  is  only  as 
addition  to  them. 
&  A  will  is  good  though  written  with  a  lead  pencil 
d  A  will  made  by  an  unmarried  woman  is  legally  revoked  by 
her  subsequent  marriage  unless  she  takes  such  legal  steps  before 
her  marriage  as  win  enable  her  to  di^wse  of  her  property  after- 
wards as  she  sees  fit 
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7.  A  Will  should  first  proTide  for  the  payment  of  all  Jaat 
debts  and  funeral  expenses. 

8.  Property  beqaeathed,  if  encumbered  with  debts,  must  first 
be  applied  to  pay  them  before  distribution  is  made  to  the  bene- 
fielarles. 

9.  A  corporation  may  receive  property  bequeathed  to  it»  if 
proTision  is  made  for  it  in  its  charter  for  accepting  such  gifts. 

10.  No  husband  can  by  will  deprive  his  wife  of  her  dower* 
that  is,  "one-third  of  her  husband's  real  estate,"  namely,  the 
proceeds  of  one-third  of  the  real  estate  and  appurtenances  as 
long  as  she  may  live.  Additional  bequeaths  can  be  made  to 
her  by  the  husband. 

11.  A  husband  can  will  his  wife  a  certain  amount  in  lieu  (in 
place)  of  her  dower,  stating  it  to  be  so  intended;  this,  how- 
ever, does  not  deprive  her  of  her  dower,  provided  she  prefers  it 
to  the  bequeath.  If  the  will  does  not  distinctly  state  that  the 
bequest  is  in  lieu  of  her  dower,  then  she  is  entitled  to  both. 

12.  If  a  married  woman  possess  property',  and  dies  without  a 
will,  her  husband  is  entitled  to  administer  upon  such  property 
in  preference  to  any  one  else. 

13.  Any  bequest  of  property  made  to  a  subscribing  witness  is 
Invalid,  although  the  integrity  of  the  will  is  otherwise  not 
alfected  thereby. 

14.  The  testator's  full  name  should  always  be  written  at  the 
end  of  the  wilL  If  he  cannot  write,  he  must  make  his  mark, 
having  his  hand  guided  by  another  person.  Such  mark,  tf  he  is 
oonscions  of  what  he  is  doing,  renders  the  will  valid. 

16.  It  is  always  best  if  the  testator  appoints  some  suitable 
person  or  persons  to  act  as  executor. 

If.  An  executor  may  always  erect  a  suitable  tombstone  and 
charge  the  expenses  to  the  estate  if  no  other  provision  has 
been  made. 

17.  If  there  is  no  executor  named  in  the  will  an  administra* 
tor  will  be  appointed  by  the  court  to  settle  the  estate. 

18.  A  person  appointed  executor  is  not  obliged  to  serve,  but 
may  renounce  his  appointment  by  a  legal  written  notice, 
signed  before  two  witnesses,  which  fact  must  be  recorded  by 
the  same  officer  before  whom  the  will  has  been  proved. 

19.  The  will  should  be  presented  for  probate  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  death  of  the  testator. 
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Codidls 

A  written  addition  made  to  a  will  is  called  a  codicil  and  is 
executed  like  a  will.  It  is  designed  to  explain,  modify  or 
change  f  oimer  bequests  made  in  the  body  of  the  will.  It  mast 
be  executed  with  equal  care  as  the  will  itself. 

ReTocation^ — ^A  will  may  be  revoked  by  an  actual  destruc- 
tion or  obliteration  of  the  document,  or  by  the  making  of  a 
new  will  of  later  date. 

Marriage  and  the  birth  of  a  child  after  the  execution  of  a 
will  revoked  it  at  common  law,  and  this  rule  has  much  force 
in  the  United  States  now,  although  it  is  variously  modified  by 
statute  in  the  different  States.  If  a  man  makes  a  will  and 
subsequently  marries,  he  should  be  careful  to  make  a  new  will 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Probate. — ^No  will  is  effectual  to  pass  either  real  or  personal 
estate  unless  it  has  been  duly  proved  and  allowed  in  the  pro- 
bate court  The  attesting  witnesses  must  all,  if  possible,  be 
produced.  If  any  are  dead,  or  have  left  the  State,  proof  of 
their  handwriting  may  be  required. 

So  long  as  the  probate  remains  unreversed  on  appeal,  the 
due  execution  of  the  will,  the  sanity  or  capacity  of  the  testa- 
tor, and  the  attestation  of  the  witness,  cannot  be  called  in 
question  in  the  courts  of  common  law. 

A  codicil  requires  the  same  number  of  witnesses  as  the  will. 

Form  of  Will 

I.  JOHN  R.  BAKER,  of  the  eity  of  Freeport,  in  the  eoiinty  of  Stephenson 
and  State  of  lUinob,  heins  of  tonnd  mind  memorjr,  and  nndentandinir*  do 
make  ny  last  will  and  teetament  in  number  and  form  following: 

Ffrtt.^1  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  my  wife,  Anna,  her  heirs  and 
assicns  forever,  one-half  of  all  my  property,  real,  personal  and  mixed  of 
vvhat  natnxe  and  kind  soever  and  wheresoever,  the  same  shall  be  at  the  time 
of  my  death  s  the  same  to  be  in  lien  of  her  dower  at  common  law. 

Seeond.  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto  such  of  my  children,  as  may 
be  living  at  the  time  of  my  death*  to  be  divided  among  them  there,  share 
and  ebare  alike. 

Third.  I  hereby  direct  and  empower  my  executor  to  sell  and  dispose  of 
aU  ny  personal  property  to  the  highest  bidder  at  auction,  as  soon  as  prac- 
tkabie  after  my  death,  and  to  sell  my  real  estate  at  auction  or  private^  as 
it  may  in  hb  judgment  seem  most  advantageous,  or  for  the  interest  of  my 
said  devisees. 

Fooiih.  I  hereby  appoint  my  wife^  Anna,  guardian  of  the  penoms  and 
Restate  of  sueh  of  my  eUldren  as  may  be  minors  at  the  time  of  my  death. 
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#<f (kb    X  iMrebv  «ppolBt  JonpB  M.  Bajcsr  executor  ot  this  mf 


Ur  Vftwnm  Wwuuor,  X,  Jokn  R.  Baxsk,  the  testator,  haye  to 
thli^  mr  last  will  and  teataoient  set  my  hand  and  my  eeal*  thla 
elawath  day  of  Jtme^  ▲•  D.  1911. 

John  r.  ainpu    (nuL) 

Mgaedt  Malad.  pnbiUlied  and  declared  by  the  above  named  Jobm 
B.  BAXMm»  aa  and  for  bis  laet  will  and  testament,  in  the  presence  of 
wt,  who  nave  harsunto  subaerlbed  our  names  at  his  request,  as  wit- 
thereto^  In  presence  of  the  said  testator  and  of  each  other 

Albbrt  B.  Miujeb, 

Freeport,  HI. 

DATm  Smith, 

Freeport,  ZIL 

William  Bbowk^ 

Freeport,  nt 


Oodkn  io  tlM  Abovo  WtU 

T^ -—■■».  X|  John  R.  Bakwol,  did  on  the  eleventh  day  of  June^ 
aae  thousand  nine  fanndred  eleven,  make  my  last  will  and  testament, 
I  da  now  by  this  wrltlns  ndd  this  oodlell  to  my  said  will,  to  ba 
taken  aa  part  thereof. 

Whirbab.  by  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  my  son  Wnitam  has 
died  on  the  third  day  of  Ausuat,  1911,  I  five  and  bequeath  unto  my 
nephew,  Charles  8.  Brown,  the  share  of  one-half  of  all  my  property. 
rsaL  personal,  and  mixed,  of  what  nature  soever  and  wherever,  at 
the  time  of  my  death,  that  would  have  fallen  as  his  share  to  my  son 
Wllllan^  If  be  bad  lived,  as  bequeathed  in  the  body  of  this  will. 

In  wmnss  WHsmor,  I  hereunto  plaoe  my  band  and  seal,  thla 
tint  day  of  September,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven. 

John  R  Baixb.     (bbal) 

Signed,  seaM  imbliiAied  and  dsdared  to  us  by  the  testator  Jont 
R  BAtuHk  M  aad  foot  a  aodlcU  to  be  annexed  to  hla  last  will  and  tss- 
tament  And  we,  at  his  request,  and  in  his  preeenoe^  and  to  tha 
I  of  each  other,  have  subserlbed  our  names  aa  witnesses 
at  ttadata  thareoC. 

Bdwabd  J.  BaAOFon>«  Freeport,  nt 

Dakoi,  F.  Jobnsok«  Freeport,  HI. 

John  F,  Wilson^  Frseport,  IlL 


Fona  ol  Win,  Whsre  Proptrty  ii  Lsft  io  Um 

Wife  AbsolQtsly 

tUs  Is  tha  last  win  aad  teatament  of  me,  DAVin  Gos8«  made  this 
sishteenth  day  of  June^  A.  D.  1911,  In  Hamilton,  Ck>imty  of  Butler, 
and  state  of  Ohio,  aa  follows: 


^t  bsqefslh  all  snr  Inia  fmtmaatt  sad  k«ndilinNBt%  aad  sB  my 

■oU    niultuNii    lee^f    siomyf    Moiiiitisi    tor    bbohqt,    money    Kcmed    by 


«r 


IBb ftiftifMViet  gobdsiad  diattels*  and  all  other  patu  of  miir Veal  and  personal 
«sttto  and  effects  whatsoever  and  whereeoever.-unto  my  vUe.  fiophla  Oom. 
tier  heirs*  admin&tratoTB  end  aaeUme,  to  and  for  hek -and  their  absolute  use 
and  benefit^  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  thereof  rjoepectivdy.  subject 
,€mly  to  the  payment  of  my  just' debts,  funeral  kiid  testamentary  ^xpen^est 
^•nd  the  charge  of  proving  and  registering  this  my  wllL 

And  t  appoint  my  said  wife  executris  of  this  my  will,  aad  tlieniby  revoke 
•U.ot^  wills. 

In  'Witness  WeiinEor,  I  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  the  day  and 
t^ju  ihQve  mentioned. 


Pavn>Go6% 


saat. 


filgned^  -sealed  published  and  acknowledged  by  the  said  David  Oosa. 
AS  and  for  his  last  will  and  testament,  in  the  Dresence,  ol  us,  and  at  bis  request. 
«nd  in  the  preeence  of  each  other.,  hava  enbeoifbed  oor  namee  hereonlo  as 
%li  I  ieesuB  itiei  oof  - 

Jomr  J.  JoxM« 

RamUton*  OhUK 
Wv.  F.>  JotaxsoK. 
Hamtttoo.  OblOb  • 

TAXES 

Bvery  gOTdmment,  whether  of  town,  State  or  nation,  is  finder 
iho  neoesslty  and  has  the  right  toraiae  the  neceeaary  funds  to 
eairy  on  all  the  f  onotiona  of  the  government. 

Deflnition.'— Tax  is  the  sum  of  money  which  the  govei:nment 
demands  from  the  Indiyidual  or  from  his  property  to  pay  for  the 
benefit  he  receives  from  the  government. 

The  government  protects  him  in  his  rights,  protects  his  prop* 
erty  and  often  advanoes  the  value  of  the  same  hy  puhlio 
improvement.  It  therefore  has  a  right  to  levy  a  tax  upon  him 
imd  his  property. 

SfBda  of  Ttxes.-^Taxes  are  either  direct  or  indirect. 

XMreet  Taxes  are  those  whioh  are  levied  directly  upon  persona^ 
property,  incomes,  eto. 

•  Indisect  Taxes  are  such  as  are  assessed  on  manufaotures^ 
Imports*  etc.,  as  the  customs  tariff  and  most  of  the  excise  fif 
Internal  revenue  taxes. 

Taxation  in  the  United  States  ranges  itself  under  the  three 
heads  ot  federal,  State,  and  municipal. 

Vederal  Taxation  is  laid  almost  wholly  in  the  form  of  duties 
upon  manufiK^tured  goods  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and 
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excise  or  internal  revenue  taxes  laid  on  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  liquors,  cigars,  etc.,  and  collected  in  great  part  by 
means  of  stamps.  In  1861  a  tax  was  imposed  on  incomes  over 
|800,  and  during  its  ten  years'  continuance  realized  for  the 
government  |d65,000,000.  An  income  tax  was  again  imposed 
in  1804,  but  was  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  by  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  In  1918  Constitution  amended  and  Tax  im- 
posed. 

State  Taxation  is  laid  upon  property  by  a  periodical  val- 
uation. In  some  States  this  is  supplemented  by  taxes  on 
occupations  or  '^privileges,''  on  franchises  of  corporations,  on 
legacies,  etc 

Municipal  or  local  taxation  is  commonly  very  much  heavier 
than  State  taxation.  It  embraces:  (1)  all  taxes  laid  for  the 
general  purposes  of  counties,  cities,  boroughs,  towns  and  vil- 
lages; and  (2)  those  local  taxes  which  are  usually  called  as- 
sessments, and  which  are  laid  in  special  districts  supposed  to 
be  peculiarly  benefited  by  the  construction  of  some  public 
work,  and  by  some  rule  of  apportionment  which  proposes  to 
charge  each  item  of  property  within  the  district  in  proportion 
to  the  benefit  it  will  receive. 

Poll  Tax. — Some  States  levy  tax  upon  all  male  citizens  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  otiiers  upon  all  voters.  This  is 
called  poll  tax. 

Property  Tax. — ^Tax  levied  upon  property,  real  or  personal, 
is  called  property  tax. 

Valnatioii  of  Property. — ^The  assessor  of  the  town  or  city 
estimates  the  true  value  of  every  piece  of  taxable  property, 
which  is  usually  lower  than  the  market  value.  It  midces  little 
difference  whetiier  the  property's  valtaation  is  high  or  low,  be- 
cause the  amount  of  tax  to  be  raised  is  rated  accordmg  to  the 
valuation,  but  it  is  of  importance  to  any  individual  taxpayer 
that  the  valuation  of  his  property  shall  be  neither  higher  nor 
lower  than  that  of  others. 

In  many  States  when  county  taxes  are  levied,  there  is  a 
county  IxMird  of  assessors  who  receive  the  tax  lists  from  the 
assessors  of  the  several  towns  and  cities  within  the  county» 
and  if  necessary,  in  their  judgment,  they  make  such  changes 
as  Justice  seems  to  demand*  To  them  an  individual  who  be- 
lieves himself  overtaxed  can  within  a  certain  time  appeal  for 
correction. 

For  the  State  tax,  there  is  in  many  States  a  State  Board  of 
Equalization.     This  board  receive  tire  lists  from  all  the  counties 
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and  makes  the  neceaiary  equitable  adjustment  of  taxes  throughout 
the  State. 

Levying  Taxes.— The  rate  of  taxation  is  determined  as  follows: 
Having  placed  the  valuation  upon  all  the  property,  there  is  fixed 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  by  the  town;  from  this  sum  the 
poll  tax  (where  there  is  any)  is  subtracted.  If  this  sum  is  divided 
by  the  total  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  town  the  quotient  is 
the  rate  of  taxation;  that  is»  the  sum  to  be  raised  on  ^ch  dollar 
of  property. 

The  amount  varies  all  the  way  from  two  mills  on  the  dollar, 
or  perhaps  less,  to  twenty  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars  or  two 
dollars  on  each  thousand  dollars  of  property.  In  large  cities  the  rate 
of  taxes  is  sometimes  as  much  as  2  per  cent  or  twenty  dollars  on  a 
thousand,  or  even  more* 

Collection  of  Taxes. — ^In  many  States  the  town  collector 
collects  all  the  taxes  for  the  town,  county  and  State;  in  others  the 
county  collector  collects  of  all  the  towns. 

Penalties. — ^The  law  fixes  the  time  of  pa>rment  of  taxes.  If 
one  neglects  to  make  payment  within  the  specified  time  a  fine  or 
penalty  is  added.  If  the  person  is  still  delinquent  after  a  further 
specified  time  the  property  is  sold  at  auction.  The  government 
then  collects  enough  money  to  pay  the  taxes  and  expenses  and  gives 
a  tax  title  to  the  purchaser  of  the  property.  The  former  owner  has  a 
specified  time  in  which  to  redeem  his  property  by  payment  of  the 
tax  and  all  the  cost. 

The  Treasurer  and  Auditor. — ^The  collector  pays  the  money 
collected  to  the  treasurer,  whether  town  or  county,  and  takes  a 
receipt.   The  treasurer  is  required  to  give  bond. 

The  auditor  audits  every  bill  presented  for  payment  before  the 
treasurer  is  permitted  by  law  to  pay  it.  The  treasurer's  account 
must,  therefore,  correspond  with  the  final  account  rendered  by  the 
auditor. 

Exemptions. — Many  States  exempt  the  following  property, 
viz:.  Certain  portions  of  one's  personal  property,  such  as  tools 
and  utenuls  oi  laborers,  institutions  of  learning  and  charitable  in- 
stitutirast  also  churches  and  paisonages. 

Real  and  Personal  Property.— A  very  large  part  of  the  taxes 
must  be  collected  from  real  estate.  The  tax  from  personalproperty 
indudes  all  tax  except  that  on  lands,  lots  and  buildings.  The  state 
tax  in  our  country  is  ustially  muca  less  than  the  town,  dty  or 
county  tax. 


IQD  safi;  methods 

tEI-EGRAPHS 

¥hA  btttinott  of  telegrapbj  ii  .carried  on  b^  ooiporatIoii»  AiiS 
oo&Bists  of  the  making  and  perfonning  of  |k  system  of  isontracte^j 

Partiea  to  the  Oontract.— There  are  two  partied  to  the  oontiraotj 
(1)  the  sender  of  the  message,  and  (3)  the'  telegraph  ooinpanj^- 
!Eaoh  party  agrees  to  do  certain  things  and  each  must,  keej>  hi$ 
i(or  its)  agreement.  If 'the  company  fails  to  do  what  it  agreedi! 
(the  sender  can.compel  it -to  pay  for  allloos  resulting. 

There  is  ordinarily  na  contract  between  tha^  company  andOili 
one  to  whom  the  message  is  sent  and  it  is  therefore  not  reepon* 
sible  for  any  loss  he  may  suffer. 

The  Contract.— The  ordinary  telegraph  blank  'osuallj  consti-^ 
tutes  the  contract.  The  sendet  requests  the  company  to  Bend  H 
message  (called  a  dispatch),  and  such  a  request  is  in  effect  a& 
offer  to  pay  for  the  service  if  rendered.  The  company  by  talcing 
the  message  agrees  to  send  it,  i.  e.»  accepts  the  ofter. '  TUli 
request  and  compliance,  or  the  offer  and  acceptance;  make  ihe; 
contract. 

The  Tenns.— The  principal  pAxia  of  this  contract  are  (f)  tll0 
sender  agreeis  to  pay  for  the  message  at  the  regular  rate  and  the 
company  may  refuse  to  take  it  unless  he  pays  in  adyance;  (2)  the 
company  agrees  to  send  the  message  by  telegFaph  with  prompt-; 
ness,  deliver  it  to  the  person. addressed  and  not  reveal  iiecoili^ 
tents  to  any  one  else. 

Accuracy.— The  message  muii  be  sent  as  it  jlr  t^ven.rfiteiiodl 
the  operator  cannot  correct  .evident  mistiakes,  such  as  mistakes 
of  grammar,  nor  add,  nor  omit  anything,  nor  make  any  obaag^ 
in  it 

The  liability  Of  the  oompanrfor  fftisfaftes  h  often  limfted  bf^ 
its  blanks,  the  blank  being  d|swn  in  such  a  way  that  i(^  i^  # 
contract.  ^ 

Fron^tness.— The*  message  must  be  sentitf  eoon  as  pos^l^ 
and  different  messages  must  be_8ent  in_the  order  injwhioh  th^ 
are  received. 

Secrecy.— A  telegraph  oompan^rid  ft  oonfidenOidl  mAsengeh 
It  has  no  right  to  reveal  the  message  to  any  one»«esoept  the  one 
to  "Whom  it  is  addressed. 

Submarine  Telegraph^.^AliJiOQgh  the^syitem  ^ftiafifibiiilinft' 
messages  by  means  of  electric  cables  laid  oi^  the  bottom  of  the 
aea  has  come  into  use  efaic^  1851^  ft  is  no4»  ili<»peratroik^lftdtDOs0 
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tnirj  part  of  the  world,    ^lie  total  leng^li  of  the  submarliM 
eableB  of  the  world  to-day  Is  over  180,000  naatloal  miles. 

WliBlus  Telegnvli7>— In  1S97  Horoonl  announoed  a  Bjrstem  of 
wireless  telegraphy,  operated  by  means  of  eleotrioal  Tibratloiia 
Mt  up  In  one  apparatua  and  transmitted  through  spaoe  to  a  dis- 
tant reoelvlDg  apparatns  without  the  aid  of  an  intervening  wire. 
On  Deoember  21,  1003,  he  established  wirelees  telegraphic  com' 
■ninfoatioa  between  Cape  Breton,  Canada,  and  Cornwall,  Elng- 
luid,  ft  distance  of  3.800  miles.  MeesagcB  are  now  sent  regularly 
by  this  lystem  for  oonsidetable  distanoes,  and  It  is  contended 
that  so  far  as  reliability  goes,  wireless  telegiapl^  is  far  superior 
to  the  ordinary  wire  lines. 

An  ooeaa  steamship,  with  a  wireless  telegraph  equipment  oa 
feoard,  Is  in  constant  communication  with  land  and  with  other 
TnnnnTn  similarly  equipped  throughout  its  trip,  and  the  safety  aa 
'well  as  comfort  of  an  oceanic  voyage  la  immeasurably  tnoreaaed 
hy  its  use. 

Wireless  telegraphy  has  been  meet  sucoessfully  used  In  Oceania 
«lgiialing.  The  Japanese  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  It 
lor  the  Bucoees  of  their  navy  over  that  of  Russia  at  Port  Arthur, 
tbalr  principal  waisblpB  being  equipped  with  the  i 
jflnless  transmitting  and  receiving  apparatus. 


^le  passengers  and  crew  of  the  White  Star  Line  Steamer 
BiPOBLlO  were  saved  by  means  of  its  wireless  eqnipment  when 
the  ship  was  rammed  in  a  fog  by  the  Italian  steamer  Floeioa  oil 
Hantucket  Ughtabip,  Jan.  23, 1909. 


a  wiw  1«  tn  diM  nntM  ft  voM  M  tMObU.'^i 


HOW  TO  COLLKCT  DEBTS 

PftT  M  70a  go,  or  ft  •tilottr  ouh  bubMi,  b  the  bwt  MtA 
wfMt  method  of  doing  bqaitUM.  Bat  oartftla  oondltkfift  or  oi» 
toius  In  trftdo  mftkft  thlft  ■""■■^inm  Impnotlaftl  or  impoMlblth 
ftod  credit  mtut  be  glreo.  Under  tUa  method  dlehoneet,  oftt^ 
len  or  tmtortunftte  petals  oontntot  debta,  Umq  ntom,  oagleot 
or  ftte  nnftble  to  pftr  than,  ftud  ooUeotioa%  peftoiftbla  oc  totati. 


Tbe  reqaisHe  atepe  to  oolleot  midi  debta  ftrs  \  mettvof  gneft 
Importftnoe  and  aboold  be  nndentood  far  enrrbodr,  but  Oftf 
ftreDOt,ftndnMiohMiptoMMtDiMdhiW7hi«MMft«ift»ttf 
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Methods  by  Which  Debts  are  Contracted 

Goods  are  bought  on  credit,  to  be  paid  for  at  a  definite  or  in- 
definite future  time.  Labor  is  employed,  to  be  paid  for  at  certain 
future  periods.  Lands,  houses  and  other  proi)erty  are  purchased 
under  contract  of  future  payment.  Money  is  borrowed,  under 
notes,  mortgages  or  other  securities,  and  many  other  transactions 
in  business  and  trade  call  forth  occasions  or  present  temptations 
to  contract  debts. 

Sott^stlons  for  AToidinft  Debts 

1.  Do  a  Strictly  Gash  Bu8iness.^Better  small  profits  and 
quick  sales,  than  large  profits  and  long  credits. 

Mark  your  ^oods  as  low  as  possible  and  adhere  unswerving Iv 
to  your  oish  principle.  This  is  best  for  buyer  and  seller.  It  avouu 
collections  and  prevents  losses.  It  saves  the  time  and  labor  of 
keeping  accounts.  This  enables  the  seller  to  sell  cheaper  and  the 
buyer  to  buy  for  less  than  on  credit. 

2.  Gautions.— Goods  sent  abroad  shotdd  be  paid  for  before  the 
purchaser  takes  possession. 

The  time  of  credit  should  be  as  short  as  posnble  and  the  bills 
collected  when  due.  When  working  for  others  collect  your  wages 
weekly  or  monthly,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  to  pay, 
unless  your  empbyer  is  quite  responsible,  thus  making  your  dues 
safe. 

In  renting  lands  or  houses,  a  duplicate  lease  should  be  made,  one 
for  each  party,  the  rent  paid  promptly  when  due,  at  the  house 
or  business  place  of  the  landlord,  and  the  payment  oredited  on  the 
back  of  the  lease. 

In  receiving  or  making  payments,  a  receipt  should  always  be 
made  out;  it  is  a  voucher  and  may  save  trouble. 

Hotel  and  boarding-house  keei>ers  cannot  be  too  prompt  and 
strict  in  collecting  their  dues,  as  their  customers  are  mostly  tran^ent, 
making  forced  collections  sometimes  impossible. 

Never  loan  money  without  requiring  a  note  or  a  duebill,  if  the 
amount  is  small ;  this  is  safest  even  between  the  most  trusted  friends. 

When  the  loan  is  lari^e,  have  the  note  secured  by  a  mortsage  on 
real  estate;  but  see  to  it  that  the  same  is  not  encumbered  by  pre- 
vious daims,  which  would  render  your  jecurity  worthless.  It  is 
safest  to  require  an  abstract  of  title  and  then  have  your  mortgage 
recorded  immediately. 
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This  preoautioii  should  alao  h%  observed  whafe  ft  chattel 
snortgftgd  is  tftfc'en  on  penonal  property* 

If  a  small  amount  of  money  has  been  loaned  without  eeouri^^ 
and  it  nan  apparently  not  be  ooUeoted  without  legal  prooeea,  it 
nay  be  oeet  to  drop  the  matter  and  oonaider  the  lose  as  so  muoh 
paid  for  a  ieeeon  in  bualnoM  prudeooOi 

Vint  Steps  in  Making  OoUectiona 

lliese  depend  very  much  upon  circumstances.  The  debtos 
may  have  met  with  reyerses  or  a  misfortune,  rendering  him 
onable  to  pay  at  the  time  specified,  and  deserving  of  patience* 
others  may  be  caroloos  and  need  a  sharp  reminder;  a  third 
party,  inclined  to  be  dishonest,  may  need  dose  watching.  Thus 
discretion  is  necessary  as  to  the  form  and  tone  of  the  letters 
requesting  pajrment.  For  letter  forms  illustrating  the  fini 
sflbrts  in  making  oollectionst  see  pages  65  and  66^ 


LEGAL  STEPS  IN  COLLECTIONS 

No  other  motive  except  the  question  ^'Will  it  payt"  shoiikl 
Snduoe  a  creditor  to  legally  enforce  payment.  A  mere  f eeli&ft 
^f  retaliation  or  of  getting  eatlsftM)tion  has  no  place  he 
Iwisinsss 

Before  resorting  to  the  power  of  law  it  is  well  to  ask  the  Cot 
liowing  qucstionsx 

1.  Have  all  reasonabla  and  peaoeable  efforts  been  made  la 
Induce  the  debtor  to  make  payment? 

S^  Is  the  amount  sufficient  to  warrant  the  expense  involved  I& 
the  legal  process? 

8.  Has  the  debtor  more  property  than  the  law  allows  him  by 
way  of  exemption? 

4  What  does  the  law  exempt?   (Bee  Exemption  Table.) 

When  all  peaceable  means  have  been  exhausted  and  tfaa  debt 
Is  not  paid,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  collect  it,  if  pcssibloi  by 
legal  process. 

If  satisfied  that  the  debt  can  be  collected,  then  the  account 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Justice  of  the  peaces  unless  it 
as  larger  than  comes  within  his  jurisdiction. 

This  amount  varies  in  dilEereot  States^  as  shown  by  the  foOow- 
fng  table: 


iJSGAL^«fei%^  W^COUJBCnONS 


IM 


T|ie  following  ahows  tho  lacgttt  amouiit  ia  tli»  difforonft. 
States  and' territories  which  the  justice  of  the  peaoe^thxcogh 
bis  oflScial  position,  can  baTe  jitriMiotion  over: 


Alsbtms ^;tlQl^ 

Arfsons 80O 

llfkillBU U^ 

Oailfonia loa 

Colorado dOO 

Connecticut lOO 

Delaware 1.  200. 

Dtot.  of  Columbia..  MO 

riorkla 100 

Qeorda ....^lOO 

iOaho 100 

mtiMfcia. 200 

Indiana 200^ 

Iowa 100* 

Kansas 800 

Xontaeicf so 


Louisiana HOO 

Maine none 

Hanriaaa loo 

M^asaebiasetts ....  UO 

Michican lOO 

Minnesota ,».100 

Mississippi MO 

Missouri MO 

Montana MO 

Mebtaska MO 

Korada tCo 

NtwBampsbire...  100 

New  Jersey iOO 

Kew  Mexico 100 

KcwTork r  200 

MoftacaroUDS....  200 


KorthDakota.....$200 

Ohio « 100* 

Oklihoma..* lOO 

Oragon. •...«••  260 

^eansflvanla 800 

Abode  Island  «....  100 
South  Carolina....  100 
South  Dakota.  • . ••*  100 

Tennessee l,poo 

Texas........ MO 

Utah MO 

VezmoBt. M*««  800 

Vlrgliila 100 

Washlnfftott M 

West  Virgioia 800 

wiseonsiit 20O 

Wyotniof 


*By  OoAsent  of  parties,  $300. 

When  the  amount  comes  within  the  jutisdiotion  of  the  justice 
lie  issues  a  summons,  which  the  constable  presents  to  the  debtor, 
reading  it  to  liim  if  he  can  be  found,  which  is  called  ^'serving 
the  summons.'^' 


Form  of  Summons 
The  wording  of  this  summons  will  be  sopiewhat  as  follows  i 


BtATB  or  •     • 
I   County. 


(' 


••■fa  any  Conatflble  of  Said  County^' 


77ie  People  61  the  Stale  of  - 

Ob£Ctino: 

You  are.  heteby^  commanded  to  summon  L.  M.  to  appear  before  me 
at  — —  on. the  — —  day  of  — — ,  at  — ^  o'clock  •— *  M.,  to  answer  the 
«oih]Aainf  or  It  I«  for  a  faUure  to  pay  him  a  dertain  demand  not  exceedint 
^^«^,  and  hereot  make  due  return,  as  the  law  directs.  Given  under  my 
band  this  —  day  of  — ,  19 — 

Jaues  Watis, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 

In  case  the  party  is  absent  or  rofuses  to  bear  the  summons  the 
constable  may  tiSsA  it  to  some  member  of  the.iiftmily  of  ten  years 
or  upward  and  leave  4  copy  of  the  same,  A  summons  Is  usually 
•erred  at  least  thrd^'Say^  before  the  trial  is  to  take  placa    Upon 
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the  serving  of  the  summons  the  debtor  may  pay  to  the  con- 
stable the  demand  of  the  debt  and  costs,  taking  his  receipt 
for  the  same  which  will  satisfy  the  debt  and  pxsvent  all  fur- 
ther costs. 

The  Judgment 

If  at  the  time  set  for  trial  both  parties  appear  and  are  ready 
for  the  same,  the  Justice  proceeds  with  it  and  detennines  the 
matter  in  controversy.  His  detennination  is  called  the  judg- 
ment. The  judgment  can  be  rendered  if  the  defendant  does 
not  appear  at  the  trial. 

Demanding  a  Jury 
Either  party  in  a  trial  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  may 
demand  a  jury,  and  the  justice  is  bound  to  grant  the  demand 
upon  the  deposit  with  him  of  the  jury  fees  by  the  party  mak- 
ing the  demand.    The  jury  may  consist  of  eitiier  six  or  twelve 

men. 

The  Execution 

The  judgment  being  obtained,  the  plaintiff  may  now  en- 
force payment*  This  process  is  called  execution.  It  consists 
in  a  writ  commanding  the  constable  to  seize  sufficient  of  the 
property  of  the  defendant,  'Vhich  is  not  exempted  by  law,'' 
to  satisfy  the  claim  and  costs  and  to  sell  the  same  and  bring 
the  money  into  the  court  to  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff.  The  con- 
stable then  proceeds  to  do  this  and  if  he  succeeds  in  finding 
such  property  seizes  it,  sells  it  at  auction,  and  brings  the 

money  into  court. 

Attachment 

While  the  causes  for  which  an  attachment  writ  will  issue 
vary  somewhat,  in  the  different  states,  the  following  grounds 
are  almost  universal: 

Where  the  debtor  is  a  non-resident  or  a  foreign  corporation; 
where  the  debtor  is  about  to  remove  from  the  state;  where  the 
debtor  conceals  himself  so  that  process  cannot  be  served  upon 
him;  where  the  debtor  has  removed  or  is  about  to  remove  his 
effects  from  the  state  to  the  injury  of  creditors;  where  the 
debtor  has  fraudulently  conveyed,  concealed  or  disposed  of  his 
property  so  as  to  hinder  and  delay  creditors,  or  is  about  to  do 
so;  where  the  debt  was  fraudulently  contracted  and  the  state- 
ment constituting  the  fraud  reduced  to  writing. 

The  creditor  must  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  an  affidavit, 
stating  the  nature  and  amount  of  his  indebtedness  and  any  one 
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of  the  preceding  eauaes  and  the  place  of  residence  of  the  debtor 
if  known,  or  that  upon  due  inquiry  he  has  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  same. 

Usually  the  attachment  is  not  issued  until  the  debt  is  due, 
but  in  some  States  it  is  issued  before  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  debt  would  probably  be  lost  unless  an  attachment  is  secured 
at  once. 

The  Oreditof^s  Bond*— In  order  to  seeiire  the  costs  and 
the  debtor  against  all  damages  in  case  the  attachment  b  im- 
properly issued  the  creditor  securing  the  same  must  give  a 
bond,  usually  double  the  amount  claimed. 

The  Writ  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  officer  to  at  once 
seiase  sufficient  property  of  the  debtor  to  satisfy  the  claim  (ez> 
cepting  such  as  is  exempt  from  execution)  and  to  hold  the 
same  until  the  plaintiff  can  get  judgm^t  and  seize  it  upon 
execution.  Property  of  the  debtor  in  the  hands  of  a  third 
party  may  also  be  seized. 

The  Beal  Objeet  of  the  Attachment  is  to  hold  sufficient 
property  of  the  debtor  to  satisfy  the  debt  until  the  creditor  can 
get  judgment.  When  the  property  has  been  seized  the  sum- 
mons is  served,  and  if  the  case  is  properly  proved  Judgment  is 
obtained  in  the  ordinary  way.  After  this  the  creditor  takes 
out  his  execution^  makes  a  levy  upon  the  property  attached, 
and  out  of  the  proceeds  satisfies  his  debt 

Each  State  has  its  own  attachment  laws,  and  since  officers 
of  the  law  must  be  engaged  to  obtain  the  attachment  there 
need  be  no  difficulty  in  the  details  of  the  procedure. 

Garnishment  or  Suing  the  Oamishee.— In  the  course  of 
collection  of  debts  it  sometimes  happens  that  while  the  defend- 
ant himself  may  have  no  property  in  his  possession  upon  which 
an  attachment  can  be  made  some  other  person  may  have  in  his 
possession  property  belonging  to  the  debtor  or  may  be  indebted 
to  him.  In  such  cases  the  plaintiff  can  proceed  against  this 
third  party,  who  is  called  the  garnishee,  just  as  against  the 
original  debtor,  although  in  some  States  a  certain  amount  of 
money  is  exempt  and  cannot  be  gamisheed. 

Attaching  the  Body 

If  under  an  attachment  the  officer  returns  "no  property 
found,''  but  the  plaintiff  is  convinced  that  the  defendant  has 
property  ooncealedt  with  the  intention  of  defrauding  hinu  ^nd 
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beltovM  he  is  In  danger  of  locdng  his  claim  unlett  the  debtor  k 
held  to  bail,  several  States  empower  the  justioe  to  iasne  a  capiae 
for  the  arrest  of  the  debtor.  A  capias  is  issued  tisaally  only  ae  a 
last  resort,  when  it  appears  that  the  claim  can  only  be  oolleoted 
by  arresting  the  defendant. 

Persons  Who  Oannot  Be  Azrested 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibits  the  arrett  of 
members  of  Congress  and  electors  while  on  duty,  exoept  tot 
treason,  felony  and  breach  of  peace.  In  many  States  the  miiitia» 
while  attending  musters  or  whUe  on  a  Journey}  so  also 
attttfneys  and  oounselors  at  law,  judges,  sheriffs»  and  all  other 
offloers  of  the  several  courts,  also  witnesses  and  other  peieone 
neoeeMtfily  attending  oourt  are  exempt  from  arrest  except  fbr 
felonyi  etc. 

Beal  Estate  Held  for  Debt 

When  under  an  execution  no  personal  property  can  be  found 
«7ith  which  to  pay  the  debt  and  it  is  known  tliat  the  debtor  pos- 
isesses  real  estate  enough  to  meet  the  claim,  then  certain  States 
allow  the  justice  to  certify  to  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  a 
transcript  of  the  judgment.  This,  when  filed  by  the  clerks 
becomes  a  lien  upon  the  real  estate  of  the  debtor.  The  oourt 
sSBOi  then  issue  an  execution  and  the  property  be  sold  for  pay 
ment  of  the  debt  and  costs. 

Bight  to  Appeal 

If  all  legal  steps  have  been  properly  taken  in  a  trial  before  a 
Justice  or  jury  and  the  decision  is  that  the  debtor  must  pay  the 
claim,  he  can  then  appeal  to  the  next  higher  tribunal,  which  is 
the  circuit  court,  district  court,  court  of  common  pleas  or  other. 

Before  an  appeal  is  allowed  the  defendant  must  give  a  bond, 
signed  by  one  or  more  responsible  persons,  to  a  sum  twice  the 
amount  of  the  claim,  to  cover  the  debt  and  all  costs  in  case  he  is 
beaten. 

If  the  defendant  loses  his  case  also  in  this  court  then  he  can 
carry  it  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  where  the  matter 
generally  ends,  though  the  way  remains  open  for  him  to  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  A  bond  twice  the 
•luount  of  the  debt  and  the  costs  accumulated  by  the  sucoessive 
^nals  up  to  this  time  is  required  before  an  appeal  from  one  co^Me 
to  another  is  granted,  as  from  the  first 
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Whtii  an  Ammmt  Beyond  iSttt  JuriAdiotion  of  »  JustlM  k  to  be 
ooUeoted  the  oaae  must  be  brought  before  the  circuit  court,  dis- 
trict court,  court  of  comzuon  pleas,  or  a  court  pf  similar  charao- 
ter.  There  the  clerk  issues  the  summons,  the  sheriff  or  his 
deputy  serves  it  and  the  case  is  usually  tried  before  a  jury  of 
(tivelTe  men  at  the  next  term  of  Ck>urt. 


Ddlay  in  Forced  OoU<ictiQ|iS 

Since  the  defendant  can  promptly  defend  his  case  and  i& 
iDeaten  appeal  to  a  higher  court,  he  can  thereby  delay  payment 
lof  the  original  debt  for  one  or  more  years.  But  as  eaoh  appeal 
increases  the  costs  they  soon  become  heayy  and  but  fe«r  persona 
are  able  or  willing  to  bear  them.  A  debtor  will  generally  pay 
the  debt  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  prosecution,  unless  he  belieyee 
binaaelf  wronged  or  for  other  reasons  refuses  to  do  su 


Oest  of  OoUectlonB  by  Law 

The  first  questions  that  should  properly  be  asked,  before  resort* 
8ng  to  or  before  submitting  to  collections  by  law,  are:  What 
wiUitoost?  WiUitpay?  The  actual  cost  cannot  definitely  but 
<mly  approximately  be  foretold,  and  only  in  so  far  as  the  amount 
of  the  fees  are  fi^ced  by  law. 

U  the  amount  and  the  intricacies  of  the  caae  are  such  that  it 
ia  tbottgbt  best  to  employ  a  lawyer  a  day  or  two,  his  ohargea 
wiU  probably  range  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars. 

If  the  pkintiff  gains  the  case  the  debtor  must  pay  'all  the 
oosta.  If  the  justice  or  jury  decides  against  the  plaintiff, 
declaring  no  cause  for  action,  then  the  plaintiff  must  pay  the 
WNst  of  tiiesQitt 

The  following  fees  of  an  ordinary  suit  vary  in  the  different 

States: 

Docketing  the  suit • . . . » a  0« 2a 

l88uix)g  gummoos ••, ....«• 2a 

Oenstable  for  serving  summons... as 

Eaeb  mile  traveled  by  ooqitable  in  serving  summons OS 

Justice  fee  for  eittering  up  Judgment ,.*.., • , ,      ,8a 

f*or  diflpt^arge  of  docket , ^i 

Jtp^  of  Justice  for  l^earing  statement  and  giving  decision 2«  OS 


«Mi., a  a. 
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Witnesses  are  allowed  60  cents  a  day.  Saartwo  iRdtnesset*  ;«1$- 1 M 
Justfce  for  issuing  subpoena  of  witnesses  at  25  cents. «;..««,      . IM> 
Cbn&tablo  for aerving  each  subpoena  at  25  cents.  ^. . . .  ^. . «» ^      ,5<^ 
Constable  for  mileage  and'  administering  oath  to  witnesses,. 
aboui..v ..•. ., »..^ ;  .50^ 

Tot4i J... $5.90 

It  tried  by  imry,  each  Juryman  is  allowed  50  cents;   12 

Jurymen S  6.00 

For  entering  Terdict  of  Jury 15 

Constable  for  waiting  on  Jury ...*. •      .50 

Entering  satisfaction*  of  Judgment 10    . 

Approximate  cost  of  trial  without  attorney  before  a  Justice 

if  settled  there ,.  12.65 

If  an  attorney  is  employed,  say  fee ^ 15.00 

• 
Total tS7«05 

• 

If  debtor  does  not  settle,  fee  for  execution »% ., •  .50 

Fee  of  constable  for  serving.and  returning  execution.  ...«•%  .50 

Adyertlsing  property  for  sale. ^. .«  3*00* 

Commission  on  sales,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  10  per  cent* 

if  more  5  per  cent;  i>roperty  sales  say .$50.  commission.  ••  ft.6<F 

Total  cost  of  legal  process  endtaig  In  execution.  »••»••  .134.6^ 

Total- cost  of  suit  involving  say  a  debt  ot  $00. 

If  the  case  is  settled  without  effecting  the  sale  ilnder  execKi* 
tioQ,  the  cost  connected  with  the  execution  is  one*half  of  what 
is  stated  abore.  Add  to  this  the  time  lost,  to  say  nothing  abput 
themoYal  effecti  and  the  question,  "Will  it  pftyt"  is  pretty  well 
Bii9wered. 


Exemption  Lavs  ol  the  XMSersal  Stated 

£xemption  laws  are  for  the  purpoea  of  protecting  those  who 
are  unable  to  pay  their  debts  without  causing  distress  to  them- 
selves  and  their  families; 

In  many  of  the  Stated  debtors  who  desire  to  avail  themselves 
in  full  of  the  provisions  of  the  exemption  laws  are  requinei  t<i 
make  a  schedule  of  their  personal  property  of  every  idnd  and 
character,  including  money  on  hand  and  debts  due  and  owing  to 
•be  debtor,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  offiqer  Serving  the  Writ 
itaBaDO0Qtioii..^This  nhedule  musUbeswpnsjto^^ 
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DeUwire. 30D 

fHaLd  Columbia     300 

norkift. 1,000. .leoA 


J<Ulu>..  .. 
Illlnoli,. 


KawYork 

North  Cuollu  . 
Nortti  IMratk  . 


Vbttota 


■3,eo» 

2,000 
A,000 


NoTB.— In  nuuir  o(  tb«  SUU*  It  I«  ImpoMlbU  l«  pUm  »  And  unount  (M 
HncKul  piopenj  ezempL  In  tbe  ttble  sbora  ttun  Stat«a  hmT*  no  amouU 
■tm  m  tbe  ii«noiud  ptopertr  column.  "OtUhnnn.  aoMnHtd  MB  amrn. 

Th*  TfBM  in  which  p«btt  we  Oatlftmd 
1.  It  Is  (Otmd  naooiwUT  in  ftU  oommerolBl  ooimtrlM  to  fix  a 

limit  of  tlma  In  whlob  debta  hold  good.    It  wonld  not  tend  to 

■onnd  boflneM  praotloea  or  tairaoto  (or  a  creditor  to  be  allowed 

unlimited  *tiiM>  In  which  to  oiforoe  the  ocdleotton  ol  a  debt. 
i.  StetatM  of  ""■'**t'""  hare  thentore  been  enacted,  the 

period  of  time  varying,  there  being  no  natural  botindair  line. 
8.  The  range  of  time  la  faom  one  year  to  twenty  yearn 
4  In  aoooonto  It  generally  beglna  from  the  pnroheee  of  tb* 

laat  Item,  and  Ib  renewed  by  erery  partial  payment 
fi.  In  oaae  the  debtor  makes  a  written  acknowledgment  la  a 

Mte,  or  pqwn  of  that  oharaoter,  the  olaim  li  renewed. 
Frar  the  atatntee  of  limitation  to  force  in  the  d 

mota3»,hitenotLtaeoand8tattiteaofIAmaatUM. 


STOCK  JOBBING 

Thepn«ttMtowbiolk  tlwtvrm  "rtook  Jobbls("  Unwn  pu- 
VmJvflf  i4piiUo»bl«.  in  (btrt  of  dMllnc  In  ttoob  or  ■bans  bjr 
persons  who  powaw  but  Uttle  or  vo  ftajfwtj  Is  anr  of  ttw 
fopds.  7it  who  ooabtot  tor  tb«  «la  or  trwiafw  of  itook  «! 
«Bn«  futur*  iwrM  (t  ft  prioo  4grwd  upon  «t  th«  tlauk  Snob 
bwg^ni  art  oftUed  fuu  &ar0«fM.  ftnd  Udi  pnotloo  Ii  ir<H"I>I^iV 
in  orery  eense  of  tbo  wonL 

Win  BtiMt,  In  New  York  Cl^,  le  tba  iKindpal  aoeoM  of  stook 
jobbing  la  the  United  States.  The  New  Tork  Stock  Exobonga 
!■  the  dominant  feature  of  this  locality.  Here  the  prices  of 
■toaka  and  aeonrltlefl  are  determined,  and  here  men  become  mil- 
lionaires or  panpen  in  a  day. 

Big  VnOta  and  Bis  Lomm.— Stock  jobbing  Is  oanied  on  to  an 
Mnailng  asbMitiaad  bof  thii  eharaotart    AlgiMa  to  nil  to 
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B  160,000  of  bank  stook,  f6r  InttanM,  to  be  tnnsltrMd  in 
twenty  days,  for  100,000.  Kow  if  the  pviee  of  bank  ttook  oa  the 
day  appointed  for  transfer  ehonld  be  only  il8  per  oent,  he  may 
then  purohase  as  muoh  ae  will  enable  him  to  fulfill  his  bargain 
for  960,000  and  thereby  gain  91,000  by  the  traaaaotioiL  fihoold 
the  prioe  of  bank  stock,  however,  advanoe  to  195  per  oent»  he 
win  haTO  to  pay  909,600  for  the  neoessary  amount  of  stook  and 
win  thus  lose  99*600  by  completing  his  agreement. 

AdTiee  of  an  Bzperleneed  niaBei«r.-«BiisBeli  Sage,  one  of  the 
most  suocessfol  ilnanoiers  in  the  United  States,  gives  the  fel« 
towing  advice  concerning  Wall  Street  speculations: 

*The  fkot  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
intending  Wall  Street  speculators  that  lor  every  dollar  gained 
In  Wall  Street  there  is  a  dollar  lost,  and  as  the  people  who  gain 
the  dollam  are  always  well-known  old-timem  in  the  bnsinesB^  it 
fbllows,  clearly,  that  the  people  who  lose  the  dollars  aie  the 
new-comen.  It  often  happens,  too»  that  in  an  wngnarded 
moment  an  old-timer  is  rained  in  Wall  Street  i  but  it  is  always 
the  other  old-timers  who  benefit  by  his  collapse  .  the  new^^omen 
do  not  figure  in  the  deal 

**  'Experience'  in  Wall  Street  eonnts  lor  nothing  unless  the 
experience  of  many  years*  dmration,  or  is  had  an  a  firlend  of  a 
oertain  clique. 

**Ko  doubt  the  man  who  goes  intoWaU  Street  speoulatioB 
with  a  91*000,000  capital  may,  with  great  prudence,  be  able  to 
win  91.000,000  or  96,000,000  more  after  five  or  ten  years.  But  ho 
will  lose  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  his  original  capital  in 
aequiring  the  knowledge  of  the  *wire  pulling*  that  will  be  neces^ 
sary  for  him  to  be  possessed  of  before  he  can  begin  to  be  making 
regular,  permanent,  steadily  increasing  gains.  Exceptions  have 
been  extremely  rare,  and  were  the  result  of  mere  chance. 

''As  a  rule,  however,  for  a,  person  with  less  than  936,000  or 
oven  960,000  to  go  into  Wall  Street  is  sheer  throwing  away  of 
flooney.  I  have  seen  thousands  of  men  with  capitals  larger  than 
that  go  down  with  the  loss  of  every  dollar.  Some  of  them  werft 
men  of  excepticmal  shrewdness,  too. 

''I  tried  speculation,  when,  in  1874^  I  bought  a  seat  in  ttm 
Stock  Exchange.  But  when  I  found  out  what  the  conditieiiff 
were,  I  simply  get  out  at  the  first  opportunity. 

**I  do  not  wish  to  be  drawn  into  any  controversy  in  the  mat* 
ter,  so  will  not  particularise;  but  the  person  who  la  thinking  of 
ieb^r  into  Watt  Stioet  speoulaliem  In  the  hofo  of  maklBf 
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wbeB  hm  has  learned  what  ia  popularly  called  'the  ropes'  woal<i 
io  well  to  ponder  what  one  writer  has  written  on  the  sabjeot: 

**  'Some  brokers  of  the  Stook  Exchange  simplj  bid  the  flgureft 
to  win  their  bets  which  thej  have  made  with  their  dupes— are 
ninning  a  ''brace"  game.  Plretending  to  trade  in  stock,  they 
delude  the  speculating  public  with  the  idea  that  they  bid  stocks 
vp  or  down  according  to  conditions  of  trade,  war  news,  and  so 
VL  In  reality,  their  only  object  is  to  bid  the  figures  against  the 
liambs  on  the  floor  who  bring  in  the  money  of  the  lambs  on  the 
vatside.  In  the  nature  of  things,  that  could  be  their  only  object 
rhe  business  not  being  a  trading  in  actual  stock,  but  simply 
betting  on  figures,  the  only  object  of  the  thimble-riggers  on  the 
floor  is  to  bid  tiie  figures  so  as  to  win  their  bets.  Several  shysters^ 
acting  in  collusion,  pretend  to  trade  furiously  with  one  another, 
their  bids  in  these  "wash"  sales  ''washing"  a  stock  up  or  down.* 

Ufa  in  Wan  Street— '*The  general  public  has  an  incorxeol 
jdea  of  the  nature  of  the  lifeof  a  Wall  Street  businss  man.  The 
^pculatoES  no  doubt  are  compelled  to  live  under  oonditionsof 
umatural  excitement;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  Wall  Street 
aperator  who  does  not  speculate— the  man  who  buys  stock  with 
Ihe  object  of  improving  its  value,  and  retaining  it.  There  is  no 
Aore  undue  excitement  in  the  life  of  a  Wall  Street  business  maa 
Ihan  there  is  in  the  life  of  a  wholesale  dry  goods  dealer.  The 
aan  who  deals  in  money— that  is  what  a  Wall  Street  busineBB 
aan  does— must  be  just  as  thorough  a  business  man  as  the  maa 
who  deals  in  merchandise. 

"The  wholesale  grocer  looks  about  the  field  before  him,  and 
HsooveiB  that  by  purchasing  an  agenqy  in  a  certain  section  and 
spending  some  money  in  developing  its  resources  he  can  make 
his  general  wealth  so  much  larger;  and  so  it  is  with  all  other 
dealers  in  merchandise.  The  Wall  Street  business  man  does  not 
do  differently.  He  simply  examines  the  field  befdre  him,  and  his 
experience  teaches  him  that  if  he  buys  out  a  lot  of  stock  in  a  cer- 
tain concern  which  is  in  great  need  of  ready  mon^,  he  can  lend 
the  money  to  that  concern,  and  the  result  will  be  that  the  value  of 
itsshareswillgoup.  Instead  of  selling  this  stock  when  it  becomes 
valuable^  as  the  public  imagines  he  is  always  anxious  to  do^  it  is 
seldom  that  the  Wall  Street  business  man  cares  to  part  with  it. 

'*ne  Wan  Street  Speculator  differs  from  the  Wall  Street  buai* 
■ess  man  in  this  respect,  in  that  after  buying  a  certain  stock  he 
either  cannot  or  does  not  do  anything  to  make  it  more  valuable 
except  in  the  belief  of  the  lambs  by  the  bidding  for  it  whloh  he 
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prompts  iiai^A&to^o.  T&en  when  lie  sells  ft  at  ft  higher  figr 
we  the  real  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  actual  Talue  of  thA 
stock  has  remained  all  the  meanwhile  in  exactly  the  same  place 
whera  the  Talue  was  at  the  Ume  the  speculator  originally  pur» 
dhasedfit    It  is  to  persons  such  as  the.totter  Ihat  fortunes. aro. 

lost  in  Wan  Street'*  

Bucket  Shops  are  places  w£!c£  secure  Stock  Exchange -quqta* 
tions,  or  pretend  to  do  so,  and  furnish  persons  of  moderate  means 
;the  same  opportunities  for  gambling  offered  to  wealthy  specu- 
lators  at  the  Exchange.  Here  anybody  oan  gamble  in  futures 
«l>y  risking  as  -small  an  amount-  as  fi^o  or.  ten  dollars,  but  his 
chances  of  winning  out  are  about  the.  same  as  if  be  had  put  pp 
lii9  mosey  on  a  shell  game  or  three  card  monte. "" 


warehousinq 

WaxehoUftes  are 'divided  generally  into  two'^Ustfhct  classcik: 

1.  Bonded  .warehouses,  "under  the  control  .of  4[be  g0TeiQm^t»i 

2.  Unbonded,  or  private  warehouses. 

Bonded  WsrehOuses  are  buildings  in  wldoh:  Imported  mer* 
ehandise  is  stored  until  the  importer  makes  entry  for  withdrawal 
forjQonsumptionand  pays  the  duties,  or  until  he  withdraws  tha 
tqerohandise  for  rei^iiportation  to  a  foreign  counti^  without  pay 
Ing  thedntieSi^ 

These  warehouses  are  owned  either  by  the  government*  or  are 
private  bonded  warehouses,  whose  proprietors  must  obtain 
authority  from  the  Secretarj^  of  the  Treasury  for  receiving 
imported-  goods  before  the  duties-  thereon  azB  paidc  ThosQ 
owned  I7  the  government  are  under  the  totire  control  of  the 
collector  of  the  port»  who  assesses  a  charge  at  a  fixed  rate  for 
the  storage  of  goods,  and^this  charge,  with  the  import  duty» 
J)eoomes  a  11^  upon  thent  The  private  bonded  warehouses  are 
required  to  "be  firstK)lasB,  fire  proof  buildingSi  .and  to  be  used  for 
no  other  business,  and  they  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  before  receiving  «any  merchandise. .  A  govern- 
ment ofllcer  is  pladiddJn  charge,  at  the  expense  of  the  owner,  and 
the  business  is  conducted  under  provisions  and  requirements 
established  t^  the '.government  The  officer  of  the  Oustoma 
detail^  to  take  charge  of  a  bonded  warehouse,  and  under  whose 
snpervifllbiBt  bonded  goods  are  received'and  delivered  fifOm  Jkbe 

w»ehouse>ls 


u 


1 


CkKids,  waiii  uA  «»6htttd!t>  Ifiiportid  Into  Hie  United 
BMm»  sabjeot  to  thepaTxnent  of  ad  Talorem  duttM,  aiemiiind 
by  law  to  b6  aptMlMd  at  thdir  '^aotual  market  value**  u  tha 
foralea  port  at  ttma  of  export  la  ft  to  tMquentlf  dlfBonll  ta 
cetaUishaa  actual  market  Talne  inafoielgn  port»  many  fooda 
belai;  made  only  and  expreatly  for  f oteita  markets,  and  net  leii 
nor  ottered  for  aale  at  the  place  of  their  mannfiM^tnre  or  ihlp* 
nient,  ewiotte  littgatlone  often  arise  between  the  merohant  and 
the  government.  Thle  diffioul^  haa  led  to  the  reoognltion  bj 
the  commeroial  world  of  the  diittnottane^  eadi  nSub,  market 
vainer  and  Intrbef e  value*  although  the  lawe  name  hot  one  ■  the 

^actual  market  value.** 

In  the  United  States  the  government  warehouse  Mf^Uuk  has 
aeen  extended  to  other  thai>  imported  gooda  thus  sptottuuia 
ttquosB  may  be  deposited  m  oertain  wardiedies  under  the  eoB^ 
trol  of  an  internal  revenue  colleotor,  and  payment  of  the  internal 
cevenue  taxes  delayed  until  the  liquors  are  withdrawn.  Beads 
are  usually  required  of  persods  availing  themsrivss  6t  thlepfflv> 
Uege^  and  the  liquors  so  stored  are  said  to  be  la  bond 

Unbonded  Warehouses,  or  private  storage  hoasssb  aia  OSSDMna 
ttaUtha  large  dtles  of  the  United  fltaSes*  and  are  aos^y  uesi 
tetha  storageof  honeehold  goods,  nera are OMUiy ,  hew«ifer« 
used  esolusively  for  the  stoimge  of  msrnliaailssi  soaM  of  wkloh 
are  known  as  oold-stofage  warsbousiSt  Da  asase  itatss  war^ 
bouses  for  the  storage  of  giain»eta»aKeanbJeot  to  State  iaspew 
tien  and  super  vislen. 

The  ratee  for  storing  bulky  artkilss  aia  wwaliy  flasd  al  ae 
aduah  per  month,  aooording  to  the  amount  of  spaee  iisttt|ie4 
The  warehoussman  Is  tegarded  as  a  bailee  Imp  hire^  and  misS 
^aka  ordinary  eare  of  the  property  plaoed  in  hia  aaitedy»   (lee 

Wbrehouse  fteeeipts  giveu  by  private  warehouse  oompaaiee 
sre  negotiate  instmments  and  pass  from  hand  to  hand  fcy 
Indotsemeoti  or  they  may  be  used  with  banks,  etc.,  as  collateral 
lecurity  fbr  motiay  borrowed.  There  is  usually  a  provision  ia 
the  receipt  that  its  transfer  by  indorsement  and  deliteiy  shal 
be  a  oonolusive  transfer  of  the  property.  Where  this  Is  the  oasa 
the  receipt  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  waiehoussman  thai 
the  goods  are  actually  in  storey  and  he  beoomes  liaUe  ten  their 
value  even  if  no  sueb  goods  as  desoiibed  in  the  recet^  ban 
4oied  with  him. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Iba  TmDB  "trade**  and  "commeroe,"  primarily,  ha^e  tbe  same 
mflaning,  only  the  latter  is  now  generally  restricted  to  the  boj- 
Ing*  selling,  exchanging,  etc.,  of  commodities  between  different 
^>frfJ^"»  or  States,  while  the  former  is  applied  indiscriminately 
to  all  commercial  interconrse,  whether  domestic  or  international. 

Trade  is  divided  generally  into  two  classes,  toTiolemite  and 
rekiH  "Wholesale  trade  deals  in  goods  by  the  piece  or  in  large 
qnantitiest  supplying  retail  dealers  and  middle  men  generallyt' 
while  retail  trade  deals  in  small  quantities  and  sopplies  goods 
directly  to  consamers. 

The  ^Riolesale  Trade  of  a  conntry  is  divided  into  four  diflsr- 
«nt  kinds:  the  home  trade,  the  import,  or  foreign  trade  of  oon- 
•omption,  the  export  trade,  and  the  carrying  trade. 

The  Borne  Ttade  is  employed  in  purchasing  in  one  part  of  the 
maaoB  country  and  selling  in  another  the  produce  of  the  industry 
of  the  country,  and  it  cominrehends  both  the  inland  and  coast* 
t^^;,  or  that  which  is  carried  on  both  by  land  and  sea. 

ne  Import  Ttade  is  employed  in  purchasing  foreign  goods  te 
liome  consumption* 

The  Bzport  Trade  is  employed  in  connection  with  goods  and 
produce  sent  to  foreign  marketa 

The  Oazrying  Trade  is  employed  in  transacting  the  commerce 
€f  foreign  countries,  or  in  carrying  the  surplus  produce  of  one 
to  another. 

Oommeroe  distributes  the  gifts  of  nature,  balancing  the  defl- 
cienciee  of  one  country  with  what  is  superfluous  In  another, 
creates  a  demand  for  labor,  finds  employment  for  wealth,  and 
unitizes  and  cheapens  the  productions  of  every  country, 

Ixports  and  loqKnrts.— A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  United 

States  ranked  fourth  among  the  commercial  nations  of  tlis 

world.    To-day  it  stands  first  in  the  value  of  its  exports.    In  m 

tingle  fiscal  year— that  which  ended  June  80, 1898— the  exports 

cC  the  United  States  increased  by  a  figure  which  represents  m 

greater  Increase  than  that  of  England  in  twenty-five  years.    In 

1800  the  total  value  of  exports  of  the  United  States  was  170,071.* 
780^  and  in  1915  it  had  increased  to  $2,768,589,340.    The  total 

value  of  the  imports  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  year  was 

Ii.e74,ie9,74a  n^ 

Foreign  Carrying  Tradc^During  the  year  ending  June  80^ 
1918,  the  foreign  carrying  tradQ  of  tbe  Uiilted  States  amounted  to 
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13,773,030,924,  of  which  |81,032,495  was  in  American  vesaels. 
Inland  Carrying  Trade.— In  its  railway  commercial  facili- 
ties the  United  States  is  preeminent.  The  total  railway  mile- 
age of  the  world  is  683,000,  of  which  the  United  States  pos- 
sesses 258,000.  This  is  50,568  miles  greater  than  the  aggre- 
gate mileage  of  European  railways,  and  is  one-third  of  the 
world's  total. 

Manufactures^ — ^These  unrivaled  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion have  mduced  a  marvelous  growth  of  manufactures  in  the 
United  States  for  consumption  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In 
1870  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  just  about  equaled 
those  of  Great  Britain,  while  to-day  they  are  two  and  a  half 
times  as  great  as  the  total  value  of  British  manufactures,  and 
equal  to  tiiose  of  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  France  put  to- 
gether. 

Customs  Duties. — ^The  taxes  levied  on  imported  goods  are 
usually  called  customs  duties. 

Custom-Houses. — The  place  appointed  by  the  government  at 
ports  of  entry  where  vessels  and  merchandise  are  entered  and 
duties  upon  imported  goods  are  collected,  and  where  vessels 
obtain  their  clearance  and  other  papers,  is  called  a  custom- 
house; the  collectors,  appraisers,  surveyors,  naval  officers,  and 
tiieir  deputies,  examiners,  clerks  at  the  head  of  divisions  in- 
spectors, gangers  and  weighers,  but  not  subordinate  clerks  are 
called  custom-house  officers,  and  are  sworn  to  faithful  serv- 
ice; the  persons  who  act  for  merchlints  in  the  business  of  en- 
tering and  clearing  goods  and  vessels,  and  in  the  transaction 
of  general  business,  are  known  officially  as  custom-house 
brokers. 

A  Custom-house  Entry  is  a  statement  made  in  writing  to 
the  collector  of  the  district,  by  the  owners  or  consignees  of  the 
merchandise  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel,  which  they  desire  to 
land. 

Bonded  Goods. — ^Foreign  goods  are  said  to  be  bonded,  when 
the  payment  of  the  duties  is  secured  by  a  bond,  or  when  ware- 
housed in  a  government  store  or  warehouse,  and  under  the 
control  of  the  coUector  of  the  port  until  entered  for  consump- 
tion and  the  duties  are  paid.    (See  Warehousing.) 

When  goods  are  shipped  from  a  foreign  port  and  destined 
for  an  interior  point  or  other  place  in  the  United  States  that 
is  not  a  port  of  entry,  they  first  go  to  a  port  of  entry  and  then 
are  forwarded  in  bond  to  the  point  of  destination.  This  trans- 
shipment is  effected  through  means  of  a  custom-house  broker 
at  the  port  of  entry,  to  whom  the  invoice,  bill  of  lading,  and 
other  shipping  papers  are  sent. 


Un  lUTHODS 


CONTRACTS 

A  Oontr^Dt  1b  an  aneement  between  compstent  pWBoni. 
on  tnfficlent  conaideraflon,  to  do,  or  abstain  from  doing,  Bom« 
cert&In  act  or  acts  wlthJk  sotue  certain  time,  ezpresied  or 
impliid. 

To  Oonitltntft  »  T4lid  Contract— one  that  can  h«  en- 
forced bf  law— five  things  are  necessarjr:  competent  parties, 
sufficient  consideration,  mutual  assent,  lawful  subject  matter, 
and  time  of  performance. 

Parties  Who  Mar  and  Who  Har  Not  Uake  Contracts.— 
Until  the  contrary  is  shown,  all  persona  enterinB  into  a  con- 
tract arc  presumed  to  be  competent  to  bind  themsflves  by  their 
agreement.  Hence  those  who  would  resist  the  performance  of 
a  owtract  on  the  ground  of  legal  Incapacity  muct  set  up  and 
prove  the  particular  incapacity  upon  which  they  rely  to  avoid 
the  contract. 

Minors,  insane  persona,  idiots,  and  persons  deprived  of  their 
reason  by  intozicaata,  ars  incapable  of  entering  into  contracts. 

Married  women,  under  the  common  law,  are  not  competent 
parties  to  a  contract  Bnt  by  the  statutes  of  most  of  the  States 
a  marriMl  woman  is  now  empowered  to  enter  into  contracts 
nvarding  her  own  separate  property,  enter  into  lousiness  on 
her  own  behalf,  or  Join  in  a  business  partnership  with  her 
husband. 

Sotutd  tor  HsoMsarles  fumlibed.— lliouBh  minors,  in- 
sane personS)  Idiots,  etc,  are  not,  generally  epeavlng,  competent 
to  enter  into  contracts,  they  are  bound  for  necessaries  fur- 
nished them.  A  husband  is  bound  for  necessaries  furnished 
bis  wife,  even  If  against  his  orders,  if  he  faila  to  fumloh 
them  for  her.  v 
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Oorporatioiif  can  enter  into  oontraotB,  provided  tfa^  keep 
irithin  the  limits  prescribed  by  their  charters.  Anything 
Attempted  beyond  those  limits  would  be  vUra  vires^  beyond 
their  power,  and  void.  Parol  contracts  made  by  a  corporation's 
authorised  agents  within  the  scope  of  its  chartered  powers  avs 
express  promises  of  the  corporation.  Like  an  indlTldual.  a 
corporation  may  be  bound  by  implied  contracts  deduced  by 
Inference  from  corporate  acts.    See  Cotpora^iofW. 

Consideration*— A  contract  without  consideration  is  roid  at 
the  option  of  the  party  against  whom  it  is  sought  to  be  enf orcedc 
There  is  one  exception  to  this  rule.  It  does  not  apply  to  inno- 
cent indorsees  and  bona  flde  holders  of  negotiable  papers.  A 
liromlse  is  a  good  consideration  for  a  promise. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  that  the  consideration  be  expressed 
in  the  contract;  it  is  sometimes  implied.  Thus,  when  a  contraot 
Is  deliberately  made»  without  fraud  and  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  oiroimistances.  any  damage,  suspension,  or  forbearanoe 
of  a  right,  will  be  sufficient  consideration.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  consideration  should  exist  at  the  time  of  the  promissb 
if  it  arise  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  promise. 

ICistake.—A  contract  made  under  a  clear  mistake  of  fdd  is 
not  binding;  for  instance*  if  A.  sells  to  B.  a  horsei  which  both 
A.  and  B.  suppose  to  be  in  A.*s  stable,  and  at  the  [time  of  the 
contract  the  horse  is  dead,  the  sale  is  void.  But  a  mistake  of 
iaw  is  binding*  for  every  one  is  presumed  to  know  what  the 
law  is. 

Mutual  Assent— No  contraot  is  valid  in  law  unless  the  parties 
agree  to  the  same  thing  in  the  same  senses  Where  a  person 
orders  a]  certain  quantity  of  goods,  for  instance,  at  a  certain 
credit,  and  the  merchant  sends  a  less  quantity  at  a  shorter 
credit*  and  the  goods  are  lost,  the  merchant  cannot  recover  the 
price  of  them;  for  there  was  no  agreement  on  the  terms,  and 
hence  no  contract. 

Bobjeet  Matter.— The  thing  to  be  done  or  omitted  is  called  the 
mitifect  matter  of  the  contraot.  If  this  is  iUegcU  in  its  character, 
immoral^  or  contrary  to  public  policy,  the  law  will  not  enforce 
the  contraot. 

Among  Oontraets  Oontrary  to  Public  Policy  is  that  of  a  man 
binding  himself  not  to  exercise  his  trade  or  business;  but  if*  for 
a  valuable  coneideration,  he  engages  not  to  .exeroise  his  trade  la 
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ift  particulAir  place,  be  is  bound  by  his  engagement  but  he^  may 
•xercdse  it  elsewhere.  A  bond  that  the  obligor  shall  never 
eBxrj  on,  or  be  oohoemdd  in»  a  particular  business,  is  void. 

^nne  of  SarfoRttaiice*— There  must  be  a  time,  dther  expressed 
<iHmplied«  in  whidh  a  contract  is  to  be  performed.  Otherwise 
)9B^  ftxtf  could  postponer  the  dxecutidn-of  his  contract  indeft*, 
niteGr*  tniere.notime*isezpreB8ed,areaQ(9nab]e  timevill  be 
undjSrstocdL. 

« 

J'MBai&ty.--*C^ttt(teof  vadous  ]dn4s  may  be  made  Terbrily« 
CfhefiB  are  required  by  law  to.be*  in.  writing.  All  contracts  are 
oith^  tsgpreaa  t>r  implied.  Ea^f^resB  contracts  are  where  the 
terms  are  optoly  uttered  at  the  time  of  making.  Impliei  are 
•Qcli  as  reason  aqidjjustice  dictate,  and  which  the  law  presumes 
^veiy  man  undertskkes  to  perform.  For  instance^  if  thefeis  no 
eitipulationas  to  the  pricey  when  one  sells  gOods,  or  perforfais 
labor  tpt  anbtfaer  tit  his  request,  the  law  implies  a  promise  topa^ 
foreucih  goods,  or  ]^bor,.so  much  as  they  are  reasonably  worth'.* 
It  ^  also  an  implied  condition  of  work.and  labor,  that  it  be  done 
in  a  suitable  and  woiinnanlik'e  mjmner.  But  the  law  will  neyei^. 
Imply  a  fjromise  against  a  party's  declaration  at  the  time> 

^Oontriflto-  That  Must  be  in  Writing.—The  English  Staiute  of 
Draudi  hks  been  substantially  copied  In  nearly  all  the  States.  It 
|Mp#des  41|at— in  the  following  oases  lio  agreement  shall  be 
legai^-  entdrcible"  unless  the '  same^  or  some  memorandum 
thereof,  be  in  writing*  and  subscribed  by  the  party  tp  be 
ebarged.tUbrewith:  1.  Every  special  promise  of  an  executor  or 
AAninistriitor  ^io  answer  damages* out  of  his  own  estate. 
.Si  Ereryagrectmentmadi^uponoonsideration  of  marriage.  This 
apjfliee  not  to  primiises  of  marriage^  but  to  promises  to  -pay 
sn^^yi  or  to  make  a  settlement  of  property,  if  the  marriage  is 
Oonsummated.  8.  Every  agreement  thkt  by  its  terms  ia  not  to 
tei^et/armedii^Mn  one  year  from  the  making  thereot  4.  Every 
apodal  promise  to  answer  the  debt,  defatdt^  or  miBdoinffe  of 
another.  5.  Every  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  good$,  chattels, 
or  thing /of  tJie  price  of  ten  pounds  ($50.00),  or  more,  unless:  (a) 
the  buyer  shall  accept  rfhd  receive  part  of  such  goods;  or  (b)  the 
buyer  shall  at  the  time  pay  some  part  of  the  purchase  money, 
or  give  something  in  earnest  to  bind  the  bargain.  6.  Every 
contract  for  the  sale  of  any  lands,  or  any  interest  in  landa 

Where  a  person  has  the  benefit  of  another's  services  under  a 
^erbeVs£76ementi  and  thei^  micce^Mlju^Iaads*  the  statute  of 


Cnnda  the  Mmen^fs^xty  m»j.  recover  ao  miidh  .as  his  aervioes^ 
bave  bean-irortilb 

■  Xiitaxprelation  a&d  Oonftttncti<m.^Iii  oonfitming  oootraota*  ttue 
Intention  of  the  parties  must  govem;  words  are  to  be  taken  in 
their  natural  and  obvious  sense;  when  the  int^tion  is  doobtfot 
the  context  may  be. resorted  lo  to  explain  ambiguous  terms;  ih0 
whole  of  the  instrument  is  to  be  viewed  and  compared  in  all  its 
parts,  so  that  every  part  of  it  may  be  made  consistent  and 
effectnaL  Where  the  language  of  an  agreement  is  plain  and 
unequivocal,  there  is  no'  roopi  for  construction*  and  it  must  bo 
carried  into  effect  according  to  its  plain  meaning. 

Ambiguities  in  deeds  or  other  in8trument9  are  generally  iuter* 
preted  against  the  grantor*  or  contractor. 

Performance.— A  person  who  undertakes  to  perform  a  job  ol^ 
work  byjspecial  contract,  must  perform  his  contract  before  h^ 
is  entitled  to  his  pay.  If  a  person  is  hired  for-siz  months  or 
other  definite  time,  and  leaves  before  the  end  of  it,  without 
reasonable  cause,  he  loses  his  right  to  wages  for  the  period  ho 
has  served^  But  if  he  is  dismissed  without  cause  he  can  recover 
for  the  whole  term— at  its  expiration.  It  is  no  sufficient  causo 
for  abandoning  one*s  contract,  that  he  was  put  upon  work  not « 
contemplated  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made,  but  if  he  is 
-prevented  by  sickness  from  laboring  during  the  Stipulated 
period*  he  may  recover  for  his  services  as  much  as  his  services 
<irere  worth,  for  the  time  he  labored. 

Specifle  Perfoxmance.— The  law  side  of  the^court'cannot 
enforce  the  specific  performance  of  a  contract  It  can  only 
allow  damages  A>r  the  failure  to  perform,  or  for  breach.  On  the 
equity  side  of  the  court,  certain  contracts  may  be  enforced 
epecifically.  '^ey  most  commonly  relate  to  the  sale  of  real. 
property. 

fiescinding.— In  general^  a  contract  cannot  be  rescinded,  unless 
by  consent  of  both  parties,  except  in  case  of  fraud.  A  party 
having  a  righl^'to  rescind  a  contract,  must  exercise  the  right 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

Where  pie^rties  agree  to  rescind  a  sale  once  made  and  perfected 
without  ttaud»  the  sam^  formalities  of  delivery,  eta,  are  neces- 
sary  to  revest  the  property  in  the  original  vendor,  which  were 
necessary  to  pass- It  from  him  to  the  vendee.  A  contract 
required  by  law  to  be  in  writing  cannot  be  dissolved  1^  tficM 
lagreemfmt.  "^ 
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TMteRr-*A  tiDdtr  of  payment  do«f  not  iMtr,  or  estin* 
ffoiflh  the  debt ;  for  the  debtor  is  still  liable  to  pay  it,  bat  it  bars 
the  daim  to  subsequent  damages,  interest  and  costs  of  defense 
aninKt  the  plaintfif.  A  debtor  should  tender  the  full  amount 
ox  the  debt  with  the  interest  and  costs  which  have  accrued. 

Damamk— The  general  rule  of  law  respecting  the  meas- 
ure of  <fimages  is,  that  where  an  injury  has  been  sustainedj 


fdr  which  the  law  gives  a  remedy,  that  remedy  shall  be  eom« 
mensurate  with  the  injury  sustained. 


ROW  A  OOmBAOT  SHOVLD  BS  WHIRSK. 

Pen  and  XAk  BhotUd  Be  Used  in  writing  a  oontraot,  but 
the  use  of  a  pencil  will  not  render  the  contract  invalid.  The 
contract  should  be  written  in  plain  and  unequivocal  language, 
and  the  law  does  not  in  general  require  a  formal  contract 
drawn  up  with  technical  precision. 

The  OoBtraet  Should  be  Dated,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  date  be  not  a  Sunday  or  a  legal  holiday,  for  in  some 
States  that  would  invalidate  the  contract 

Any  Brasureri  or  interlineations  made  in  the  body  of 
the  contract  should  be  specified  in  the  margin  or  at  the  bottom 
as  having  been  made  before  the  contract  was  signed. 

Any  Material  Alteration  in  the  oontraot  after  it  is  signed, 
if  made  bv  a  par^  to  the  contract  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  parfy  vdll  <Bscharge  the  contract. 

Contracts  should  be  prepared  and  signed  in  duplicate,  tripli^ 
cate,  etc.,  according  to  the  number  of  persons  concerned  in 
them.    Each  party  should  be  furnished  with  a  copy. 

It  is  the  presumption  of  the  law  that  a  person  in  making  a 
contract  intends  to  bhid  not  only  himself  but  his  legral  repre- 
sentatives. Such  representatives  may  therefore  sue  oir  be  sued 
on  a  contract,  although  not  named  in  it. 

Letters  May  Constitute  a  Oontraet.— If  a  letter  oontain« 
Ing  an  offer  is  answered  by  another,  accepting  it,  the  two  let- 
ters taken  together  constitute  the  written  contract  If  an  or- 
der for  goods  IS  sent  and  filled  it  is  a  written  contract  as  far  as 
the  writer  is  concerned,  but  not  as  to  the  other  party.  A  tele- 
gram in  the  same  way  may  be  a  written  contract 


tfeneral  Form  of  Oontraot 

OONnuCT,  made  and  coodadcd  this  flnt  dar  of  Jini^  A.  D.  1011,  fty 
sai  bdwiflii  Jota  Jonea,  of  tba  eitjr  of  Sinringflald.   eoontj  of 
sai  State  of  lOliMia*  partj  of  the  flnt  part,  and  Samoel  Smith,  of  the 


OONnULCTO  Itt 

place,  party  of  tiie  second  part,  In  these  words:  The  said  party  of 
the  second  part  contracts  and  agrees  to  and  with  the  said  party  of 
the  first  part,  to  [here  insert  ioKat  is  to  h€  done] ;  and  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part  contracts  and  agrees  to  pay  unto  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  for  the  same,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  law- 
ful money  of  the  United  States,  as  follows:  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
dollars  when  [here  atate  the  ecntingency  on  which  the  first  papment 
ia  to  be  model,  and  twenty-five  doUeurs  when  [here  atate  the  other 
oontingenoy.} 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto 
set  their  hands  and  seals^  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

John  jokss.       Ibmal} 
Comtnet  to  BvlM 

This  AoBaaMmn,  made  the  tenth  day  of  June^  A.  D.  1911,  be- 
tween John  TH>e,  of  the  dty  of  Bloomlngton*  in  the  county  of  Mo* 
Lean*  and  State  of  Illinois^  pftrty  of  the  first  part,  and  Richard  Roe^ 
of  the  same  place,  party  of  the  second  part, 

Wltnesseth,  that  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  the  oonslder- 
atlon  hereinafter  mentioned,  agrees  to  ereot  and  build  for.  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  a  dwelling-house  on  the  lot  of  land,  num- 
bered 91  Oak  street.  In  the  dty  of  Bloomlngton  aforesaid,  and  to 
fumlah  all  the  materials  and  perform  all  the  work  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  same  agreeably  to  the  accompanying  plans  and  speclfica^ 
tions  signed  by  the  i>artle8;  and  to  deliver  the  said  building,  fin- 
ished in  every  tespect,  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  on  or 
before  the  ....  day  of next 

In  consideration  whereof,  the  said  party  of  the  second  part 
agrees  to  pay  to  the  said  party  of  first  part  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
four  hundred  dollars  (11,400.00),  as  follows:  |200  when  the  cellar  is 
completed,  |200  when  the  frame  is  erected,  |200  when  the  outside  is 
shingled  and  dapboarded,  |200  when  the  lathing  Is  eon^leted,  and 
1600  when  the  building  is  finished;  which  sums  shall  be  in  full  of 
all  his  claims  and  demands  against  the  party  of  the  second  part* 
ezoept  as  hereinafter  provided. 

And  U  ia  fwrther  agreed,  that  the  said  party  of  the  second  part 
may  modify  the  before-mentioned  spedfication,  in  any  particular^ 
without  impairing  its  validity,  or  the  validity  of  this  contract  in  other 
respects;  provided  that  the  sum  to  be  allowed  to  dther  party  for 
such  alterations  shall  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  hereto, 
and  a  fun  statement  of  the  same  made  in  writing,  and  signed  by 
them,  before  the  work  to  be  affected  by  the  duinge  is  commenced. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  sea]s» 
on  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

JORK  Do%         IntALl 

RUWABD    R0&     [SBAL] 

BtMeiUed  and  dtfUoered  in  preaenee  of 
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OontT&ct  for  Biring  a  Fftim  Hand 

Know  au,  Mkn  bt  Thesb  Pbbbbnts: 

Tliat  Waller  A.  Clyde  agreps  lo  work  (althtuUy  fsr  Wm.  R 
Uanbeck.  as  a  seneral  laborer  on  hiB  farm,  and  to  do  any  walk  tbat 
he  may  b«  called  upon  lo  do  [n  connection  therewith.  In  the  town- 
ship of  Lisle,  County  of  Dupam,  and  Stale  or  lUlnola,  for  the  period 
of  one  year,  beginning  the  flrst  day  of  February  nt^xt.  1907,  for  tba 
aum  at  Thirty  Dollars  per  inoDth. 

In  conelderatlon  of  the  services  to  be  performed,  the  said  Win.  It. 
Manbeck  asrees  to  pay  Walter  A.  Clyde  Thirty  Dollars  per  moatli. 

In   wltnesH   whereof,   the   said   parties   iiove  hereunto  Mt   their 


hands  this  drat  day  of  January,  1911 


KOTIL — The  above  Is  a  simple  form  of  contract,  and  Is  legal  and 
bladlnc  on  both  parties  In  any  Btaie  and  territory  In  the  Union. 
Why  don't  tarraers  put  their  contracts  In  writing  Instead  of  havlDS 
simply  a  verbal  agreement?  It  would  save  argument,  dispute,  bot 
blood  and  many  times  save  trouble  and  lawsuits. 
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-'  .■  ^ -^    , —  ^ — -^ 

AoB££ifENT,  made  this  flist  day  of  January^  A.  D.  10l6b  hT 
j^d  between  James  Freeman,  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  county  ot  Cook,  4nd 
State  of  Illinois,  party  of  the  first  pait,  and  AUted^WlUts,  of,theMid«ity» 

€6unty,.and  State,  party  of  the  second  part.-.^  ~    ' ' 

Witiiesseth,  that  the  said  Alfred  Willis' has  iagreed  to  enter  theoiervicdi 
<6f  the  said  James  Freeman  as  a  clerk  ior  Joumeuman)  «nd  promises  faith« 
tuUy,  honestly-  and  dUigently  to  give  and  devote  to  him  his  time  and  lahor 
«s  aforesaid,  ior  the  space- OC  three years»from_ihe  fisst  day  of  January* 

A.D.  1916.'        ■   _     ^     *      "^  "^    "~  ~  '_ 

In  conslderatlon~wjiar66frthe  said  James  Freeman  agrees  to  allow,  and 
pay  to  the  said  Alfred ^Wjllia  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  ($1200.00) 
per  annum,  in  equal  payments  of  one  hundred  dollars  on  the  first  day  of 
each  and  every  calendar  month  of  the  year»_tbe  first  payment  to  be  mador 
on  the  first  day,6fFebruary,J916*^^^  .   . 

'  Witness  our  hands. 

Jambs  Freeman'. 
Alfred  WxLUt. 

€dtitract  to  Ooltiyato  Land  on  Shares 

Tms  AoKeement,  made  this  first  day  of  February,. A.  D.  1916.  betWeHA 
Chas.  N.  Rohr,  of  the  town  of  Colfax,  county  of  Qinton,  State  of  Indiana* 
•nd  Henry  Reamer,  -of  Linden,  county  of  Montgomery,  State  of  Indiana* 
party  of  the  second  part.  ^»*'3py^-^- V**'-y<f»41^>y  ^t::»iia^  j>9e>'A^.'  *  ^m--  i 

Witnesseth  that  the  said  Chas.  N.  Rohr  willvon  or  before  the  first' day  of 
March,  break,  properly  prepare,  and  sow  with  wheat  the  forty  acres  belonging 
to.  and  lying  north  of  the  dwellinG^-place  of  thesaid  Henry.  Reamer,  J]i_tho 
town  of  LindeiL   _  "  .,_ 

Ihat  one-half  of  the  seed  .wheat  shall  be  foundbysald  Henry 'Reamer.* 
Hiat  when  said  drop  is  in  proper  condition  the  said  Chas.  K.  Rohr  wtil  cut. 
harvest,  afid  safely  house  it  in  the  bam  of  Henry  Reamer.  That  he  will 
properly  thresh  and  dean  the  same.  That  he  •will  deliver  one-half  of  said 
%heat  to  tbe  said  Henry  Reamer  at  his  granwg,  on  or. before  the  fifteenth, 
flay  of  lfovember»  1916.  ^  "^  "" " 

Witaetfour  hands  and^seala^  ^ , 

Cbas.  N.  Rosft.^aeAt) 

Sigticd^^eaUd^. and  delivered 
in  prtiwce  mt 
^  Wm.  Myers, 
Fred  Huulmah. 

ONE' HUNDRED  FACTS  "AND  FORMST^P 

PROMISSORY  NOTES 

^'IVi^S^tlable  Note  is  a  positive  promise  in  writing  to  pay  to  a 
peraoti  therein  named  or  his  order,  or  to  him  or  bearer,  a  certain 
^moC  money,  at  a  specifted  date,  or  within  a  tim&that  fs  cer* 
tei^jT  tiioertaiAabla ' 
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A  Vote  Promising  to  Pay  *'At  Sight"  or  **Oa  Demand**  is  n^g^ 
tiable,  for  it  is  presumed  that  the  party  interested  will  see  thai 
sight  is  given  or  demand  made. 

If  Ho  TioM  of  Payment  la  Speeiilad,  *'on  demand'*  will  bepro' 
aomed  to  be  intended. 

Puties  to  a  Note.— The  person  who  promises  is  oalled  the 
maber,  and  the  one  to  whom  the  promise  is  made  is  oallsd  the 
pajfee.  One  who  transfers  a  note  to  another  by  indorsing  his 
ciame  on  the  baok  is  called  an  indoraer,  and  the  person  to  whom 
the  note  is  transferred  is  oalled  the  holder. 

Hegotiationd~A  note  is  negotiated  when  it  is  transferred 
from  one  person  to  another  in  such  manner  as  to  oonstitute  tha 
transferee  the  holder  thereof;  if  payable  to  bearer  it  is  nego- 
liated  by  delivery;  if  payable  to  order  it  is  negotiated  by  the 
indorsement  of  the  holder,  completed  by  delivery. 

Transfer  after  Matnrity.— A  note  may  be  transferred  as  weU 
after  maturity  and  in  the  same  manner  as  before  maturity*  bat 
the  porohaser  takes  it  at  his  own  risk  It  is  subject  in  his  haada 
to  any  defenses  that  may  have  existed  against  it  in  the  handa  of 
one  holding  it  when  it  became  dne. 

Holders  in  Oood  Faith.-*  A  purchaser  or  holder  of  a  note  or 
other  negotiable  instrument  who  has  acquired  it  in  good  faith 
flbr  a  valuable  oonsideration,  in  the  ordinary  oonrse  of  business 
when  it  is  not  overdue,  without  notice  of  dishonorp  and  without^ 
ootioe  of  facts  which  impeach  its  validity,  has  a  title  unaffected 
by  those  fisots,  and  may  reooYor  on  the  instrument,  even  though 
It  was  without  oonsideraticm  between  the  parties  originaUy»  waa 
subsequently  released  or  paid,  or  was  originally  obtained  by 
firaud,  theft  or  robbery;  but 

In  Oase  of  Praud,  Theft  or  Kobberyi  if  the  Instmment  had 
never  been  given  force  by  the  maker  by  delivery  and  he  was  noi 
guilty  of  negligence,  there  oould  be  no  recovery;  in  such  oase 
the  note  would  never  have  had  any  legal  existence.  But  the 
slightest  negligence  renders  the  maker  liable »  for  instance,  if 
the  maker  of  a  note  after  oomplefeing  it  retains  ft  in  his  posses 
9ion,  no  matter  how  aeoorely,  he  Is  liable  to  a  holder  In  good 
faith*  or,  as  he  Is  commonly  termed,  a  bona  flda  holder, 
although  it  was  placed  in  droolation  through  fraud,  theft»  or 
'jobbery. 

Where  a  H6lder  inGood  Faith  Is  Not  Protected.— The  defenses 
Against  whioh  a  bona  fide  holder  is  not  protected  ares    1  In 
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eapaoitf  of  the  maker  of  a  note  to  oontraot;  as  where  he  la  an 
ittliuit,  or  a  lonatio.  or  a  peraon  under  guardianship.  S.  The 
Interdiction  of  a  statute;  as  where  a  statute  renders  the  oentiaot 
void,  for  gamhling  or  other  illegality.  8.  Where  the  party  has 
nerer  in  taao^  signed  the  note  as  it  stands;  as  where  it  was 
forged,  or  where  it  was  suheequently  altered,  without  the  mak* 
er*s  oonsent  or  fiMilt.  4.  Where  the  maker  was  misled  into  sign* 
ing  something  he  was  not  intending,  through  imposition,  and 
without  negligenoe  on  his  part»  or  where  a  person  who  is  unable 
to  read,  or  is  blind,  has  a  note  flEilsely  read  to  him,  and  he  signs 
it  belioTing  it  to  have  been  oorreotly  read,  he  will  be  protected. 
But  where  a  person  of  ordinary  faculties  and  knowledge  Is 
betrayed  into  signing  a  note,  beUeving  it  an  instrument  of  a 
different  kind,  he  will  be  bound  to  bonaftde  holders,  unless  ha 
has  been  free  fh»n  negligence.  If  the  maker  with  reasonabla 
caution  might  have  detected  the  firaud,  the  note  will  be  good 
with  a  bonajide  holder. 

AVote  lieeated  Ihider Duress— that  is,  under  such  fear  cm 
compulsion  as  to  overcome  the  free  agenqy  of  a  reasonably  firas 
man— wiU  not  be  good  in  the  hands  of  a  honaflde  holder;  im 
there  was  no  consent  and  no  firalt  of  the  maker. 

Uncompleted  Notes*— If  a  note  is  executed  and  delivered  with 
the  amount  left  blank,  the  parties  who  sign  or  indorse  it  will  bo 
bound  to  a  bona  JIde  holder  for  any  amount  that  may  bo 
filled  in. 

If  a  Party  Entrusts  Wm  Signature  on  a  Blank  Pn^r  to  another 
to  flU  in  some  note,  he  will  be  bound  toa  bonaflde  holder  though 
lihe  other  Oils  in  an  entirely  different  note  than  agreed.  But  if 
m  person  writes  his  name  on  a  blank  piqwr  without  any  intention 
cf  having  it  filled  out,  and  another  obtains  it  and  writes  a  noto 
mbove  the  name,  it  will  not  be  binding  even  in  the  hands  of  a 
bolder  in  good  fsith. 

UaUUliyQf  XndoiaerB.— AH  the  persons  who  have  indorsed  i^ 
siote  are  liable  for  the  amount  due;  but  only  one  satisfkctioii  can 
he  recovered.  If  one  indorser  Is  obliged  to  pay  the  debt  he  can 
look  to  the  others  for  their  proportion. 

An  Itadorser  ICay  Avoid  ZJability  by  writing  "without  r» 
course**  on  the  back  of  the  note  with  his  signature. 

To  Hake  the  IndMrser  of  a  Vote  Beq;Km8ible»  lor  its  paymenli 
the  lawful  balder  must  use  due  diligence  by  the  institution  and 
prosecution  of  suit  against  the  maker  thereof. 
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,.  fM68t-^A  protest  of  a  note  is  a  formal  statemoitl^a  floCtey 
tBat  the  note  was  presented  for  payment  and  payment  refused. 
When  a  note  is  not  duly  paid  on  presentation,  it  is  said  to  he 
^dishonored**  and  is  taken  to  a  notary  pubUe,  who  again  |tte» 
eents  it»  and.  if  not  paid,  he  notes  its  non-payment^  and  aflle# 
trar&  draws  out  a  formal  protest,  that  legal  proo^edlng^  i09f 
be  taken  for  reoovering  the  amonnt  due. 

Votiee  of  Vrotesl— The  holder  of  a  note  may  gfte*  nodda  4Sf 
fwotest  either  to  all  the  previous  Indorsers  or  only  to  one  <jt 
them ;  in  the  latter  case  he  must  select  the  last  indorser,  and  tM 
last  must  give  notice  to  the  last  before  him,  and  so  ito. 

Where  notice  of  protest  is  duly  addressed  and  deposited  in  tha 
ItostofBce,  the  sender  is  deemed  to  ^ve  .giren  due  notioe,  no^ 
withstanding  any  miscarriage  in  the  maUSk 

Demand  and  Psyment.— Notes  payable  on  demand  ntuiit  te 
{ttesented  for  paym:ent  withiQ  a  reasonable  time,  in  otdet  to  hpM 
Indorsers. 

Where  Days  et  Oraeaare  ABowcd  by ilattita oa  aotss^ Oay 
ava  not  considered  due  until  the  exphratkA  of  tha  daya  ci  gfaosi 
H  a  note  is  ptesented  and  payment  demanded  on  the  last  day  o( 
grace,  and  payment  refused,  the  maker  is  in  defaolt^  and  noftM^ 
<tf  dishonor  may  forthwith  be  given  to  tha  indOnsK  Mrsday^ 
ad  grace  allowed  by  the  statutes  of  .dilfegent  Statss^'BSa  SUtmi 
Laum  and  B^atuieB.of  Limitation. 

ANbte  Made  Payable  at  aBank  and  held  there  for  pSfymanf 
Vtttil  thetDsoal  hour  for  closing,  need  not  be  presented  to  Ifca 
maker  in  person  to  bind  the  indorsers  It  may  be  pnlsited»  aa 
In  the casaoC  draf ts»  iminediately  on  the  <dose  of  tenlc  honim 
PaymenS  must  b^  immediately  demanded  iOf  the  IndoBMr  If  h# 
tesidea  in  the  same  place;  if  ha  la  a  aoMeftiaei^  Ha  ttasS  ba 
notified  at  once  by  letter. 

Presentment  Not  Necessary  to  Bender  Msker  UfcMei*  ftssenti 
ment  for  payment  is  not  required  in  order  to  charge  tha  maket 
ofaaote^ 

flondays  and  Holidays  «> When  thedayof  fliatttrilyfstlsnpCQ 
fionday  or  a  legal  holiday  the  note  il  payable  on  tha  next  4N|0» 
ceedlog  business  day. 

Place  of  benisnd.^Where  plaoe  of  payment  is  apeelAad  Ifiar 
iiola  demand  should  be  duly  made  at  that  plaae^ 

9y  Whom  Demand  Msy  Be  Hade.-^Tha  holder  of  a  note  or 
any  one  acting  for  hfmmay  make  the  demand  fbr. payment  ani 
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tend  notice  of  dishonor  to  the  indoraen.  TTsoallj  the  hdlder  or 
his  ftQent  notifies  all  the  parties  on  the  note.  This  is  the  moa^ 
tasinesB-like,  as  well  as  the  moot  prudent  waj»  as  it  renders  aQ 
partus  xesponsible  to  him,  and  each  responsible  to  each  other  in 
their  order. 

extending  Time  of  Payment  l^  the  holder  releases  the  indorv- 
ers  of  the  note,  unless  omsent  to  such  extension  has  been  giveB 
hy  the  indorsers. 

XrfMt  Holes.— If  the  maker  should  refuse  to  pay  a  note  whioh 
has  been  lost,  he  may  by  law  be  compelled  to  pay  it,  but  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  party  oolleoting  it  to  give  bond,  to  protect 
the  maker  from  all  further  claims,  on  account  of  the  lost  paper 

Proof  Required.— It  is  necessazy  to  prore  that  the  note  has 
been  given  by  a  certain  party  or  parties,  and  up  to  date  not  paid. 
The  maker  of  the  note  can  compel  the  holder  of  the  sanoe  to  give 
evidence  that  the  amount  promised  therein  has  not  been  paid. 

The  Finder  of  a  Hote,  as  of  all  other  property,  must  make 
idaflCMiahto  efforts  to  find  the  owner»  before  he  is  entitled  to 
appropriate  it  for  his  own  purposes.  If  the  finder  conceal  it,  ha 
is  liable  to  the  charge  of  larceny  or  theft 

A  Hote  Destn^yedhy  Pire  can  be  collected  l^  proof  of  loss. 

I]ltflrest-*A  note  whioh  does  not  state  on  its  tBoe  that  it 
heacs  intersot,  wiU  bear  intexest  only  from  maturity. 

B  tbi  Waste  ^'With  :biteresf*  ere  iMfaided  in  s  M^U  tt  diaws 
the  legal  fate  of  interest  from  the  date  of  making. 

n;  the  Note  is  to  Draw  a  Bate  ef  Inteiest  Higher  Ihap  lh« 
Legal,  but  not  higher  than  the  statute  of  the  State  allowe,  the 
late  of  intersst  must  be  specified. 

Death  oC  a  Bdder.— After  the  death  of  a  holder  of  a  negotiable 
note,  his  executor  or  administrator  may  tiansCar  it  b^  his 
indorsement. 

When  Bight  of  'Aetieii  Bsplies.— The  statute  of  limitations 
hegine  to  run  from  the  day  the  right  of  action  accrues.  Sea 
MOerm^  Lcmm  and  StaM»  of  LimUation. 

ALL  THE  DIPPKBEMT  P0BM8  OP  HOTE& 

Porm  of  Hon-negotiable  Note 

9tS0.00  Woodstock,  lU.,  Juoo  %  IStl. 

Iliiny  dijs  attar  daU  I  PTonha  to  pay  Jum  Jones  Ob6  Hundiod  Doftse 

▼•taaa  MoeiT«d. 

Jomi  DoBaoR. 
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HagotUble  Without  Indorsemsnt 

flOa.OO  Madison*  Wis.,  June  1, 

Sixty  days  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  John  M.  Smith  or  bearei; 
One  Hundred  Dollars,  value  received. 

Grant  Whit& 
Negotiable  by  Indorsement 

$100.00  Omaha,  Neb.,  March  1,  19 — . 

Ninety  days  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  to  George  Nelson  or 
order.  One  Hundred  Dollars,  value  received. 

Richard  Mills. 
Payable  at  Bank 

$100.00  Chicago.  111..  June  2,  19—. 

Oncf  j'car  after  date,  for  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  Oliver 
Brown  or  order,  at  the  First  National  Bank,  One  Hundred  DoUara, 
with  Interest  at  six  per  cent  per  annum. 

Charles  Johnson. 
On  Demand 

$50.00  Denver,  Colo.,  January  2,  19 — ^. 

On  demand,  for  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  oi 
John  Riley,  Fifty  Dollars,  with  interest 

Edward  Jambs. 

Accommodation  Note 

[N.  B. — The  maker  of  an  accommodation  note  (one  for  which 
he  has  received  no  consideration,  having  lent  his  name  or 
credit  for  the  accommodation  of  the  holder)  is  not  bound  to  the 
person  accommodated,  but  is  bound  to  all  other  parties,  pre- 
cisely as  if  there  was  a  good  consideration.] 

1100.00  Toledo,  O.,  Marbh  10,  19 — . 

Sixty  days  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of  Aimer 
Wilson.  One  Hundred  Dollars,  at  the  First  National  Bank,  without 
defalcation.  OwBK  Yatm. 

Credit  the  drawer, 
Almsb  Wilson. 

To  One's  Own  Order 

$100.00  Memphis,  Tenn..  April  8,  If— b 

Sixty  days  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  to  my  own  order.  One 
Hnndred  Dollars,  value  received.    Interest  at  seven  per  cent 

Mabion  Adams. 
Bj  Married  Woman 

1100.00  Ri-Hshester,  N.  T.,  June  0,  ll-«w 

For  TalQe  received,  I  promise  to  *?ay  John  Jackson,  or  orler: 
aliietj  days  after  date.  Two  Hundred  Dollars,  with  interest.  And  I 
herein  charse  my  Individual  property  and  estate  with  the  paynmait 
ef  this  note.  (Mrs.)  Mast  H.  Jonbs. 

•  •  •  V 
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Qjr  Petson  tvIio  Cannot  Write 

•BOiOO  Alton,  OL.  JuM  8.  Wl 

For  value  tecelTed,  I  promise  to  pay  to  ihe  order  of  William  Wanw. 
Fifty  Dollars,  with  interest  at  six  per  cent. 

his 
Edwin  Mobbb,  Witness  Lous  X  BABsan. 

mark. 

PayaUe  in  Hexdiaadise 

•100.00  Springfield,  Mass.,  June  <•  1911. 

For  value  reeelred,  I  promise  to  pay  Daniel  Ward,  or  order.  One  Hundrad 
DoUaiB  in  merchantable  wheat,  at  the  current  price. 

Jaspbb  Notes. 

OdQateral  Note 

$800,000  Vhree  Oaks*  IClch..  June  1.  ISU 

Sixty  dasrs  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of  John  Jaoobson, 
Huee  Hundred  Dollars,  without  defalcation,  for  value  received.  IntensI 
At  sis  per  cent. 

Havinc  deposited  United  States  Bonds  of  the  nominal  value  of  Four 
Hundred  Dollars,  which  I  authorise  the  holder  of  this  Note,  upon  the  oon- 
performance  of  this  promise  at  maturity,  to  sell,  either  at  public  or  privata 
■ale,  without  demanding  payment  of  this  Note  or  the  debt  due  thereon,  and 
without  further  notice,  and  apply  proceeds,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  ba 
necessary  to  the  payment  of  this  note,  and  all  necessary  expenses  and  chargai^ 
boldbig  myself  responsible  for  any  deficiency. 

Martin  Fuld. 

Judgment  Vote— Conunon  Fonn 

•100.00  New  York,  Janotry  1,  ItH 

Three  months  after  date,  I  promise  to  pay  Paul  Jones,  or  order.  One 
Hundred  Dollars,  with  Interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent  per  annum,  from 
maturity  until  paid,  without  defalcation.  And  I  do  hereby  confess  Judgment 
lor  the  above  sum,  with  Interest  and  costs  of  suit,  the  release  of  all  enon, 
and  waiver  of  all  rights  to  inquisition  and  appeal,  and  to  the  benefit  of  all 
laws  exempting  real  or  personal  property  frcm  levy  and  sale. 

Louis  Mabx.    (ssax*] 

Judgment  Vote— 'Iran-Olad**  Fonn 

•M0.00  Taeoma,  Wash.   Jnne  2,  ML 

One  year  after  date,  for  value  received,  we  promise  to  pay  to  the  ofdtt 
U  John  L.  Routt,  Five  Hundred  Dollars,  negotiable  and  payable  at  the 
First  Natkmal  Bank  of  Taeoma,  without  defalcation  or  discount,  with  eight 
per  cent  Interest  per  annum  from  date  untfl  paid,  both  before  and  alteg 
Judgment,  payable  In  U.  S.  gold  coin;  and  if  suit  be  instituted  for  the  ooilee- 
tlon  of  this  note  we  agree  to  pay  Fifty  Dollars  attorney's  fee.  If  the  interest 
be  not  paid  as  herein  stipulated,  the  legal  holder  oi  this  note  may  declare  the 
principal  due,  and  proceed  by  law  to  recover  both  pnncipal  and  interest, 

HXNBT  8M1TS« 

Non— For  Mortgage  Note  see  page  288.    •  fom  tiuxoL 
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Judgment  Hot%  with  WtiTer  and  Power  of  Attorney 

I $00. 00  New  York,  June  1,  19 — . 

Two  months  after  date,  I  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of  William 
Eddy  Six  Hundred  Dollars,  at  the  National  Park  Bank,  for  value 
received,  with  interest  at  seven  iper  cent  per  annum,  from  maturity 
until  paid. 

EOWIN   LiTTLB.      [8BAL] 

KNOW  ALL  Men  bt  thbsi  Phssbnts: 

That  I,  the  undersigned,  am  Justly  indebted  to  William  Bddy, 
upon  a  certain  promissory  note,  of  even  date  herewith,  for  Six  Hun- 
dred Dollars^  valu^  received,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per 
cent  per  annum,  from  maturity  until  paid,  and  maturing  August  1st, 
1911. 

Now>  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  I  do  hereby 
make,  constitute,  and  appoint  John^Bright,  or  any  attorney  of  any 
court  of  record,  to  be  my  true  and  lawful  attorney,  irrevocably  for 
and  in  my  name,  place,  and  stead,  to  appear  in  any  court  of  record, 
in  term  time  or  in  vacation,  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  at  any  time  after  said  note  becomes  due,  to  waive  the  service 
of  process,  and  confess  Judgment  in  favor  of  said  William  Eddy. 
or  his  assigns^  upon  said  note^  for  the  amount  thereof  cmd  interest 
thereon,  together  with  costs  and  twenty  dollars  attorney's  fees ;  and 
also  to  file  a  cognovit  for  the  amount  thereof,  with  an  agreement 
therein,  that  no  proceeding  in  error  or  appeal  shall  be  prosecuted,  or 
bill*  of  equity  filed  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  operation  of 
said  Judgment,  and  also  to  release  all  errors  that  may  intervene  in 
the  entering  up  of  said  Judgment  or  Issuing  execution  thereon;  to 
waive  all  benefits  which  I  may  be  entitled  to  by  virtue  of  any  home* 
stead,  exemption,  appraisement,  or  valuation  law,  now  or  hereafter 
in  force^  wherever  such  Judgment  may  be  entered  or  enforced, 
hereby  ratlfjrlng  and  confirming  all  that  my  said  attorney  shall  or 
may  do.  by  virtue  hereof. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  1st  day  of  June  A.  D.  1911. 

EOWIN  LiTTLB.      [8BAL] 


Joint  Note 

1200.00  Cairo,  III.,  March  30,  19—^ 

Two  months  after  date,  we  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of  Albert 
Sloan  Two  Hundred  Dollars,  value  received. 

Jacob  Scott, 

Jamss  Atkins. 


Joint«and*8eTerftl  Note 

1600.00  Newark,  N.  J.,  March  6,  10-% 

Six  months  after  date,  for  value  received,  we  Jointly  and  sever* 
ally  promise  to  pay  Hiram  Davids  or  order,  at  the  First  National 
fWink,  Five  Hundred  DoUar%  with  interest, 

RiCBABO  Mask, 

jAlfSS  Hackbtt. 
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INDORSEMENTS  07  NOTES 

Definitioa«--'An  indorsement  is  a  writing  on  the  back  of 
a  note  or  other  written  instrument. 

What  is  Suffleientr— Though  it  is  usual  and  better  to 
write  the  indorsement  in  ink  on  the  back  of  a  note,  it  is  l^^ly 
sufficient  if  written  with  either  pen  or  pencil  upon  any  part 
of  the  instrument,  or  upon  a  paper  attached  thereto.  The 
signature  of  the  indorser,  without  additional  words,  is  a  suffi- 
cient indorsement. 

Kinds  of  Indorsements.— An  indorsement  may  be  either 
9peeial  or  in  blanks  and  it  may  also  be  either  restrieUve^  qualu 
fied,  or  eonditionai. 

An  Indorsement  in  Blank  specifies  no  indorsee,  and  an 
instrument  so  indorsed  is  payable  to  bearer,  and  may  be  nego- 
tiated by  delivery.     (See  Form  1.) 

A  Special  Indorsement  (sometimes  called  a  full  indorse- 
ment) specifies  the  person  to  whom  or  to  whose  order  the  in- 
strument is  to  be  payable;  and  the  indorsement  of  such  in- 
dorsee is  necessary  to  the  further  negotiation  of  the  instru- 
ment.    (See  Form  2.) 

A  Qualified  indorsement  constitutes  the  indorser  a  mere 
assignor  of  the  title  to  the  instrument.  It  may  be  made  by 
adding  to  the  indorser's  signature  the  words  "without  re- 
course," or  any  words  of  similar  import.  Such  indorsement 
does  not  impair  the  negotiable  character  of  the  instrument. 
(See  Form  8.) 

A  Conditional  Indorsement  is  one  that  involves  some 
condition.  A  party  required  to  pay  the  instrument  may  disre- 
gard the  condition,  and  make  payment  to  the  indorsee  or  his 
transferee,  whether  the  condition  has  been  fulfilled  or  not  But 
any  person  to  whom  an  instrument  so  indorsed  is  negotiated 
will  hold  the  same,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  subject  to  the 
rights  of  the  person  indorsing  conditionally.     (See  Form  4.) 

A  Restrictive  Indorsement  expressly  oonflnes  the  pay- 
ment to  some  particular  person  or  purpose.    (See  Form  6.) 

Partial  Payments.— When  money  is  received  on  a  note, 
the  amount  and  date  of  receiving  should  be  plainly  written  on 
the  back  of  the  paper.     (See  Form  6.) 
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FOBM  4 

Restrictive  Indorsement 


FOBM  5 

Partial  Payment  Indorsement 


Form  6 

An  Order  is  a  written  request  or  direction  for  tile  pay- 
nent  of  money  or  delivery  of*  goods  to  a  person  therdn 
namedi  the  same  to  be  charged  to  the  person  making  the 
request. 

Orders  for  the  payment  of  money  are  negotiable  if  made 
payable  to  order  or  to  bearer,  but  the  person  on  whom  they 
are  drawn  is  not  under  obligation  to  pay  them,  unless  they 
have  been  accepted,  for  an  order  partakes  of  the  nature  of  ft 
draft 
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rORMS  OF  ORDERS 

Tor  Mon«y 

1600.00  Chicago.  UL.  M^rah  10.  19-^ 

Mr.  Ricbabd  Foet:  Plea«e  pay  to  Wllllam  Maaon,  or  bea.rer. 
Five  Hundred  Dollars,  on  my  acoount  Thomas  Fblu 

For  Goods  to  Vftluo  ot  OtrUin  Amount 

1100.00  Columbu%  O.,  April  1,  19->. 

Mesbm.  Bronbon.  Kino  ft  Co.:  Please  deliver  to  the  benrer, 
David  Swinsr,  such  goods  as  he  may  desire,  to  the  value  of  One  Hun- 
dred Dollars;  and  charge  same  to  my  account. 

OsoRoa  U.  Thomas. 
For  Goods  Stored 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  1,  19 — 

Messrs.  Smitb«  Jokbs  ft  Ca :  Please  deliver  to  the  bearer.  E.  H. 
Van  Oven,  Six  Barrels  of  Apples^  stored  by  me  in  your  warehouse. 

J.  Lt.  Spauldino. 

DUE  BILLS 

y  A  Dno  Bill  is  a  formal  written  acknowledgment  that  a 
certain  amount  is  due  to  the  person  therein  named.  It  may  be 
payable  in  money  or  in  merchandise.  It  is  not  transf erable, 
and  draws  no  interest  unless  specified  therein. 

FORMS  OF  DUE  BILLS 
Payable  in  Money 

fSO.OO  Racine,  Wis.,  June  2,  19 — . 

*  Due  William  Iflacey,  on  demand.  Fifty  Dollars,  value  received. 

John  Knox. 

Payable  in  Merchandise 

1100.00  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June  2,  19 — . 

'      Due  Charles  H.  Adams,  for  services  rendered.  One  Hundred  Del* 
lars,  payable  on  demand,  in  merdmndi&fc,  at  vay  store. 

William  Johnson. 

RECEIPTS 

AVLIS  VOB  WBITZNG  ALL  KINDS  OF  BK0BIPT8 

What  a  Beeeipt  Lkr-A  receipt  is  an  acknowledgment  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  person  receiving,  that  certain  personal 
property  (money  or  goods,  or  both),  has  been  received. 
)  A  Oompleto  Receipt  requires  the  following  statements: 
>^at  a  payment  has  been  received;  the  date  of  the  payment; 
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the  amount  or  article  received;  from  whom  received,  and  if  fo7 
another  on  whose  behalf  payment  is  made;  to  what  debt  or 
purpose  it  is  to  be  applied;  by  whom  received,  and  if  for  an- 
other^  on  whose  behalf  it  was  received. 

Kinds  of  Receipts.— Receipts  are  divided  generally  into 
three  kinds:  Receipts  in  Full,  Receipts  on  Account,  and  Re* 
eeipts  to  Apply  on  Particular  Accounts, 

Xvery  Receipt  Should  Show  whether  payment  is  made 
in  full,  on  account,  or  on  what  particular  account  where  there 
are  more  than  one  between  the  persons. 

Bow  an  Agmt  Should  Sign.— -An  agent  should  sign  his 
principal's  name  and  then  write  his  own  name  underneath, 
Ijrefixing  the  word  "by,"  thus : 

John  Smith,  [principal] 

by  Thomas  Jones,  [the  agent.] 

Receipt  for  a  Note  Not  Necessary.— It  is  not  necessary  to 
take  or  give  a  receipt  when  a  note  is  paid,  as  the  instrument 
itself  becomes  a  receipt. 

Mistake  or  7raud.~A  receipt  given  under  error  or  mis- 
take of  fact,  or  obtained  through  fraud,  is  void. 

rORMS  OF  RECEIPTS 

Receipt  in  Full 

Clinton,  111.,  March  10.  19 — , 

Received   from   Randolph   Pike,    Two   Hundred  and   Fifty-three 
Dollars.  In  FuU  of  All  Demands. 

Charles  Johnson. 

Receipt  on  Account 

Davenport,  Iowa,  June  1,  19 — . 

Received   from   Hiram  Powers,   One   Hundred   and   Seventy-five 
Dollars,  on  account  Clarkncb  Whitb. 

Receipt  on  Particular  Account 

Carson  City,  Nev.,  June  1,  19 — * 

Received   from   Abner  Ogrlesby.    One   Hundred  and   Ninety^five 
Dollan*  to  apply  on  hire  of  horse. 

l£iUUIHALL   STBAIT. 


Receipt  for  Rent 

Ottumwa,  Iowa,  June  1,  19 — . 

Received  from  William  Lawrence,   Thirty  Dollars,   in  full  fOi 
rent  of  residence  at  96  Adams  Street  for  the  month  of  May. 

Jamss  Walters, 
Per  William  StouTj  Asent 
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BUYING  AND  SELLING  MERCHANDISB 
Legal  Points  for  the  SeUer 

Offer  to  Bell. — ^An  adyertisement  or  price  list  sent  ont  bf 
a  wholesale  merchant  to  a  retail  dealer  offering  goods  for 
sale  on  certain  terms  is  not  such  an  offer  as  will  become  bind- 
ing on  acceptance.  (Lincoln  vs.  Erie  Preserving  Ck>.,  182  Mass., 
129).  .The  mere  exposure  of  an  article  for  sale  with  a  cer- 
tain price  marked  on  it  does  not  constitute  an  offer  that  will 
create  legal  relations  between  the  tradesman  and  any  person 
that  may  choose  to  tender  him  the  price  marked.  And  so 
where  a  traveling  salesman  submits  his  samples  and  prices 
to  a  dealer.  This  does  not  constitute  an  oiler  that  will  be- 
come binding  by  acceptance.  It  is  a  mere  solicitation  of  an 
order.  If  the  retail  dealer  gives  the  salesman  an  order,  this 
constitnteg  on  the  part  of  the  retail  dealer  an  offer  to  buy 
certain  merchandise  on  certain  terms  at  a  certain  price,  to 
be  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  firm  which  the  salesman  rep- 
resents as  it  may  see  fit.    (McEindlev  vs.  Dunham,  65  Wis.,  42). 

Revocation  of  Offer. — ^An  offer  to  sell  may  be  recalled  ot 
revoked  at  any  time  before  its  acceptance.  But  the  revoca* 
tlon  must  be  made  known  to  the  offeree  before  it  has  any 
effect  Therefore,  If  an  acceptance  be  duly  mailed,  before 
any  knowledge  of  a  revocation,  though  one  had  been  really 
sent,  the  sale  is  closed.  It  is  well  settled  that  even  when  on 
making  the  offer  the  offerer  expressly  promises  to  allow  a 
certain  time  to  the  other  party  for  acceptance,  the  offer  may 
nevertheless  be  revoked  in  the  interval,  if  no  consideration 
has  been  given  for  the  promise  and  provided  that  the  revo- 
cation is  duly  communicated  or  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  other  party  before  he  has  accepted  the  offer  (Larmon  vm. 
Jordan,  66  111.,  204).  A  failure  to  comply  with  a  condition 
of  the  offer  as  to  the  mode  of  acceptance,  or  an  acceptance 
eonditionally,  on  terms  varying  from  those  offered,  will  cause 
the  offer  to  lapse,  for  this  is,  in  effect,  a  rejection  of  tha 
offer.  For  instance,  a  counter  proposal  to  buy  at  a  sum  less 
than  asked  in  the  offer  to  sell  amounts  to  a  refusal  of  the 
offer,  which  thereby  is  terminated,  and  the  party  to  whom  it 
was  made  cannot  afterwards  hold  the  intended  seller  to  the 
original  offer.     (Arthur  vs.  Gordon,  87  Fed.  Rep.,  668.) 

Refusal  to  Receive  Ooods. — If  the  buyer  unreasonably  r^ 
fuse  to  receive  the  goods,  after  due  delay  and  proper  precau- 
tion the  seller  may  resell  them  and  hold  the  buyer  respon- 
sible for  any  deficit  in  the  price  (4  Bing.,  722).  After  actual 
acceptance,  goods  received  cannot  be  rejected;  and  while  a 
buyer  is  not  bound  to  accept  a  less  quantity  than  ordered, 
he  is  bound  by  an  acceptance  of  part  of  them.  Mere  r^ 
ceipt  does  not  constitute  acceptance;  but  delay  in  rejecting 
or  acts  of  ownership  will  amount  to  such.  The  buyer,  of 
eourse*  has  a  reasonable  time  after  a  receipt  to  inspect  and 
esjset  the  goods  if  they  do  not  answer  the  deserlptloa. 
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( Shields  V9.  Relbe,  9  Bradw.,  598.)  If  goods  are  not  aeeordr 
ing  to  contract,  duty  rests  on  buyer  to  notify  seller  of  the 
fact  within  a  reasonable  time.  (BenJ.  on  Sales,  690).  The 
failure  of  a  customer  to  repudiate  a  sale  of  stock  made  by 
his  broker  upon  a  stock  exchange,  immediately  after  it  is 
reported  to  him,  operates  as  a  ratification,  and  precludes 
him  from  subsequently  contending  that  the  terms  of  the  sale 
were  unauthorised.    (Clews  vs.  Jamieson,  182  U.  S.,  461). 

Refusing  to  Bell — ^A  dealer  has  the  right  to  •refuse  to  sell 
to  any  particular  individual  in  the  absence  of  any  illegal 
combination.   (Locker v«.  American  Tobacco  Co. ,  195  N.  Y. ,  6d5). 

Restraint  of  Trade. — Contracts  between  a  manufacturer 
and  all  dealers  whom  he  permits  to  sell  his  products,  com- 
prising most  of  the  dealers  in  similar  articles  throughout 
the  country,  which  fix  the  price  for  all  sales,  whether  at 
wholesale  or  retail,  operate  as  a  restraint  of  trade,  unlawful 
both  at  common  law  and  as  to  Interstate  commerce,  under 
the  anti-trust  act  of  July  2,  1890,  even  though  such  products 
may  be  proprietary  medicines  made  under  a  secret  formula. 
(Dr.  Miles  Medical  Go.  vs.  John  D.  Park  ft  Sons  Co.,  220  U.  8^ 
878.) 

Legal  Points  for  the  Buyer 

Aecepianoe  of  Offer. — In  order  to  constitute  a  sale  there 
must  be  an  absolute  and  unconditional  acceptance  of  the  offer 
to  sell.  For  instance,  where  A  wrote  to  B  to  send  him  six 
hogsheads  of  rum,  and  other  things,  B  sent  only  three  hogs- 
heads, which  were  lost  on  the  way,  it  was  held  to  be  no 
■ale.  (Bruce  vs,  Pearson,  3  Johns,  334).  But  written  or 
spoken  words  are  not  necessary  to  constitute  an  acceptance. 
It  may  be  implied  from  conduct,  as  where  one  person  sends 
goods  to  another  without  any  order  and  he  receives  and  con- 
sumes them,  knowing  that  the  sender  expects  him  to  pay 

for  them.  (Wellauer  vs.  Fallows,  48  Wis.,  106).  A  person 
Is  not  bound  to  receive  and  pay  for  a  larger  quantity  than 
he  orders.    (Rommel  vs.  Wingate,  103  Mass.,  227). 

When  Title  Passes.^-Whwe  a  merchant  receives  an  order 
for  a  certain  quantity  of  goods  and  actually  charges  ti^e  goods 
on  his  books,  no  title  passes  to  any  particular  goods  until 
they  have  been  set  apart,  marked  or  in  some  way  designated 
for  the  buyer;  and  this  is  so  even  though  the  order  embraces 
the  whole  quantity  the  seller  had  of  that  description.  (BenJ. 
on  Sales,  294).  Where  delivery  of  goods  is  made  conditional 
upon  payment  of  price,  title  does  not  pass  until  payment 
Is  made.  (Merchants'  Exchange  Bank  vs.  McQraw,  60  Fed., 
972).  There  Is  ft  sufficient  change  of  possession  of  personal 
property  in  ths  possession  of  a  bailee  to  support  a  sale  as 
against  a  claim  off  tte  seller's  creditors,  where  the  bailee,  at 
the  request  of  IwCh  seller  and  buyer,  consents  to  hold  the 
property  for  the  latter.  (Hendrie  vs.  B.  Mfg.  Co.,  66  Pae«,  1007). 

mis  and  Beluffi.^In  this  class  of  sales  the  title  and  risk 
iBSaiedtotely  psss  to  the  purchsMr.    (Dearborn  vs.  Turner^ 
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16  Me.,  17).  If  the  right  of  return  is  not  duly  exercised  tnd 
the  property  is  retained,  the  right  is  forfeited  and  the  sale 
becomes  absolute.  (Ray  vs.  Thompson,  12  Cush.,  281).  Where 
the  seller  accepts  a  return  of  the  goods  without  objection,  his 
consent  to  a  rescision  may  be  implied  therefrom.  (Qreder 
v$.  Stahl,  115  N.  W.,  1129). 

Cash  or  Credit. — ^Where  goods  are  sold  without  expecta- 
tion of  immediate  payment,  it  Is  a  sale  on  credit,  though  no 
period,  whether  a  day  or  a  year,  is  fixed.  (Amstedt  i^«.  Sut- 
ler, 80  111.,  164).  The  presumption  of  an  agreement  for  cash 
payment  falls  where  the  dealing  is  pursuant  to  a  prerious 
general  understanding  that  credit  shall  be  given  and  in  ao* 
cordance  with  previous  dealings  on  that  basis.  (Kahn  vs. 
Cook,  22  lU.  App.,  65S). 

UnsatUfadary  Qooda, — In  every  contract  to  supply  goods 
of  a  specified  description  which  the  buyer  has  no  opportunity 
to  inspect,  the  goods  must  not  only  in  fact  answer  tte  speci- 
fied description  but  must  also  be  salable  or  merchantable 
under  that  description.  (White  vs.  Miller,  71  N.  T.,  118). 
Where  the  goods  are  rejected  by  the  buyer  on  the  gsoond 
that  they  are  unsatisfactory,  freight  charges  paid  by  him 
are  recoverable.  (Virginla<}arolina  Lumber  Ck).  vs.  Bisinger, 
29  App.  Caa.  (D.  C),  631). 

Fraud.-*U  a  buyer  fraudulently  misstates  the  facts,  mate- 
rial IHcts,  the  sale  is  voidable.  False  statements  as  to  what 
property  he  owns,  what  debts  he  owes,  what  amount  of  busi- 
ness he  is  doing,  that  his  property  is  unincumbered,  etc.» 
render  the  sale  voidable.  Gary  vs.  Hotailing,  1  Hill,  811). 
The  mere  fact  that  the  purchaser  of  goods  fails  to  disclose 
the  fact  that  he  is  Insolvent  does  not  amount  to  fraud  if  he 
intends  to  pay  for  them  and  is  not  asked  as  to  his  financial 
condition.  (Talcott  vs.  Henderson,  31  Ohio  St.,  162).  If, 
however,  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  he  does  not  intend  to 
pay,  he  is  guilty  of  fraud,  for  he  impliedly  represents  that 
ne  does  intend  to  pay;  and,  if  he  has  no  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  being  able  to  pay,  it  is  equivalent  to  an  Intention  not 
lo  pay.    (Bdson  vs.  Hudson,  88  Mich.,  460), 

BANKS  AND  BANKING 

Irigf  nstofjr  of  Bioks.— The  name  "bank**  is  derived  from  th» 
Italian  word  banco,  a  bench;  the  early  Italian  banks  being  in 
the  habit  of  transacting  their  business  on  benches  or  tables  in 
the  market-plaoes  of  the  prinoipal  towns. 

flia  Ibst  Beaking  ZnstitotioD  of  Importsiioe  was  the  Bank  off 
Tenloe,  wbioh  was  established  in  1171.  The  Bank  of  Genoa  wag 
■■ojaotid  la  MR,  bat  did  not  go  into  f nU  operation  nntil  1407. 
Thg  Bank  of  Barotloiia  was  estgblished  in  14Dl»  and  was  tha  flnk 
It  iBfttliile  the  system  of  aegotiglioii  of  Mils  ot  osokaBifb   Ite 
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Bank  of  Hamburg  was  established  in  1619,  the  Bank  of  Rotter- 
dam in  1635,  the  Bank  of  Stockholm  in  1688,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land in  1694,  the  Banks  of  Berlin  and  Breslau  in  1765,  and  the 
Bank  of  North  America  (by  Robert  Morris,  at  Philadelphia) 
in  1782. 

The  National  Banking  System  of  the  United  States  was 
organized  in  1868,  prior  to  which  all  banks  of  issue  and  deposit 
were  chartered  by  the  several  States,  and  in  1867,  1,400  of 
these  State  institutions  were  in  existence. 

Different  Glasses  ef  BankSr— Banks  are  divided  generally 
into  five  classes:  of  deposit,  of  discount,  of  circulation,  of  ex- 
change, and  savings  banks.  Taking  them  separately,  they 
inay  be  characterized  as  follows: 

Banks  of  Deposit  receive  money  to  keep  for  the  depositor 
until  he  draws  it  out,  by  checks  payable  to  himself  or  to  others. 
A  person  who  desires  to  make  a  single  deposit,  to  be  withdrawn 
in  the  same  account,  receives  from  the  bank  a  certificate  of  de» 
poeit.  This  is  payable  at  any  stated  time  or  on  demand,  and 
may  bear  interest. 

Banks  of  Discount  are  occupied  in  discounting  promissory 
notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  or  in  lending  money  on  security. 
Almost  all  banks  have  a  department  embracing  these  features. 

Banks  of  Oirculation  issue  bills  or  notes  of  their  own, 
intended  to  be  the  circulating  currency  or  medium  of  exchange, 
instead  of  gold  and  silver.  The  notes  or  bills  of  the  National 
Banks  are  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  which  holds  as 
security  bonds  belonging  to  the  bank  to  a  still  larger  amount 
than  their  issue  of  bills,  or,  as  commonly  termed,  their  "circu- 
lation." The  Government  ulao  retains  a  five  per  cent  fund 
for  immediate  redemption. 

Only  the  National  Banks  issue  a  circulation,  because  a  tax 
of  ten  per  cent  would  be  levied  upon  any  kind  of  circulating 
notes  other  than  those  issued  by  the  Govenunent. 

Banks  of  Exchange  receive  money  on  deposit,  and,  in- 
stead of  paying  it  back  to  the  depositors,  make  payments  by 
drafts  on  other  banks.  They  keep  money  on  deposit  at  the 
principal  trade  centers;  thus  money  can  be  sent  to  different 
points  at  small  expense  and  without  risk.  They  charge  one  who 
desires  to  remit,  a  small  amount  for  their  services,  and  sell  him 
their  draft  on  the  place  to  which  the  remittance  is  to  be  sent. 

Savings  Banks  receive  in  trust  or  on  deposit  small  sums  of 
money  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest.  These  sums  generally  are 
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Ibe  fltTingB  of  laboven  tern  their  fianung^  mod  are  timi 
deposited  for  profit  and  safe  keeping. 

At  the  end  of  a  certain  fixed  time  the  interest  due  is  added  to 
each  depositor's  aoooont^  These  interest  terms  wwrj  with 
different  banks,  being  one»  thiee»  or  six  months. 

Eadh  depositor  is  furnished  with  a  book  showing  his  depodts 
from  time  to  time  and  what  he  has  drawn  out  When  settlings 
the  depositor  is  allowed  no  interest  on  the  last  deposit  if  it  lias 
not  been  in  the  bank  for  a  fall  inteiest  term. 

BATZOVAL  BAinCS 

Why  80  Oaned.*In  1868  a  national  law  was  passed  In  aooovA- 
ance  with  whioh  banks  might  be  organized  and  oondncted  alike 
thronghoat  the  oonntry.  Banks  formed  under  that  and  subse- 
quent laws  of  Congress  are  called  National  Banks,  for  the  reason 
that  ih^  are  organized  under  natfonal  laws  and  their  notes 
secured  by  national  obligations. 

Bow  Organised.— Any  number  of  personsi  not  less  than  five^ 
can  enter  into  articles  of  association  for  the  fonnation  ot  a 
national  bank.  Such  articles  must  specify  in  general  terms  the 
object  for  which  the  association  is  formed,  and  are  signed  by 
those  associating  and  forwarded  to  the  Gomptrolkr  of  the 
Currmoy. 

Requisite  Amount  of  O^dtsL— The  oapital  stock  of  a  "ft!^<?nal 
banking  association  is  diyided  into  shares  of  flOO  each,  and  la 
cities  of  80,000  population  or  over,  no  aseodation  can  be  organised 
with  a  less  capital  than  8900,000.  In  cities  and  towns  of  8,000 
population,  and  np  to  80,000,  a  capital  of  $100,000  is  required;  in 
towns  of  from  8,000  up  to  8^000,  100,000;  and  in  towns  not 
exceeding  8,000, 126,000. 

VZDXBAL  BX8XBYX  BANKS 

Banking  Begions  and  rederal  Beserre  Oities^— Under 
provisions  of  the  new  Banking  and  Currency  System  estab* 
lished  by  the  ''Federal  Reserve  Act"  of  December  23rd,  1913, 
the  principal  features  of  which  are  given  herein  at  page  462, 
the  United  States  has  been  divided  into  twelve  banking 
regions  or  districts. 

The  Act  directs  the  reserve  bank  organization  committee  to 
^designate  not  less  than  eight  nor  more  than  twelve  cities 
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to  be  known  as  federal  reserve  citieSy^  to  '^divide  continental 
United  States,  excluding  Alaska.  Into  districts,  each  district 
to  contain  only  one  of  such  federal  reserve  citiest''  and  to 
apportion  the  districts  'Svith  due  regard  to  the  convenience 
and  customanr  course  of  business/'  The  cities  designated 
b¥  the  committee  as  Federal  reserve  cities  are  Boston,  New 
York,  Philaddphia,  Cleveland,  Richmond.  Atlanta,  Chicago^ 
Bt  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Dallas  and  Saa  Fran* 
eiseo. 

Principal  Factors  Governing  the  Selection  of  Federal 
Beserve  Oities* — ^The  principal  factors  which  povemed  the 
committee  in  determJnmg  the  respective  districts  and  the 
selection  of  the  cities  designated  as  Federal  reserve  cities 
were: 

First :  The  ability  of  the  member  banks  within  the  district 
to  provide  the  minunum  capital  of  S4,000,000  required  for 
the  Federal  reserve  bank,  on  the  basis  of  6  per  cent  of  the 
capital  stock  and  surplus  of  member  banks  within  the  district. 

Second:  The  mercantile,  industrial,  and  financial  connect 
tions  existing  in  each  district  and  the  relations  between  the 
various  portions  of  the  district  and  the  city  selected  for  the 
location  of  the  federal  reserve  bank. 

Third:  The  probable  ability  of  the  Federal  reserve  bank 
In  each  district,  after  organittition  and  after  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  shall  have  gone  into  effecL  to 
meet  the  legitimate  demands  of  business  whether  normal  or 
almormal.  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  provisions  of  the 
Fed^ml  Reserve  Act 

Member  Banks. — ^The  Act  makes  it  compulsory  upon  all 
National  Banks  to  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Fed- 
eral reserve  bank  of  their  respective  districts  and  become 
'Member  banks"  of  the  system.  State  Banks  may,  but  are 
not  required  to.  become  member  banks.  To  be  eligible  they 
must  complsr  with  requirements  placed  upon  Natioiutt  Banks, 
as  to  sumcient  capital,  reserve  requirements,  limitation  of 
liability  and  regulation  of  business,  and  as  to  examination 
and  report. 

The  main  object  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  is  to  estab- 
lish  a  market  where  National  Banks  may  be  able  to  rsdis- 
connt  their  bills  or  to  obtain  special  loans  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  the  ioint  stock  banks  in  France  and  Germany,  and 
also  to  meet  tne  demand  for  emergency  currency  during  the 
seasonal  periods  of  the  year. 

Banking  Business.— The  business  of  banking  consists  in 
dealing  in  money  and  credit.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
branches  of  this  business:  Collection,  Discount^  Deposits, 
Circulation,  Exchange,  Loans.  Remittance,  Investment  and 
Agency.  Some  of  these  branches  have  already  been  consid- 
ered under  the  sub-heading  Different  Classes  of  Banks. 
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(Mtootloa  h  th«  oppodte  of  rBiaitteiiM  Baiiki  noelTt  dialto 
or  ohtsoks  payabls  at  distoat  polnti.  Those  ore  pwoinlod  ol  tho 
plaoeo  otpoymont.  There  are  lefl  with  the  baii)Bi,for  ooUootioa 
preTioBs  to  matOritr*  noteo,  time  drafte>  and  Wis  of  esohaate^ 
,  DifeooAt  Is  pajin  to  a  penon*the  prooeeds  of  a  note  or  othev 
f9feit  not  yet  du^  deducting' from  it  (he  interest  till  maturt^* 
JkM  the  snmreoeiyjdd  is  not  the  full  amount  of  the  paper»  the  bor* 
rower  really  pays  more  than,  the  nominal  rate  of  iateresl^  flee 
Pank  DUocmni. 

.Xiosiui.— ^Bankers  reoefye  money^not  only  for  safe  keying,,  but 
th^y  loan  otft  the  greater  part  of  it  at  ahlgber  Intersst  than  they 
pay  their  depositors.  Loaning  money  is  ee  muoh  a  pert  of  thiir 
business  to  the  receiying  df  deposits. 

Inyestments.— With  money  not  otherwise  emplc^ed  banks 
purohase  Tarious  seourities*  both  for  the  inooz|ie  to  be  derived 
from  them  and  for  the  profit  to  be  realised  from  their  sale.  Th^ 
i|hief  objept  of  a  savings  bank  is  tbe  ooUeotiTa  inves^oent  of 
email  sums. 

Jkgeney.--^Hany  banks  act  as  finanoial  agents  for  their  oustodl-* 
^r0»  lOTOsting  their  money  in  various  ways. 

fflfiaTliiir  Honsea 
file  magpituSeot  the  .business  of  exohanges  makes  It  Ii0oea* 
euy  in  .large  dties,  where  there  are  xhany  banks»  to.'havikait 
^stablisbment  known  as  the  clearing  hou»e,  tot  which  each  bank 
•Odnneoted  with-it  sends'  every  day  in  order  to  have  it9>boisi|iesa 
^th  the-othQr  banks  adjusted.  ^Badh.  bank'  in  its  daily  dealinge 
veoeivee  many  bills  of  other  banks,  and  oh4cksi  drawn  on  them^ 
to  that  at  the  close  of  the  day's  business  etery  bfmk  iMUi  in  ite 
drawers  various  sums  due  to  it  bf  other  banks^  It  ls»  in  lik^ 
;Diaqneri  the  debtor  of  other  banks  which  liav^reeelved  lts:(riUi 
and  checks.  These  sums  due  !o^  and  to  th^benkeiUQimftbeiK^ 
selves  are  at  the  clearing  house  aet  eH  againit  eaoh  Mhir  .iitl4 
tbd  balances  paid  or  received. 

A  Bank  Account 
.  Xa^porteaee  of  Xeepiiig.— The  keeping  of  a  bfthk  account  is  a 
matter  of  great  convenience  as  well  as  pecuniary  benefit  tol>ttS^ 
ussi.  men  and  women.  Where  considerable  business  is  done^ 
money  is  constantly  accumulating,  which,  when  deposited  Ujl^ 
reliable  bank,  ia  more  secure  from  burglary  than  .elsewhere^ 
Somettmee  money  may  be  lost  through  robbery  or  fkilura^f  li 
baol^  bnt of  aH  losses  to  which  binlaiH|Bgii  maybe  wg^yisi 
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Bow  to  Open.— One  wishing  to  open  an  aooount  with  a  hank 
should  have  some  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  bank  officials 
give  him  an  introduotion  at  the  bank.  If  the  bank  cashier  is 
satisfied  that  all  is  right,  he  will  have  the  prospective  depositor 
write  his  name  in  the  '^Signature  Book,"  so  it  will  be  recognized 
by  the  bank  officials  when  appearing  on  checks  signed  by  the 
depositor  He  is  then  given  a  deposit  ticket,  and  proceeds  to 
snake  his  first  deposit. 

The  Deposit  Ticket 

The  Deposit  Ticket  is  a  blank  form  which  the  customer  fiUs 
out  so  as  to  show  the  date,  the  amount  and  kinds  of  funds 
deposited. 

DBPosrr  Ticket 


Deposited  in  First  National  Bank 
By  Wm.  King 

Chicago^  Feb.  /,  xgii 


Currency     .... 
Checks^  Otas.  Howard 
Jos,  Milton  . 


$70050 
7500 
3050 


$806 


00 


The  Pass  Book 

If  money  is  deposited  in  a  bank  to  remain  there  for  an  indeft- 
i&ite  time,  the  depositor  receives  a  certificate  of  deposit,  but  if  he 
wishes  to  draw  out  frequently  the  banker  furnishes  him  a  psM 
fioook  in  which  are  entered  the  date  and  the  amount  of  deposits* 
The  opposite  page  shows  the  amount  drawn  out.  From  time  to 
iime  they  are  balanced,  showing  the  amount  of  deposit  there  is 
fin  the  bank. 


Dr,     First  National  Bank  in  account  with  Wm,  King      Cr. 


1911 

Feto.  1  .. 

"     ».. 

-     ».. 
BCarohS.. 


KuohS. 


Toeaah 

H 


To  balance 


1800 
700 
480 
KO 


I8;ssooo 


t  7B0 


00 
00 
00 
00 


00 


1911 

Feb.  19.... 
'•     18.... 


M 


BiarchS.... 


By  check. 


Balance. 


1160  00 
00 
480  00 
600  00 
780  00 


CHECKS 
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The  Check  Book 
The  Check  Book  contains  the  blank  orders  or  checks,  with  & 
maigin  on  which  to  write  date,  amount  and  to  whom  the  check 
Is  given.    When  filled  out  the  check  is  taken  to  the  bank,  while 
the  memorandum  remains  in  the  book. 


Net, 

Date,  Feb.  T2,  iqu. 
Favor  cf  John  Jones 
for  Merchandise, 

S^ojooo 


No.  I, 

Chicago,  Feb.  12,  iqii, 

FIRST  NA  TIONAL  BANK 

Pay  to  John  Jones,  or  order^  Two 

Hundred  and  Fifty -(S^  Dollars, 


$2^0XX} 


Wm.  Kingt 


Checks 

A^Mtten  Order  on  the  Bank  directing  a  certain  amount  of 
moD^y  to  be  paid  to  a  person  named,  or  to  his  order,  or  to  him 
*'or  bearer,"  or  simpj  to  "bearer,"  is  called  a  check.  This  is  the 
fl^mp^^  form  of  negotiable  paper.  A  check  requires  no  set  form 
of  wording;  any  properly  dated  demand  upon  a  bank,  l^  a 
depositor,  correctly  signed,  is  a 'check  and  will  draw  the  money. 

When  BTegotiable.— A  check  made  payable  to  "bearer"  is  nego- 
tiable, and  is  payable  to  any  one  presenting  it,  and  so  is  a  check 
that  is  made  payable  to  some  one  "or  his  order,"  after  the  payee 
lias  written  his  name  upon  the  back. 

Fogged  Cheeks.--Some  forgers  can  imitate  a  signature  so 
olosely  that  even  the  one  whose  name  is  forged  is  not  able  to 
distinguish  it  from  his  own,  and  can  only  swear  that  he  did  not 
make  out  the  check.  The  responsibility  of  detecting  the  forgery 
is  thrown  upon  the  teller.  The  bank  pays  every  check  at  its 
ewn  risk.  The  person  whose  name  has  been  forged  is  not  to 
lectify  the  forgery,  because  that  would  be  shielding  and  encour- 
s^^g  crime. 

Bslsed  Cheeks.— To  alter  the  writing  and  the  figures  of  il 
check  so  that  it  will  call  for  more  money  than  the  drawer  gav« 
Instructions  to  pay  is  called  raiting  the  check.  To  prevent  this^ 
oaie  should  be  taken  to  always  fill  in  the  empty  spaces  witlk 
tineSi  Use  words  instead  of  figures.  If  a  raised  check  is  paid 
hf  the  bank,  it  can  only  charge  the  depositor  with  the  amount 
Cor  which  he  himself  made  out  the  check,  unless  he  was  grosslj 
negligent  in  giving  the  amount  to  be  paid.  The  drawer  must 
take  leasonaUe  precaution  to  protect  his  check  from  being  raised. 
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154  SAFE  METHODS 

AlWATi  Kmp  tht  Stub  of  Your  Ch«di  Book,  and  in  istn* 
Ing  ft  cneck  always  ftU  the  stub  out  finst. 

In  Pressftting  •  Oliack  to  the  Bank  for  payxasat*  always 
write  your  name  on  the  back  before  handing  it  in* 

CMving  s  Cheek  is  Vo  Payment  of  an  indebtedness  ua^ 
less  the  check  is  paid. 

The  Death  of  the  Blakor  of  a  oheok  before  presentment  to 
the  bank  renders  the  eheck  null  and  void,  bat  in  some  States 
the  statute  provides  that  a  eheck  may  be  paid  by  the  bank 
witUn  a  limited  time  after  the  death  of  the  maker. 

Peyment  of  a  Oheok  may  be  Stopped  by  subsequent  or* 
der  to  bank  by  maker  before  presentment  of  check. 

When  Sending  a  Ohetk  Away  from  yonr  own  town  or 
locality  always  hare  it  certified,  as  this  renders  it  easier  for 
tne  person  to  whom  you  send  it  to  get  it  cashed. 

OTSBB  rOBMS  07  0BX0X8  - 
Payable  to  Bearer 

1160.00  Akron.  O^  Haxvh  4.  19 — ^. 

Cleyelana   National   Bank,   pay  te  ID.   J.    williame,   or  bearir* 
Two  Hundred  aad  fifty  Dollars. 

B.  K.  Atwood  lb  Co. 

Payablo  to  Order 

1121.40  St  Paul,  Iflna.,  June  1.  10— . 

Commerelal  State  Banlc,  pay  to  R  L.  Holcomb,  or  ordtr.  One 
Sluadred  and  Twenty^flve  and  49iDo  Dollars. 

W.  K.  Umovu 

Payable  to  Tonrssit 

110.00  Frankfort.  Kr^  June  10.  19 — ^. 

Frankfort  Bzohange  Bank,  pay  to  myself  Fifqr  Dollars. 

]|L  J.  LjlNO. 

INDOEIZBO  OHBOXS 

Bow  Indorsement  thonld  be  Written^— Wtite  the  in- 
dorsement across  the  heck,  not  lengthwise,  of  the  check. 

Bash  SneeessiTo  Indorsement  should  be  written  under 
those  that  precede  it. 

In  Depositing  e  Oheek,  write  across  the  back  Tor  Bo- 
posit/'  and  below  this  your  name.  Checks  thus  indorsed  con 
only  he  deposited^  and  should  they  be  lost  on  the  way  to  the 
bamc  the  nnder  cannot  use  them« 

Merely  Writing  Your  Hame  on  the  Baek  is  a  blank  in- 
dorsementy  and  signifies  that  it  has  passed  through  your  hands 
and  is  payable  to  bearer,  any  one  into  whose  hands  it  may 
come. 

In  Order  to  Make  Oheek  Payable  to  some  Particular 
Person,  write:  Pay  to  the  ordn  of  (person's  name),  and 
•Ign  your  namOi 
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Ooaol  Sand  Away  »  OhftA  iMdoiMA  la  Blaokt  but  maka  It  iMT' 
afafototiie  peraon  to  whom  yoa  send  It  Then  If  lost  It  ouumI 
to  paid  to  ftBy  ODO  Qln. 

A  Pqgaon  must  Indoraa  hia  Hama  •■  It  to  Wttttan  In  the  oheA 
A  dhaok  diawn  payable  to  W.  King,  oannot  be  Indonad  Wait 
King;  If  dsawn  payable  to  Bev.  W.  King*  it  ahoaU  be  aa 
indonad*  aa  bankeiB  are  very  partioolar  to  have  the  name  af  tka 
payee  aa  given  on  the  flaoe  of  the  note  exactly  leprodnoed  In  tte 
indoraement. 

If  the  Qpding  of  the  V ame  on  the  Face  la  Wtmgt  Indona  It  in 
thai  way  and  then  write  It  andenieath  ooneotly* 

Baaponalbflity  of  Xadonen.— The  following  table  ahowa  the 
relative  reaponaibDIty  of  eaoh  Indoner.  Eaoh  indoiaer  la 
responsible  to  the  one  bdow  him. 


r 


laanota 


In  sa  tmaooeptod 
draft  or  aiio«tl- 


ta 


laaowoasa 


Mh 


a  tat 

SLiad 


t  nraivw. 

a  ■HI  jnoonOTi 


1. 

a  DrawcR^ 

a  tat*  imlouMfc 
4.  Iiid  Indansr. 

BtO* 


4  ardbftAocwr. 
sto. 


V0EM8  OF  1IIDOR8S1IEMT8 

When  Fresented  for  Fayment 


ft* 


Whan  Tranafanad 


ammi 


SAFE  BfETHODS 


When  Deposited 


BANEENG  BT7U8 

1.  ICakeyonr  depoeits  in  the  bank  as  early  in  the  day  ae  po» 
flible,  and  never  without  your  bank  book. 

9.  Always  nae  the  deposit  tickets  furnished  by  the  bank. 
When  checks  are  deposited,  the  banks  require  them  to  btP 
Sndorsed,  whether  drawn  to  the  order  of  depositor  or  not. 

8.  Do  not  allow  your  bank  book  to  run  too  long  without  \ml 
andng.    Compare  it  with  the  account  of  the  bank. 

4  Write  your  signature  with  the  usual  fkeedom  and  naTsa 
vary  the  style  of  it. 

6.  Draw  as  few  checks  as  possible;  when  several  bills  aie  to 
be  paid  draw  the  money  in  one  check. 

&  Always  keep  your  check  book  under  lock  and  k^. 

7.  In  filling  up  checks  do  not  leave  space  in  which  the  amount 
Boay  be  raised.  Always  fill  the  space  with  a  dash.  Use  words 
instead  of  figures. 

8.  If  one  who  holds  a  check,  as  payee  or  otherwise,  transfers  it 
to  another,  he  has  a  right  to  insist  that  the  check  be  presented 
ihat  day,  or  at  farthest,  on  the  day  following. 

0.  If  you  wish  to  draw  money  from  the  bank  on  your  own 
«heck,  write:  "Pay  to  myself/*  instead  of  writing  your  name  h» 
tte  body  of  the  oheck. 

10.  If  you  write  a  check  to  a  person  who  will  have  to  be  iden* 
dfied  at  the  bank  in  order  to  receive  pajrment,  have  him  indorsa 
4he  check  and  then  beneath  his  signature  write  ''Signature 
O.  K.,'*  and  sign  your  name.    This  will  enable  him  to  draw  f§f* 

on  the  obeok  without  f urtto  idm(ifio»tion» 
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DRAFTS 

BULBS  FOB  WRirXNG,  ACOEPTINa  AND  TBANBFEBBING 

Wkftt  ADraftls.-— A  draft  is  a  written  order  by  one  person  m 
fnn  upon  another  for  tlie  payment  of  a  specified  sum  of  money. 

Vames  of  PartM8.^The  one  who  writes  the  draft  is  oalled  the 
drawer,  the  one  on  whom  it  is  written  is  called  the  drawee,  and 
the  one  to  whom  it  is  to  be  paid  the  payee. 

When  Pa^aUa.— Drafts  may  be  made  payable  at  sight,  oft 
demand,  or  at  a  certain  time  after  date  or  after  sight 

VegotlaUlily.— Drafts  are  negotiable  both  before  and  aftei 
acceptance. 

Drafts  may  be  Drawn  to  One's  own  Qrder»  and  then  indonmE 
in  fayor  of  the  party  to  whom  they  are  to  be  sent. 

Aec^taace.^-]^  acceptance  is  meant  the  act  by  which  a  per- 
•on,  upon  whom  a  draft  is  drawn,  binds  himself  to  pay  it  when 
due.  This  usually  is  done  by  writing  the  word  ''Accepted,'* 
together  with  the  date,  in  red  ink  across  the  face  of  the  draft 
and  signing  the  acceptor's  name  below. 

When  Aec^tance  is  refused,  it  is  said  to  be  dishonored,  and 
the  drawer  and  indoner  are  held  liable  for  payment.  The  draft 
Is  then  protested. 

Vlotest— A  protest  is  a  formal  declaration  made  by  a  notaiy 
public^  under  his  hand  and  seal,  at  the  request  of  the  holder*  of 
iion*aoceptanoe  or  non-payment,  and  the  parties  liable  9xm 
formally  notified. 

Diafts  Drawn  at  Sight  or  on  Demand  are  not  presented  tern 
•oceptance,  but  for  payment  only. 

A  Fzomise  to  Aoe^t  a  Draft  will  be  equivalent  to  an  aoceptp 
anoe  if  it  has  given  credit  to  the  bill. 

:  Any  Material  Alteration  of  a  draft  after  it  has  been  drawn  m 
aooepted  makes  it  valueless. 

Deelli  of  Di8wee.^8hould  the  person  upon  whom  the  draft  ip 
4lrawn  die  before  it  is  accepted,  it  should  be  presented  to  hip 
legal  representatives. 

Bank  Drafts.— A  draft  made  by  one  bank  upon  another  iscallMl 
•  bank  draft.   This  is  the  most  common  kind.    (See  page  169.) 

Id  Buying  a  Draft  at  the  Bank,  it  is  always  best  to  have  ii 
payable  to  yourself,  and  then  indorse  it  in  ftivor  of  th# 
to  whom  you  intend  to  transfer  it.    This  gives  you  a  good 
veoelpt  for  the  mon^. 

Dfafts  en  Foreign  Oountriei  are  oalled  UUs  of  ewejunge. 

BUXa  or  EZOBANOB.1 
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F0BM8  OV  DRAFTS 
To  One's  Own  Order 

fSO.Oe  Lincoln.  lU.,  Febu  2.  1%^ 

Ten  teye  after  sifkt  iiwy  to  my  own  order  Fifty  PoUara,  and 
eteme  te  X  B.  Swwb, 

Ta  WttUam  HUl. 
Llnooln.  IlL 

Bight  Dr«f« 

1100.00  Davenport.  Iowa,  Juna  3*  19-^ 

At  Blehl  par  to  the  order  of  Henry  Starr  One  Hundred  Dollars 
and  charge  to  the  account  of  Frank  JjAMUBu 

To  WUUejn  Dbc 
Chicago,  111. 

Time  DtaH 

190.00  St.  Joseph.  Mich.,  June  1,  19—. 

At  ten  days*  sight  pay  to  the  order  of  Warren  Razelteen  at  St 
JoMPh  Natioaal  pSk  Fifty  DoUara^ 

Value  received.  CiiAf.  HVNTS^ 

To  H.  R.  Moaer, 

raaatea  Mteh. 

Time  Draft,  Second  Vorm 

1190.00  St  Paul  maa.,  April  1.  10^^ 

Twenty  daym  from  data  pay  to  J.  XL  Kotter»  or  ordar»  Thraa  Hoa- 
dred  and  Twenty  Dollars.    Talue  received.  Jaicjks  Cu^^ 

Va  WflSb  K.  Aalf>e» 

St  Paul,  Minn. 

BILLS  OP  EXCHANGE 

How  Drawn.— Bills  of  exoliazvgek  as  dralta  on  toieMm 
countries  are  usually  called*  are  drawn  in  sets  of  three,  each 
eno  relerring  to  the  other  two.  They  are  alike,  except  that 
they  are  numbered  first,  second,  and  third.  If  the  first,  which 
Is  Vfiially  loipt  tar  the  purchaser  to  be  preeented  by  himoelf  for 
M^eat  at  tbe  zoreifa  bank,  ia  lost,  tben  the  aeeond  or  ttizdp 
bemg  sent  by  mail,  may  be  used.  The  payment  of  ona  caneels 
the  other  two.  To  distinguish  them  from  other  drafts  thc^  are 
■eieHmee  ealM  for^gn  bills  of  exchange,  and  the  others  are 
sometaaa  eaBed  inland  bills  of  exchange. 

Iha  bank  eelUng  a  Bill  of  EaBchange,  having  money  deposit- 
ed in  a  foxaign  bank,  ordera  the  bill  cashed  there.  In  tkia  wsay 
travelers  are  saved  the  trouble  and  risk  of  carrying  large 
aoMonte  ef  money  with  them.  Merchants  engaged  in  loreign 
trade  also  find  them  very  convenient,  and  ma&e  all  their  pay- 
Mats  f  hiA  BIHs  el  InolMmge^ 
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tATB  MSTHOM 


at  or  roBiuar  bou  of 

Total  1 


Chicago,  IlL.  Nov.s*  f9^» 

M       \ 

£100^    }  Ninety  dqys  after  sight  of  this  our  First 

of  Ekekangi  (ucond  and  third  of  the  same  date  and  tenor 
unpaid)  fay  to  the  order  of  Chas>  Wilson  One  Hundred 
Pounds  Sterling,  value  received,  and  charge  the  same  to 

Henry  Herman  &*  Co. 


No.  642 


To  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Glasgow, ) 

Glasgow,  ScoL  \ 


BOBH  2 


Chicago,  III.,  Nov.  j,  1904. 
Exchange  ) 
for       \ 

£100.     )  Ninety  days  after  sight  of  this  our  Sec- 

ond of  Exchange  {first  and  third  of  the  same  tenor  and  datt 
unpaid)  pay  to  the  order  of  Chas.  Wilson  One  Hundred 
Pounds  Sterling,  value  received,  and  charge  the  same  to 

Henry  Horman  &*  Co, 


No.  642 


To  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Glasgow,  > 

Glasgow,  Scot.  \ 


FoxM  Z 

1 

Chicago,  III..  Nov.  s»  ^904.     | 
Exchange  ) 
fir       \ 

£ioo.     )  Ninety  days  after  sight  of  this  our  Third 

of  Exchanie  {first  and  second  of  the  same  tenor  ctnd  date  un- . 
paid)  pay  to  the  order  of  Chas.  Wilson  One  Hundred  Pounds  ] 
Sterling,  value  received,  and  charge  the  same  to  ' 

Henry  Horman  &*  Co, 


No,  642 


To  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Glasgow, ) 

Glasgow,  Scot,  \ 


^  unTBBB  or  CBSDrr  I6i 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 

A  Lttttr  of  Oradit  ii «  UM&r  tem  a  bank  or  meroantile  home 
addrand  lo  its  agonts  or  oQvreflpondents  elflewhere,  requarting 
Iham  to  pay  or  adTaaoo  money  to  the  bearer  of  the  letter. 

How  Beenred.— The  person  who  obtains  a  letter  of  this  kind 
oraaUy  is  required  to  deposit  an  equiTalent  sum  with  the  person 
or  firm  from  whom  he  obtains  it>  in  moiiey»  bonds,  mortgages  oi 
ftooks. 

A  Copy  of  tiie  Xietter  is  also  sent  by  mail  to  the  person 
addressed,  in  wUoh  the  bearer  is  so  desoribed  that  he  may  be 
recognized 

If  the  XiOlter  is  not  Aoeepted  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  the  bearer  should  at  onoe  notify  the  author  and  give 
the  reason  why  it  has  not  been  honored. 

Psrty  Btfd  Beeponslblew— The  par^  whose  signature  the  lettei 
bears  is  held  responsible  for  the  amount  inTolyed*  if  the  persoo 
lo  whom  it  is  addressed  aooepto  it 

FORM  OF  LXTTIR  OF  ORXDXT 

860  Broadway,  New  York,  Jan.  10,  19— w 
ICISBBS.  ILkTAxr,  XUbd  a  Ca, 
London,  Bnff. 

Dbar  Bibs  :  W«  taloe  pleasure  !n  Introduotnar  to  you  M!r.  Chaja  F. 
Hodder,  of  this  city,  who  visits  Enirl&nd  for  the  purpoas  of  Invest- 
kig  in.  property  In  the  city  or  vicinity  of  London,  and  desires  to  open 
a  credit  with  you  of  Fifteen  Thousand  Dollara  We  hereby  author- 
ise you  to  honor  his  drafts  to  an  unount  not  exceeding  In  the 
agsi^cate  the  above-namied  sum  and  charge  the  same  to  usi 

Tho  signature  of  Mr.  Hodder  accompanies  thlsi 

Tours  very  respectfully, 

FosTsn,  Walkxr  ic  Co. 
Siffnahire  of  CHob,  P.  Hodder, 

Foster,  Walker  and  Co/s  Letter  Sent  by  Mail 

360  Broadway,  New  York;  Jan.  10,  1&— % 

ICsssaa  Havart^  Rod  A  Co., 

London,  Enc 

Gbntlbmek  :  We  have  to-day  granted  a  letter  of  credit  on  yonr 
house  (as  per  enclosed  duplicate)  to  Mr.  Chas.  P.  Hodder  for  FlftMB 
Thousand  Dollars. 

Mr.  Hodder  Is  forty-five  years  of  affe.  Ave  feet  ten  Inches  tall, 
has  a  llffht  oomplezlon,  Uaht  brown  hair,  and  blue  eyes. 

Xtem»ectfully  yoursi 

FOSTB,  WALKZa  a  Co. 


.  1(2  8Af«.iumioi>s 

A  aVARAHTEE  LXTTKB  OF  CBXPUt 

Jocksan,  Ulw,  Much  f.  191&. 

U*.  WUA«E  COLEUAH, 

tak«(o.iu. 

DBMSn:  Mr.  Inr.  VMAn>tel4ttMb«u«raltliitMW.IiH«MM 
ri*«  dMl«  la  boat!  and  ihCMi  in  thta  dtr,  ud  li  now  about  tWUds  f«ur  dtr 
locUMBnt  UiM,  wlUi,ftTlewot  pmctuilnctoodt.  Wa  ban  nwon  to  kninr 
thB  eondltton  of  bb  Ooancial  abOlty  ud  U*  pMmptiwn  In  mecUnc  bl» 
tHMI'!V  W*  Ibenton  rmMj  sukuIm  tba  paroMM  of  inr  lodaMadnaM 
Uut  bMMV  ^lontnct  wltti  TOUT  boun  not  axcMdinx  TcD  Tliounnd  Soiiai* 
V(fj  ropectCuUr, 

ITS  MoUiw  St. 
The  Letter  8«iit  fay  lUl 

I7S  Uoliiie  St,  JadMoi^JltM..  Uuvb  S,  lOIfc 
Hk  Waltkr  OoLniAN, 
Oikaga,  lU. 
DsAB  8i>:  W«  have  t»4ar  ttnn  a  cuanntM  latter  o(  oadll  upon  jou 
tm  Tio  Thouaand  Dollait  In  merchandln.    The  tieanT  ol  our  teltn  at  oodit 
b  Iti.  Ira  F.  Tan  Andale,  an  acqualntaac«  of  oun  and  a  promliVQt  nucchaot 
«t  thii  dty. 

Mr.  Van  Andale  It  thirty  reao  old,  (ix  (Mt  tin.  baa  »  duk  oompleihin. 
*Uh  dark  balr  andiTM. 

W«  oomiDead  blm  to  jroui  \fla<i  eooiIdaatloiL 

Respectmilr, 

Hana.  Bcseu*  A  0>. 


OBOBOB  WASBINOtCal 
lad  and  niHtand  without  help  tbelntrleaW 

Be  oapled  btU«  of  erohanja,  notaa,  drafM 

i»uB  ui  vhA  rtcalpu.  and  all  tba  Tarletlaa  oTbOBiiiM*  torm^ 
wiui » inelilao  and  eisEanoatAMmransurkabto.— Uvi>a. 


^ 
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INTEREST  LAWS  AND  STATUTES  OF  LIMITATION 


Interest  Uws. 

Statate  of  llmiUUons. 

SUtes 

and 

Territortes 

Legal 

rate, 

per  cent. 

Rate  al> 
lowed  by 
contract, 
per  cent. 

Judg- 
ments, 
years. 

Notes, 
years. 

Open 

accounts, 

years. 

Days 

of 
grace. 

Alabama 

8 
8 
8 
8 
7 
8 
8 
8 
8 

a 

7 

7 

6 

8 

8 

6 

8 

5 

8 

8 

8 

5 

T 

6 

6 

8 

7 

7 

6 

8 

6 

6 

8 

7 

6 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

0 

8 

8 

8 
12 
10 
10 
Any 
Any 
8 
8 
10 
10 
8 
12 
7 
8 
8 
10 
8 
8 
Any 
8 
Any 
7 
10 
8 
8 
Any 
10 
Any 
6 
8 
12 
8 
8 
12 
8 
10 
10 
8 
Any 
8 
12 
8 
10 
12 
8 
0 
12 
8 
10 

« 

20 
10 

5 
10 

5 
20 
no  limit 
10 
12 
80 

I 

20 
20 
20 

5 
15 
10 
20 
12 
20 
10 
10 

7 

10 
10 

5 

8 
20 
20 

7 
20 
10 
10 
15 

5 
10 

5 
20 
10 
20 
10 
10 

8 

8 
20 

8 

10 
20 

6 
8 
4 
5 
4 
8 
8 
8 
3 
5 
8 
5 

10 

10 

10 
5 

15 
5 
8 
8 
8 
8 
6 
8 

10 
8 
5 
4 
8 
8 
8 
8 
3 
8 

15 
6 
8 
8 
6 
8 
6 
8 
4 
8 
8 
5 
6 

10 
6 

8 
1 
3 
3 
4 
6 
6 
3 
3 
2 
4 
4 
5 
0 
5 
3 
5 
3 
8 
3 
8 
8 
8 
3 
5 
5 
4 
4 

e 

8 
4 

8 
3 
8 
8 
3 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
3 
2 
4 
8 
2 
3 
5 
8 

none 

Alaska 

<i 

Arizona 

f« 

Arkansas 

(( 

California 

<f 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Diet  of  Columbia... 
Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

«I 

Illinois 

(« 

Indiana 

4t 

Iowa 

«« 

Kansas 

<« 

Kentucky 

«« 

Louisiana 

«« 

Maine 

M 

Maryland 

«( 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

It 

Minnesota 

(« 

Mississippi 

4t 

Missouri 

M 

Montana 

M 

Nebraska 

M 

Nevada 

«« 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

«« 

'grace 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

none 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

•grace 
none 

Oklahoma 

M 

Oregon 

*graoe 

Pennsylrania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Canrollna 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

none 

«« 

•grace 
none 

Texas 

none 

Utah 

M 

Vermont.  .•»....... 

•grace 

Virginia 

— 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

»« 

«• 
•< 

Wyoming 

21             5              8 

«* 

•Grace  a  11  owe 

d  at  sight 

.    All  othei 

n,  no  grace  without  deman< 

1. 

^j94  SAFS  KBTHODt 

ijEGAL  HOLIDAYS. 

January  1.  New  Tear's  di^:  In  all  States  (includinc  District  ofl 
Columbia^  Porto  Rioo,  Hawaii  and  Alaska),  except  Massachu* 
setts.    (In  Maine  a  bank  holiday  only  legally.) 

January  8.  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans:  In 
I^ottlslana. 

January  19.  Lee's  Birthdur:  In  Florida*  Georcia,  North  Cars- 
lina*    South.   Carolina*    Virfflnia,    Alabama*    Mississippi    and 


February.    Mardi-Oras.    In  the  parish  of  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

February  12.    Georgia  Day:    In  Georgia. 

February  12.  Lincoln's  Birthday:  In  California*  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine, 
Michigan,  Minnesota*  Montana*  Nebraska,  Nevada*  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Da* 
kota,  Utah,  Washington,  West  Virginia  and  Wyoming. 

February  14.    Admission  Day:    In  Arisona. 

February  22.    Washington's  Birthday:    In  all  the  States,  District 
of  Columbia,  Porte  Rico,  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 
February  w     Mardi-Oras  Day,  Shrove  Tuesday:     in  Ala- 
bama and  Florida  (in  counties  having  a  carnival).    In  Louisl* 
ana,  observed  In  Orleans  parish. 

March.  First  Wednesday  prior  to  Spring  election  at  which 
Circuit  Judges  are  elected  and  in  counties  and  cities  where  of- 
fices are  filled  at  Spring  election  in  Michigan. 

Mareh  (Third  Tuesday).  Primary  iflectlon  Day  (every  Presi- 
dential year):    In  North  Dakota. 

March  2.    Anniversary  of  Texan  Independence:    In  Texas. 

March  4.  Inauguration  Day:  In  District  of  Columbia  in  years 
when  a  President  of  the  U.  8.  is  inaugurated. 

March  22.    Emancipation  Day:    In  Porto  Rico. 

April  (First  Monday  In  1916  and  every  four  years  thereafter). 
Presidential  Primary:    In  Michigan. 

April  21,  1916.  (Sood  Friday:  In  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Florida*  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  New  Jervey, 
Pennsylvania*  Porto  Rico,  Tennessee. 

April  12.  Halifax  Independence  Resolutions:    In  North  Carolina. 

April  12.  Thomas  Jefferson's  Birthday:    la  Alabama. 

April  19.  Patriots'  Day:    In  Maine  and  Massachusetts. 

April  21.  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto:    In  Texas. 

April  26.  Confederate  Memorial  Day:  In  Alabama*  Florida* 
iQeorgia.  Miaaissippi  and  Virginia.' 

Uaj  19.  Confederata  Memorial  Day:  In  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina. 

May  (Ssoond  Friday).   Confederate  Day:    In  Tennessee. 

May  20.  Anniversary  of  the  Signing  of  the  Mecklenburg  Dee- 
laration  of  Independence:    In  North  Carolina  and  Kentucky. 

May  29.  Decoration  Day:  In  all  the  States  (and  District  of 
Cfolumbla.  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii),  except  Arkansas,  Alaska, 
Florida*  Louisiana*  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Texa& 

Jvno  2.  Jefferson  Davis's  Birthday:  In  Arkansas,  Florida* 
Ctoorgla,  Alabama*  Mississippi,  Texas,  Arkansas.  South  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia.  In  Louisiana*  known  aa  "Confederate  Me- 
morial Day." 

June  11.    Kamciiameha  Day    In  Hawaii. 
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June  15.    Pioneer  Day:    In  Idaho. 

June  (Last  Wednesday).  Primary  Election  Day:  In  North 
Dakota. 

July  4.  Independence  Day:  In  all  the  States  and  District  of 
Columbia,  Porto  Klco»  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

July  10.    Admission  Day:    In  Wyoming. 

July  24.    Pioneers'  Day:    In  Utah. 

July  SB.    Landlnsr  of  American  Troops:    Porto  Rico. 

July  (Fourth  Saturday).    Primary  Election  Day:    In  Texas. 

Ausrust  Primary  Election  Day:  In  Missouri.  In  Michigan  (last 
Tuesday  In  August  preceding  every  general  Novemoer  elec- 
tion). 

August  1.    Colorado  Day:    In  Colorado. 

August  16.    Bennington  Battle  Day:    In  Vermont. 

September  4»  1916.  Labor  Day:  In  all  the  States  (and  District 
of  Columbia,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  Alaska). 

September.  Primary  Election  Day:  In  Nevada  and  Wisconsin, 
first  Tuesday. 

Beptember  (Third  Saturday).  Regatta  Day:  In  Territory  of 
Hawaii. 

September  9.    Admission  Day:    In  California. 

September  IS.    "Old  Defenders'  Day:*'    In  Baltimore,  Md. 

October  (First  Monday).  Missouri  Day  (commemorative  of  Mis- 
souri history):    In  Missouri. 

October  (Second  VYiday),    Farmers'  Day:    In  Florida. 

October  12.  Columbus  Day:  In  Alabama*  Arisona.  Arkansas, 
California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware.  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Indiana.  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts^ 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Montana.  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Oregoxi.  Pennsylvania  Porto  Rico.  Rhode  Island*  Teza%  Ver* 
mont,  Washington,  west  Virginia. 

October  18.    Alaska  Day:    In  Alaska. 

October  81.    Admission  Day:    In  Nevada. 

November  1.    All  Saints'  Day:    In  Louisiana. 

November  (First  Friday).  Pioneer  Day:  In  Montana,  observed 
in  public  schools. 

November  7.  General  Blection  Day.  In  Alabama,  Alaska,  Ari- 
sona, California.  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida.  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Indians,  Iowa,  Louisiana.  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina.  North  Dakota,  Ohio 
(from  12  m.  to  6:80  p.  m.  only),  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Porto  Rico,  Rhode  Island  (biennially  in  even  years). 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia.  Washington,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming,  in  the 
years  when  elections  are  held  therein.  In  1916  in  States  hold- 
ing suoh  elections  the  date  is  November  7. 

November  28  or  SO,  1918.  Thanksgiving  Day  (usually  the  last 
Thursday  In  November):  Is  observed  in  all  the  States,  and 
In  the  I>istrict  of  Columbia.  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  Alaska, 
though  in  some  States  it  is  not  a  statutory  holiday. 

Deoemoer  26.    Christmas  Day:    In  all  the  States  and  District  of 
Columbia,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 
Sundays  and  Fast  Days  are  legal  holidays  in  all  the  States 

which  designate  them  as  such. 

There  are  no  statutory  holidays  in  Mississippi,  but  by  com- 
mon consent  the  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 

are  observed.    In  New  Mexico,  Washington's  Birthday,  Decora- 
tion Day,  Labor  Day,  Flag  Day  (June  14)  and  Arbor  Day  are 

holidays  when  so  designated  by  tne  Governor.    In  South  Caro- 
lina, Thursday  of  Fair  Week  is  a  legal  holiday. 
Arbor  Day  is  a  legal  holiday  in  many  States,  although  in  some 

It  is  observed  as  designated  by  the  Qovernor. 
Every  Saturday  after  12   o'clock  noon  is  declared  in  some 

States  and  cities  >y  the  local  authorities  a  legal  holiday. 
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There  is  no  national  holiday,  not  even  the  Fourth  of  July. 
Congress  has  at  various  tames  appointed  special  holidays.    In 
the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress  it  passed  an  act 
'making  Labor  Day  a  public  holiday  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
Ibia,  and  it  has  recognized  the  existence  of  certain  days  as  holi- 
'days  for  commercial  purposes,  but,  with  the  exception  named, 
there  is  no  general  statute  on  the  subject    The  proclamation 
of  the  President  designating  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  only  makes 
it  a  legal  holiday  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Terri- 
tories, and  in  those  States  which  provide  by  law  for  it. 

SALES  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

What  Oonstitutes  a  Salsr— A  sale  of  goods  is  the  transfer 
of  ownership  thereof  for  a  consideration  in  money,  paid  or  to 
be  paid. 

Xamest  will  always  bind  the  bargain,  but  it  must  con- 
sist oi  the  living  away  of  something  valuable,  and  not  a  mere 
ceremony. 

Delivery  of  the  Goods.— On  a  contract  of  sale  of  goods 
the  general  rule  is,  that  the  delivery  is  to  be  at  the  place  where 
the  vendor  has  the  article. 

I>elivery  to  an  Agent,  or  carrier,  if  with  the  purchaser's 
consent,  is  sufficient. 

I    Payment*— The  law  presumes  that  when  a  sale  is  made 
there  is  to  be  immediate  payment  unless  otherwise  agreed. 
[    Oredit  may  be  expressly  agreed  upon,  or  may  be  implied 
from  custom  and  usage. 

\  Bow  Goods  are  to  be  8hipped«r-  If  the  goods  are  to  be  sent 
to  a  distant  point,  they  must  be  shipped  by  the  route  directed 
by  the  purchaser.  If  no  direction  is  given,  they  are  to  be  sent 
by  the  usual  route.  If  so  sent,  the  goods  are  the  buyer's  at  the 
moment  of  shipment,  and  the  seller  is  relieved  of  responsibility. 
But  if  the  goods  are  to  be  delivered  by  the  seUer  at  a  distant 
point,  he  is  responsible  that  they  reach  there  in  good  condition. 

t  Goods  Must  Agree  with  Terms  of  Sale.— Unless  the  goods 
which  are  delivered  agree  with  the  terms  of  sale,  the  buyer  need 
not  accept  them.  Even  after  he  has  used  a  portion  of  them,  if 
he  finds  that  tiiey  are  substantially  different  from  what  they 
were  represented  to  be,  he  can  return  them  or  notify  the  seller 
that  he  will  not  accept  them,  and  that  he  holds  them  at  the 
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Mller's  risky  subject  to  his  order  at  the  point  where  the  buyer 
ireceived  them. 

['  8«le  of  DebtStf-*A  claim  upon  a  debtor  may  be  sold  Just 
the  same  as  other  property,  but  notice  of  such  a  sale  must  be 
given  to  the  debtor. 

Defeet8^--6hould  there  be  any  defects  in  the  property  or 
>iimals,  which  can  be  seen,  that  does  not  relieve  the  buyer 
from  meeting  his  obligations,  though  he  claims  not  to  have 
seen  the  defects* 

But  if  the  defects  cannot  be  seen  and  the  seller  recommends 
the  property  as  good  or  sound,  the  buyer  is  relieved  from  fill- 
ing his  part  of  the  contract. 

Warra&tyr--If  the  seller  of  goods  makes  any  assertion  re- 
specting the  kind,  quality,  or  condition  of  the  article  upon 
which  he  intends  the  purchaser  should  rely  as  a  fact,  and  upon 
which  he  does  rely,  that  is  a  warranty. 

Where  Goods  are  Sold  by  Sample  there  is  an  Implied 
warranty  that  the  goods  correspond  with  the  sample. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  the  employer  will  be  bound  by  the 
warranty  of  his  clerk  or  shopman,  if  acting  within  the  scope 
of  his  authority. 

Warranty  must  be  at  the  time  of  sale;  if  it  be  made  after,  it 
is  void  for  want  of  consideration. 

Stopping  Goods  on  the  Way  to  Purehaser.—- The  seller  of 
goods,  under  certain  conditions,  has  a  right  to  Stop  goods  that 
are  in  a  carrier's  hands  and  on  the  way  to  the  buyer  at  some 
distant  point.    This  is  termed  stoppage  in  transit. 

Fraud  on  Part  of  the  Buyer«— If  the  buyer  has  been  guilty 
of  such  fraud  as  entitles  the  seller  to  rescind  the  sale;  or  if 
the  buyer  is  actually  insolvent;  or  if  he  has  misrepresented  his 
condition  or  made  false  pretenses  in  buying;  or  if  he  be  so  em- 
barrassed that  in  reasonable  probability  he  cannot  pay  for  the 
goods,  the  seller  has  a  right  to  stop  them  in  transit. 

If  the  goods  were  sent  to  pay  a  debt  of  the  seller's  they  can- 
not be  stopped. 

When  the  Right  of  Stoppage  Ceases.— The  right  to  stop 
goods  in  transit  ceases  when  the  buyer  receives  the  goods  at 
their  appointed  destination;  or  when  the  buyer  takes  the  goods 
while  on  their  way  to  him;  or  when  the  buyer  has  transferred 
the  goods  by  bill  of  lading  to  a  third  party,  in  good  faiUi  and 
for  value;  or  when  the  goods  have  passed  into  possession  of  the 
buyer's  agent;  or  when  the  goods  have  been  sold  by  the  buyer. 


IM  un  UBTHOIMI 

•nd  the  puroIuMr  bH  takaa  powrtmi  of  th«mi  or  when  ttw 
MllerliudaUT«T»dtIi»k(TofhlainnhoaMtoUMbaTw  Oat  fa* 
mkr  (etthegood^i  or  when  Ui«  boTV  hu  >(TMd  with  ths  mUw 
tlutt  tbfl  sooda  shftll  rsmaln  In  tha  Mllar'i  wanbotiM,  trtth  or 
wUhoat  itontet  or  -whm  Ui«>ojwr  bu  huuUd  tha  ■ellac^ 
«td«  to  tU  kMpMT  of  the  px>ds  far  th«  daUrarr  of  Hm  lam^ 


8IIUW  UU 

A  Sm  at  Sail  la  a  written  Inatnunent  b^  whloh  ooa  paMoo,  fta* 
a  monajwl  ooiudderatioii,  trKoafara  tha  rifht  and  intanat  which 
ha  baa  in  gooda  or  ohattsb  to  anothar. 

Tba  TaUdlt^  of  ttaa  Sala  doea  not  dqiaad  on  ttia  aotoal  poaaaa- 
■ion  of  the  goods,  bat.  aa  a  geaaral  mla.  In  ordar  to  lataliUah 
ownerahlp  In  Uw,  the  porohaaer  moat  take  aotoal  poaaaaalon  ot 
tha  propertf  pnrohased.  In  aoma  Btatei^  howerar,  if  the  aala 
waa  not  made  fraudolentlr,  tcv  the  pnrpoaa  of  aradlng  tha  pay- 
mant  of  Just  debts,  the  bill  ot  Bale  UprtmafaoU  oTidenoa  ot  the 
aala,  and  will  hold  good  agalnat  the  oredlton  of  tha  aelltf. 

Iki  Oaaea  tl  Dtapnte  Jortea  haTa  tha  power  to  paaa  decJsloa 
tqmn  the  falmees  or  onfalnien  of  the  sale,  and  If  hand  can  ba 
ahown  faf  the  eridenoe,  tha  Ull  ot  aala  wiU  ba  Ignocad  and  tba 
aale  deolaied  ToU. 


•AUDB  OF  PBBSONAL  FBOPKUTT  Ifi 

Fofm  ol  Bin  ol  lale 

JtfiMff  cU  lf#fi  hv  Tlk«t#  PTtfMfilf,  That  I,  John  R.  Hartman,  of  Bedford, 
IsdlniiA,  In  eooMdenlloii  of  Bctmi  Hundred  and  Seventy  DoUen  ($770), 
the  rtceipt  of  which  la  h«eby  acknoidedied,  do  hveby  grant,  aell,  tranif« 
and  ddlTer  unto  Ghailee  Caarton  the  foUowlng  property,  to  wit: 

FkteHoreea 9  9100 $WX> 

TwoBufilea a      90 180 

TwoHaneM 9      M M 

TwoFlowa a      SO 40 

Total $770 

To  bftT*  and  to  hold  the  latd  goode  and  chattels  unto  the  tald  Chailee 
OhztoQ.  hie  egecutow,  admlnlitratoia  and  awlgne,  to  hia  own  proper  ueo 
and  bemllt  forerw.  And  I,  the  tald  John  It  Hartman,  do  arow  myMlf  to 
be  the  tmo  and  lawftal  owmt  of  aald  gooda  and  chattele;  that  I  have  full 
power,  good  right  and  lawful  aathorlty  to  diapeee  of  aald  geoda  and  chattels 
In  mannv  aforawJd}  and  that  I  will  warrant  and  defend  the  aame  agalnat 
the  lawful  dalme  and  dwnanda  of  all  penona  whrnDaoerer. 

In  wltneaa  i^MieaC  I,  the  aald  John  R.  Hartman,  hare  hweto  aet  my 
band  ttda  twentrAial  day  of  Mar.  ItIL 

f cm  R.  Habtmam. 
(WItnam)      ■ 

BID  9i  lih   at  a  Bone,  with  Waznaty 

iraew  00  Jf«n  dy  Tlkeae  Freaeiila,  That  hi  eonalderatien  of  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty  DoUara,  to  me  paid  by  Henry  Xfaig;  the  receipt  of  which  la  hareby 
acknowledged,  I,  WflUam  Mcrria,  by  theae  pwaenta  do  bargain,  adl,  and 
convey  to  the  aald  Henry  King,  hie  hdra,  exeoutoia,  adminirtratora,  and 
aaslgna,  one  bay  hcraat  of  the  mala  aax,  bay  eolcr,  fifteen  handa  high*  with  a 
white  atar  In  the  forehead,  known  aa  Bay  Boy.  to  hare  and  to  hold  the 
tmto  the  aald  Henry  King,  hie  hdra,  exeeutcfa,  adminlatratora,  and 
Corew. 

And  I,  for  myaalf,  my  heira,  eneeutcia*  and  adminlatratora.  will  warrant 
•nd  defend  aald  hcrae  unto  him.  the  aald  Henry  King,  hia  heira  ezeeutora, 
ndmlnlatratcn,  and  aaalgBa,  agalnat  the  lawful  dalma  and  demandi  of  aB 


my  hand  thiB  tenth  day  of  May,  im. 

WtLLUM 
t 

jAma  TtnfvitMi, 
Bwian  BoTca, 


Un  UTBODS 


THB  F1B8T  ALL  STUL  lEUIl 

"hmrlTula  Spedai"  U  boon  b«tw«co  Mew  Tork  uid  Cbloato 

TRANSPORTATION 

UablUtr  ol  £allrotd  tmA  Eqosu  Oompuiai 

Tbt  BiuliMU  of  Traiuportatioii,  Mpsolallr  of  goods  and  m«r- 
ohandiae,  and  the  l&wg  which  regulate  the  same  are  of  great 
ImportBDOe,  and  should  be  thorooghly  anderstood  by  everjr  one. 

Omlera. — Thow  who  transport  goods  for  others  are  called 
varrien,  and  sisoe  all  the  busineBs  Is  done  under  oontnot  sooh 
oontracts  are  very  numerous. 

OommoD  atnien.—A.  common  carrier  is  one  whoee  bosinen  Is 
the  oarrTiag  of  goods  or  persona  from  plaoe  to  place  for  a  con- 
sideration, either  bj  land  or  water. 

The  moet  common  ones  are  the  railroad,  steamboat,  steamship, 
and  express  oompaniee,  but  truckmen,  teamsters,  expressmen, 
and  otben  who  otTer  their  oarrTlsg  servioes  to  the  publlo  gener- 
ally  ore  also  common  oorriers. 

OommoQ  Oanlsn  of  Ooodf 

Two  KLementa  on  Hecessaiy  to  constitute  one  a  common  oar- 
rier,  (1)  his  following  it  as  a  busineee,  and  (2)  his  offering  his 
•errioes  to  the  public  generalljr.  Those  who  work  only  tor  a 
IMutiouhu-  person  are  not  common  but  private  corrlera 

ObUglUoil  to  Take.— A  common  carrier  Is  obliged  bj  law  to 
take  aaj  goods  that  are  oftered  to  him  for  transportation  to  any 
point  on  his  route,  provided  his  usual  compensation  is  offered 
him  in  advoBce. 

In  cose  the  carrier's  cars  are  full  be  may  refuse  to  tain  more; 
he  may  also  refuse  to  qktj  freight  of  a  dangerous  ohoaator, 
mob  oa  flzplooives. 
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CoflipMtatloo.-— Carrien  may  establlBh  such  rates  or  make 
Bucfa  contracts  as  they  choose.  Large  corporations  usually  hare 
established  schedules  of  rates.  They  can  change  these  from 
time  to  time,  but  they  must  accept  the  goods  of  all  persons  at 
those  sates.  Rates  of  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate 
transportation  are  subject  to  regulation  by  the  U.  8.  Interstate 
Oommerce  Gommission. 

INierisilnatleii  D!tilairfi]l«<^The  oaxrier  must  not  make  unjusk 
diiMrimlnation  as  to  prices  of  oarriage.  Before  the  passage  el 
the  Inter-State  Gommeroe  law,  qrstematio  discrimination  ia 
their  chaxges  was  practiced  by  some  of  the  railroad  oompaniei 
in  the  United  States.  Great  corporations  were  given  low  rates 
for  their  Test  shipmentSi  while  the  small  shipper  was  crushed  by 
much  higher  charges  for  transportation.  Unjust  disoriminik 
tions  were  also  made  between  different  towns  and  localities. 
The  Inter-State  Commerce  law  renders  such  discriminationi 
unlawfuL' 

Oenqmnsationw— Common  carriers  may  demand  their  pay  iA 
advance,  yet  th^y  often  transport  the  goods  and  collect  the 
fipsight  from  the  person  xeceiTing  the  same. 

In  case  the  person  to  whom  the  goods  are  sent  refuses  to  pay 
the  charges  the  carrier  must  collect  from  the  sender,  for  it  was 
with  him  the  contract  was  made  and  he  alone  can  be  sued.  The 
ether  party  made  no  contract  with  the  carrier,  hence  cannot  be 
sued.  But  if  the  sender  is  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  are  to  be  sent  the  company  may  sue  the  latter,  for  in 
that  case  the  contract  was  made  with  him. 

IH]jge;ace  and  DIspatelL-^ A  common  carrier  is  bound  to  carry 
the  goods  with  leasonahle  diligence  and  dispatch,  and  safely 
deUver  them  to  the  person  to  whom  th^y  are  consigned,  without 
any  loss  or  injury,  ezoept  such  as  may  be  occasioned  by  tha 
act  of  Gk)d,  the  public  enemy,  or  the  foult  or  fraud  of  the  owner. 

When  Liable  iMyond  Bis  Own  Boote.— If  a  carrier  receives 
goods  for  transportation  and  agrees  to  deliver  them  b^ond  ths 
terminus  of  his  own  route  he  renders  himself  responsible  for  tha 
whole  route.  He  may  by  special  contract  limit  his  liability  U^ 
his  own  route,  and  absolve  himself  by  safe  delivery  to  the  next 
connecting  carrier. 

Oanier's  Ufl&4--<Common  carriers  have  another  way  to  obtaiai 
their  pay.  Common  carriers  may  keep  the  goods  thegr  hafi 
transported  until  their  charges  are  paid. 

Thus,  there  are  three  ways  In  which  a  carrier  may  enftMM 
payment  of  his  freight,  via. . 


r 
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1.  Be  inaj  refoM  to  take  the  goods  unlesB  pajment  Is  made  la 
adnmoe. 

9.  He  may  transport  them  and  then  keep  them  until  paid 

8.  He  may  transport  and  deliyer  them  and  then  soe  the  person 
with  whom  he  made  his  oontract. 

Loss  or  Xnjmy.— Common  oarriers  ate  responsible  foranyksa 
or  injmy  ooourring  to  goods  whioh  th^  are  transporting.  Any 
damages  that  have  ooourred  to  the  goods  while  in  possession  of 
the  carrier  must  be  made  good.  He  has  complete  control  otov 
the  goods  as  if  the j  were  his  own,  and  if  while  in  his  possesriois 
tbaj  Eotttft  injury  it  is  his  loss. 

The  carrier  is  not  liable  for  the  "act  of  God."  such  as  cyoloneSi 
floods,  lightning,  a  public  epsmj  as  in  war,  or  (in  shipping)  for 
fierils  of  the  seai  But  fire,  unless  caused  by  lightning,  does  not 
oome  under  this  head.  Bobbery  or  theft  does  not  reliere  them 
from  liability. 

Any  damages  that  hare  occurred  to  the  goods  while  in  possss 
flion  of  the  carrier  must  be  made  good  if  it  occurred  through  the 
oarelcsinooB  of  any  of  the  employees. 

Perishable  Ooods.— Garriers  are  not  responsible  for  loss  to 
fmits  that  decay  in  their  possession,  or  goods  shipped  in  defect- 
Ire  boxes  or  carelessly  packed,  such  as  glassware,  crockery  or 
ether  articles  that  are  easily  broken. 

If  a  package  is  of  great  value,  such  as  money,  the  common 
carrier  must  be  informed  of  it. 

OoQeeting  Dsmages.^In  case  of  damage  to  goods  the  railroad 
or  express  company  should  be  duly  notified  and  the  amount  of 
damages  stated  or  sworn  to  before  a  proper  officer  and  with 
•officient  OTidence,  if  required. 

A  conmion  carrier  must  pay  the  market  value  at  the  point  of 
destination  of  all  property  lost  or  destroyed  by  his  foult  while  in 
liis  care  for  transportation. 

Beoe^t.— In  shipping  goods  bj  freight  or  express  a  receipt  or 
tiU  of  lading  should  always  be  taken  and  carefully  preserved. 

BflU  of  Lading.— The  bill  of  lading  is  the  carrier's  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  receipt  of  goods,  and  is  evidence  of  contract  between 
the  parties,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  all  the  carrier's  claim  for 
non-liability.  Three  copies  of  the  bill  are  made  out;  one  is  kept 
by  the  shipper,  another  by  the  party  transporting  the  goods,  and 
the  third  is  sent  to  the  person  to  whom  the  goods  are  consigned. 

SQls  of  Lading  are  transferable  and  assignable,  and  the 
•asignee  may  sue  for  the  recovery  of  the  goods. 
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7onn  of  BOl  of  Lading* 

New  York,  December  10,  191L 

Shipped  in  good  order*  and  well  conditioned,  by  Jamea  C  Honion 

OD  board  the  ship  Cfoodspeed 

(forked  as  follows:  whereof  Cha;  BoHman 

Sylvester  Qyde,  is  master,  now  lying  In  the  port  e( 

jRio  Janeiro.  New  York and  bound  for 

the  port  of  Bio  Janeiro 

400  barrelo  of  flaur^  befaig  maifced  «nd  numbered  as  In  the  maigin,  and  an 

to  be  delivered  In  the  Uke  order  and  condition  at  the  port  of  Bio  JanoUro 

the  dangers  of  sea  only  excepted)  onto  SylveoUr  Clyde 

w  his  assigns,  he  or  they  peying  freight  for  the  said  cases,  with  ten  cente 
primage  and  average  accustomed. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  affirmed  to  three  bIDs  of  lading,  aU,  of  this 
•cenor  and  date;  one  of  which  behig  accomplished  the  others  to  stand  void. 

Hbnrt  R.  Samsfobo. 

(In  tho  aboTe  form,  Han  ton  is  the  shipper  or  oonsigBor,  Clyde 
Che  ooBsignee,  and  Sandf  ord  the  oarrier.  It  might  be  signed  ^ 
ihe  master  (Boliman)  instead  of  bj  Sandford.) 

Oommon  Oarriers  of  Persona 

1  asBBawa  aarrfei  ti  i^roons  is  one  who  holds  himself  out  to 
»)  rj  for  hire  from  place  to  place  all  suoh  persons  as  ohoose  to 
tyrfloj  him.    Railroads,  steamboats,  street  oar,  omnibus  and 
•stage  line  oompanies  are  the  most  oommon. 

His  Dnly.^He  most  carry  all  persons  who  may  present  them* 
selves  for  carriage,  proTided  they  are  in  a  proper  condition  and 
offer  their  fare.  He  is  bomid  to  proTide  suitable  and  proper 
means  of  oonyeying,  with  suitable  attention. 

His  Lialiilily.— He  is  bound  to  use  the  highest  degree  of  car# 
tuid  diligence  in  the  conduct  of  his  business  and  is  responsible 
for  negligence  of  any  kind.  He  is  bound  to  protect  the  passen- 
gers against  insult  or  injury  from  his  servants  or  employees. 
Ee  must  give  passengers  reasonable  time  to  get  off  and  on  the 
(oarriage  and  suitable  means  of  doing  bo. 

Baggage.— Passenger  carriers  are  responsible  for  the  baggage 
of  their  patrons.  If  the  servants  of  the  carrier  are  allowed  to 
carry  parcels,  the  carrier  will  be  responsible  for  their  safe  dehv- 
ory»  although  the  carrier  derives  no  benefit  therefronL 

A  Baggage  Check  is  evidence  of  the  liability  of  the  oompanj 
Issuing  it 

Baggage  does  not  include  merchandise^  or  money,  except  aa 
amount  reasonable  for  expenses 
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If  a  carrier  aellB  a  p«non  a  ticket  to  a  point  beyond  the  ter^ 
minvm  of  his  own  roate»  and  eepeoiaUy  if  he  also  checks  the* 
baggage  to  such  a  point*  he  is  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
baggage  to  that  point. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

An  Aekaowledgment  is  a  deoUttation,  before  an  anthorised 
effioer«  of  a  party  who  has  ezeoated  a  deed  or  other  docmnent, 
that  it  is  his  free  and  Toluntaiy  act. 

What  Instmrnents  Must  be  Acknowledged,^All  deeds  and 
ccmveyanoes  of  huid»  to  be  eflPeotual  as  to  third  parties,  must  be 
teoorded  upon  prerioqs  proof  or  adknowledgment  of  their  execu^ 
tion.    In  some  of  the  States,  chattel  mortgages  must  be  ackuowl 
•dged  and  recorded  the  same  as  deeds. 

Before  Whom  Tsksm.— Within  the  sereral  States  acknowledge 
snents  may  be  taken  in  general  before  the  following  officers; 
Kotaries  Public  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  generally  within  theii 
territorial  jurisdiction,  and  in  any  place  of  the  State  usually 
before  Judges  and  Clerks  of  the  Supreme*  Circuit,  Probate,  and 
County  Courts,  Judges  of  the  United  States  Courts,  Chancellors, 
Begisters*  ICasters  in  Chancery,  and  Court  Commissioners. 
County  Beoorders,  Town  Clerks  and  their  assistants,  United 
States  CommioBioners*  County  Surreyors,  County  Auditors^ 
Begisters  of  Deeds,  Mayors,  and  Clerks-  of  incorporated  cities 
nay  take  acknowledgments  within  their  jurisdiction;  besides 
the  foregoing,  in  ssTeral  States  also  the  deputies  of  the  enumer- 
ated officerSk  and  in  Connecticut,  Copunissioners  of  the  School 
Fund;  in  Iiouisiana,  Parish  Beoorders  and  their  deputies;  in 
Maine,  women  appointed  by  the  GoTcomor  for  that  purpose;  in 
Michigan,  members  of  the  Legislature;  in  Mississippi,  members 
of  County  Board  of  Supervisors;  in  Nebraska,  the  Secretary  of 
State;  in  New  York,  Beoorders  of  cities  and  Commissioners  of 
Deeds;  in  Pennsylvania,  Mayors,  Beoorders,  and  Aldermen  of 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Allegheny,  and  Carbondale;  in  Bhode 
Island,  State  Senators;  in  Vermont,  Begisters  of  Probate;  in* 
West  Virginia,  Prothonotaries,  in  Wisconsin,  Police  Justices. 

Without  the  State  and  within  the  TJInited  States,  the  following 
•AosvB  are  authorised  to  take  acknowledgment:  Judges  and 
Clerks  of  Courts  of  Becord,  Notaries  Public,  Commissioners 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Governors,  and  officers  author- 
ised to  take  acknowledgments  within  their  respective  Stalssi 
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jdesfdes  the  foregoing,  also,  in  Colorado,  Secretaries  of  State;  in 
Delaware^  Mayors  of  cities;  in  Illinois,  Jnstioes  of  the  Peaoe, 
CommissionerB  of  Deeds,  and  Majors  of  dties;  in  Kentucky^ 
Secretaries  of  State;  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  Master  in 
Chancery;  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  PennsyK 
▼ania,  and  Rhode  Island,  Mayors  and  Chief  Magistrates  of  cities. 
^thont  the  United  States.— Judges  of  Courts  of  Record, 
Majors  or  Chief  Magistrates  of  cities,  towns,  boroughs,  counties. 
Notaries  Public,  Diplomatic,  Consular,  or  Commercial  Agents  of 
tiie  United  States  resident  and  accredited  in  the  country  where 
(Uie  acknowledgment  is  taken.    (See  Deeds. ) 

7oim  of  BUnifiib  Oraator's  Acknowledgment 

l9rATB  OF  lUJNOIB,  ) 

CJounty  Of  Cook,    )**' 

I^  William  Mann,  a  notary  public  for  and  within  taid  county,  in  tbt 
tState  aforesaid,  do  hereby  certify  that  Andrew  Field,  penonally  known  to 
me  as  the  real  person  whose  name  is  subscribed  to  the  foregoing  deed  as 
baving  executed  the  same,  appeared  before  me  in  person  and  acknowledged 
(that  he  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  the  said  instrument  of  writing  as  his 
<!ree  and  roluntary  aet,  for  the  uses  and  purposes  therein  set  forth. 

Giyen  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  oflSoe.  this  second  day  of  Jane. 
^^  Di.  im.  WnxiAM  Mann, 

fHOTABIAL  8KAL.]  NotSIJ  PubUC 

Acknowledgment  by  Buibaad  cad  Wife 

Btatb  or  Ohio,     ) 
Oounty  of  Franklin,  ) 

Before  me,  Everett  Howe,  a  notary  public  for  and  within  said  countyc 
Sn  the  State  aforesaid,  appeared  the  above  named  Charles  Kendall,  and 
8usan  Kendall,  his  wife,  both  personally  known  to  me  as  the  real  persons 
whose  names  are  subscribed  to  the  within  conv^anoe,  as  having  executed 
the  same,  and  acknowledged  that  they  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  the 
<iame  for  purposes  therein  mentioned. 

And  the  said  Susan  Kendall,  having  been  by  me  examhied,  separate  and 
apart,  and  out  of  hearing  of  her  husband,  acknowledged  that  she  executed 
ihe  same  freely,  and  without  any  fear  or  compulsion  of  her  said  husband. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office,  this  fifteenth  day  of  January, 
4.  D.  1911.  EvaBBTT  HOWB, 

[notabial  skai«.]  Notary  Publia 

AFFIDAVITS  * 

AnAfBdairit  is  a  statement  made  under  oatb  (or  affirmation) 
before  an  autborized  official,  and  idgned  bj  tbe  person  making  it. 

TorWhatllBed.— In  judicial  proceedings,  except  for  trial  of 
eau8es»  affidavits  are  tbe  usual  means  of  presenting  evidence  to 
tbe  court,  and  are  most  frequently  used  to  support  or  opxnse  the 
numerous  applications  for  orders,  known  as  motions. 
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Ko  Virtleiilar  Tonn  is  presoribed  bj  law,  but  the  affldaTit  mnit 
apeoify  the  State  and  ooonty  in  whioh  it  ia  madeb  to  aa  to  ahow 
Uiat  the  offioer  who  adminiflterad  tha  oath  had  aotiiority  to  do  ia 

Tbo  Statamant  ahoold  be  confined  to  faota  within  the  aetoal 
knowledge  of  the  penon  making  the  affidavit,  or  when  made  od 
information  and  belief,  that  faot  ahoold  be  stated. 

Jmrat— The  officer  taking  the  affidavit  affixes  adaose  oalledl 
the  jurat,  oertifjring  the  time  and  fact  of  the  oath. 

Who  may  Take.— Jndges»  Justices  of  the  Peace*  GammisBiaDeiv 
of  Deeds.  Notaries  Pablio,  and  other  and  similar  offioen  hafr 
authority  to  take  affidavita 

Qenecal  flocm  ol  AfldftvU 

arAia  or  PammTLVAMiA,  I 

AJlegheny  Ooimty*  Otj  of  Ptttabufg. )  ^*  , 

Benuod  Becknuui,  being  duly  fwam,  depoios  and  sigw  (or  ■Bum  simK 
o^rs):  Itaat  C0«w  oil  oaf  <»  full  ead  ooeurato  Umtma§0  tto  maUmr9  Is  to 

(inuL)  Bbbmabd  BacmAM. 

flwrani  UM  sIBniitd)  boloro  nw,  Ibli  flflomth  day  of  Jmmiaiy.  A.  IX  ISll 

Jomr  Wauuraa, 

JufUoe  of  the  FeaooL 
(If  the  alllaat  is  unable  to  read,  the  aabacrlptlon  should  be  aa  CaUofivB:) 
Sobacribad  and  airani  to  before  me,  thla  —  day  of  ,  A.  IX  10— „ 

the  same  baring  been  by  me  (or  in  my  preeenoe)  read  to  this  afflaot,  ha  bataia 
aittarata  (or  bllndX  and  undentanding  the  same. 

(CMBcerli  aignatuia  and  titla.) 

AflUtevit  to  Aoeoontt 


} 


9rAT«  or  111  .nine 
Owntyof  Gbok. 

Ffanklhi  Oaea»  of  ChlcagQ^  hi  Mid  Oounty  and  State,  being  duly 
•dtopoaei  and  aayK  Tbat  the  above  aooount,  aa  stated,  is  just  and  true. 

ThaX  the  above  sum  of  Fifty  DoUan  is  now  Justly  due  and  owing  to  thla 
deponent  by  the  above  named  James  Higgins. 

That  he.  the  said  nands  Ctage.  has  never  racelved  the  aama  or  any  part 
thereof,  elthff  directly  or  hidirectly,  nor  any  person  for  him.  by  his  direetlMa 
<w  order,  knowledge  or  consent.  Framkum  CUgb. 

BwoiB  and  suhsciibed  before  me,  this  ninth  day  of  June.  A.  IX  ml 


fustloeoCthe 

AfldftTit  to  Oeclaretton  or  Petltioii 

6ri.TB  oa  IixmonK    ) 
Cbunty  of  Sansamoo.  l 

Abel  Jones,  being  duly  swom^  says:  Tittt  the  faota  aet  totth  hi  the 
tag  declaration  (or  petition)  are  true.  Aam.  ioMSB. 

aubacribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  tenth  day  of  June.  A.  D.  Mr 

biUkoMi 
Justice  of  the 


AGENCY 


An  Agent  in 

law,  is  a  per- 
son authoriied 
to  act  for  an< 
other,  called 
the  principal, 
the  relation 
between  them 
being  known  as 
agency. 

Agency   ia 
one  of  the  most 

necessary  rela- 
tions of  life. 
Nearly  every 
one  acta  every 
day  as  the  agent 

ery  clerk  in  a 
store  is  the 
agent  of  the  pro- 
prietor. Almost 
all  the  buuness 
of    brokers, 

merchants,  law- 


Co[>in!(bt  l«l  1,  F.  W.  Woolworth 
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jetBf  auctioneers,  etc,  ia  some  sort  of  an  agency.  Corporationi 
act  wholly  by  means  of  agents,  viz.:  their  officers,  clerks,  etc. 

Who  May  Act  as  Principal  or  Agent*— Any  one  who  is 
competent  to  do  business  for  himself  may  act  as  principal,  and 
appoint  an  agent  to  transact  it  for  him.  Persons  who  cannot  do 
business  for  themselves  may,  however,  be  appointed  to  act  as 
agents.  Therefore  minors  and  married  woman  may  act  as 
agents. 

A  Ckneral  Agent  is  one  authorized  to  represent  his  prin- 
cipal in  all  his  business  of  one  particular  branch. 

A  Special  Agent  is  one  appointed  to  a  particular  thing 
only,  or  a  few  particular  things. 

Bow  Appointed.-— An  agent's  authority  may  be  given 
orally  or  by  writing;  no  particular  form  of  words  is  necessary. 
In  important  matters,  the  agent  is  often  appointed  by  a  writ- 
ten instrument  which  is  called  a  power  of  attorney.  When  thus 
authorized  under  seal,  an  agent  can  sign  deeds,  or  other  con- 
veyances of  real  estate  or  sealed  instruments. 

Iztent  of  Authority.— The  emplosrlng  of  an  agent  is  the 
act  which  gives  him  his  authority.  An  agent  has  authority  to 
do  whatever  is  necessary  or  generally  done  in  connection  with 
the  purposes  for  which  he  is  employed.  Some  employments 
give  very  wide  latitude  of  power,  and  leave  very  much  to  the 
discretion  of  the  agent;  others  give  a  very  limited  authority. 
Thus  any  act  of  the  president  or  cashier  of  a  bank  in  connec- 
tion with  its  banking  business  binds  the  bank,  while  a  messen- 
ger would  have  authority  only  to  carry  a  message. 

Xdability  of  PrincipaL— The  principal  is  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  his  agent  committed  in  the  execution  of  the  agency 
and  which  are  within  the  real  or  apparent  scope  of  the  princi- 
pal's business.  A  distinction  is  here  made  between  a  special  and 
a  general  agent.  If  a  special  agent  exceeds  or  disobeys  his 
instructions  the  principal  is  not  liable;  but  if  a  general  agent 
exceeds  his  authority  the  principal  will  be  bound,  if  the  act  is 
within  the  apparent  scope  of  an  agent's  authority,  when  it  is 
such  an  act  as  is  natural  and  usual  in  truisacting  business  of 
that  IdniL  By  appointing  Him  to  do  that  business,  the  principal 
is  considered  as  saying  to  the  world  that  his  agent  has  all  thi 
authority  necessary  to  transact  it  in  the  usual  way.  For  any 
criminal  act,  however,  of  the  agent,  the  principal  is  not  re- 
aponsible  unless  he  directly  commands  him  to  commit  it. 

Wrongful  Acts  of  Agents. — As  to  wrongs  and  injuries,  or 
9mrt9,  as  they  are  called  in  law,  the  general  rule  is  that  the 
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principal  is  liable  to  third  persons  for  the  wrongfal  acta  of  the 
agent  when  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  agency.  But  this 
does  not  relieve  the  agent  of  personal  liability  himself. 

The  Agent's  Liability.— 1.  To  his  Prmoipal  An  agent  is 
bound  in  transacting  the  affairs  of  his  principal  to  exercise  all 
the  care  which  a  reasonable  man  would  exercise  in  his  own,  and 
to  the  utmost  good  faith.  For  any  loss  to  the  principal  through 
neglect  or  unfaithfulness,  the  agent  is  liable  to  him.  2.  To 
the  Third  Party.  If  an  agent  conceals  his  character  as  an 
agent,  or  transcends  his  authority,  or  otherwise  so  conducts 
himself  as  to  make  his  principal  responsible,  or  if  he  expressly 
binds  himself  in  any  way,  he  is  himself  liable  to  the  third  party. 

Aocounting*— The  prinoipal  may  call  his  agent  to  an  ac- 
count at  any  time,  and  may  recover  full  indemnity  for  all  in- 
juries sustained  by  reason  of  the  positive  misconduct  or  negli- 
gence of  the  agent,  or  by  his  transcending  his  authority.  An 
agent  is  not  liable  to  his  principal  for  not  accounting  until  de- 
mand, which  demand  should  be  made  at  his  residence,  and  suffi- 
cient opportunity  given  him  for  payment. 

Oompensation.— 'As  against  the  prinoipal,  an  agent  is 
entitled  to  compensation  for  his  services,  and  reimbursement 
for  the  expenses  of  his  agency,  and  for  personal  loss  or  dam- 
age in  properly  transacting  the  business  thereof. 

Sob-Agents,-*An  agent  may  himself  appoint  another  agent 
and  act  through  him.  Such  a  person  is  called  a  sub-agent,  and 
is  responsible  to  him  who  has  appointed  him,  as  his  principal. 
In  most  commercial  transactions  sub-agents  may  be  employed. 

In  Whose  Name  the  Business  is  Done*— All  business 
should  be  transacted  and  money  deposited  in  the  name  of  the 
principal.  If  an  agent  deposits  money  in  his  own  name  and 
the  bulk  fails  he  is  responsible  for  the  loss. 

Mixing  Property.'— If  an  agent  mixes  his  own  property 
with  that  of  his  principal,  so  that  it  cannot  be  identified,  it  will 
all  belong  to  the  principal. 

Responsibility  te  Third  Party.— Ordinarily  a  person  can 
only  be  responsible  for  his  own  acts,  but  an  agent's  act  is  really 
considered  as  that  of  his  principal.  Therefore  the  rule  is  that 
the  principal  is  responsible  for  Uie  acts  of  his  agent.  The  prin- 
cipal is  bound  even  though  he  was  unknown  at  tiie  time  the  act 
was  done,  because  he  is  supposed  to  derive  the  benefit  of  the 
same. 

Ratifleation.--If  a  principal  ratifies  an  act  done,  he  is  bound 
by  it,  whether  he  had  given  the  agent  atthority  or  not.   Subset 
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qnent  ratification  is  equivalent  to  prior  authority.  But  if  Moh 
ratification  is  niade  under  a  mistake  of  oiroumstanoes  it  is  not 
binding. 

Beqknudbilltisr  of  Third  tixtf.^A.  p&ntm  doing  bu^esa  with 
an  agent  is  just  as  responsible  to  his  principal  as  though  he  had 
l^ansaoted  the  business  with  the  latter  in' person* 

Bevooation^— It  is  always  inihe  power  of  the  principal  to 
revokd  -asi  agency;  but  if  -the  power  conferred  la  conpled  with 
an  interest,  as  where  ail^agent  has  power  to  sell  goods  and  apply 
the  proceeds  to  his  own  use;  or  if  it  is  given  for  valuable  con« 
aideration,  and  a  continuance  of  the  agency  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  responifibilities  he  has  assumed  in  advance,  to  carry  it  o&« 
thian  such  f(gency  cannot  be  revoked  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
principal 

Sow  to  ftevoke  an  Agency.'->*-It  must  be  done  isj  ati  express 
act  of  the  principal  or  by  the  act  of  law«  The  first  implies  a 
written  form  revoking  the  j>ower  of  attorney  that  has  been  con* 
ferredrOr  any  express  declaration  to  revoka  Tlie  deoond  occa* 
aipn  may  be  thedeath  of  the  principal  or  agent. 

Notice  to  be  Given. — ^Due  notice  should  be  given  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  such  tevocatfon  to  those  who  knew  of  the  authority 
given  to  such  agent,  because  a  general  authority  may  continue 
to  bind  the  principal  after  it  has  been  actually  recalled,  if  the 
agency  were  well  known  and  the  recalling  of  it  wholly  unknown 
to  the  party  dealing  with  the  agent  without  that  paj:ty*s  fault. 

Powerof  Attorney.— The  authority  by  which  one  person  is 
empowered  to  act  in  the  place  or  as  the  attorney  of  .another  is 
called  tL  power  of  attorney.  The  power  of  attorney  is  usually  in 
writing  and  under  seal,  though  for  many  purposes  it  may  be 
created  by  paroL  Strict  rules  of  construction  are  applicable  to 
these  instruments,  and  cotrts  incline  to  construe  even  general 
powers  narrowly,  rather  than  broadly.  If  the  power  of  attorney 
Is  to  be  recorded  it  should  be  properly  acknowledged  before  an 
officer  the  same  as  a  deed. 

Oeneral  Form  of  Power  of  Attorney 

itnaw  dll  Men  by  These  PreeenU,  That  I,  WiUlam  Brown,  of  ChletcOk 
County -ol  Cook,  and  State  of  Ulinois,  have  made,  constituted,  and  appointed 
and  by  these  presents  do  make,  constitute,  and  appoint.  George  B.  Btadden 
tine  and  lawful  attorney  for  me  and  in  my  name,  place,  and  stead,  [here  etaU 
4ft«  |nirpos0  for  ^ahich  the  power  is  given\,  giving  and  granting  unto  my  said 
attoraey  tuU  power  and  authority  to  do  and  perform  all  and  every  act  and 


AOENCT  X8i 

thinf  wluLtMertf^nQui^ai^-neoeflsary  to  be^oie'ln  aAd^bputlhe  preni- 
Jse9.  as  fUIly.  to- til  intents  and  purposes,  as  I  Ws^t  or oould 40  if  personaDy 
present,  with  all  power  of  substitution  andrerocation,  hereby  ratlfjrlng  and 
confirming  all  that  my  said  attorney  or  his  substitute  shall  Uwfully  do  or 
caqse-to  be  done  by  virtue  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  n^  hand  ind  seal  the  MOPI^d  dKf 
of  January,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  four. 

WZLUAIC  BboWN.     (SSAL] 

Signed,  Sealed,  and  Delivered  \ 
in  Presence  of  f 


Power  to  tdco  Charge  ot  and  Oany  o&  Boainest 

Know  off  Men  bv  Thete  Pretenta,  That  I,  Henry  Saylor.  of  Aurora.  UUm 
do  by  these  presents  appoint,  constitute^,  and  make  |L  h.  Winters  my  tnu 
and  lawful  attorney,  for  me  and  in  my  place  and  stiead  to  take  charge  of 
business  of  general  merchandising  at  Aurora,  Illinois:  to  purchase  and  sell, 
for  cashsCC  on  oMit  all  such  articles,  goods,  merchandise,  and*  wares,  as  ha 
sihaU  dean  pioper,  necetery,  and  useful  jn  said  business;  to  sign,  accept,  and 
Indorse  a]i  aotea,  drafts,  and  bills;  to  state  accounU;  to  sue  And  prosecute,- 
oompromtet,  collect,  and  settle  an  daims  or  demands  due  or  to  become  due, 
vow  existing  or  hereafter  to  exist  in  my  favor;  to  adjust  and  pay  all  daima 
or  demands  which  now  exist  or  may  hereafter  arise  against  me,  dtb^  con* 
nected  wtth  said  business  or  otherwise. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my^hand  and  s^,  this  «—  day 
if ,19^ 

HbNRT  SATLOft.     taSALX 

Power  to  Vote  ai  Proxy  at  an  Bection 

Kruno  aU  Men  &y  These  Preeenie,  That  I,  Homer  Clark,  of  Peoria,  lUInoil, 
do  hereby  appoint  J.  R.  Wagner  to  vote  as  my  proxy  at  any  dection  of 
directors  or  other  officers  of  the  [name  the  comvany  or  .corporaU&n]  acconiing 
to  the  number  of  votes  I  diould  be  entitled  to  ill  were  then  personally  present* 

GB0B9B  Paxton.    (sbaiJ 

Zfetter'of  Revocation 

KnewaU  Menbu  fieee  PreeenUt  That  I,  Fted  B.  Jennings,  of^Reading, 
Pennsylvania,  in  and  by  qny  letter  of  attorney,  bearing  date  the  — ^-  day 
of  -— *,  did  make,  constitute,  and  appoint  R.  L.  Hartmann  my  attorney* 
aa  by  said  letter  more  fully  appears. 

That  I,  the  said  I^ed.  B.  Jennings,  do  by  these  presents  annul,  counter- 
mand, revoke,  and  make  void  said  letter  of  attorney  and  all  authority  and 
power  thereby  given  said  attorney,  R.  L*  Hartmaon. 

In  witness,  etc. 
\  Ffi£0.  B.  SssamiSk 
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APPRENTICESHIP 

An  Apprentice  to  a  person  bound  to  eerrlce  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  recelvins  in  return  instruction  in  his  master's  busi- 
ness. Althougrh  in  most  of  the  States  the  contract  is  provided 
for  by  statute,  apprenticeship,  as  a  necessary  means  of  access 
to  a  trade,  has  been  almost  universally  abolished. 

Isdiftfttrf  of  sppnntiotefaip,  l>etween  ^ohn  Wilson,  TstheroT  Hairy 
WOson,  on  Ihe  one  part,  and  Chaa  Hasthigs,  of  the  other  part,  witnesseth; 
That  the  said  Hany*  Wilson^  seed  1ft  yeait  on. the  20th*day  of  January,. 
A  D.  IjM  is  hereby  bound  as  an  apprentice  under  the  said  Chas.  Hastings, 
from  the  dste  hcceof  until  the  20th  day  of  Januscy,  19191  to  leani  the  trade 
and  art  of  a  printer,  and  Is  faithfully  to  serve  the  said  Chaa  Hastings  and 
correctly  ooodud  himself  during. the  term  of  his  apprenticeship. 

And  the  said  Chas.  .Hastings  her^y  eorenants  that  he  will  teach  the 
said  Hazry  Wilson  the  said  trade  and  art,  and  will  furnish  him,  durhig  said 
apprenticeihip,  with  bofiizd,  lodging,  wattJac  dothing;  medicine  snd  other 
tteceostties  suitable  for  an  apprentice  In  skkaeessnd heelUi:  and  will  send 
him  to  a  suitable  pubUo  school  at  lessi  three  nooths  during  each  of  the  first 
two  yesxs  of  said  term;  and  $t  the  expintioo  of  the  said  spprentloeriilp  will 
furnish  him  with  two  new  suits  of  oommoa  weszingappsrel  and  one  hundred 
doUivrs  hi  money. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  pitrtks  hereto  h^va  set  their  liands  and  sesis 
tills  twentieUi  day  of  Jamiary.  A.  IX  2M«  CKppr«nti6el  HABitt  Wilson. 


tritiiLiJuj,  i  HBmnr'MBTBM.  (Master)       <>ua»  Hastinos/ 

^""^ij.  B.  AvsxMSON.  /(Psisnt)        Jo8MWxx«oir. 

ItdMjM  dT  in' Ippraittoe  ^ 

IChow  dU'Men  hw  The—  iVesente;  That  — >«  son  of  — « did,  bjy  Us  ln<feniure» 
bearing  date  .the  •—  day  of  — •  A.  D.  19— •.bidd' himself  as  an  apprentice! 
unto  —  of  —,  for  a  term  of  —  yesrs  (or  until  he  sliouldbe  of  legal  age)  from 
the  date  thereof,  wb  by  said  indenture  more  fully  appears. 

Thai  (fters  stafs  fuO^  t^€  T9amm9  for  Ihe  rslsete]  by  reason  whereof,  tha 
said  —  doth  hereby  release  and  forerer  discharge  sai4  — *  and  his  father,  — . 
of  and  from  said  indenture  and  all  service  and  all  other  agreements,  cove- 
nants, and  things  contataied  therein^  on  their  or  either  of  their  parts,  to  bo 
Ohserred  and  performed  whatsoever,  untd  the  daj  of  this  release. 

Ill  ^itasis  whoetf,  I  havs  hereto  set  my  seal  this — day  of  — ,  A  D.  10-^ 

{fllgnatintw^ 

CHILD  LABOB  LATf 

The  Magiut  Charta  for  American  Children 

Child  labor  became  illegal  in  the  United  Stateg  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1917,  when  the  law,  approved  September  1,  1916,  regu- 
lating the  employment  of  children  went  into  effect 

Thto  law  provides  that  no  producer,  manufacturer  or  dealer 
shall  ship  or  deliver  for  shipment  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  any  article  or  commodity  the  product  of  any  mine 
or  quarry  in  the  United  States,  in  which  within  thirty  days 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  removal  of  such  product  therefrom 
children  under  the  age  of  16  years  have  been  employed  or 
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pennitted  to  work,  or  any  artkto  or  commodity  tho  product 

ci  any  millt  cannery,  workiliop,  (iCtory*  or  manufacturing 

eatabUBhment  In  the  United  States  In  which  within  thirty  days 

prior  to  the  removal  of  such  product  therefrom  children  under 

the  age  of  14  years  hare  been  employed  or  permitted  to  work« 

or  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  hare  been 

employed  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  In  any 

day,  or  more  than  six  daya  In  any  week,  or  after  the  hour  of 

7  p.  m.  or  before  the  hour  of  6  a^  m.    A  prosecution  and 

eouTlctlon  of  a  defendant  tor  the  shipment  or  dellrery  for 

shipment  of  any  article  or  commodity  under  the  condition 

herein  prohibited  shall  be  a  bar  to  any  further  prosecution 

against  the  same  defendant  for  shipments  or  dellTeries  for 

shipment  of  any  such  article  or  commodity  before  the  begin- 

ning  of  such  prosecution. 

Any  person  who  violates  auy  of  the  provisions  of  this  aet» 
or  who  refuses  or  obstructs  entry  or  inspection  authorised 
by  this  act,  shall  for  each  offense  prior  to  the  first  convio* 
tion  of  such  person  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
1200,  and  shall  for  each  oltense  subsequent  to  such  convic* 
tion  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  |1,000,  nor  less 
than  1100,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three 
months,  or  by  both  such  line  and  Imprisonment*  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court 

,  TBlliinftiTTflydiiM         ___^_ 

lS9tn  aererCoRfjr^ss  psMMd  April  S,  int  itiM  ^kg'^rMkt 

In  tbe  Department  of  Labor  a  Children's  Bureau,  with  nead<|uar- 

ters  at  waahinffton.  D,  c,  and-  authorized  to  Investigate  andi 

rexK>rt  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  ohildreni 

all  classes  of 


and  child-life  amon?  all  classes  of  our  people,  and  especlallr  to 
Investigate '  the  questions  of  Infant  mortality,  the  bir  ~ 
orphanage,  juvenile  courts,  desertion,   dangerous  occu] 


Investigate '  the  questions  of  Infant  mortality,  the  birth«rato,. 
orphanage,  juvenile  courts,  desertion,  dangerous  occupations, 
accidents,  diseased  children,  and  employment  and  Ifglslatieii 


affecting  children  In  the  several  States  and  Territories* 

Industrial  Relatioas  CoomUsslon. 
An  met  of  Congress  approved  August  t3.  1011.  establlshsd  tfie 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  and  provided  that  the  Coin* 
mission  shall  inquire  into  the  condition  of  isbor  in  the.princlpat 
Industries  of  the  United  States,  Inoludlng  agrioultiire,  and  SSpe* 
cially  those  which  are  carried  on  In  corporate  forms.  Into  estist* 
Ing  relations  between  employers  and  employees;  into  the  elteet 
of  industrial  conditions,  on  public  welfare  and  into  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  community  to  deal  therewith;  Into  the  condi* 
tlons  of  sanitation  and  safety  of  employees  and  the  provisions 
for  protecting  the  life,  limbs  and  health  of  the  employees;  Into 
the  growth  of  associations  of  employers  and  of  wage-earners 
Md  the  effect  off  such  assoclatipne  upon  the  relations  between 
«mpioyers  and  employees;  Into  the  extent  and  results  of  methods 
M  eolleelive  bargaining:  ihto  any  methode  wnlcn  have  beel% 
erled  in  any  State  or  In  foreign  eountaes  for  maintaining  nia« 
tuaity  satisiactory  relations  betweea  employehi  and  employees. 
The  Commission  Is  required  to  Seek  the  underlying  causae  #1 
(dissatisfaction  tp  the  Industdal  situation  and  ^report  thereon^ 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOm 
"Think  iwlc*  be[orc  vou  sub  your  netghtor." 

ARBITRATION 

Th«Lft«7ATon  tbe  peaceful  settlement  of  contiorereiM, 
ind  In  many  of  the  States  there  are  statutes  proTJding  for  the 
BubmiBsion  of  dispated  matters  to  the  decision  of  one  or  more 
persons,  called  arbitrators.  Their  decisions  are  called  awards. 

Th*  Statatu  Oenar«llr  Froyida  that  U  the  parties  to  any 
suit  in  a  coart  of  record  desire  to  submit  the  matter  involved 
to  arbitrators,  an  order  may  be  entered  directing:  sach  submis- 
sion to  three  impartial  and  competent  persons,  to  be  named  in 
rach  order — such  arbitrators  to  be  agreed  upon  and  named  by 
the  parties,  and  if  they  fail  to  agree,  each  shall  name  one,  and 
the  coart  the  third. 

How  ArbltratloB  is  Oondneted^-The  arbitrators  so  ap- 
pointed are  sworn,  and  proceed  to  hear  and  determine  the  mat* 
ter,  and  draw  np  an  award.  The  proceedings  are  much  like 
proeeadings  in  court  or  before  a  master  In  chancery.  A  copy 
of  the  sward  Is  delivered  to  each  party,  and  if  either  party 
&ils  to  comply  therewith,  the  other  within  a  year  may  file  said 
•ward  in  conrt,  and  obtain  a  judgment. 

Hattara  Hot  in  Bolt.— All  persons  having  a  reqlusita  legal 
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Qikpaoif'T  may,  by  an  Instrument  in  writing,  signed  and  sealed 
by  them,  submit  to  one  or  more  arbitrators  any  oontroverqr 
existing  between  them,  and  may,  in  such  submission,  agree  that 
a  judgment  of  any  court  of  record,  competent  to  have  jurisdio- 
tion  of  the  subject-matter  named  in  such  instrument,  shall  ba 
rendered  upon  the  award  made  pursuant  to  said  submission. 

?9w  Agieesnent  to  Submit  should  state  explicitly  what  powers 
ace  intended  to  be  oonf erred  on  the  arbitrators,  either  by  refer* 
ting  all  controversies,  or  by  distinctly  limiting  the  particulas 
oontroTersies  intended. 

Baasonable  Notice.— All  arbitrators  and  all  parties  should  hhrm 
reasonable  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing. 

The  ProGeedings  at  the  hearing,  and  the  award  itself  shouU 
perfectly  agree  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  to  submit. 

The  Award  shoidd  be  a  clear,  distinct  and  final  determination 
«f  each  and  all  the  matters  of  oontroversy  contained  in  the 
agreement,  and  should  embrace  nothing  more.  If  it  be  a  rule  of 
court  it  should  be  sealed  up,  otherwise  a  copy  should  be  given  U> 
aaoh  party.    The  award  must  be  signed  by  the  arbitratora 

Submission  May  Be  Recalled.— Before  the  award  of  the  arbl** 
trator  or  arbitrators  is  made,  either  of  the  parties  to  the  contrO" 
WBny  may  withdraw  his  offer  to  accept  the  decision  of  tha 
arbitratorB.  He  must,  however,  give  formal  notice  to  eaoh  and 
all  of  the  other  parties  of  his  Intention,  or  his  withdrawal  is  of 
no  effect.  The  party  who  thus  recalls  the  arbitration  is  respon- 
eible  for  all  the  costs  and  damages  that  have  occurred  in  oonse* 
quenoe  of  his  previous  consent  to  submit  to  arbitration. 

yoim  of  Agreement  to  Refer  to  Arbitrators 

Know  all  Men  hjf  These  Freeenta,  That  we,  the  xmderelgned,  herelxy 
■mtually  agree  to  submit  all  the  matters  in  difference  between  us,  of  every 
Idnd,  name,  and  nature,  to  the  determination  and  award  of  Ghas.  Barlur, 
Wm.  Becker,  and  Robert  Rehlhig,  of  logansport,  Cass  County,  Indiana,  as 
arbitrators. 

Ihat  said  arbitrators,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  hear  and  determine  the 
matters  In  dispute  between  us,  and  awud  the  payment  of  all  the  costs  and 
SQcpensea  incurred  in  such  arbitration.  That  the  said  arbitrators  shall  make 
their  award  In  writing  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  A.  D.  2911. 
Done  at  Logansport.  Indiana,  Harsh  15,  ▲•  D.  1911. 

a  L.  Rat,       )  witn«««  ^^^^  Oamum. 

i.  L.  Holm,  f  ^"''~"  Roland  R-Owr. 

Form  of  Notice  to  Arbitrators 


Gbntlembh:  You  have  been  chosen  arbitrators  on  behalf  of  the 
signed,  to  arbitrate  and  award  between  them,  in  divers  matters  and  ttilnji 
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Ml  lltlllla  tb«lrMtailiiloii«  which  wlQ  b«  pioduotd  for  your  Inipertton  mum 
fpa  nwl  •!  — ,  In  — ,  on  th#  —  cUgr  of  — ,  at  —  o'clock  —  ii.,  to  hear  tlw 
iftftftliMif  uid  proofs. 

•to.  HxmiT  QAMaa, 

BoLAMD  R.  Oomr. 


COURTS  OF  ARBITRATION 


•  iBtonAtloiial  TrftaDJis«--I&  1891,  at  the  Imitanoe  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  the  prinoipal  nations  established  an  Inter- 
national Court  of.  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  in  Holland. 
The  German  outbreak  of  1914  and  the  war  that  followed 
showed  The  Hague  to  be  inefUoient  as  a  war  prerentive. 
After  the  war  a  League  of  Nations  was  proposed,  so  framed 
aa  to  bind  its  members  to  arbitration  and  decree.  The 
League  does  not  supersede  The  Hague,  but  takes  a  broader 
scope  with  obligations  intended  to  be  more  binding.  Genera, 
Switserland,  is  its  seat* 


ASSIGNMENTS 

Aa  Assignment  is  the  transfer  of  a  debt*  obligatloo,  bond, 
wafe%  or  any  kind  of  ytoperty,  personal  or  real,  or  an j  actual 
iitsteil  tberain*  It  also  slgnUIss  the  writtMn  tostrnmsnt  bj 
wldoh  the  ttanafer  Is  affected* 

Bew  Maflaii  An  assignment  may  be  written  on  the  badk  oi^ 
the  tnstrament  it  ia  intended  to  oonTey.  or  on  a  eeparate  pafsr. 

Ve  fiennalllQr  ^  Baquliad  bgr  law  in  an  assignment.  Anj 
lastniment  between  the  cootnoting  parties  that  goes  to  show 
ihelr  Intention  to  pass  the  ywi^i^  from  one  to  the  other  will 
be  snffiolent  Pkoof  wOl  be  oaUed  for  only  when  it  ivpsan  tha4 
It  was  mere^  a  sham  or  fhwdulent  transaction. 

y^i^oit^  mnA  y^fftft^^,^^  ^£w«rfc^(f><iM  relating  to  ^^"^  antf 

tenements  must  be  duly  ff^g*^!  scaled,  acknowledged 
SiooKded,  like  a  deedi 
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For  Benefit  of  Oreditori*— Where  property  is  assigned  for 
the  benefit  of  creditors,  its  actual  transfer,  to  ^e  assignee  must 
be  made  immediately.  Such  an  assignment  covers  all  of  the 
assignor's  property,  whatever  and  wherever  it  msf  be,  which 
is  not  exempt  from  execution. 

Prtferring  Oreditors.-*At  common  law  the  assignor 
might  give  preference  to  certain  of  his  creditors,  but  this  is 
now  gene^ly  prohibited  by  statute. 

Oonreet  ftehedules  of  the  property  assigned  should  ac* 
company  the  assignment  in  all  cases. 

An  Assignment  of  a  Mortgage  carries  with  it,  at  the  same 
time,  without  a  transfer,  the  debt  note  or  bond. 

Some  Things  are  not  Assignable,  as  an  officer's  pay  or 
commission,  a  Judge's  salary,  government  bounties,  personal 
trusts,  as  a  guardianship,  or  the  rights  of  a  master  in  his  ap- 
prentice. 

Form  of  Simple  Assignment 

For  value  received,  I  hereby  aeeign  all  my  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est In  the  within  contract  to  Cha&  Hillman. 

Dated  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  10,  A.  D.  19 — * 

Assignment  of  Aoeount 

In  consideration  of  One  Dollar,  value  received,  I  hereby  sell  and 
assign  to  W.  C.  Cole  the  within  account,  which  is  Justly  due  from 
the  within  Geor^re  Sanders;  and  I  hereby  authorize  the  said  W.  C. 
Cole  to  collect  the  same. 

Chicago,  March  10,  1911.  Jakm  Habtvl 

Assignment  of  Mortgage 

Know  all  Men  by  These  Preaenta,  That  I,  WlUlam  Bower,  the 
within  named  mortgagee,  for  a  consideration  of  Six  Hundred  Dol« 
iars,  hereby  assign,  transfer,  and  set  over  to  Henry  KUngman,  hie 
heirs  and  assigns,  the  within  named  instrument  of  mortgage  and  ail 
the  real  estate,  with  appurtenances  therein  mentioned  and  described, 
to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  forever,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the 
equity  and  right  of  redemption  of  the  within  named  James  Tundt, 
bis  heirs  and  assigns  therein. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  party  of  the  first  part  baa  hereunto  set 
his  hand  and  seal  this  fifth  day  of  April,  A«  u,  19 — y 

William  Bowbb.    [smix] 

Sealed  and  delivered  In  presence  of 

Bdwabd  Millbs. 

Assignment  with  Power  of  Attorney 

In  conilderation  of  the  turn  of  One  Thooaad  Dollsn  (the  noilpl  i| 
wUcfa  ic  hereby  admowledgeii),  I  do  hereby  salgB,  truiffer,  and  set  ofcff 
to  ICartla  Soott  (of  CbkigDb  nL)  eU  ny  ilgtal,  tUk^  aai  iaiMit  la  sid  If 
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Okere  dMoibt  uhail  And  I  hereby  oonBtltute  said  Martin  Boott  my  attuiMr* 
In  my  name  or  otherwlM,  but  at  his  own  costs  and  charges,  to  take  aU  legal 
■leasures  idilcfa  may  be  proper  or  necessary  for  the  complete  lecovecy  aiul 
•njoyaent  of  the  premises. 

Wltnaa  my  hand  and  seal  this  twentieth  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1904. 
fWHne—)  Henbt  Loho. 

Aialgnment  for  tfao  Benoflt  of  Oxeditort 

JtiMiP  oO  If  en  htf  Tksse  PrfenU,  That  whereas  I  WOllam  Oolflfafak 
■MNhaat  of  the  dty  of  Mlnneapolifl^  and  State  of  Minnesota,  am  Indebted 
to  TarkNis  penons  In  considerable  sums  of  money,  which  I  am  at  prewnt 
■nable  to  pay  in  full,  and  being  desirous  to  convey  all  my  property  for  the 
beasAt  of  my  creditors,  without  preference  or  priority  other  than  that  pro- 
Tided  by  law: 

Mow,  therefore,  I,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  of  tlM  earn  ol 
One  Dollar  paid  to  me  by  Oias.  Watson,  of  the  same  city  and  State,  do 
hereby  grant,  bargain,  sell,  assign,  and  convey  unto  the  aald  Oias.  Watson 
all  my  landa,  tenements,  goods,  and  chattels  of  erecy  name,  nature,  and 
deseriptloai  vhcresoerer  the  same  may  be,  excepting  and  wiser  Ting  only 
■iMh  pnperty  aa  is  ezempted  by  law  from  attachment. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  same  unto  the  aald  Ghas.  Watson.  In  trust  and 
tpniMenfiSb  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  aald  real  and  personal  estate  fbr  cash 
vpon  such  terms  and  conditlonB  as  In  his  Judgment  may  appear  best,  and 
apply  tbo  proceeds  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit: 

JHrat  To  pay  all  such  debu  aa  by  the  laws  of  the  Uhited  States  are 
•ntltled  to  preference  in  audi  cases. 

^•cwmL  To  pay  and  discharge  all  the  Just  and  reasonable  expenseai 
•osit  and  charges  of  executing  this  assignment. 

Tktrd,  To  distribute  and  pay  the  ramataider  of  aald  proceeds  to  the 
credtton  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  for  aU  debts  and  liabUitiea  which  he 
■lay  owor  xateably,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  claims. 

F^mrOL  The  residue  and  remainder  of  the  proceeds  of  said  sales.  If  any 
there  be,  shall  be  paid  over  to  me,  my  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  fifteenth 
day  of  February,  A.  D.  IINR 
Bxecuted  and  delivered  William  OouDBAan.    (bbaiJ 

In  prssenoe  of 
Jomf  MTsna, 


BAIL 

DsfinltioiL— Bail.is  florety  given  for  another's  appearanoe  H) 
Ooort  It  is  required  in  criminal  cases  generallj  and  in  civil 
eases  inTolTing  tort  or  fraud.  The  term  bail  is  applied  also  t%> 
the  sureties  themselTes,  and  to  the  amount  in  which  they  bind 
tfaemselTes  for  the  appearance  of  their  prindpaL 

XzeessiTe  BaJl.^The  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
ssreral  J9tates  provide  that  ezcessiTe  bail  shall  not  be  requiied. 
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Sail  Bond.— The  bond  given  bjr  the  sureties  is  termed  a  rtoog* 
nisrance,  and  in  case  the  prisoner  does  not  appear  for  trial,  or 
forfeits  his  bail,  as  it  is  termed,  the  sureties  have  to  pay  what* 
ever  sum  is  pledged  in  the  bail  bond  or  recognizance. 

Form  of  Bail  Bond  or  Recognizance 

Stats  of  Ilukois^  J 
County  of  Kane.    )       . 

This  day  personally  appeared  before  the  undersigned;  a  justice  of  the 
peace  In  and  for  said  county,  Charles  Selbert  and  Frank  Stanton,  all  of  Aurt>ra» 
In  said  County  aifd  State,  and  jointly  and  severally  acknowledged  themselves 
to  be  indebted  unto  the  people  of  the  State  of  lUinols,  In  the  sura  of  Five 
HundsiMf'DoUars,  to  be  levied  of  their  goods  and  chattels,  lands  and  iene* 
ments. 

Whereas,  the  above  bounden  Charles  Seibert.  on  the  tenth  day  of  Novein* 
ber,  A.  D.  1015,  was  brought  and  examined  by  and  before  John  Brown,  a 
Justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  county  aforesaid,  on  a  charge  preferred 
igalnst  the  said  Charles  Seibert,  for  [Aere  «to/e  <Ae  cffense  chargedl  in  said 
county,  and  the  further  examination  of  said  Charles  Seibert  having  been 
continued  to  the  ninth  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1915,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.» 
and  the  said  Charles  Seibert  having  been  adjudged  and  required  by  the  said 
Justioe  to  give  bonds,  as  required  by  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and 
provided,  for  his  appearance  to  answer  to  said  charge.  Now  .the  condition 
of  this  recognizance  is  such  that  if  the  above  bounden  Charles  Seibert  shall 
be  and  appear  before  the  undersigned,  at  his  oCRce,  in  the  city  of  Aurora* 
tn  said  county,  on  the  ninth  day.  of  December.  A.  D.  1015,  at  ten  o'clock. 
A.  M.,  then  and  there  to  answer  to  t'he  said  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  ei» 
said  charge,  and  abide  the  order  and  Judgment  of  said  court,  and  not  depart 
the  same  without  leave,  then  and  in  that  case  this  recognlsyice  to  beoome 
void,  otherwise  to  be  and  remain  in  full  force  .and  virtue. 
' '  As  witness  our  hands  and  seals  thii  tenth  day  of  November,  A.  D.  lOlS* 

Charles  Seibebt.    (sbal| 
.  r  .  Frank  Stanton,  .(seal)  • 

l*aken,  entered  into,  and  acknoMedgod  before  me  this  tenth  day  el 
Kovember,  A.  D.  1915. 

John  Brown» 
Justice  of  the  P( 


BAILMENTS 

Definition;— Bailment  is  a  delivery  of  goods  or  money  by  one 
peieon  to  another  in  trust*  for  some  special  purpose,  upon  a  con* 
tract,  expie68e4  or  implied,  that  the  trust  shall  be  faithfully 
executed. 

Karnes  of  Parties.— The  owner  of  the  goods  bailed  is  termed 
the  bailor,  and  the  person  to  whom  they  are  delivered  or  bailed^ 
the  haiU^ 
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.The  BaqKmilbility  of  BallaM  is  goTerned  by  the  oonaidenfcioii 
whether,  in  the  case  of  the  thing  bailed,  they  have  been  goiltj 
of  ordinaiy  neglect,  groes  negleot,  or  alight  neglect  Ordinarjf 
neglect  is  the  omission  of  that  care  which  every  man  of  oommom 
prodenoe  takes  of  his  own  obncems.  Oroea  negleet  is  want  of 
that  care  which  every  man  of  common  sense,  how  inattentiTo 
soever,  takes  of  his  own  property.  SligTU  neglect  is  the  omission 
of  that  diligence  which  every  circumspect  and  thoughtful  per^ 
son  uses  in  securing  his  own  goods  and  chattels. 

The  Enles  GoTeming  the  law  of  bailments  axe:  1.  A  bailee 
who  derives  no  benefit  from  his  undertaking  is  responsible  only 
for  gross  neglect,  or,  in  other  words,  for  a  violation  of  good 
fkith.  2.  A  bailee  who  alone  receives  benefit  from  the  bailment, 
is  responsible  for  slight  neglect.  8.  When  the  bailment  is 
beneficial  to  both  parties  the  bailee  must  answer  for  ordinary 
neglect  4  A  special  agreement  of  any  bailee  to  answer  for 
more  or  lees,  is  in  general  valid.  5.  All  bailees  are  answerable 
for  actual  fraud,  even  though  the  contrary  be  stipulated.  6.  No 
bailee  is  chargeable  for  a  Iok  by  inevitable  accident,  except  by 
special  agreement 

A  BoxTOwer  for  Use  is  responsible  for  slight  negligence. 

▲  Pawnee  is  ansvrerable  for  ordinary  neglect 

A  Depositary,  one  who  reoeiveB  goods  or  money  to  be  kept  foi 
the  bailee  without  a  recompense,  is  responsible  only  for  gros* 
neglect 

A  Oaaier  of  goods  or  money  without  reward  is  responsiUo 
only  for  gross  ne^eot,  or  breach  of  good  ftdth. 

A  Mvate  Oairier  for  hire,  l^  land  or  water,  is  answerable  for 
ordinary  neglect. 

The  Biier  of  a  Thing  is  answerable  for  ordinary  neglect 

A  Workman  for  Hire  must  answer  for  ordinary  neglect  of  the 
goods  intrusted  to  him,  and  apply  a  degree  of  skill  equal  to  hie 
imdertaking. 

AH  Bailees  Become  Besponsible  for  losses  by  casualty  or  vio- 
lence, after  thek  refusal  to  return  the  things  bailed,  on  a  lawful 

Boxxowers  and  ffireni  are  answerable  in  all  events,  if  they 
keep  the  things  borrowed  or  hired  after  the  stipulated  time,  or 
use  them  differently  from  their  agreement 

Depositaries  and  Pawnees  are  answerable,  in  all  events,  if 
they  use  the  things  deposited  or  pawned. 

Innkeepers.— An  innkeeper  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his 


doBMtlC^tilAfat Ibtfto^ ttd &  bouad to  talbsall pMAto oiM 
ti  ei)#  goodt^  hk  goMta.  He  is  rogudad  -m  mn  bamnfi 
cesponslble  for  iiiy  tn jiuy  or  loft»  not  oaiiaed  by  the  sot  of  CM^ 
^e  ootnmoo  enemj^  or  the  negkfot  or  fMilt  of  the  owimi 
wheD,  boweter*  a  gae«t  hM  the  ezelasl^e  keeping  ead  ooon* 
penoy  !i5f  i^  room*  the  Innkeeper  li  nol  liebte^  nor  where  fto 
guest  takes npon  hhneelf  the  oerrof  thegoods^or  nei^tfm^ 
use  ordinaxj  oantiott; 

,  Wsrehenismenare  Doond  only,to  tehe  rsQeoniWeend  ordjeeiy 
tare  of  the  goods  deposited  with  theai.  1ha%  tbqr  woold  nei 
be  liable  for  thefts,  or  for  loss  or  In jtories  oansed  bf  xetsi  iitilsse 
occasioned  by  their  went  of  proper  care,  eta  Their  ttabilMif 
commenoes  as  soon  as  the  goods  arrive  and  the  crane  ef  th* 
warehouse  Is  used  to  hdst  them  In,  and  It  terudnatee  Ihii 
momsftt  they  leave  his  premises.  The  wareliooseman*s  UaMHIy 
Is  nsualY  ^^  "^  limited  by  receipts  which  they  give  for  the 
goods  d^nsited,  ^d  which  pass  from  hand  to  hand  by  asi^igt* 
ment    See  WarehouHng. 

IVhazflngers."— A  wharfinger  is  one  who  keeps  a  wharf  for  the 
imrpose  of  raving  goods  on  hire.  E((irespoBalbfni^|SSittil|i 
to  that  of  a  wajtehonsemaq* 

BANKRUPTCT 

&inicniptey  is  a  system  Qf  procedure  for  the  aimlni^brfttldn  of 
the  afikirs  of  insolvent  debtors,  or  baaknipts,  the  dlstribatloa  o( 
their  property  among  their  crediton^  and  the  discharge  of  tM 
debtors  from  further  accountabili^  for  their  debts. 

The  National  Bsnknvtsy  Law*  approved  July  1, 189S;  pcovldst 
for  a  complete  system  of  bankruptcy,  to  be  uniform  throu^hovl 
the  United  Statee  and  administered  by  the  United  flialei 
courts^ 

Vohmtaiy  Bankrupts.^^yll^moit,  exe^  a  tdtinfdpal  tiSh 
rond.  insurance  or  boukiug  corporation,  shall  bf  entttted  to  tht 
lieneflt  of  this  act  os  a  vcluutaiy  bankrupts 

Znvehmtsxy  Bankrupts.-*Auy  nAtOral  person  (^cept  a  wi|^ 
Earner  of  a  iierson  engaged  chiefly  in  fanning  or  the 
tillage  of  the  soil),  any  nulucorporated  compaigr,  iiod 
any.  moneyed  or  business,  or  commercial  corporatlcn, 
except  a  municipal  railroad.  Insurance  or  banking  cor* 
Iteration,  owing  debts  to  the  amount  of  one  Ukhis* 
fiMl   Utfllan    or   over,   may    be   ailjudged    an    Inrotuntery 
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bankrapt  upon  default  or  an  impartial  trial,  and  shall  be  sabjeol 
to  the  provisions  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act.  Private 
bankers,  but  not  national  banks  or  banks  incorporated  under  State 
or  Territorial  laws,  may  be  adjudged  involuntary  bankrupts. 

Acts  of  Bankruptcy.— The  National  Bankrupt  Lav  defines  aa 
•ot  of  bankruptcy  by  a  person  to  consist  of  his  having  conveyed* 
transferred,  concealed,  or  removed,  any  part  of  his  property* 
with  intent  to  hinder,  delay,  or  defraud  his  creditors,  or  any  of 
them;  or  transferred,  while  insolvent,  any  portion  of  his  prop- 
erty to  one  or  more  of  his  creditors,  with  intent  to  prefer  such 
creditors  over  his  other  creditors;  or  suffered  or  permitted, 
while  insolvent,  any  creditor  to  obtain  a  preference  through 
legal  proceedings  and  not  having  at  least  five  days  before  a  sale 
or  final  disposition  of  any  property  affected  by  such  preference 
▼aoated  or  discharged  such  preference;  or  made  a  general 
assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors;  or  admitted  in  writ- 
ing his  inability  to  pay  his  debts  and  his  willingness  to  bs 
Adjudged  a  bankrupt  on  that  ground. 

Plooeedisgs.— -A  bankrupt  may  of  his  own  motion  offer  to  snr- 
jrender  his  property  to  the  administration  of  V^  United  States 
court  and  ask  for  his  discharge  in  voluntary  bankruptcy,  or 
creditors  may  apply  to  the  court  to  compel  a  bankrupt  to  turn 
over  his  property  to  be  administered  under  the  act  for  the  bene- 
ilt  of  the  creditors.  A  petition  may  be  filed  against  a  person 
who  is  insolvent  and  who  has  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy* 
within  four  months  after  the  commission  of  such  act  Such 
time  shall  not  expire  until  four  months  after  the  date  of  the 
recording  or  registering  of  the  transfer  or  assignment,  when  the 
•ot  consists  in  having  made  a  transfer  of  any  of  his  property 
with  intent  to  hinder,  delay  or  defraud  his  creditors  or  for  the 
imrpoee  of  giving  a  preference  or  a  general  assignment  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors,  if  by  law  such  recording  or  registering  is 
vequired  or  permitted;  or  if  it  is  not,  from  the  date  when  the 
taMficiary  takes  notorious,  exclusive  or  continuous  pomesrion  of 
the  property,  unless  the  petition  creditors  have  received  aotoal 
notice  of  such  transfer  or  assignment. 

The  Froceedings  Once  Inaugurated  and  the  adjudication  in 
liankruptcy  having  been  made,  the  court  proceeds  to  take  charge 
of  the  bankrupt's  property,  and  administer  the  same  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditors,  and  determine  all  questions  which  may 
arise  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  bankrupt  or  the  crsditony 
either  as  against  the  bankrupt  or  as  between  themselveB  Is 
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aooordanoe  with  the  above^praioribed  powen.  A  trostM  ts 
appointed,  either  seleoted  b j  the  ofediton  at  A  meeting  oalled 
for  that  purpose  or,  in  case  they  fidl  to  eeleot  a  tmsteeb  one  ts 
appointed  hj  the  Court  His  dutj  is  to  ooUeot  the  ptoper^* 
realize  on  tlie  same  in  suoh  manner  as  may  be  for  the  best  Inter^ 
ests  of  all  oonoemed,  and  ultimately  distribute  the  same  amons 
the  oreditoTB  in  sudh  proportions  as  thej  may  be  adjudicated  io 
be  entitled  thereto. 

Beferees.— As  all  questions,  both  of  law  and  fsot,  In  rslatioii 
to  the  propertj  or  the  rights  of  the  various  parties  must  bo 
decided  in  the  bankruptcy  proeeeding;  it  Is  provided  that  ref- 
erees be  appointed,  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  hearing 
the  allegations  and  testimony  of  all  parties  and  deciding  all  sudh 
questions  that  may  arise.  Each  esse,  as  it  comes  upb  Is  assigned 
to  some  referee»  whose  duty  it  is  to  adjudicate  and  pass  upon  all 
such  questions  arising  therein  in  the  Urst  instance^  the  right 
being  reserved  to  any  parties  to  appeal  from  the  deoisloii  of  the 
referee  to  the  United  States  District  Court 

The  Duties  of  the  Seftoee  are  substantially  of  a  Judloial  ohai^ 
acter,  and  he  occupies  much  the  position  of  a  Judge  of  primary 
resort,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Court  tnd  is  required  to  take 
the  same  oath  of  olBoe  as  that  prescribed  for  judges  of  the 
United  States  courts.  By  Seotion  88  of  the  act  the  refteee  is 
Invested  with  jurisdiction  to  consider  all  petitions  referred  to 
him  by  the  clerks,  make  adjudications  or  dismiss  the  petition; 
ezerdse  the  powers  vested  in  courts  of  bankruptcy  for  the 
administering  of  oaths  to  and  the  eyamination  of  witassws,  and 
for  requiring  the  production  of  documents  in  prooeedlngi  before 
him,  except  the  power  of  commitment  ftod,  in  the  abssnoe  of 
the  Judge,  to  exercise  all  his  powers  for  taking  ptissssslon  and 
releasing  the  property  of  a  bankrupt  and  to  perform  such  part 
of  the  duties  of  the  courts  of  bankruptcy  as  they  may  presoriba 
by  rules  and  orders,  excepting  only  questions  arising  on  applioi^ 
tions  of  bankrupts  for  compositions  or  discharges. 

AU  questions  in  regard  to  the  property  or  assets  or  rights  of 
the  creditors  and  persons  interested  come  before  the  refttee  fov 
hearing  and  determination,  subject  to  the  right  of  appeaL 
After  the  rights  of  all  parties  have  been  asoertalned  and  deter- 
mined, and  the  property  has  been  realised  upon.  It  Is  dlstributsd 
among  tne  creditors. 

tfotioe  to  Creditors.— Detailed  provisions  are  made  in  the  aol 
lor  giTing  notice  to  all  oreditom  and  other  persons  Interested  to 
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tbe  osUte  of  the  pendency  of  the  prooeedings,  the  payment 
declaration  of  dividenda  and  other  matters,  and  proyiding  mefel^ 
ode  whereby  all  parties  interested  may  be  heard  on  all  subjeol* 
arising  in  the  ooorse  of  the  proceedings. 

Ooniironiises.— Proyision  is  made  in  the  act  for  allowing  bank* 
ropts  to  compromise  or  settle  with  their  creditors  by  a  proceed- 
ing known  as  composition  proceedings,  whereby,  if  a  bankrupt 
and  a  majority  of  his  creditors  agree  upon  some  basis  of  settle- 
ment,  the  same,  if  approved  by  the  Court,  shall  become 
binding  upon  all  creditors.  The  decision  of  the  question  as  to 
the  appRnral  of  oompoeitions  and  granting  discharges  to  a  bank- 
rupt from  his  debts  is  specifically  reserved  by  the  act  to  the 
judges  of  the  United  States  courts;  but  the  Court,  by  virtue  of 
its  general  powers,  may  refer  such  matters  to  the  referee  to  take 
testimony  and  report  to  the  Court  his  opinion  thereon. 

Defense.— It  Is  made  a  oomplete  defense  to  any  proceedings  im 
bankruptcy  to  allege  and  prove  that  the  party  proceeded  agsJnet 
was  not  insolvent  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  'petitioB 
against  him. 

Dnties  of  Aankrapts.— The  bankrupt  shall  (1)  attend  the 
first  meeting  of  his  creditors,  if  directed  by  the  court  or  a  judge 
thersof  to  do  so,  and  the  hearing  upon  his  application  for  a  die- 
ohaigeb  if  filed;  (2)  comply  with  all  lawful  orders  of  the  oouri; 
(8)  esamine  the  correctness  of  all  proofs  of  claims  filed  agalnal 
his  estate;  (4)  execute  and  deliver  such  papers  as  shall  be 
ordered  by  the  court;  (6)  execute  to  his  trustee  transfers  of  all 
his  pcoperty  in  foreign  countries;  (6)  immediately  intem  his 
trustee  of  any  attempt,  by  his  creditors  or  other  persons,  to 
evade  the  provisions  of  this  act,  coming  to  his  knowledge;  (7)  in 
case  of  any  person  having  to  his  knowledge  proved  a  fsbe  olaim 
against  hh  estate,  dispose  that  faat  immediately  to  his  trustee; 
(fi)  piepaxe«  make  oatU  to,  and  file  in  court  within  ten  days, 
unless  further  time  is  granted,  after  the  adjudication  if  an 
invdhmtary  bankrupt,  and  with  the  petition  if  a  voluntary 
bankrupt^  a  schedule  of  his  property,  showing  the  amount  and 
kind  of  property*  the  location  thereof,  its  money  value  in  detail 
and  a  liiAt  of  his  creditors,  showing  their  residences,  if  known  (if 
vnkttown  that  feet  to  be  stated),  the  amount  due  each  of  tbem» 
Hm  oiMMHeratian  thereof,  the  security  held  by  them,  if  aqyt  and 
a  dafan  lor  suoh  exemptions  as  he  may  be  entitled  to^  all  in 
trtpWeaH  ooib  oopy  of  each  for  the  clerk,  one  for  the  referee^ 
■Be  Ibr  the  trustee;  and  (9)  when  present  at  the  first 
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lug  of  hk  orediton.  and  at  sooh  other  times  as  the  court  shaU 
oxder*  submit  to  an  examination  oonoeming  the  oondooting  of 
his  bnsinessi  the  oanse  of  his  bankruptoy,  his  dealings  with  hie 
oieditors  and  other  persons,  the  amount,  kind,  and  whersabottts 
of  his  property,  and,  in  addition,  all  matters  which  may  affect 
the  administration  and  settlement  of  his  estate;  but  no  testi* 
mony  given  by  him  shall  be  offered  in  evidence  against  him  i» 
any  criminal  proceedings. 

Ptovided,  however,  that  he  shaU  not  be  required  to  attend  m 
meeting  of  his  creditors,  or  at  or  for  an  examination  at  a  plac» 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant  from  his  homa 
or  principal  place  of  business,  or  to  examine  claims  except  whei» 
presented  to  him,  unless  orflered  by  the  court,  or  a  judge 
thereof,  for  cause  shown,  and  the  bankrupt  shall  be  paid  his 
actual  expenses  from  the  estate  when  examined  or  required  to 
attend  at  any  place  other  than  the  city»  town,  or  village  of  his 
sesidence* 

Oosts.— The  aim  of  the  act  has  been  to  make  the  expense  of 
the  proceedings  depend  largely  upon  the  amount  of  the  property 
involved,  and  the  compensation  of  the  referees  is  fixed  subetan* 
tially  at  1  per  cent  on  the  amount  distributed  to  the  creditors  in 
€nrdinary  cases,  where  the  assets  are  distributed  by  the  Court» 
and  one-half  of  1  per  cent  in  composition  cases,  and  the  trustees 
^rho  have  charge  of  the  actual  management  of  the  bankrupt's 
gttoperty  receive  as  compensation  such  commissions  on  amounts 
faid  out  by  them  as  dividends  as  the  Court  may  allow,  not  t<> 
exceed,  however,  8  per  cent  on  the  first  |0|000,  2  per  cent  on  tha 
second  10,000,  and  1  per  cent  on  all  sums  in  excess  of  $10,000. 

Disehaige  of  Debtor.-^Any  person  may,  after  the  expiraUois 
of  one  month  and  within  the  next  twelve  months  subsequent  ta 
being  adjudged  a  bankrupt*  file  an  application  for  a  discharge^ 
«r  if  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  that  the  bankrupt  was  unavoid-' 
eJ)ly  prevented  from  filing  such  application  within  said  time,  it 
snay  be  filed  within  the  next  six  months.  The  judge  shall  hear 
the  application  for  discharge,  and  all  such  pleas  and  proofs  as 
may  be  made  in  opposition  tiiereta  Applicants  are  to  be  dis* 
charged  unless  they  have  committed  offenses  punishable  by 
imprisonment,  as  provided  In  the  act,  or  with  fraudulent  Intent 
to  oonoeal  their  true  financial  condition  and  in  contemplation  of 
bankruptcy,  destroyed,  concealed  or  failed  to  keep  books  of 

account  or  records  from  which  their  true  condition  might  be 
ascertained. 
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The  oonfirmatioii  of  a  composition  shall  disoharge  the  fiaiik^ 
rapt  from  his  debts,  other  than  those  agreed  to  be  paid  tj  the 
terms  of  the  oomposition,  and  those  not  affected  by  a  discharge. 

Discharges  may  be  revoked  on  the  ground  of  ffttod. 

Liability  of  Oo-Debtor  or  Surety.— The  liability  of  a  penmi 
who  is  a  co-debtor  with,  or  guarantor,  or  in  any  manner  a  surety 
for  a  bankrupt,  shall  not  be  altered  by  the  discharge  of  suck 
bankrupt. 

Iffect  of  IMsebarge.— A  discharge  in  bankruptcy  shall  rslaaae 
a  bankrupt  from  all  his  provable  debts,  except  such  as  are  due 
ia  a  tax  levied  by  the  United  States,  the  State»  county*  districts 
er  mimioipality  in  which  he  resides;  judgments  in  actions  for 
ftraud,  or  obtE^ning  property  by  false  pretenses  or  fblse  lepm- 
sentations,  or  for  willful  and  malicious  injuries  to  the  person  or 
property  of  another;  debts  which  have  not  been  duly  scheduled 
in  time  for  proof  and  allowance,  with  the  name  of  the  credifeoi; 
If  known  to  the  bankrupt,  unless  such  creditor  bad  notice  or 
actual  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  in  bankruptc^t  or  debts 
which  were  created  by  his  fraud,  embeEslement,  mlsapproptiar 
ftion,  or  defalcation,  while  acting  as  an  officer  or  in  any  fldnoiaqr 
vslation  or  capaoity. 

BONDS 

A  Bond  is  an  instrument  in  writing  whereby  one  pecBoa  binds 
kimself  (or  several  persons  bind  themselves)  to  another  or  othaM 
lo  pay  a  sum  of  money,  to  abide  l>y  an  award,  or  to  do  aome  law* 
ful  act»  or  not  to  do  some  particular  thing  or  things  speoifled  in 
the  condition  of  the  bond. 

tfamss  of  Partie8.~The  person  who  gives  the  bond  and  m 
binds  himself  is  called  the  Migor^  the  person  receiving  the  bond 
is  called  the  Migee. 

Hinds  of  Bonds.— If  there  is  no  stipulation  In  the  bond  thai 
the  obligor  shall  suffer  any  penalty  in  case  of  nonperf onnanoe^ 
the  bond  is  called  a  Hmple  one.  But  there  generally  is  a  oondi* 
tion  added  that  if  the  obligor  does  some  particular  act,  the  obli* 
gation  shall  be  void,  or  else  shall  remain  in  full  force,  as 
^yment  of  rent,  performance  of  covenants  in  a  deed,  or  repay- 
ment of  a  principal  sum  of  momiBf  borrowed  of  the  obUjgee,  with 
interest;  which  principal  earn  usually  is  one-half  of  the 
earn  specified  in  the  bond. 
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Seal  Required.— Bonds,  at  common  law,  must  be  under  seal, 
ttie  seal  Tw^ving  proof  of  consideration  uxmecessaiy. 

Forfeitoie.— -In  case  of  a  failure  to  perform  the  condition,  tbm 
obligee  can  recoyer  onlj  his  principal,  interest,  and  expenses,  if 
the  bond  was  giyen  to  secure  the  payment  of  money ;  and  if 
given  to  secure  the  performance  of  a  covenant,  he  can  recover 
•nly  reasonable  damages  for  the  breach. 

Aetion  On«— Bonds  belong  to  the  class  of  obligations  known  ae 
tpeeidlHes,  and,  like  other  sealed  instruments,  are  in  force  by 
statute  in  most  of  the  States  for  twenty  years,  or  during  mutdk 
tfme  as  the  special  statute  of  the  State  may  provide. 

Fonn  of  Simple  Bond 

Know  «U  Men  bv  These  Presents,  That  I,  WUUam  Jenklm,  of  the  dty 
jyf  Dallas.  State  of  Texas,  am  held  and  flimly  bound  unto  James  Stevens,  of 
the  dty  and  State  aforesaid,  in  the  sum  of  Five  Hundied  Dollars,  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  to  the  said  James  Stevens,  or  his 
assigns;  to  which  payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made  on  or  before  the  flrsl 
day  of  Hay,  1912;  I  bind  myself,  my  heirs,  executors,  and  adiiiinistratoiSb 
firmly  by  these  i)resents. 

In  Teehmany  Whereof^  I,  WOliam  Jenkins,  have  set  my  hand  and  sell 
!•  this  instrument  on  the  first  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  «M 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven. 

William  Jbnkinsl    (/beai^ 
■xecuted  and  delivered 

In  presence  of 

WUJLUlf  BODOSBB, 

LouiB  Woods. 

Oeneral  form  of  Bond«  with  Condition 

Know  oil  Men  by  These  Presents,  That  I,  John  Taylor,  of  TJn^yiin,  m 
ike  county  ef  Logan,  State  of  Illinois,  am  firmly  bound  unto  Harvey  Newmaiu 
«f  the  place  aforesaid,  in  the  sum  of  One  Thousand  Dollars,  to  be  paid  to  Um 
•aid  John  Taylor,  or  his  legal  representatives:  to  which  payment,  to  be  made^ 
I  bind  myself,  my  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators  fiim^  by  thee* 
presents. 

Sealed  with  my  seaL    Dated  the  fifth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  tSlL 

The  condition  of  the  above  obligation  is  such  that.  If  the  above  bounded 
f  ohn  Taylor,  his  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators,  shall  promptly  pay  the  suns 
of  Five  Hundred  Dollars  in  four  equal  annual  payments  from  the  date  hereof, 
with  annual  interest,  then  the  above  obligation  to  be  of  no  effect;  otherwise 
to  be  tn  fun  force  and  valid. 

4oBM  Tatlob.    (bbaU 
0igned,  seale4»  and  deUvered 

in  presence  of 

RWTHAKP  LOV* 
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Bond  to  a  Corporation 

Rnow  all  Men  hy  These  Preaenta,  That  I,  Chas.  Greene,  of  Terre 
Haute,  Vigo  County,  State  of  Indiana,  am  flrroly  bound  to  tho  Terre 
Haute  Plow  Manufacturing:  Company  in  the  sum  of  Ten  Thousand 
Dollars,  to  be  paid  to  the  said  company,  or  their  assigns,  for  which 
payment,  to  be  made,  I  bind  myself  and  representatives  firmly  by 
these  presents.  Sealed  with  my  seaL  Dated  this  third  of  June* 
1911.  The  condition  of  the  above  bond  is  such  that  if  I,  the  said 
Chas.  Greene,  or  ray  legal  representatives,  shall  pay  unto  the  Terre 
Haute  Plow  Manufacturinfir  Company,  or  assigns.  Five  Thousand 
Dollars  in  two  equal  payments,  viz:  Two  Thousand  Five  Hundred 
Dollars  March  let,  1912,  and  Two  Thousand  Five  Hundred  I>ollar8 
July  Ist,  1912,  then  the  above  to  be  void;  otherwise  to  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect  Ckas,  Grbbkb.     [sbaiJ 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  * 
in  presence  of  > 

F^fUED  Brown. 

Bond  of  Indemnltj 

Know  all  Men  hy  These  Preaenta,  That  I,  Phillip  Barrows,  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  am  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  Warren  Hasel- 
teen,  of  the  same  place,  in  the  sum  of  Two  Thousand  Dollars,  to  be 
paid  to  the  said  Warren  Hazelteen,  his  executors,  or  administratorsp 
for  which  payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  I  do  bind  myself;  my 
heirs,  executors,  and  administrators  firmly  by  these  presents. 

Sealed  with  my  seal.    Dated  this  10th  day  of  February,  1911. 

Whereas,  Warren  Haselteen  Is  about  to  employ  by  nephew,  Harry 
R  Hall,  as  cashier  in  his  storey  for  the  term  of  one  year  fitim 
March  Ist,  1911. 

Now  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such  that  if  the  said 
Harry  R.  Hall  shall  fully  perform  all  the  duties  of  his  said  employ- 
ment, and  promptly  and  correctly  account  for  and  pay  over  all  the 
money  or  property  of  the  said  Warren  Haselt^n  which  may  oome 
into  his  hands  during  its  course,  then  this  obligation  shall  be  void; 
otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force.  Phillip  Barbowb.  CsaiL] 
Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  i 
in  presence  of  > 

Hiram  Jonbs, 
William  Smith.  * 

BROKERS 

A  Broker  Is  an  agent  who  is  employed  to  transact  business 
for  others.  His  provinco  Is  to  find  buyers  and  sellers  and 
bring  them  together  to  make  their  bargains,  or  to  transact  for 
them  the  business  of  such  buying  and  selling.  In  law,  he  Is 
regarded  as  a  middleman,  or  intermediate  negotiator  between 
the  principals  on  both  sides  of  the  negotiation  conducted  by  him. 

Classes  of  Brokers^^Brokers  are  divided  into  different 
dflSBCfl,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  property  in  which  th^  deaL 
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Bill  and  Note  Brokers  are  those  who  buy  and  sell  for 
otlers  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  and  notes. 

Exchange  Brokers  buy  and  sell  uncurrent  money,  and  deal 
in  exchanges  relating  to  money  in  different  countries. 

Insurance  Brokers  act  for  the  owners  of  property  in  ob- 
taining insurance  upon  it,  settling  losses,  etc. 

Merchandise  Brokers  buy  and  sell  property,  known  as  mer- 
chandise, for  others. 

Pawnbrokers,  though  called  brokers,  are  really  principals. 

Real  Estate  Brokers  buy  and  sell  real  estate  or  mortgages 
on  real  estate  for  others. 

Shipping  Brokers  deal  with  the  purchase  and  sale  of  ves- 
sels, procure  freights,  etc. 

Stock  Brokers  buy  and  sell  for  others  the  stock  and  bonds 
of  railroads,  etc. 

MERCHANDISE  BROKER^S  FORMS 

Memorandum  to  be  Given  to  the  Seller 

New  York,  June   10,   19 — , 

Messrs.  Whitk,  Ludlow  &  Co.^ 

41  Broadway. 

We  have  sold  to-day  on  your  account  to  William  Holsworth.  450 
22d  St.,  the  following:  ffoods :  1,000  ounces  Sulphate  of  Quinine 
B.  and  O.  at  12.75  per  ounce. 

Respectfully, 

Merriam  &  Chapzk,  Brokera 

Memorandum  to  be  Given  to  the  Buyer 

New  York,  June  10,  19 — . 

liR.  William  Holsworth, 

450  22d  St. 

We  have  to-day  for  your  account,  from  White,  Ludlow  St  Co., 
the  following:  1,000  ounces  Sulphate  of  Quinine  B.  and  G.  at  I2.7S 
per  ounce. 

Respectfully, 

Merriam  &  Chapin,  Brokers. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

A  Oommission  Merchant  is  one  to  whom  goods  are  sent  for 
sale,  and  who  charges  a  certain  per  cent  on  the  price  of  the 
goods  sold  for  his  service,  which  is  called  commisBton* 

Farmers  and  manufacturers  who  have  large  quantities  of 
goods  to  sell  send  them  to  the  cities  to  the  commission  mer- 
chant, who  sells  them  for  them. 
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Commiaaion  merchants  art,  therefore^  agents  to  sell  and  the 
owners  of  the  goods  are  their  principals.  These  duties  and 
responsibilities  are  in  gensral  like  those  of  other  agents. 

DntieStf— nie  whole  business  is  one  of  contract  for  personal 
senriees.  The  merchant's  chief  aim  is  to  sell  the  goods  for  the 
best  price  he  can  get,  and  pay  over  the  money  when  collected^ 
after  he  has  deducted  his  commission.  He  must  obey  the  or- 
ders of  his  principal,  conduct  the  business  skillfully  and  care- 
folly,  and  render  true  accounts  when  called  upon.  He  must 
not  inake  his  own  interests  averse  to  those  of  his  principal 

Authority*— This  is  as  conferred  upon  him  by  special  agree- 
ment, but  often  the  commission  merchant  is  left  to  conduct  the 
business  according  to  his  own  Judgment  and  in  the  way  such 
business  is  usually  conducted. 

Responsibility  to  PrineipaL — If  he  violates  in  any  way  the 
agr^ment,  disobeys  instructions,  or  is  negligent,  then  he  is 
responsible  to  his  principal  for  any  loss  that  may  result  from  it. 

When  left  to  exercise  his  own  judgment^  he  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  any  loss  that  may  result  from  making  a  mistake. 

If  he  be  given  authority  to  sell  on  credit,  and  the  buyer  fails 
to  pay,  the  owner  must  lose,  not  the  commission  merchant. 

The  Ooainissionr— To  this  he  is  entitled  when  he  has  per- 
formed his  service.  When  selling  on  credit,  he  is  entitled  to  his 
commission  when  the  sale  is  effected,  whether  the  principal 
gets  his  pay  or  not. 

But  if  in  any  way  he  breaks  his  contract,  he  loses  his  claim 
to  any  commission  on  that  transaction. 

Gnaranty  Commission* — Sometimes  the  commission  is,  by 
agreement,  made  to  guarantee  payment  by  the  party  to  whom 
the  goods  are  sold.  In  such  cases  he  is  responsible  to  the 
owner  if  the  buyer  does  not  pay. 

Advanees« — Frequently  the  commission  merchant  advances 
to  the  owner,  before  he  has  made  any  sales,  some  i>ortion  of 
what  he  thinks  the  goods  are  worth. 

When  the  sale  is  made  he  deducts  this  amount,  with  his 
commission,  from  what  he  realizes  from  the  sale. 

ZJen  npon  Goods*— His  principal  can  revoke  his  authority 
and  take  his  goods  away  at  any  nme,  but  if  the  merchant  has 
in  tiie  meantime  incun^  any  expense  he  can  hold  the  goods 
onto  his  expenses  or  outlays  are  made  good. 

The  role  in  law  is:  A  commission  merchant  has  a  right  to 
keep  all  goods  of  his  principal's  which  are  in  his  hand  until 
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te  liM  baen  paid  aU  Mounfaiio&t  adtAfitiai  ifid  ii^^ 
By  thifl  g«iiertil  lien  b«  ein  k*^  aiky  good%  wkMMr  tht  dM 

arose  in  oonneotion  with  them  or  with  others. 

ftfllatioii  to  the  Bti3rer.--If  the  otmer  of  the  goodi  If  nado 
known  to  the  buyer,  thtti  the  oofomiaidoii  mntibiM  ikmmm  la 
general  no  reeponslbilil^  hiniMlf,  but  if  baiayii  aofthl&g  about 
who  owns  the  goodf,  or  eelk  tham  as  bis  own,  aollttf  aa  ffttl' 
olpal,  he  assames  all  the  rfSpODilbUi^  of  tba  IMlMtfali 


CORPORATIONS 

A  Oerporation  is  a  body  oreated  1^  law,  oomposed  of  ladlvldi^ 
all  united  under  a  oommon  niunei  iaTsated  with  oertaia  powan 
and  f  unotions,  and  perpetuated  by  a  aaooossion  of  mamben^  aa 
that  the  body  oontinues  the  same  notwithstanding  the  ohanga 
eC  the  ihdlTiduals  who  oompose  it 

Bow  Oreated«-^3orporations  are  orsated  by  spaoial  oharaoUr 
of  the  legislatttre«  or  formed  by  Tolontary  assooiation  of  mamr 
bers  under  a  general  law.  The  neoesaary  forma  far  organidng 
a  oorporation  under  tha  lawa  of  the  diffavent  Btates  are  usaaOy 
to  be  had  on  appUoation  to  the  fieoretary  of  Btatab  and  sarra  aa  a 
gtdda  to  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken  to  off eot  an  laoorpoeatioiii 

The  Oharter  is  the  instrument  ambodyi&g  tha  li^ta  and 
frifilages  granted  to  the  iBoovpoiatad  body* 

Iha  Capital  Modi  la  the  iBoo^r  paid  is  to  oaixy  o&  tha  bittbaai 
of  the  corporation. 

A  ghara  is  ana  ol  tha  aqaal  parts  laeto  whlcb  tfaa  akook  oaaai^ 
ital  is  divided. 

gtoekholdeis  aia  tha  ownars  of  ooa  or  oMxta  shana  of  atook 

A  Oartlflcate  of  gto^  Ja  a  writtsa  atatamant  setting  forth  tha 
munbar  and  value  of  the  sharca  to  whioh  tha  holder  is  antitladi 

Tha  Par  Value  of  ttook  is  the  amoa«*  naoMd  aa  each  Aaaoa;  it 
it  also  called  the  namlnai  taloa. 

Tha  Maikat  Vahia  is  the  sum  for  which  sharea  will  salL  fhay 
aia  said  to  be  at  par  wbea  they  sell  at  thefar  aomlaal  Talii% 
4bov$par,  or  at  a  premium,  whan  thay  sell  lor  moiak  andhibM 
par  when  they  sell  for  less  than  their  nominal  valuoi 

The  yrwaiom  or  Diaeoimt  on  stook  la  oooiputed  i^  a 
par  oant  on  tha  orighaal  nominal  vahia  ol  tha  ihaiaa 

IkalMadMack  lagivw  to  moqm  aone  abUgattai  atf  tha 
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foCBfekm  and  takes  preferenoe  of  the  ordinary  or  common  etoo^ 
and  the  holders  are  entitled  to  a  fixed  per  oent  oat  of  the  earn* 
Ingi  of  the  corporation  before  a  diyidend  can  be  declared  on  th» 
oomaon  stock. 

DMdends  are  the  declared  shares  of  the  profits  due  the  stock- 
holders after  all  expenses  have  been  paid. 

H^  Corporations  Act.— A  corporation  acts  throngh  its  officers 
or  authorized  agents.  Its  business  must  be  done  in  its  corporate 
name  and  in  harmony  with  its  charter. 

8eaL— Every  corporation  is  required  to  have  what  is  called  m 
eorporate  aeal^  which  consists  of  an  engraved  stamp  bearing 
some  device  or  inscription  identifying  the  corporation,  and  an 
impression  of  this  seal  is  required  to  be  attached  to  certam 
written  instruments  executed  by  the  corporation.  Its  use  is  not 
necessary  in  ordinary  business  transactions,  but  only  in  the 
execution  of  solemn  instruments,  such  as  deeds,  bonds,  mort- 
gages, eta 

IilaliQity«--Corporations  are  liable  for  contracts  made  by  their 
duly  authorized  agent  within  the  scope  of  his  authority,  as  woU 
•8  for  trespasses  or  torts  committed  by  such  agent  under  author- 
Uj  of  such  corporations. 

The  stockholders  are  individually  liable  to  the  corporation's 
creditors  to  extent  fixed  by  statute  under  which  the  company  is 
likoorporated.  Usually  they  are]  not  made  liable  beyond  the 
smount  of  stock  held  by  theuL 

tuits  9y  and  Against— A  corporation*  may  be  plaintiff  or 
defendant  in  a  suit  at  law  or  in  equity.  r*«^  notice  or  summons 
is  served  upon  any  of  the  executive  officers. 

Quaranteed  Itoek  is  stock  upon  which  a  certain  dividend  Is 
guaranteed. 

Watered  Itook  is  stock  issued  to  shareholders  without  any 
Inoreaae  of  the  actual  capital  of  the  corporation.  Sometimes 
the  charter  of  a  corporation  forbids  the  declaring  of  a  dividend 
exceeding  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  par  value  of  the  stock.  In 
ttia  oaseithe  directors  may  find  it  desirable  to  "water"  the 
elook,  that  is,  issue  additional  shares.  This  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  shares  of  course  reduces  the  percentage  of  dividend, 
eltbough  the  same  profit,  in  the  aggregate,  is  secured  to  the 
itockholders. 

Ociperattops  of  One  State  may  do  Business-ln  Another.— As  a 
general  rule  corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of  one  State 
ere  privileged  to  do  business  in  other  States,  and  this  fact  Is 
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taken  adrantagd  of  by  persons  who  desire  to  organise  with  m 
small  paid  up  capital  and  wish  to  do  business  in  a  State  that 
requires  a  large  proportion  of  the  capital  to  be  paid  up.  For 
instance,  a  company  can  organize  in  Maine  for  $100,000  on  m 
paid  up  capital  of  $25  and  do  business  in  a  State  that  requires 
a  large  proportion  of  the  capital  stock  of  corporations  organ* 
ized  therein  to  be  paid  up.  This  is  why  many  corporations 
doing  business  in  the  large  cities  of  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
etc,  are  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey. 

Dissolution  of  Oorporationsr-Oorporatlons  are  In  theory 
immortal,  but  practically  they  can  be  terminated  in  various 
ways.  If  a  corporation  violates  its  charter,  it  loses  the  right  to 
continue  its  existence.  It  may  also  be  terminated  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature  when  the  law  that  created  it  has  reserved  the 
right  to  dissolve  or  to  abolish  it.  A  corporation  limited  as  to 
time  is  of  course  dissolved  at  the  expiration  of  such  time. 

When  dissolved,  the  debts  of  the  corporation  must  be  paid 
out  of  the  assets,  and  what  remains  beyond  that  is  divided 
among  the  stockholders. 

Xrf^nd  Granted  to  a  Corporation  reverts  back  to  the 
grantor  when  it  is  no  longer  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  granted.  If  used  for  another  purpose,  or  not  used  at  all, 
the  grantor  can  claim  it  as  forfeited. 

nie  Stock  Exchange  is  a  place  where  "stocks,"  or  in  other 
words,  securities  of  governments,  railroads  and  other  corpora- 
tions, are  bought  and  sold.  The  London  and  New  York  stock 
exchanges  are  the  chief  associations  of  their  kind  in  the  world* 

Stock  exchanges  perform  a  number  of  useful  functions,  only  a 
few  of  which  can  be  indicated  here.  The  body  of  dealers  find  it 
convenient,  if  not  necessary,  to  have  a  place  where  they  may 
meet  to  transact  business  among  themselves.  Here  they  have 
the  advantage  of  the  latest  intelligence,  of  the  exchanges 
themselves,  from  all  the  leading  associations  of  the  same  l^d 
throughout  the  world*  The  result  is  that,  owing  to  the  keen 
competition  of  the  buyers  and  sellers,  prices  are  prompQy 
adjusted  to  existing  conditions  of  supply  and  demand,  and  ex* 
cenive  and  ruinous  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  securities  are 
thus  obviated.  The  declaration  of  a  good  or  bad  dividend  on 
mining  or  railroad  shares,  the  report  of  an  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  output  or  traffic  in  the  concern  often  brings  about  an  un« 
due  exaltation  or  depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  its  secur- 
ities.  The  stockholder  or  dealer  in  the  case  of  an  undue  confi- 
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dADce  Mils  his  shares  f  reely,  and  thus  arrests  the  rise«  In  case 

of  an  irrational  panic  he  buys  largely  and  thus  arrests  a  fall. 

The  original  cost  of  a  seat  in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

was  $400.    Prices  now  range  from  $50,000  to  $80,000  per  seat. 

Tmsts.— A  trust,  strictly  spealdng,  is  an  organization  for 
the  c(mtrol  of  several  corporations  unoer  one  direction,  usually 
effected  by  the  device  of  a  transfer,  by  the  stockholders  in  each 
of  tJie  corporations  concerned,  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
stock  to  a  central  committee,  or  board  of  trustees,  which  issues 
in  return,  to  such  stockholders,  respectively,  certificates  show- 
ing in  effect  that  although  they  have  parted  with  their  stock 
and  the  consequent  voting  power,  they  are  still  entitled  to 
dividends,  or  to  their  share  in  the  profits. 

The  word  ''trust,''  however,  has  come  to  have  a  much  broader 
application,  and  as  now  commonly  understood  means  "any  con- 
solidation, combine,  pool,  or  agreement  of  two  or  more  com- 
peting concerns,  which  establishes  a  limited  monopoly,^  with 
power  to  fix  prices  or  rates  in  any  industry  or  group  of  indus- 

National  and  State  laws  have  recently  been  passed  makins 
some  of  the  more  objectionable  forms  of  trusts  unlawful  and 
subjecting  the  others  to  State  supervision  and  controL 


Voran  of  Applieation  tor  Incorporating 

Statb   of  Illinois,)-- 
City  of  Springfield,  i*** 

To  — —  — — ,  Secretary  of  fitate : 

We,  the  underslsned.  Ctaao.  WUllam^  Walter  Baken  and  Howard 
^m^^'".  propose  to  form  a  corporation  under  an  act  of  the  General 
AjBBembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  entitled  "An  Act  Ooncemlnff  Cor- 
poratlon^"  approved  April  18,  1872,  and  all  acts  amendatory  thereof, 
and  that  for  the  purpose  of  such  orgfanlzatlon  we  hereby  state  as 
follows,  to-wlt: 

1.  The  name  of  such  corporation  Is  the  Elprlngiield  Olove  ICanu* 
fscturlnsr  Company. 

1.  The  object  for  which  It  is  formed  Is  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  majBuf^cturlnff  ffloyes  in  all  its  branches,  and  to  seU  the  product 
so  maaufactured. 

8.  The  capital  stock  shall  be  Three  Hundred  Thousand  (|300r 
006)  BoUars. 

4.    Tlio  amount  of  saoh  share  is  Otis  Hundred  (|100)  Dollars. 

6.    The  number  of  shares  three  thousand  (8,000). 

8.  The  location  of  the  principal  ofBoe  is  in  Sprinstleld,  State  of 
Illinois. 

T.    The  duration  of  the  corporation  shall  be  seventy  (70)  yeara 

Cras.  Williams, 

WALim  Bakir, 

HOWABO    CJOMOJm. 


^ 
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Tb»  docttment  mu9t  bear  tha  toWoming: 

Xndorftmtnt  on  tha  BMk 

Qtatb    op   ILUN0II9,)_ 
city  of  Bprinsfleld,}*'* 

J,  Charle*  PhlUlpi^  »  fioUrr  imbUo  in  axid  for  tt»  oai4  elty  of 
Aprlngfleld,  imd  State  aforemid,  do  hereby  eartlfy  that  on  thto  16th 
day  of  March,  A.  D.  19— >  personally  appeared  before  me  Chas. 
Williams,  Walter  BaJcer,  and  Howard  Calhoun,  to  me  pereonally 
known  to  be  the  eame  pereona  who  executed  the  foretobiff  state- 
ment, and  aeverally  acknowledgfd  tbat  thiey  executed  the  same  for 
the  purposes  therein  set  forth. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  tbs 
day  and  year  abovo  written. 

CuABLn  Paiuiips, 

Notary  Publla 

DEEDS 

<-  A  Deed  is  %n  initnunant  in  writing  and  nndtr  nmh 
whtreby  real  eatata  or  tome  interegt  therein  is  oonveyed 

.  The  Seal  required  by  the  oommon  law  oontists  of  an  im- 
pref sion  open  wax,  wafer  or  other  tenacious  substance,  but  in 
some  of  the  States  a  scroll  or  circle  made  with  a  pen  around  the 
word  seal  or  in  place  of  the  seal  is  sufficient.  In  some  States 
no  seal  is  reqoix^d  except  in  case  of  deeds  by  corporations, 

Kames  of  Partles^**The  maker  of  the  deed  is  called  the 
grantor,  the  party  to  whom  it  is  delivered  the  grantee, 

Beqoiiites  of  a  VaUd  Deed.— 1.  Competent  parties.  2.  Con- 
sideration* 3.  The  deed  must  be  reduced  to  writing.  4.  It  must 
be  duly  executed  and  delivered.  If  signed  by  an  agent  or 
attorney,  the  seal  should  be  that  of  the  principal,  and  the 
authority  of  the  agent  to  use  the  seal  should  itself  be  under 
seal.  To  be  effective  against  third  parties  it  must  be  duly 
acknowledged  and  recorded.    (See  Aeknowledgmente.) 

The  OoBsideratlon  on  whieh  the  deed  is  based  may  be 
either  good  (as  for  love  and  affection),  or  valuabU  (as  for 
money  or  other  property) .  It  is  customary,  though  not  neces- 
sary, to  mention  some  nominal  sum,  as  one  dollar  even  when 
no  money  price  is  paid. 

The  Property  to  be  oonveyed  should  be  described  by 
boundaries  as  minutely  as  possible. 

When  Wife  Must  Join«-*If  the  wife's  dower  or  homestead 
is  to  be  released,  she  must  join  with  the  husband  in  the  deed. 
A  husband  and  wife  may,  by  a  j  oint  deed,  convey  the  real  estate 
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otihi)  wiferand  ift^floxxuTof  the  States  her  acknowledsment 
most  be  taken  apart'from  her  Imsband.  (fiei^  Aeknowlbdgmenis,} 

Jkfikiiowledgmfl&t.^The  mode  a&d  efltoot  ot  an  aoknowledgnient 
or  of  adeedis  governed  by  the  law  of  the  StateVhere  the  land 
lies*  and  not  bj  thatof  thepllMse  where  the  aoknoiviledgnftnt  id 
taken*  Where  the  deed  is  executed  bj  an  attoriej  in  fact»  it  is 
customary  to  have  the  power  of  attorney  acknowledged  1^  thoi 
principol  and  the  deed  acknowledged  by  -the  attorney. 

Separate  Acknowledgment  by  wife  is  re^tdred  in  Alaska. 
Arkansas,  I>elaware»  District  of  Columbia.  Florida,  Georgia^ 
Idaho,  Kentucky,  I^uisiana,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jetsay, 
North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania*  South  Car61ina»  Tennes- 
see,  and  Texas. 

Witnesses.— It. is  always  best  that  the  execution  of  tfiedeed 
should  be  witnessed,  even  though  not  required  by  statute.  A 
witness  should  have  no  interest  in  the  deed.  Therefore  a  wlf6 
is  not  a  proper  witness  of  a  deed  to  lier  husband.  One  wiinev 
to  the  execution  of  deeds  is  required  in  District  of  Columbia, 
Maine,  3Caryland,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma.  Utah, 
Wyoming.  Two  untnessea  to  the  execution  of  deeds  are  xeqvirsd 
in  Arkansas*  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana^  Miciii* 
gan,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  If  wijtnesses  di^  proof  x>f 
their  handwriting  will  be  admitted;  if  this  caxmot  be  obtainedt 
proof  of  the  grantor's  handwriting  is  sufficient. 

The  Estate  Passes  upon  the  actual  delivery  of  the  deed,*^  If  it 
is  retained  until  the  grtfntor^s  death,  it  becomes  void  ^nd  of  no 
effect.  But  where  it  is  delivered  to  a  third  person  .to  transfer  to 
the  grantee  upon  the  happening  of  some  event,  as  the  death  of 
the  grantor,  the  estate  will  pass  ^pon  that  final  delivery. .  Such 
a  deed  is  called  an  escrow. 

Becording.— The  object  of  the  public  recording  of  ajdeed  is  not 
to  give  validity  as  between  the  grantor  and  grantee^  but  to  pro- 
tect the  grantee  against  subsequent. 6ona  jfide  purohasecs  or 
mortgagees,  and  against  the  grantor's  creditors. 

Summary.— Deeds  should  be  signed,  sealed,  witnessed,  aoknowl* 
edged,  delivered,  and  recorded. 

Caution.— Do  not  purchase  real  estate-tdthouV  first  oarefitlly 
examining  the  title,  and  always  propure.  an  abstract  of  title 
before  advancing  money  or  signing  contract  fqr  purchase  cC. 
property.* 


^ 
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DIPRBENT  EIND8  OF  DEEDS 

A  Wamnty  Deed  is  so  called  because  the  grantor  oovwianiA 
to  warrant  and  defend  glands  mentioned  against  all  perMmflk  and 
to  the  extent  specified. 

A  Oeneral  Warranty  covenants  and  warrants  against  all  per 
sons  whosoever. 

A  Special  Warranty  covenants  and  warrants  only  against  one 
person,  his  heirs  and  those  claiming  under  him. 

A  Quit  Olaim  Deed  is  one  which  conveys  all  the  interest  whiob 
the  grantor  possesses,  whatever  it  may  be.  in  the  lands  speoifled, 
without  containing  any  warrants.  By  it  the  grantor  merely 
^piit  daima  any  interest  he  may  have,  but  does  not  warrant  his 
MUe. 

A  Trust  Deed  conveys  property  to  persons  to  hold  for  the  use 
<d  some  other  person  who  is  entitled  to  the  proceeds,  title,  or  use 
of  the  property. 

Tas  Deeds  are  made  by  a  public  officer  after  sale  of  the  land 
for  non-payment  of  taxes.  They  differ  from'  common  deeds  in 
that  they  do  not  in  themselveH  transfer  title.  That  is  to  say,  any 
Irregularity  or  iUegality  in  the  sale  or  other  proceedings  on 
which  the  deed  is  based  will  invalidate  the  deed  itself.  In  many 
States  the  grantee  of  such  a  deed  holds  the  proper^  subject  to 
the  right  of  the  owner  to  redeem  it  within  a  specified  time^  by 
IM&ying  taxes,  costs  and  interest  on  the  purchase  money,  at  a 
fixed  rate,  greater  than  the  usual  rate  of  interest. 

Deeds  by  Executors^  Administrators,  or  Quardians  generally 
contain  no  warranty;  and  every  requisition  of  the  law  must  be 
complied  with  to  give  a  good  title. 

Forms  of  Deeds  conveying  land  are  prescribed  by  some  StateSv 
and  such  form  should  generally  be  used. 

Warranty  Deed 

Tbb  Indbnturb,  made  this  tenth  day  of  Aprils  in  the  yesf  of  our  Lofd 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven,  between  Howtard  DewtMm  and 
Mary  Denman,  hie  wife,  of  the  viUasre  of  Bristol,  In  the  County  of 
Morgan,  State  of  Ohio,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  WUUam  A,  Matr^ 
tin,  of  the  City  of  Columbus,  in  the  County  of  Franklin,  and  State  ofl 
OMo,  party  of  the  second  part, 

WUnessefh,  That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  considflmion 
of  the  sum  of  Five  Thousand  ($5,000)  Dollars,  hi  hand,  paid  by  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  have  granted, 
bargained,  sold,  remised,  released,  conveyed,  aliened,  and  conflrmed,  and, 
^  tiiMe  KMwntfp  do  grantt  bargaiD«  sdl,  remise,  release,  oobtct,  all*;  '•  and 
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oonflrm  unto  tbt  mM  PVtr  pf  tiM  moond  pu%  wad  hto  heirs  asd 
•udgnfl  tonvmr,  mtbmt  omarn  plko^  or  pareeL  of  land  situated  and 

Th9  VoHh^att  OtMMtar  of  SeetUm  F9ft^m^  (11).  In  Towuhl^ 
Twentu-eight  (S8),  5o«a  pf  Range  Kh^e  (•)•  Tfat*  of  the  F^uHh 

l¥»s»<i|  jrfKdkWf  ^nldipiiy  Qn0  MwiUIr^  mi  FHHf  W9n$  dy  #09- 
smfiMnt  #iii*My« 

_  TMpMbsr  vltb  tU  and  ffnciilar  the  bM^ 

liitf  or  manr  way  ^Mrtamtiift;  To  Bave  and  to  Hold  tho  said 
premises  as  descrtlMdL  wm  ths  Mipitft«ianofm  unto  Um  sfkid  partjr 
of  tho  soooiid  part*  Jtnd  to  his  hoTns  and  assl^nis  forever.  And  tho 
■aid  Ptfftr  of  dM  first  pan.  their  holr%  sxsoutorSi  sad  admlnia- 
^nb  ds  ooYfQiuit.  fraii^  humln«  nad  acres  to  and  with  the  said 
f  of  mo  ssosnd  iiart,  Hm  heirs  and  asslgnfl;  that  at  the  time  of 
...  jbmIIV  U^  doihrorr  ^^  Umwo  prssento  thejr  aro  woU-sslssd  of 

<^  M?5??*iJP^^?^X5?®fr  ^  ^'  *.  *1?^  f"*?*  PS**®?*  absoluto, 
and  UMsisMtbio  estate  of  laherttaneo  In  law.  In  fee  ftfmple^  and  havo 

good  right,  fun  powor  and  lawful  authority  to  grant,  oargain,  sstl* 


and  oonvejr  tho  same  In  manner  and  fonn  aforesaid;  that  ther  ft** 
tnm  fQ  oCliof  cmMl  ^«fpitMv  saiss, jifps»  taxsik  ms< 
momahimMO  oc  wnjtt  itioo  or  nature  whatsoever,  and  ( 
SM  tholp  hstn^  sKssatoffiL  and  adsunistrators  shall 


Hpio  tnm  4II  OCllof  fnJ|t%  ^fW"^lMv  saiss,  Utps*  taxsik  Mssssmfnts^ 

ttioo  or  nature  whatsoever,  and  that  diejr 
itOML  and  adsunistrators  shall 

and  defend  the  same  against  all  lawful  claims  whatsoevon 

/«  TTftMssf  Wlksrvof.  Tho  said  portjr  of  the  first  part  hvoe  hsM* 
«BiO  got  motr*  hands  and  ssalo  the  day  and  rear  first  abore  written. 

HowAao  DBintAir^  C*fiAX.3 


sealad  and  dettvsred 
la  the  pfosenas  of 
K,  It  MOTMC 

R  ;r,  Sues. 

CTo  to  dii^  achnouiUdged  and  recorded^ 

Quit  Claim  Doad 

This  VnimnrmM,  made  tho  first  of  Mardi,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lood  one  thouaaad  nine  hundred  oad  eleven,  beti^eea  James  IL 
ward  and  Louise  L.  Ward,  his  Wtfi^  of  Hastings;  Barry  Oounty, 
State  of  Michigan,  parties  of  tho  first  part,  and  Myer  A.  wuker,  of 

RMiand,  _C(P«ptr  af  KalaJTiaioob  Mto  n  MlnMfiMi,  party  of  the 
second  part, 

WitnaeeetKf  That  the  said  parties  of  tho  first  part,  for  and  in  oon« 
sideration  of  tho  sum  of  Qno  Dollar  to  them  m  hand  paid  by  tho 
party  of  the  second  part,  uw  reoelpt  whereof  Is  hereby  confessed 

and  aotatowladaad.  do,  by  thm.prionitsi  Crant,  bargajQ,  «»n,  re- 


of  mdilvui.  aad  dsKsribsd  as  follow^  to^vft: 


Tho  Southwest  onarter  of  Section  I^umber  Nln€^  In  Towmhlp 
Number  ThreewBouth  of  Range  Number  Five,  West,  containing  One 
Iftiaifad  Md  Mtr  Mfm  of  IdSad.  bo  tha  sasM  more  or  less.  To^ 
MlMr  wltH  m  and  singular  tho  homdltainoats  and  appurtenances 


EMPunn  Am  nmons  sm 

MMBd  mn$   tlld  0  bit  btllV  Mitf  MMDML   to  U^f  Mlt  Md  OQbr 

proptr  UM  «nd  b«i«flt  of  tb#  a^ia  p»nr  cS  tb«  p^oond  iNUPt.  IMs  li«lf« 
and  a«slffn4,  foMV«r* 

In  WUn09§  Wh0r0of,  Th«  •&{«  9»rtl»s  o<  th*  Arvt  pupt  Imvo  |Mf»> 
twto  Mt  tMr  bMUU  A»4  MOia  Oui  44ir  an4  y«o#  Art t  Movo  wrtlton. 

JAMS!  It,  Wa»,     iwa,} 

plgBe4»  sealed,  tod  dellvwtd 
In  the  prwen^e  of 


CsAa.  C0HU<m», 


ITq  »f  My  iwlmovMffif  •nil  rM0f4«4-] 

EMPLOYBR  AND  EMPLOYBB 
snuifZTB  ax«nni  mtd  obuoatzovi  ov 

An  AfTMawi  to  work  for  wothor  is  »  Torjr  mbiqob  ktod  of 
oontr»ct  in  bnatoeoi  Itfe.    (Soo  Con^ro^*) 

There  ore  two  gODorol  1(ta4o: 

1«   To  do  eome  porticular  tbUifr 

2.   To  do  vbotenr  the  employer  mny  direct 

Brokers^  eoznaUiiioD  norphodte.  lawjrert.  trndeemen  and 
many  others  belong  to  the  first  class;  elerks  uni  oH  others 
employed  to  do  general  work  belong  to  the  seeond  elasa. 

The  act  of  employing  In  both  elassea  Is  o  eontraet  in  wMch 
each  jMtr^  agrees  to  do  g  certain  thing. 

Tlie  Oompensatlosu^AI!  agreements  to  employ  eontato  g 
promise  to  pay  for  the  sarviees  rendered*  whish  promisa  is 
eiflier  espreesed  or  implied. 

When  serrleee  are  reQnested  there  Is  ahmya  &n  tepUad 
promise  to  pay  what  they  are  worth,  that  is  to  say*  the  prioe 
nsnally  paid  by  others  for  fHoh  sarviooei 

Xmployee^s  Agreement* — ^The  person  employed  to  dO  •  oef- 
tain  work  must  fulfill  his  agreement*  but  he  need  not  do  any- 
thing else.  It  is  an  implied  part  of  every  agreement  to  render 
services  that  the  work  wUl  be  done  with  ordinary  skill*  care 
and  diligence.    A  failure  hi  llils  makes  the  employee  forfeit 

his  eorapnagtioB*  ao  natter  how  moeb  be  hao  done*  If  an- 
other  does  the  work,  the  party  to  the  agvoemopt  it  in  an 
reopeete  reeponeiblo  for  tbe  work  doiuii 

Loii  or  fiaiwy^-^Wbeii  one  bee  wother'i  property  IB  Ua  poi- 
Nieioii  he  is  egpested  to  take  «I1  poeaible  eare  ox  it;  If  through 
bit  careleeepoee  it  ia  ]o9t  or  injtufed  ^e  coroloei  one  ii  Mioiiiy 
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not  entitled  to  any  oompenaation  for  what  work  he  has  doMt 
but  must  oompensate  the  owner  for  his  loes  or  injury.  For  loaeee 
oocasioned  otherwise  he  is  not  responsible.    (See  BailmenU») 

Length  of  Employment.— Where  in  the  second  ^olass  a  person 
is  employed  to  perform  a  certain  class  of  duties,  the  time  far 
fc^ie^  he  is  hired  is  an  important  element,  whether  that  time  be 
a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  a  year  or  longer.  When  no  time  of 
aervioe  is  specified,  the  time  when  payment  is  made  will  indi- 
cate the  length  of  employment.  Thus,  if  a  clerk,  messenger, 
«tc.,  is  hired  for  no  fixed  time,  but  at  so  many  dollars  a  week, 
or  a  month,  it  is  a  hiring  for  a  week  or  a  month,  respeotiveiy. 
If  the  work  continues  the  next  week  or  month  in  the  same  man- 
ner, it  is  a  new  contract  on  the  same  terms. 

Discharge  of  Employee.— An  employee  may  be  |disoharged  at 
the  end  of  his  time  without  any  cause  or  preyious  notioe.  If 
hired  at  so  much  per  week  and  for  no  definite  time  he  may  be 
discharged  at  the  end  of  any  week,  or  even  during  the  week, 
and  he  has  no  right  to  insist  upon  working  after  he  is  dis- 
charged. If,  however,  the  discharge  is  without  good  cause,  i  e., 
if  the  work  is  all  right,  he  is  entitled  to  payment  for  the  whole 
period.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  good  reason  for  the 
discharge,  arising  from  his  own  faulty  he  is  entitled  to  no  pay 
for  any  of  that  period. 

Leaving  Services.— An  employee  can  leave  at  the  end  of  the 
time  without  giving  notice.  But  if  he  leaves  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  he  is  entitled  to  no  pay  for  that  period,  no 
matter  how  much  of  the  time  he  has  worked. 

Thus,  if  he  agreed  to  stay  a  month  and  left  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks  he  would  be  entitled  to  nothing.  The  general  rule  applies 
here  as  elsewhere.  Ea^ih  party  must  keep  his  part  of  the  eon- 
tract  if  the  other  does,  Imt  need  not  if  the  other  does  not,  (See 
Contracts.) 


GUARANTY 

A  Qnaranty  is  a  promise  or  undertaking  to  pay  the  debt  of 
another  in  case  the  latter  does  not  pay  it. 

Names  of  Parties.— The  person  who  makes  the  promise  is 
oalled  the  guarantor,  the  person  in  whose  behalf  the  promise  is 
made,  the  principal,  and  the  person  to  whom  the  iHxmiise  is 
made,  the  guarantee* 


^ 
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Who  are  Ouaranton.— Every  surety  is  a  guarantor,  and  eyeiy 
fndorser  of  a  negotiable  instrument  is  in  fact  a  guarantor.  Inil 
with  peculiar  rights  and  duties  not  known  to  common  guar- 
antors.   (See  Negotiable  Notes,) 

Oongideration.^Like  every  other  binding  promise  a  guaiw^ 
must  be  founded  upon  a  good  consideration,  but  it  is  sufficient 
however,  if  the  person  for  whom  the  guarantor  becomes  suxe^ 
receives  a  benefit,  or  the  person  to  whom  the  guaranty  is  giveB 
suffer  inconvenience,  as  an  inducement  to  the  surety  to  become 
g^uarantor  for  the  principaL 

Must  be  in  Writing.— Being  a  promise  to  pay  a  debt  of 
another,  a  guaranty  is  required  to  be  in  writing  (see  ContraeU% 
But  where  one  who  promises  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  receivee 
therefor  an  independent  consideration,  the  promise  is  deemed  a 
promise  to  pay  his  own  debt,  and  need  not  be  in  writing.  Thw^ 
If  two  parties  go  together  into  a  shop  or  warehouse,  and  upon 
one  selecting  and  giving  an  order  for  goods,  the  other  engages 
verbally  to  pay  for  those  goods  in  case  the  other  does  not,  im 
whatever  form  of  words  that  promise  is  given,  he  is  not  bomiA 
by  it— it  must  be  reduced  to  writing  and  signed  by  the  guar* 
antor.  But  if  the  guarantor  tells  the  merchant  that  he  will  bm 
responsible  for  goods  purchased  by  the  other  and  assents  to  har** 
Ing  the  goods  charged  to  himself,  the  promise  need  not  be  in 
writing  to  bind  the  guarantor. 

Any  Material  Change  in  the  extent,  terms,  or  character  of  tha 
principal's  liability  discharges  the  guarantor,  even  though  th«i 
change  be  in  no  way  injurious  to  him.  He  may  assent  to  it; 
liowever,  and  will  then  be  liable. 

Where  there  are  several  guarantors,  and  one  of  them  is  obligeJ 
to  pay  the  debt^  he  can  look  to  the  others  for  their  proportion. 

Indemnity.— A  guarantor  ought  to  take  care  to  be  indemnified 
against  loss,  in  the  event  of  being  called  on  to  pay  the  debL 
With  this  view  indenmities  are  given  (frequentiy,  but  noi 
always  or  necessarily,  by  bond),  holding  harmless  him  who, 
imder  an  undertaldng  to  be  responsible  for  the  debt  ea 
ongagements  of  another,  becomes  chargeable  or  Uable  for 
Che  debt 

QfOtanaty  Oompanies.— There  are  companies  which  transaot  a 
guaranty  or  surety  business^  from  whom,  for  a  consideratloB« 
persons  on  assuming  a  place  of  financial  responsibility  where  aa 
Indemnity  bond  is  required,  can  obtain  the  necessary  bond 
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CKtfraitgr  lor  tbt  Vwf onnanoo  of  a  Oontnet 

For  •  food  tnA  tvIuaU*  wui^tnx^oa*  by  u«  racfl^Mt.  wa,  tba 
fllgned,  do  hereby  guarantee  a  faithful  oompUanoe  with  th*  temw  of  Um 
•bore  (or  within)  acreement  upon  the  part  of  the  said  contrmctor.  Bkbaid 


DoM  al  Bkbari,  Itthart  Oounty,  BtaU  of  Indiaaft,  thto  Uth  dor  €f 
Ami  A.  ixini. 

Waiavb  HAi9im,iBaAi4 
Frank  Kumv.       (miaiJ 
4iCiied,  aealed,  and  ddiveced  I 
In  the  presence  of  \ 

WtfAAAU  Lowm, 

Cg4HIJBi  AlCOBSW* 


CkMnnty  f or  tiM  PnroliaM  ef  a  SoiM 

Omaha,  Nebraska,  January  2,  IIUL 
In  eeoflderalloa  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fire  Dollars  fbf  %  blach 
X  heteby  fuaraatee  her  to  be  only  five  yean  oid«  sound,  ftae  Crom  tIosw 
MMl  mv  to  rido  or  dctro.  Cuab.  Bowxaii»» 

CN.  B.--/A  (»if  0tMroii(v  M«  Mflar  vOt  &#  A^ W  f or  oil  A«  ds/Mte  M  flU 

0fictd  jffid(ft  of  ftorses  to  ffwchaae  <m^.] 


Qmniity  for  a  Dobt  Vot  Yot  Xnoimod 

Rochester,  X.  Y..  March  10,  IfU, 
Bamvosp  a  Bajrv« 
Buffalo. 

QwRunoBv:  Tbo  beanr  of  tbift  Mr.  R,  J.  Walker,  of  tbip  dty»  to  on 
•he  point  of  visiting  your  city  for  the  purpose  of  buying  goods,  and  desire* 
articles  in  your  line.  He  is  considered  worth  some  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
mad  such  is  our  ooofldenee  in  his  ability  and  integrity,  thAt  we  hcrAy  guar- 
antee the  payoieoi  of  any  bills  which  he  may  make  with  you  durtog  ililf 
yaar,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  thouwnd  dollars. 

Yours  respectftilly* 

Wiuxun  4  Rtam. 

QfOBnaty  ^  ^  ^^^  iJzoady  laainod 

Reading.  Piu.  Jon*  Oi  ISU. 
ttan  PimBxmo  MAKvrAcnmiNO  Co., 
Pittsburg. 

QnnuaiBNS    In  ^onsideraiion  of  One  Dollar,  paid  by  youredTss,  tha 

pMitpl  of  which  la  hereby  aeknowlediped,  I  guarantee  that  the  debt  of  three 

Vdiod  dolJin,  now  oviaf  to  you  by  Heory  Wilcox,  shaU  be  paid  at  roatiirlty . 

Yours  truly, 

CBAB.  SiTlfPlBBMlfV. 
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IWhattoil.— Tamil  KsqdoTad.— lomntaM  Is  a  toaltaiA  hf 
■vhiob  otM  of  tha  partlea,  cAlled-ths  fniiuvr,  binds  l»l»«>aW  (« the 
other,  called  the  fnvured,  to  pajr  hf m  &  anm  of  mOney  or  otba» 
viae  indenmify  talm  in  com  of  the  h»ppeiilog  of  a  fOrtoltoiiB 
«Tei]t,  pnridcd  for  fn  a  gMienl  or  speoEoI  rufciwi-  In  th«  con* 
tnct,  in  oontdderatlon  of  a  oertftin  sam  of  monejr  oallod  a  prt* 
sifKffi,  wliioh  th«  latter  paTs  or  binds  bimselt  to  ptj  him.  - 

Ths  lostnimsnt  of  writing  hy  whioh  tho  oontoaot  b-  made  is 
oalled  ^poUey,  tbs  svwts  oc.obums  to  be  insmed  against  rUbt  or 
pertU,  and  the  thing  insnred  tho  mt^jeei-matter  or  iomfobls 

Kinds  df  XiWQCaaM.— Insnianoe  la  divided  generall^r  Ifito  throa 
kinds:  fire,  marine,  and  I^/'e—the  last  Inotnding  aceideni  Insor- 
anoa  as  a^bmnoh. 


m*  bMWiM  EMlodes  aU  andertaklnga  to  bdUUdQr  th* 
Inaored  against  leases  Y/f  ^^  vbsthar  i^on  baildings,  ihlps^ 
or  the  goods  and  stock  contained  thendn.  w  lin  stook. 

WlMtrnp«trnugrb«fi»i»d^— BrarUndot  prapttl!:;' lUr 
iMootnethesabJeotof  instinuioA,n9lea9,&ominotiTasot  pnUio 
polior,  It  has  been  prohibited  17  law.  InsamniNi  an  mosk 
commonly  made  on  buildings,  goods,  merobandisti,  freight,  bot* 
tomrj',  loans,  profits  and  oonimlsslona. 

Wbo  niKjr  Insiin.f-A  person  In  order  tOMOon  aviiUd  poUo^ 
Ibiist  haveanlnterBrtlnthatintpettiytMmea._lH»aotMO>i 
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mijt  howeTir.  that  a  person  should  be  the  owner  of  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  property  in  order  to  enable  him  to  effect  an 
lasoianoe  thereon.  It  is  soffloient  if  he  is  direotly  interested  bk 
its  saf e^.  A  person,  therefore,  has  an  insurable  interest  in  any 
proper^  when  he  is  so  oiroumstanoed  with  respeot  to  it»  that  iti 
loss  will  be  prejodioial  to  him. 

Inereasinf  BislL-*The  amoont  of  premiom  is  based  npon  the 
degree  of  danger  there  is  of  fire.  The  insured  must»  theref or% 
not  increase  the  risk;  if  he  does  the  policy  becomes  Toid.  No 
<ihange  should  be  made  without  noti^^ing  the  insurance  com- 
ipanj  and  obtaining  its  consent. 

Changes  made  after  the  polipy  is  issued,  for  which  the  insured 
is  not  responsible,  will  not  affect  the  contract. 

Oonditians  in  tiie  Fo&ey.— All  policies  contain  certain  addi- 
tional agreements,  such  as:  that  no  gunpowder  or  gasolene  shall 
be  kept  on  the  premises  insured;  that  they  shall  not  become 
▼acant»  or  that  if  any  other  insurance  is  added  the  company  be 
notified. 

Kisrqpresentatians  on  the  part  of  the  owner  as  to  the  chara(^ 
ter  of  the  property  or  the  danger  to  which  it  may  be  exposed 
■Bake  the  policy  Toid. 

VegHgenee.— A  fire  caused  by  negligence  does  not  exempt  the 
company  fh>m  paying^the  loss,  unless  the  negligence  is  so  great 
as  to  be  criminal  or  to  indicate  fraud. 

Proof  of  Loss.— In  order  to  recover  amount  of  insurance  the 
Insured,  after  the  loss  of  property  by  fire,  must  prove  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  the  goods  so  lost,  and  also  the  injury  sustained 
en  goods  not  burned  by  reason  of  water  used  in  attempting  to 
oxtinguish  the  fire»  and  must  make  such  affidavits  and  prodnco 
fluch  certificates  as  the  terms  of  the  policy  require,  and  causo 
the  same  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  company  within  the  timo 
epedfled  in  the  policy  of  insurance. 

▲moont  Paid.— The  amount  to  be  paid  in  fire  insurance  is  tho 
ismonnt  of  the  loss,  unless  the  loss  exceeds  the  amount  of  tho 
polioy.  The  company  never  pays  more  than  the  policy.  Thuo 
If  the  policy  is  for  98,000  and  the  loss  is  9800,  it  pays  9800  and 
the  policy  becomes  98,700.  If  the  policy  is  95,000  and  the  lorn 
91^000,  the  company  pays  only  the  95,000  and  the  policy  io 
discharged* 

Valuation  Is  sometimes  made  in  policies  upon  chattels  of  uncer- 
tain value,  as  books,  plate*  or  works  of  art,  and  if  a  loss  happeaa 
|he  insured  is  entitled  only  to  actual  indemnity 
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Bebnildiog.—InfitirerB  against  fiie  usiially  fltipolate  thai  thagr 
tnay  rebuild  or  repair  the  premiees  insured,  if  they,  prefer,  and 
Ihey  fluently  avail  tbemaelTee  of  the  rights 

Ttnator  of  Folic3r.~A  polipy  of  insofanoe  is  not  negotiable; 
yet  if  it  is  transferred  for' Talue  in  good  fidth,  the  transfer  may 
beso  fsr  Talid  as  to  givo  the  assignee  a  right  to  sae»'Sabjeot  to 
any  equitable  defenwes  whidh  ooold  be  made  against  the  instured« 

The  insuranoo  pdlioy  does  not  go  with  the  property  when  sold» 
but  must  be  conveyed  separately  with  the  oonsent  of  the 
company* 

fire  Zasursnoe  Poliej—tlie  MainClause^ 

Ko.  «mp74S.  S6.OOQ1 

The  Hanfcfd  Fire-  Insurance  Oompftny,  of  Hartfotd; 

la  eomideniioii  of  torty  doUan,  do  insuie  Qum.  A.  Btnows  a^Elnst  totSj 
cr  daniac*  bf  tit  to  the  mount  of  tttt  thousand  doUaxs  as  follows: 

Ob  esrtain  bookSt  eogzayings..  steel  and  -copper  plates,  end  other  mer« 
chandise  now  oootained  fai  the  huflding  at  Na  -426  Lincoln  Street,  Boston. 

And  the  aaSd  company  hereby'agree  to  make  good  unto  the  assured,  hie 
exeeutoR»  edministraton,  and  as8igns»^sjll  such  Immediate  loss  or  4amase 
<not  ^t^^i^  hi  amount  the  sum  tasured)  as  dian  happ^  by  fire  to  Uie< 
piupefty  ahote  spedfled,  ftom  the  15th  day  of  January,  1910^  at  nqon,  to- 
the  16th  day  of.  January.  1917.  at  noon,  the  amount  of  such  loss  and  damage 
to  be  pfOTsnand  paid.,  or  made  good  according  to  the  following  terms  and 
eondHlons: 

<lfere  fcttam  tt^tiaHfy  a  larg^-nvniber  «f  a$dUionaJt  douses.) 

In  witness  wlierecf  we'have  'Causett  this  policy  to  be  attested  by  the 
Itfesident'  and  steretary  of  the  comjiany  the  10th  day  of  January.  1916w 

^  '     Becretary.  PresideBt. 

Benewal  otTte  Zttsnranee 

Hartford.  OoniL.  Januafy  15. 1917. 
The  Hartford  Insurance*Oompany. 
Do  ttiaare  t9iasi  A.  Barrows.  In  consideration  of  forty  dollars,  being  the 
IttttDlum  00  five  thousand  dollars:  this  being  a  renewal  of  policy  No.  420,745. 
which  is  hereby  continued  in  force  for  one  year  to  wit.  from  January  15, 
1917.  to  January  15.  1918,  at  noon.  '    ^ 

WttUAM  R.  STAKfOBO,  Waltbb  E.  Clabkb. 

^    Secretary.  Presid^t^ 

AssigBBieiit  ot  SoBQr 

ItlMir^dir  JTsB  ^  rJlosse  PruenU,  That  X.  the  "Within  named  Ghas.  A. 
Barrows,  fbr  and  la  consideration  of  the  sum  of  Fifty  Dollars,  to  me  paid 
by  thsrles  Dana^  of  Boston  (the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged), 
aave  granted,  sold,  assigned,  transferred,  and  set  over,  and  by  these  presenu 
I  do  absoUMy  grant,  sdl.  assign,  transfer,  and  set  over  to  him,  the  said 
ChiilsrJIitt^aaQy  tights  property.  Interest.  daim»  and  demaad  in  aeA 
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to  ibi  within  p(Aief  ti  iniumusi,  whkh  hATt  abiidr  uima^  df  whleli  mty 
taMAcr  tflM  ihtfMo,  with  full  pow«r  to  um  tny  bum  m  f«f  ii  mijr  b# 
MOMnry  to  eii»ble  hin  fully  to  ftt»a  himMlt  of  tho  liit««ii  iMnla  aftigaod, 
off  iMftby  IntMidMi  V»  b#  airisMd.  Ik*  oottver Ano»  hcriln  ouMtt,  mad  tho 
IMifrafi  licnby  glr^  an  tot  myself  and  my  l«0al  fepraent^tiYM  to  mI<1 
CfeAllM  DAOft  ftod  htf  Higiil  ripNMiiUtiTeg. 

Ii  taMfafloar  whtfedl«  1  boro  iMrtuato  Mt  my  ho&d  tod  Md,  thii  toatft 
ity  ol  Hoy,  A.  O.  2itd« 

WubmmA  isd  dellyeMd  In  the  ) 
fiMeiioe  of  r 

William  Spencer. 

uAsmB  onRiBAiroi 

Marino  Xaoamioo  io  a  oonirMt  to  pay  tho  oiwnor  of  a  Alp  and 
III  cargo  OiitalA  porlfaM  of  bla  k«^  tt  it  ii  daittagod  Off  deoMyed 
while  aioia. 

flu  fMBtdm  ii  offeta  paid  hj  a  lariM  of  notu  oallodpfomiKiii 
nolia    Tho  poli<qr  ia  Talid  whothor  tho  aotea  ata  paid  or  not 

Tbo  Aaoom  of  tbo  policy  may  bo  any  fisad  0iim«  namalf  » tha 
km  Ilia  oottpaox  ihtfl  ba  mponalMa  fbr*  The  amoonl  to  ba 
fald  i«  that  pn^ofttoa  of  tlia  Ion  wUdh  tha  aauMint  of  tha 
foli^  boaca  to  the  iraltie  of  the  pfopariy;  Bodoo  tha  oompaaj 
dooi  not  paj  the  whole  of  the  loio  nnleaa  the  policy  eqnali  tha 
Talua  of  tha  property. 

If  proper^  Ii  iniuiad  to  oalj  half  Iti  valna  tha  oompany  pejn 
only  ona»half  the  loia 

If  polloiM  haye  been  obtained  in  Bereral  oompaniOB  eaoh  oom- 
pany  pays  its  proportion  of  ;the  loss  in  the  same  proportion  aa 
though  it  were  the  only  oompany*  Whethar  there  are  one  or 
auMiy  polioiea  the  ainoiint  to  be  paid  by  any  one  company  ia 
loond  by  the  foUowiag  pfopovtiooi  As  tha  value  of  the  prop- 
ortffiito  thaaaouHof  ita  pollo/«  so  la  tha  amoofitof  thaloM 
to  tha  idiara  it  mtiit  pay« 

jinadfeliif  ii  ona [framed  to  oovor  poostbla  ioai  within  i^ 
apeolfied  time.  Thia  may  be  a  year  or  osttain  montha  of  a  yean 
OtiMr  pdlioiea  oorer  only  the  risk  in  a  certain  t^yafe. 

"When  the  insoranoe  is  for  a  certain  voyage,  the  plaoa  of  sail- 
Ing  and  that  which  ii  10  ba  tha  tarmttialimi  of  the  voyage  musfc 
>eipaoiflad»  and  Iha  voyage  must  baby  tha  Ordinary  oomaa  from 
Ihi  ona  port  to  tha  other  oaleai  darlalton  ia  allowed  by  tha 
lifBtf  of  tha  fdUof.  If  tha  veaaat  doaa  not  aatar  upon  the  con* 
IsaMlaiad  voyage  tho  ytaaiiliifli  aoad  not  ba  paid,  and  if  paid 

fet. 
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Biflk  Attimad.— The  liikpioridad  against  is  not  onljrthatoC 
Bx%  tmt  also  the  other  extriordixuuy  perils  attending  a  sea  Togr* 
age>  SQoh  as  the  perils  of  the  seSk  pixacj.  general  arersge  and 
salvage.  Oenerai  average  is  the  loss  of  goods  oooasioned  Iqr 
throwing  overboard  a  part  of  the  oargo  in  order  to  save  the  veih 
sel  during  a  storm.  BaJbxige  is  a  oompensation  sssmen  olyteia 
for  saving  property  th^  find  abandoned  at  sea. 

Ownersh^i.— Sinoe  goods  are  often  sold  after  being  insured, 
theoonsentof  theoompany  should  be  seooied  to  make  the  insur- 
ance valid.  This  may  be  obviated  Iff  making  the  pdlipy  '*fo» 
the  benefit  of  whom  it  may  oonoem  at  the  time  of  the  loss.** 
Then  the  policy  remains  in  force  no  matter  who  owns  the 
gooda 

Tafaied  PolkQr*'— The  place  for  the  valnatlon  of  the  properly  la 
sometimes  left  blank.  In  that  case  the  value  must  be  dete^ 
mined  at  the  time  of  the  loss.  But  often  the  value  is  inserted! 
then  that  value  is  oontroUing  for  both  parties.  It  is  then 
called  a  eaZiMdpoMciif*  If  in  the  polipy  the  goods  are  vahied  al 
1000  and  the  loss  is  |80O»  the  oompany  pays  only  1200.  If  the 
loss  had  been  9500  the  company  would  have  paid  the  whole 
loss.  A  fuU  insurance  .is  when  value  of  property  and  value  ef 
|K>Ucy  are  equaL 

8aawortfainess,*-It  is  taken  for  granted  that  a  vessel  to  be 
insured  is  aeatoorthy.  The  person  insured*  not  the  company* 
must  take  the  risk.  If  the  vessel  proves  to  be  not  seaworthy  the 
insnrance  is  void«  though  both  the  insured  and  insurers  were  not 
tnrareof  it. 

Lest  or  Hot  Lost— These  words  in  a  policy  have  reference  te 
the  insurance  of  property  on  sea  when  neither  the  owner  nor 
Ihe  company  know  whether  it  is  already  lost  or  not  The  com 
pany  take  the  risk,  also,  and  will  pay  the.  loss  at  the  time  the 
contract  is  made. 

Absndomnent^If  pi<»pei'tj  is  wholly  lost  the  company  pays 
Ihe  whole  amount  of  its  policy.  If  the  partial  loss  be  less  than 
half  the  value  of  the  property  the  company  p^s  its  due  proper 
iion  of  the  losa  But  if  the  loss  is  partial,  but  amounts  to  more 
than  half  the  property  in  value»  its  owner  has  the  right  to  give 
up  to  the  company  what  remainSb  and  claim  the  full  amount  of 
the  policy.  This  is  called  the  right  of  abandonment.  If  the 
words  "without  right  of  abandonment'*  are  in  the  policy  the 
company  can  refuse  to  take  the  property. 
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UR  IN8UBA1I0B 

Life  Insnraiiea  is  a  oontraot  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  mooitif 
an  the  death  of  a  certain  person  or  when  he  reaohei  a 
certain  age. 

A  Whole-life  PoUcy  is  an  agreement  to  pay  a  certain  Bom  tc 
the  repreeentatlTes  of  the  insured  mentioned  therein  on  hit 
death. 

An  Endowment  PoUey  is  an  agreement  to  pay  a  certain  sum  tc 
the  insured  at  the  end  of  a  fixed  term,  or  to  his  representatives 
<m  his  death,  should  that  happen  before  the  end  of  the  term. 

Prineiples  Ooveruing.— Lif  e  insurance  is  gOTemed  by  the  same 
legal  principles,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable,  as  other  kinds  of 
insurance.  Any  fraud  or  deceit  in  obtaining  a  policy,  or  mis- 
representation of  oiMontial  facts,  will  render  it  void. 

Insurable  Interest— Any  person  can  insure  the  life  of 
another  upon  whom  he  or  she  is  dependent  for  support,  or  in  the 
continuance  of  whose  life  he  or  she  has  an  adequate  pecuniary 
Interest,  and  a  wife  is  always  held  to  have  an  insurable  interest 
in  the  life  of  her  husband. 

The  consent  of  the  person  whose  life  is  insured  must  be 
obtained  to  a  polipy  issued  in  fkvor  of  a  third  party. 

If  there  is  no  insurable  interest  the  contract  is  void,  as  being 
a  wager  polipy. 

Bestrictions  are  usually  imposed  by  the  company,  such  as  to 
travel  only  within  certain  limits,  or  not  to  engage  in  haiardous 
employments.  In  such  cases,  if  the  insured  desires  to  overstep 
the  restrictions,  permission  must  be  obtained  from  the 
eompany. 

issigning  Policy.— Life  insurance  policies  are  assignable.  The 
policy  itself  usually  specifies  the  way  in  which  the  transfer 
must  be  made. 

Indorsed  Assignment 

I.  the  undersigned  Cbas.  N.  Mttton,  insured  by  the  within  poUcT  ImMd  by 
Uie  Occident  Life  Insurance  Oompiny,  in  consideration  of  one  doUar  to  dm 
In  hand  paid  by  Claxenoe  Dorr,  and  for  other  good  and  sufficient  consideralion, 
do  hereby  assign  and  transfer  to  the  said  Claience  Don*,  the  said  within 
poUcjv  together  with  all  the  right,  title,  hitcfest,  and  datan  which  I  now  have 
er  hereafter  may  have.  in.  to,  or  under  the  same. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  first  day  of  October,  A.  D.  ItU, 

Clus.  N.  Ifmroii.   (mai] 
BMftit^**  in  the  presence  of 


fiDWAftD  EvBBarr. 
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Mortality  Table.  FoLlowinj;  is  the  table  recognized  by  Ininr- 
ioce  compAniea  in  tbe  United  Stal«s  showiog  the  expectation  ot 
life  of  persoDfl  from  birth  to  ninety-five  years.  It  ia  oaed  in 
aaceitaining  tbo  ralne  of  life  estates.  It  is  accepted  by  court* 
•a  evidence  in  fixing  sach  value.  It  is  need  alao  in  aicwtiiiii&f 
tbo  peconiaiy  lots  in  case  of  death  by  negligence. 
EXPECTATION"  OF  LIFE. 
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AOOmEHT  AHD  0A8UALTT  UrBUBUniE 

Aeddamt  aad  0Miutt7  insonuioe  proridea  Indemnity,  not  only 
f^i""*  loss  or  injury  tnaa  perscmal  accident,  but  iJso  i^alnat 
lam  from  varioas  f ortnitoDa  ba^tpenlnga. 

Acddant  Inmxanca,  aa  applied  to  th«  death  or  injury  of  per 
■on^  usually  piovldea  for  a  stipulated  sum  to  be  paid  on  tbo 
death  by  accident  of  the  Insured  and  a  specific  Indemnity  tor  tho 
tosa  of  one  or  both  eyes,  one  or  both  hands,  or  one  or  both  feet, 
vhOa  by  the  addition  of  about  one-fifth  to  tbe  ordinary  pr«mluia 
rate  double  Indemnity  la  promised  for  death  or  disabling  Injury 
while  riding  ap<m  railways  and  other  pnbllo  oonveyanoflii.  Som* 
oompaolaa  stipnlate  to  pay,  bealdea  tbe  usual  Indamnlty  in  oaso 
«t  aoddental  death,  a  weekly  benefit  for  a  partially  disabling 
Mddent. 

Oanal^  Insnnmea  oorers  looses  by  fortuitous  happenings  la 
many  kinds  of  business.  There  are  companies  whioh  insurs 
against  elevator  acddenta,  breakage  of  plate  glass;  loes  throngb 
dishonest  employees,  liability  of  employers  for  aooidentq  to  tbOw 
1b  ttMtr  employ,  aoddents  to  steam  boilers,  et<v 
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LANDLORD  AND  TENANT 

iMMm  SIS  OQntisols  -by  whi<)h  one  par^»  called  the  U9$orot 
laadlordL  gives  to  a  aeoond  partj,  oidled  the  lestee  or  tenant^ 
poesesnonof  land  or  other  real  estate  foraged  period  of  time» 
seoeiving  in  return  for  the  Qse»  possesBion  and  profit  thereof  a 
Bzed  compensation  called  the  rent. 

XhBation««-»A  lease  nu^y  be /or  {(fe>  ^  mtfferance,  xxtfor  a  term 
^yeare. 

.▲  Leaas  lor  ZJfe  terminate§  with  tihe  death  of  the  lessee  or 
fenent  or  any  person  speoified  assnch  in  the  lease. 

A  Leaao  by  tuff eranee  of  the  landlord  exists  when  a  lease  for  a 
term  of  years  has  expired  and  the  tenant  is  allowed  to  remain 
In  poBSOSSfon.  8a6h  possession  may  be  tenninated  withoot 
Mtioe. 

▲  Leaae  at  Win  is  one  whioh  exists  only  daring  the  will  of  the 
landlord'  and  may  terminate  at  the  will  of  either  par^,  as  the 
rights  Of  possession  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  or  the  rights  of 
abandonment  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  may  justify,  or  by  the 
death  of  either  party. 

A  Lease  for  aTerm  el  Years  begins  and  ends  at  a  certain  speoi- 
fied data  Under  the  latter  the  tenant  possesses  greater  priTileges 
than  under  either  of  the  former.  When  the  number  of  years  is 
not  mentioned  it  is  construed  to  mean  not  less  than  twa 

tmtten  or  Dbwritten.— Leases  for  a  term  of  more  than  one 
year,  in  most  of  the  States,  must  be  in  writing,  and  in  some 
States  must  be  executed,  acknowledged  and  recorded  in  the 
same  manner  as  deeds,  otherwise  th^  are  invalid  as  against 
third  parties  without  notice. 

IssenUal  flpedficatians  in  a  written  lease  are:  daieg,  nomsi^ 
rsnf ,  dtwBfiption. 

The  Date  fixes  the  beginning  of  thelease.  Where  no  date  is 
mentioned  the  time  oommences  c^rdinarily  with  the  deliyety  of 
tl^  Isaseu  This,  however,  is  not  always  conclusive  if  another 
4late  can  be  provea 

Vames«-— The  law  recognizes  only  one  Christian  name  and  the 
surname.  If  a  party  assumes  a  false  name  lie  is  nevertheless 
rssponsft^lfv    The  landlord  deals  with  the  Toan^  not  with  the 


The  Bent— Bents  may  be  payable  in  other  valuables  besides 
jnon^y ;  the  amount  should*,  however,  always  be  stated.    If  not 
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stated,  the  law  will  allow  the  landlord  what  the  tiaeof  the  premr^ 
tea  is  ruaaqniibly  worth.  ^ 

Deaeriptioa  of  PteiQiBea.— The  lease  must  deedrike  the  prem* 
leML  It  need  not  be  in  tnll  detai\;  any  general  deeoription  that 
win  identify  the  property  ie  snlBcient  The  parts  and  appor* 
teivuioes  that  ordinarily  belong  to  raoh  premiiee  are  inoloded. 

Who  Oamot  Oive  a  Leeee.— A  hnsband  oannot  make  a  lesse 
whioh  will  bind  his  wife'a  property  after  his  dealiiL  Agoardian 
cannot  give  a  lease  extending  beyond  i^  minor's  majority  which 
the  minor  cannot  annul  if.  he  wishes,  but  if  he  doe»not  annul  it, 
the  tenant  Jb  bound  by  it  Undte  the  common  law  a  married 
|woman  oannot  lease  her  property,  but  und^  the  statutes  of 
most  Statte  ahe  cai£_  A  special  statute-eupersedee  the  common 
Jaw. 

A  mixior  cannot  make  a  valid  lease,  butcan  become  a  teniinti 
Students  under  age  hiring  rooms  come-under  this  class. ' 

BIghti  eC  Liadlofd 

gilhiBttlQg  and  AjMrfgfting  X^ease<— The  landlord  can  prohibit 
his  tenant  from  subletdng  the  premises,  .or  any  part  of  them,  or 
from  assigning  tlie  lease,  by  stating  th%  prohibition  in  a  special 
clause  of  the  same. 

Tenant  Breaking  th6  Ckmdittta.— lithe  tenant  has  broken  the 
eonditionof  the  lease  by  subletting  the  premises,  the  landlord,  if 
be  accepts  the  rent  due,  cannot  remove  the  tenant 

.  8ifl^  to  tn^peet  Pmmlsea —The  landlord  has  the  rlghtto  teter ' 
jupon  the  promisee  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  waste  or* 
'injury  done,  after  first  giving  notice  of  his  intention. 

Making  Bepairs.— Unless  expressly  covenanted,  the  landlord 
Is  not  obliged  to  make  the  neoeasazy  repairs.  If  a  tenant  wishes 
h&  landlord  to  make  special  repairs  during  the  term  he  must 
stipulate  for  the  same  in  the  lease.  But  if  the  landlord  does 
agree  to  make  all  necessary  repairs  and  flails  to  do  so^  even  that 
does  not  relieve  the  tenant  fh>m  paying  rent 

Vetiee  to  Quit^In  case  of  a  tenant  at  will,  or  one  who  holds 
over  after  the  expiration  of  his  lease  with  the  consent  of  the 
landlord,  a  notice  to  quit  Is  necessary  to  compel  him  to  give  up 
his  possession.  This  notice  must,  as  a  general  rule,  be  given  at 
a  date  before  some  "rent  day,"  and  distant  from  it  t^  the  usual 
period  at  which  lent  ispdyable.  Thus,  if  it  is  payable  monthly,' 
there  should  be  a  month's  notice  ending  on  ihe  day  when  the 
tent  ie  payable.^.  It  the  rent  lain  aneeis,  only  •.brief  notice  is 
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lequired.  In  most  of  the  States  this  is  fixQd  st  from  five  to 
toart&ui  daysL  Saob  notice  need  not  be  made  to  «nd  npon  fh» 
day  when  rent  is  payable. 

EebaaltoVacate.— If  a  tenant  refuses  to  Taoate  the  premises 
4fter  the  termination  of  >is  leaae»  from  any  canssb  the  proper 
and  safest  way  for  the  landlordt  as  well  as  the  oheapesti  is  to  get 
bim  oat  by  process  of  law,  or  ^  a  sealed  lease  to  a  third  party, 
who  can  legally  claim  possession. 

Bights  of  Tenant 

Some  of  the  rights  of  tenants  axe  embodied  in  the  above  slato* 
meota  of  the  rights  of  the  landlord. 

T6  VnM  a  Tenant  is  Xntitled.— In  taking  possession  of  the 
premises  the  tenant  b  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  appnrte- 
liances  to  the  property  in  all  their  details  without  being  ezpreesed 
la  the  lease. 

Sale  of  fcoper^.— The  landlord  has  no  right  to  interfere  with 
fha  tenants  r(ghts  by  selling  the  property*  Such  sale  most  be 
made  sab  ject  to  the  rights  of  the  tenant. 

The  Bight  to  Sqblet.— A  tenaat  can  sublet  the  renied  premises 
or  any  part  of  them,  unless  .expressly  prohibited  from  doing  so 
by  the  terms  of  the  lease.  He»  howev^,  remains  responsible  to 
his  landlord*  unless  the  lattet  accepts  such  third  party  as  his 
tenant  in  place  of  the  form^  and  releases  him  in  writing. 

Lease  Assignable.— A  tenant's  lease  is  always  assignable  unless 
it  contains  restrictions  to  the  contrary.  Such  an  assignment, 
however,  to  be  fully  legal  must  be  under  seat  The  assignment 
maybe  fora  patter  the  wholeof  the  original  term,  hot  if  for 
less  than  theoriginal  term,  then  it  is  properly  subletting. 
'  TheSobtoiaat— The  subtenant  beus  no  r^tfah  to  the  orig* 
inal  landlord  and  is  not  reBponsible  to  him  for  rent.  The  tenant 
from  whom  he  has  rented  is  his  only  landlord.  Jn  the  case  of 
an  assignment  of  the  lease  the  new  tenant  becomes  the  tenant 
of  the  wiginal  landlord  and  must  pay  him  the  rent.. 

Bspalrs*— A  tenant  cannot  make  repairs  upon  the  proper^ 
tented  and  deduct  the  amount  paid  out  from  the  ient>  for  that 
would'be  in  effect  compelling  the  landlord  to  do  it. 

Making  Imptovements.— For  improvements  that  become  part 
^f  the  premises,  or  such  as  cannot  be  removed  without  injury  to 
the  same,  the  tenant  can  claim  no  allowance  from  the  landlord; 
buta  tepadt  may  remove  ftomrented  property  articles  which 
II^.Im  plaoedfbr  use  in  some  trade,  each  as  steam  en^ioeeor 
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otli«r  machines,  or  even  buildings  erected  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, or  articles  for  domestic  use,  such  as  furnaces,  shelves, 
gas  fixtures,  etc.  Of  course  his  personal  property  a  tenant 
can  remove  any  time  at  pleasure. 

BJght  to  Quitr— Where  the  renting  is  for  a  definite  time  no 
notice  from  either  party  to  the  other  is  necessary,  as  the  land- 
lord has  the  immediate  right  of  possession  as  soon  as  the  time 
expires;  so  the  tenant  has  also  the  right  to  vacate  at  that  time 
without  giving  notice  to  the  landlord.  Where,  however,  no 
limit  of  time  is  set  a  notice  from  either  party  is  required  of  six 
months'  time  or  less. 

Payment  of  Taxesr— Where  the  tenant  is  to  pay  the  taxes  on 
the  property  he  occupies  it  must  be  distinctly  stated  in  the 
lease,  as  a  verbal  promise  is  of  no  effect. 

A  Recorded  Leasee — If  a  lease  for  three  or  more  years  is 
acknowledged  and  recorded  In  the  recorder's  office,  then  the 
leased  property  cannot  be  secretly  or  fraudulently  conveyed 
during  that  tlmeu 

Effects  of  Mortgmgeir— If  after  renting  the  landlord  should 
mortgage  the  property,  the  mortgagee's  rights  would  be  sub- 
ject to  those  of  the  tenant,  and  a  sale  or  foreclosure  could  not 
disturb  the  tenant's  possession. 

Duties  of  the  Landlord 

1.  It  is  the  landlord's  duty  to  see  to  it  that  his  tenant  has 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  premises  and  is  not  disturbed  by 
any  one  having  a  better  title  to  the  same  than  the  landlord. 

2.  The  landlord  must  not  render  the  tenant's  occupation 
uncomfortable  by  erecting  anything  like  a  nuisance  on  or  near 
the  premises. 

3.  If  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  lease,  it  is  the  land- 
lord's duty  to  pay  the  taxes,  ground  rent,  or  interest  on  a 
mortgage  that  may  exist 

4.  The  landlord  is  not  bound  to  make  repairs  ov  allow  the 
tenant  for  repairs  which  he  may  make  unless  especially 
agreed  for  in  advance  and  so  stated  in  the  lease. 

Duties  of  the  Tenant 

1.  The  tenant  must  take  such  care  of  the  premises  that 
others  may  not  be  injured  by  any  neglect  of  any  part  of  it. 

2.  The  chief  duty  of  the  tenant  is  to  pay  rent.  If  no  time  for 
his  possession  is  fixed,  then  he  is  only  obliged  to  pay  for  the  time 


tebafoooofleds  tyotlfuiictoraa^ 
hb  win  te^fe  to  p»7  idft  that  ttfin. 

t.  He  k  eiqpaotod  to  keep  the  premises  wind  and  water  ttgM 
end  rspeir  ell  dameges  made  or  stdlersd  by  him.  Natoral  wear 
and  tear  he  seed  not  make  good 

4  The  tsnant  Is  obliged  to  return  the  piemlses  to  his  landkvd 
at  the  end  of  his  term  nndlmitiished  in  Tidne  by  any  willfol  os 
negligent  act  oC  his.  This  reqniies  him  to  rsplaoe  broken  doom 
or  window^  oTaSodi  other,  arddes  as  may  have  been  broken  bj 
nset  nesieov  or  aonideBtL 


Iisass  far  Beating  a  asnee    ghertfotn 

Thli  tattfOMal,  nads  the  flm  dt^  of  Aiell,  Mil*  wtie—nfc,  the*  t 
hM!f  tbif  day  lei  sod  rented  ante  GhsriH  Weura  my  Iioum  and  iwemlniu 
No.  480  Liaeoln  Ats.,  In  tbo  aty  of  Aivm  and  Stato  of  nunola,  wHh  the 
tola  and  uai&tanupted  nsa  aad  oecupattoa  thenof  for  one  year,  to  oom- 
■aaoa  Ika  Siil  day  of  May  asKl,  al  the  monthly  rental  of  twenty-ATS  doQaiii. 
isyaMa  la  advanea. 

Wltaem  my  hand  and  aeal. 

Jiiooe  BnnMDL 


fgfagf  lof  Bentinir  a  Soose— Long  Veni 

tUi  ladttiiifa,  made  the  foth  day  of  May,  mi,  between  Wflttain  Bl 
daik,  of  Chicaco,  SUte  of  DUnoia,  of  the  flfit  pari»  and  Ja&Ni  L.  BotanH^ 
cf  the  aame  place,  of  the  aecond  part, 

WUMateth^  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  hu  hereby  let  and  rented  to 
the  party  of  tba  aeooad  part,  and  the  party  of  the  aeoond  part  haa  hcnby 
hired  aad  taken  ftom  the  party  of  the  itaat  part,  the  grcNmd  floor,  cellar,  aad 
seaand  story  of  the  praaiaea  knoim  aa  4S44  Indiana  Ate.,  tai  the  aty  of 
ChleasOb  with  Iha  lypartananofa,  far  the  term  of  three  yaaia,  to  oommanea 
IhefinidayofitoBb  MQ  althayaaityiantal  of  nine  hundred  d6Uai8(S800), 
eayahla  hi  aoual  quartariy  paymaata  on  the  neoal  quarter  daya  hi  each  year. 

And  It  la  afreed  that  If  any  rent  diall  be  due  and  unpaid,  or  If  default 
ehaU  be  made  In  any  of  the  eoTenanta  herehi  named,  then  It  ehatt  be  lawful 
ear  Iha  Mid  party  of  Iha  flm  pad  te  ra-antar  the  aald  pfenlMi  and  to  femora 
eS  panoaa  iharafma. 

And  the  aaid  party  of  the  aeoond  part  oovaaaata  to  pay  to  the  aaM  party 
ef  the  flsrt  part  the  aaid  rent  aa  herein  apedfled  and  that  at  the  ezplratJoQ 
ef  the  aaid  term  the  lald  party  of  the  leeond  part  will  quit  and  aunender  tha 
etandaea  la  aa  food  aula  aad  coadltloa  aa  taaaoaabla  naa  and  weer  thereof 
wfli  permit,  rtimaew  hy  tha  alittiata  eaeepiad;  aad  tha  aaid  party  of  the 
Una  part  ooraoanta  that  tha  aaM  party  of  tha  aeoond  part  on  paying  the 
said  yeaiiy  rent  and  petfurmlat  tha  aateaantaaltotaaalJihali  and  may  peace. 
ahly  aad  quietly  ha?ab  holdf  v*^  aajay  tha  aaM  daaalaad  praaiaea  tor  the 


wh«oof  tha  parttei  hMSte  have  hseimto  mtamhaneMWy  sal 
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This  certifiea  that  I  have  let  and  rented,  this  flret  day  of  June 
onto  Ckws,  Burrows  my  lM>iiae  sod  lot*  Na  469  Itiykttr  Street, 
In  the  City  oC  St  Ii0ui3»  State  of  MUsourl.  and  its  awortenaaoes ; 
be  to  have  the  free  and  uninterrupted  occupation  thereof  for  one 
year  from  this  date  at  the  yearly  rentml  of  live  hundred  d^lars^  to 
be  paid  monthly  in  advance,  rent  to  cease  If  destroyed  hgr  flrs  or 
otherwise  made  untenantaJble. 


This  certiflee  that  I  have  hired  and  taken  trxnm  Henry  Brandon 
his  hoQse  a»l  lot,  Nol  4$0  Taylor  0t,  in  the  CTIty  of  €t.  Looli^  State 
of  IflasQurl,  with  appnrtenancRW  thereto  helongms  for  one  year»  to 
coniroanee  thia  day,  at  a  yearly  rental  of  five  hundred  doUan^  to  be 
paid  monthly  in  advanoe  unless  said  house  becomes  untenantable 
from  Are  or  other  causes^  In  whMi  ease  rent  eoaeos,  and  I  further 
acree  to  ctve  and  yield  said  premlsea  ooo  year  frooi  tbia  first  day 
of  June^  19 — k  In  aa  cood  condition  as  now*  ordinary  wear  and  dam- 
age by  the  elements  excepted. 

Olveii  under  my  hand  thla  day,  eta 

CHA&  BiniBOWt. 


iMudloHPu  9otk0  to  Qtilt 

To  Crab,  burbows. 

Snt:  Please  observe  that  the  term  of  one  year  fbr  which  the 
house  and  land  situated  at  Na  4S0  Taylor  St,  and  now  oceupied  by 
yourself,  were  rented  to  you  expired  oo  the  first  day  of  Juzm  1ft—, 
and  as  I  desire  to  repossess  said  premises  you  are  hereby  requested 
and  recialrBd  to  vacate  the  same. 


HniBT  Brahook. 
Bt  Louls^  3flo.,  June  10,  19 — 

TwolbmU  Koileo  of  iMkying 

To  HmBT  Bbandok. 

StB :    The  premises  X  nosr  occupy  as  your  tenant  at  No.  459  Ta^^- 
lor  St  I  shall  vacate  on  the  first  day  of  JUly,  It— v  yon  wfll  pl< 
take  notice  aocordln^y. 

Tours  truly, 

St  lAKOa^  Mtk^  Jms  II; 


r 
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.    FARM  LEASES 

While  the  foregoing  Uiws  axe  of  general  appUoatkni  to  laaip 
lords  and  tenants;  some  additional  features  pertaining  to  fun 
leases  demand  special  attention. 

General  Dntlea  of  Tann  Tenants.— A  tenant  of  a  ftan  is  hoond 
without  a  special  clause  in  the  lease  to  ooltiTate  the  land,  and 
generallj  so  to  manage  all  the  a£Eairs  of  the  ftan  as  good  hus- 
bandry ieqnixes»  and  as  is  the  custom  in  the  vicinity. 

drops.— As  a  general  rule  when  no  time  is  specified  at  which 
the  tenanpjr  shall  oease^  the;  tenant  is  entitled  to  the  so-called 
*%wa]r-going  orops»**  or  crops  of  the  present  season,  but  when 
the  time  is  fixed  and  [certain  the  tenant  is  not  ^entitled  to  such 
cropsi  because  he  knew  when  he  sowed  that  he  took  the  risk  of 
getting  his  crops  off  before  the  termination  of  his  term.  It  is 
also  held  |that  the  tenant  leaving  is  entitled  only  to  the' annual 
productions  of  ^he  soil  raised  by  his  own  labor,  which  does  not 
include  the  permanent  and  natural  products  of  the  earth,  such 
as  trees,  fruits  of  the  orchard,  natural  grasses  and  the  like. 
Local  usages  of  the  country  are^  however,  largely  taken  into 
consideration  here,  and  special  statutes  of  the  States  may  vary 
greatly  in  this  respect 

Manure.— It  is  a  general  law  that  manure  upona  leased  fton 
eannot  be  removed  by  the  outgoing  tenant 

nctnres.— The  question  as  to  what  constitute  flxtuxea  on  a 
fSurm  is  a  broad  one.  and  we  can  only  say  that  respecting  thi^ 
the  rules  are  liberal  in  favor  of  the  tenant.  It  is  stated  in  a  gen« 
eral  way  that  a  tenant  may  sever  and  remove  at  any  time  all 
such  fixtures  of  a  chattel  nature  as  he  has  himself  erected  or 
placed  upon  the  rented  [premises  for  the  purpose  of  ornament, 
dometUc  wnvenience^  or  to  carry  on  a  eeriain  trade;  such  may 
be  eteam  engines  or  other 'stationary  machinery  and, buildings 
erected  fay  bim^for  such  machinery. 

Tazesw— The  tenant  in  possesion  is  generally  considered  as 
liable  for  the  taxesk  but  without  special  agreement  lie  is  under 
no  lobligatloiia  Sto  his  landlord  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  if  he  does 
pay  them  so  ae  to  protect  himself  in  the  possesion  and  fkee 
eoJoymeiitoC  the  premises  he  can  deduct  the  amount  ftomthe 
sent  and  hold  his  [landlord  for  any  exoesi  above  the  rent  due 
him. 

OoodAdfieei— No  dass  of  litigation  b  more  intricate  and 
teehniflil  than  that  of  landlord  and  tenant.    It  should 
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tone  be  avoided  if  poesiUab  In  ard«r  to  do  bo  have  your  lease 
caiefnlly  ezeouted,  epeoifying  as  far  as  possible  all  details  of 
ooDditionSft  and  then  observe  tbem  oarefnlly.  If»  howeyer,  any 
one,  be  he  landlord  or  tenant*  antioipates  diffionlty,  then  we 
adTlse  him  to  seoore  the  senrioes  of  a  competent  lawyer  to  help 
him  if  possible  to  avert  the  litigation  or  to  conduct  it  for  him. 

"Law  and  Justice  are  two  things  which  Qod  has  Joined  bu( 
man  htw  pot  asunder*** 

Lease  olaltaa 

This  IndeatiirMitMte  this  flzBt  day  of  Ifaicli,  nil.  between  C3iM.  OrUait<t 
sf  the  townriilp  o(  Urie.  Oounty  of  Dupsfe,  sod  Bute  of  Illinois,  of  the  flint 
pert,  end  John  Bllrgeei^of  the  eeld  towniiiip  end  county,  of  the  seoond  pari; 

fTtfneeeflA,  Thst  the  sM  Ghae.  Ortland,  for  and  in  oonsldeiation  of  the 
Teeily  rents  and  eoreosnte  heretnafter  mentioned  and  reserved  on  the  part 
and  behalf  of  the  said  Ghaa.  Ortland,  his  heirs,  ezecutom,  and  administrators 
to  be  paid,  ksfyt,  and  perforaied,  hath  demised,  set,  and  to  farm  let,  and  by 
these  presents  doth  demise,  set,  and  to  farm  let  unto  the  said  John  Burgess, 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  aU  that  certain  piece,  pared,  or  tract  of  land  situated^ 
lying,  and  betaig  in  the  township  of  Lisle  aforesaid,  known  as  lot  Na  [deserif>> 
Hon  at  farm  Aers],  now  in  the  posscecton  of  John  Hartman,  containing  three 
Itondred  acres,  together  with  all  buQdingB  and  improyements,  to  have  and 
to  hold  the  same  unto  the  said  John  Burgess,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  assigns, 
from  the  first  day  of  May  next,  for  and  during  the  term  of  five  years  next 
ensuing,  and  fully  to  be  complete  and  ended,  yielding  and  paying  for  the  sara& 
unto  the  said  Chas.  Ortland,  hiE  heirs  and  assigns,  the  yearly  rent  or  sum 
of  One  Thousand  Dollars  on  the  first  day  of  May  fai  each  and  every  yeai 
during  the  term  aforesaid,  and  at  the  expiration  of  said  term  or  sooner  1* 
determined  upon,  he  the  said  John  Burgess,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  shall  and 
will  quietly  and  peacefully  surrender  and  yield  up  said  premises  with  the 
appurtenances  unto  the  said  Chas.  Ortland,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  in  as  good 
order  and  rspalr  as  the  same  are  now,  reasonable  wear.  tear,  and  casualties 
which  may  happen  by  fire  or  otherwise  only  excepted. 

In  witness  whenof  we  hsTS  hereto  set  our  hands  and  seals. 

Cbab.  Obtland,    (sbaiJ 

80M3X  BUBOBSS,       {SBAl] 

iisned,  sealed,  and  dettwsd  I 
In  presence  of  ) 

Wnxuii  KUKX. 

A  Lease  ol  Bail  estate 

This  ladentuie,  made  this  third  day  of  January*  A.  IX  Iflit  between 
WnUsmOtztonof  theTbwn  of  Oentralia,  iyi  the  County  of  Marion  and  State 
of  HUnois,  of  the  first  part,  sad  Chas.  RJley  of  the  Town  of  Salem,  hk  the  county 

and  Stote  afiocesaid,  of  the  seoond  part.  Wltnesseth,  that  the  said  William 
Ooton,  for  the  eoosideratloQ  hereinafter  named,  hath  demised,  granted,  and 
leased  and  doth  by  these  presents  hereby  demise,  grant,  and  lease  unto  the 
said  Oias;  Biley  snd  his  sssigns  Lots  five  (5)  and  six  (6)  fai  Block  eight  (8) 
of  the  original  Town  of  Osntralla,  as  diown  by  the  plat  of  said  town.  Also 
the  southeast  quarter    (0.  B.  i)  of  Section  six  (6),  in  Township  ten  (lOX 
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Hm/nm  (7),  WMt  of  taarth  Prizwiptf  Mtfldlftii»  AAA  etmMidam 
(SO)  %Gnm»  aooardSns  to  irovwnuMAt  8oiv«y.  tnrnthiriitnt 
»  privOeerea  and  appurtenancov  belonglBgr  tti«reto,  to  lia^tt  and 
Ifr  bold  tbtt  above  deo^bed  promloe*  for  aod  &nitom  tlio  tloia  oC 
Uiiea  yiftra  from  tbo  date  horeot 

And  the  said  Chas.  Rlley  doth  covenant  and  agree  to  pay  tbe 
■Bkl  WnUam  Cazton  or  bis  asBlgne  tbe  bddi  of  Nine  Hmdred  Dol- 
laxia  9JB  yearly  rent  for  said  premiaen^  ta  thre^  ypn^  payn^ta  of 
Three  Hundred  I><^ara  each,  at  the  expiration  of  every  four  montlM 
frem  dal%  dnrlntf  the  continiwnee  of  tble  leasa 

In  wltnesa  whereof  the  said  parties  have  to  thta  and  eae  other  tn- 
atrument  of  the  same  tenor  and  date  Interchangeably  set  their  handa 
and  sealB  the  day  and  year  flnt  above  written. 

William  Caxton^   [sbal] 
Ctum.  RiUT.  CoAi.] 

fllVne4  sealed,  and  delivered 
to  presence  of 

JOUK  WSIDMANN. 


LICENSE 

UfiiiiM  ia  a  special  pennission  granted  by  a  cnmpcitent 
anthoirity  to  a  peraon  or  persons  to  carry  en  a  certain  trade  «r 
bnsinesSy  or  to  do  certain  acts,  at  a  certain  place,  witMn  a  eer« 
tain  district,  city,  town,  or  village,  on  the  payment  of  a  special 
tax  or  premiiun  for  such  privileges. 

The  trades,  vocations  and  prof  essionB  ior  whkb  licanswi  are 
granted  are  of  great  variety.  They  are  regulated  hy  statutes 
and  ordinances  of  city  governments,  which  provide  restrictions 
and  fix  penalties  for  violating  the  conditioiia  of  the  licoise  hy 
misrepresentation  or  other  frandoknt  practiea. 

A  license  is  Hable  to  be  recalled  or  canceled  by  tte  authori- 
ties who  have  issued  the  same»  either  in  afcordance  with  a 
fixed  data  or  because  of  some  violation  by  the  licensed  person. 

Oanvassers  and  Drummers  are  held  not  to  be  liable  to 
payment  of  a  peddler's  license  where  they  sfmpfy  take  orders 
from  samples  of  goods  or  prospectuses  of  books,  etc  But  where 
they  have  the  goods  ready  for  delivery  they  come  within  the 
definition  of  peddlers  and  must  obtain  a  license. 

Oovenuneni  License  to  sell  liquor,  etc,  strictly  speaking, 
is  not  a  license,  but  simply  a  receipt  for  qjMcial  tax*  It  does 
not  authoriie  the  sale  of  liquors,  etc,  in  vlolatkni  of  Stake 
laws  or  municipal  regulations. 

A  ticense  may  be  legally  granted  in  mora  words  without 
writing,  but  in  such  cases  the  preseace  of  a  cenqpeteat  witnem 
it  remiired  to  substantiate  tiie  same. 


tb0  foikwriag  toauB  taaiy  aerve  —  tfi  er  nl  ipodala  and  prof%  of 
Mrrioe  to  floma  iatoMstod  pw^. 

Unhum  frooi  tho  Owwimmt  to  Sotsil  X44noiii 

f20.oa  0eriefl  of  mi.  No.  807,850.  rnited  States  ftaaap  tor  tpmM 
tax.    Internal  Reyenue. 

Baoilvwl  bom  William  R.  Howaid  the  wan.  of  Twenty  IXdlan  far  special 
•as  en  Iha  basiiMis  of  letiH  Uqnor  dealer,  to  be  carried  on  at  Cleveland,  Blatn 
•f  Ohio,  for  the  periode  wprewnted  bj  the  coupon  ai  ocMipona  beram 
stiached. 

•  « 

:  U.  &  Ret.  Ssau  2  •  I>ated  at  develaDd.  Ohio.  June  lOi  IflU. 


OoAflL  R.  MoBfBr* 

GoUector  1st  DisL,  State  of  Ohiow 
Serefe  penalties  are  Imposed  for  neglect  or  refusal  to  place  and  keep  thll 
conspicoouBly  In  your  estabUshment  or  place  of  busfness. 

Fonn  of  PeddWs  UceoM 

B7  authority  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  permission  Is  hereby  gfvw  to  Wob 
CKBiien  to  peddle  green  fruU»  numbered  450,  from  the  date  hereof  until  Iba 
Ikist  dasy  of  April  next  in  esid  dty,  subject  to  the  ordinances  of  said  dty  Ib 
audi  cases  made  and  provided  and  to  revocation  by  the  Mayor  at  any 
gimft  ^  frfa  discretion* 

r :  Witness  the  hand  of  the  Mayor  of  said  elljr  and 

:  CRT  SBAii.  :      Ihe  corporate  seal  thereof*  this  fifteenth  day  of  Apd^ 

Sr, :      mL 

Cabter  H.  Habbooh,  Mayor. 

Attest:    "  — — ,  aty  aerk. 

On  the  bade  of  the  license  is  printed  the  foUowing: 

Licxmbu  450. 

To  PBm>LBBs;    Tour  attention  is  directed  to  the  following  section  tnm 

tordteanee  relating  to  peddlers. 

SeetioB  S.  Any  person  who  shall  exercise  the  vocation  of  peddler  by 
of  a  wagons  csrt«  or  other  vehide  shall  cause  his  name,  together  with 
tbe  number  of  his  licenee.  to  be  painted  on  the  outside  of  his  vehlda,  tbn 
lelteB  and  figures  not  lees  than  one  indi  in  length. 

Any  violation  of  this  section  shall  subject  tlie  offender  to  a  fine  of  not 

itliMi  Vhre  DoOaii  and  not  more  than  Fifty  Dollars. 


LIENS 

Altai  is  a  hold  upon  or  right  to  property  to  seome  ths'pay* 
ment  of  a  debt  or  the  diaoharge  of  an  obligation;  more  sftooUle* 
aUjf  it  is  a  ri  ^^  in  one  penon  to  retain  ihat  whioh  is  in  his 
poansrion  bekmging  to  aaotlier,  till  certain  demands  of  the  per* 
son  in  poflsesBion  are  eatisfled. 

▲  Usa  bjr  Tovee  cC  Oonnnon  Lxw  oonsIstB  in  a  msre  il|^t  ta 
fftiainposMMioaoljttiaptq^er^iiBtflthedshtorohagtsispail 


r 
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▲  Psrtieular  Litn  holds  the  property  of  another  became  of 
labor  bestowed  upon  it  or  money  expended  for  it. 

A  Qeneral  Lien  includes  a  particular  lien  and  consists  in  a 
right  to  retain  the  property  of  another  because  of  a  general 
balance  due  from  the  owner. 

Parties  Having  a  Partieular  Idea  Without  Special  Stat- 
ute.^— Every  Mechanic  has  a  particular  lien  on  any  article 
on  which  he  has  expended  labor  and  money. 

Oarriers  also  have  a  lien  on  all  goods  consigned  them  for 
special  services  rendered. 
Xiawyers  have  a  lien  on  all  the  papers  in  a  case  for  their  pay. 

Pawnbrokers  have  a  right  of  lien  in  cases  where  the  person 
pawning  the  goods  has  authority  to  pledge,  but  not  otherwise. 

▲11  Tenders  have  a  lien  on  goods  for  their  pay  as  long  as 
they  are  not  delivered,  but  not  fdfter  that. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Brokers  have  a  general  lien 
on  goods  for  commission  due. 

Hotel  Keepers  have  a  lien  upon  the  baggage  of  their  guests 
for  accommodation  charges. 

Liens  by  Express  Agreementr— This  occurs  when  goods 
are  placed  into  the  hands  of  a  person  for  some  special  purpose 
with  an  express  contract  that  the  goods  shall  be  a  pledge  for 
the  labor  or  expense  incurred  or  where  property  is  delivered  to 
another  with  the  express  understanding  that  it  is  security  for 
a  loan  made  on  the  credit  of  it. 

Other  Important  Liens  are:  the  lien  upon  the  land  of  a 
debtor  created  in  favor  of  his  creditor  by  the  Judgment  or  other 
process  of  a  court;  the  equitable  lien  <^  a  seller  of  real  estate 
for  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  purchase  price,  which  is  recog- 
nized only  in  some  of  the  States;  and  the  statutory  lien  of 
mechanics  on  the  houses  and  ships  which  they  build  or  repair. 

Special  Statutes^— In  many  States  liens  are  given  by  special 
statutes  to  boarding-house  keepers,  livery  men  and  others. 

Requisites  of  a  Jduu — ^The  essential  requisite  of  a  personal 
property  lien  consists  in  the  lawful  delivery  of  the  property  to 
the  party  claiming  the  lien  or  to  his  authorised  agent.  When- 
ever possession  is  voluntarily  given  up  the  lien  is  lost 

Rights  of  OreditoriT— A  creditor  can  by  lien  retain  posses- 
sion of  goods  even  against  the  assignee  or  debtor,  provided 
they  have  been  placed  honestly  into  Us  hands. 

Enforcement  of  Liens^— A  person  holding  a  lien  under  the 
common  law  has  in  general  not  the  power  to  sell  the  property; 


^ 
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it  ii  only  a  right  to  force  iiayment  by  holdini:  the  property  and 
thereby  depriving  the  owner  from  the  nse  of  it  until  he  renders 
Jnstiee  where  it  is  dne.  Where  property  is  held  as  security  for 
a  loan  the  lender  may  sell,  bat  he  must  give  due  notice  of  the 
time  and  manner  of  sale  so  as  to  give  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty all  possible  chance  to  redeem  or  to  waive  rights.  Many 
States  have  special  statutes  for  the  enforcement  of  liens  and  it 
is  safest  to  ccmsult  theee  where  enforcement  becomes  neceesaryi 

MX0RAHZ08'  LZXN8 

Liens  created  by  statutes,  although  based  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  common  law,  are  designed  to  go  fwrther,  namdy:  to 
give  Uens  even  where  the  possession  is  not  with  the  consent  of 
the  owner  or  where  exclusive  possession  is  impossible.  \ 

>  Mechanics'  liens  are  exclusively  created  by  statutes;  and  no 
matter  how  just  the  claim  may  seem  the  lien  will  not  exist 
unless  the  party  brings  himself  under  the  provisions  of  the 

statute. 

The  statute  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  party  who 
has  increased  the  value  of  the  property  by  his  labor  or  mate- 
rial furnished  should  have  security  upon  the  property  although 
changed  in  form. 

Mechanics  are  here  assured  of  their  right  to  a  lien  upon  the 
property  for  their  labor  and  material  furnished,  but  as  to 
details  concerning  the  conditions  of  the  lien  and  the  manner 
of  enforcing  it  they  will  do  well  to  consult  the  statutes  of 
their  particular  State. 

Before  bringing  action  to  enforce  such  a  lien,  notice  must 
be  given  in  writing  by  the  holder  of  the  lien  to  the  owner  of 
the  property,  and  in  order  to  guard  against  fraud  to  third 
parties,  the  certificate  of  the  claim  must  be  filed  with  the 
county  clerk  or  other  officer  as  provided  l^  the  statute.  The 
following  form  may  be  used: 

Notice  of  Mechanics*  Idea 

CUBRK  or  THB  COOK  COtrMTT  COUST^ 

Chlcaso,  III. 
•Sib:  Please  take  notice^  that  I.  Frank  Greene^  residlns  at  4iSe 
Wcntworth  Ayci.  In  the  City  of  Chictfo,  County  of  OoKdc.  luTe  a  cklm  afaUMt 
Charlei  Hudnn.  owner  (or  mUp  eontraetor,  at  the  ca$e  Moy  6«)  of  a  new 
four>itory  brick  dwelUnr  bouse,  amounting  to  Fifteen  Hundred  and  Forty 
Dollars  and  Fifty  Ontik  now  dae  to  me,  and  that  the  daim  is  made  lor  and 
OD  aoeoont  of  material  fnnidied  and  labor  done,  and  that  neh  woifc  waa 
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done  and  materials  fumlahed  in  punuanoe  of  a  contract  entered  Into  tht 
iMi  day  o(  Ayrflf  UlL  ifm^  *■■■■  *•  MirfraiQ  Utwui  the  undo- 

■adtteMMOiMLRiidMak    TtenUtaBdlBclatftiiiMdCBLot ^ 

ia  filQMli  MMttioa  to  «fai  Otir  of  Ghioicil.  on  tlM  east  alAa  oC 
Hidftod  atiMl.  and  Is  JoMB  M  Ha  SMS  of  «ld  atiML  11m  loUowiag  te  » 
diacxam  of  aaidpnnlaea. 

(Jfijerf  diSirromO 

And  that  I  haTO  and  cUlm  »  Um  upon  aald  bufldiag  and  the  appurte- 
■aoeea  mad  lot  on  ivlildi  said  tra&dhif  stands,  subject  to  the  provisiona  of  aa 
Aet  of  Che  LefMalure  of  the  State  of  nUnois  entitled  **An  Act  to  Secure  tho 
Payment  of  Mechanics,  Laborers,  and  Persons  Furnishing  Material  Toward 
the  Brection,  Altering,  or  Repairing  of  Buildlngi  in  the  City  of  Chicago^" 
passed ^.liH— .ami  of  the  acta  asModhig  the  same. 

Dated  this  16th  day  of  October,  UU. 


SkiBk  ONBoa,  bilag  diiy  aooni,  Mya  that  ho  is  the  dafanaat  mentioned  hi 

contents:  andlhat  thaBBinsltlniatoh]Bo«alaM«iodgSi«zeq>tastatbosa 
mattefs  suted  on  faifomation  and  baUeC»  as  to  those  mattcxs  be  beUeves  to 
ho  tnie. 

BmUk  halm  ■§  this  laili  day  o(  Ootoher.  A.  B.  ttiL 

OsoRaB  Febooooh, 
PoUoe  Justioa 

MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS 

menlstora,  or  tiisooiioentntiOD  under  one  maaagemeiit  of  tho 
flhle  «l  erviy  <i»*^»»^tj^  arttolo  for  whioh  a  oartomor  oan  be 
iooiid.  tt  kdmpljthodepaxtDMotstoieimiTorsaliaadbjiiieaii* 
of  the  posfeoffioe  efltahUshmeni. 

Shi FoiUl 8«nlM  of  the  UnitadStalas  is  the  greatert  hosi- 
aois  oonoem  in  the  world.  It  is  estimated  that  it  handles  eight 
pieoMof  mail  mattsr  a  minute,  and  in  the  ooaxes  of  a 
from  four  te  ftfo  biUon  pieoes,  inolading  letters,  papers, 
books  and  parods. 

It  was  a  master  stroke  to  oonvert  this  great  institution  into  a 
business  agent  for  a  oonuneroial  house,  and  a  fortune  was  real- 
ised from  it  almost  inunedlatelf •  ICen  and  women  are  still 
making  fortunes  through  the  opsratioa  of  this  great  postal 
department  store  system. 

Ibe  mail  oider  meroantile  bostnesi  originated  in  Ghioago, 
where  it  is  now  csnied  on  the  most  extensively.  In  1910  the 
nwO  ordsr  hoosas  of  that  dtr  did  a  total  business  of  $112,000,000 

MoirtoBMWWitttteBoshiesB    One  who  has  made  a  suooess 
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cC  it  forniflhes  the  f oUowing  lulas  for  tha  gnldMioe  of  othan 
who  maj  wish  to  engage  In  the  biudiieaB: 

First.— <}o  slowly.  Doii*t  dedde  to  emharit  upon  a  mail  order 
career  and  then  i^eaign  yoor  pcesent  poettkm  without  knowing 
definitely  in  what  direction  yon  are  going  to  work.  A  law 
months  of  qoiet  consideration  and  planning  won*t  do  any  harm. 
There  will  he  as  many  oastooMn  for  yon  after  that  peiiod  aa 
there  are  now. 

Seoond.— Choose  oareftaOy  a  **]eader**  or  article  npcm  whidb 
jrou  will  hase  your  main  campaign  and  upon  which  yon  can  get 
all  the  profit.  To  do  this»  unless  you  arealready  the  pOBseasoroff 
smexolusiye  idea,  run  carefully  over  the  entire  list  of  what  peopte 
wear»  eat,  drink,  or  need  fh»n  thecradle  to  the  graTB.  Nothing 
Is  too  small  or  too  large  to  he  included  in  this  vast  catalogue,  an4 
your  eyentual  choice  will  probahly  come  in  a  flash  of  inspiration. 

Third.— Haying  chosen  your  leader,  iuTestigate  caiefoUy  the 
price  at  which  you  will  be  able  to  offer  it  to  successfully  comr 
pete  with  other  similar  articles.  Be  sue  that  you  can  sell  It 
through  the  mails  cheaply  enough  to  meet  oompetitlon. 

Fourth.— Plan  your  advertising.  Consultation  with  an  expert 
Is  a  safe  precaution,  as  an  advertising  man  possesses  ezperienoa 
that  will  be  valuable  to  you  even  if  you  are  brilliant  enough  ta 
successfully  word  your  own  advertisement. 

Fifth.— As  a  general  rule  one-fifth  of  a  small  capital  is  not  too 
much  to  expend  in  experimenting.  When  you  begin  to  get 
cesnlts  resign  your  position,  devote  your  whole  time  to  your  new 
Imsiness,  and  develop  it  eoonomically  and  Judioious(y  i^pon  Ito 
lines  originally  decided  upML 

Sixth,- Do  not  be  content  with  a  single  loader.  Get  fiNMa 
flupply  houses  a  number  of  spedaTtJes^  and  indose  droulara  for 
them  In  all  your  letters.  Any  orders  thus  gained  cost  merely 
the  two-cent  stamp  that  carries  the  bait 

These  are  simple  rules  to  write,  but  it  takes  busineai  capaoity 
to  carry  them  out  The  days  of  the  **fake**  mall  towtnewi  are 
over.  Every  now  and  then  a  swindle  is  brought  to  Uglit  hot 
the  government  is  stem  and  relentless  in  ferreting  out  and  sup- 
pressing such  enterprises.  It  was  the  government  that  gave  the 
mail  order  business  its  first  great  impetus  by  reducing  the  rate 
of  postage,  and  it  Is  the  government  that  has  doubled  the  total 
trade  in  the  last  few  years  hy  establishing  the  rural  free  delivery 
f^stem.  (Far  rates  of  postage  on  merchandise^  etob  see  FoiM 
Information,) 
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MERCANTILE  AGENCIES 

A  KMoaatOa  Agmey  is  ao  estabUBhiiient  for  sappljing 
chantB*  bonkttn^  and  all  who  do  a  more  or  len  credit  bosinf 
with  informatloii  as  to  the  flnancial  standing  of  persons  engaged 
IntnudnesB. 

How  they  Operate.— These  agencies  obtain  from  looal  cor- 
respondents  In  all  parts  of  the  country  information  as  to  the 
character  and  personal  responsibilitj  of  individuals,  firms,  and 
corporations,  and  make  such  information  readiljr  availaUe  at 
all  business  centers. 

Oemmercial  Ratings.— From  the  information  thus  obtained  is 
deduced  what  are  known  and  recognized  as  ''commercial  rat- 
ings." The  names  of  the  various  merchants,  with  the  ratings, 
are  issued  quarterly,  in  book  form,  and  are  classified,  first  l^ 
states  and  provinces,  then  by  cities  and  towns,  all  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order.  These  volumes,  covering  the  United  States 
and  Panada,  embrace  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  distinctive 
business  organisations,  and  yet  so  simply  are  they  olasBifled  that 
a  reference  can  be  had  with  as  much  readiness  as  the  finding  of  a 
subject  in  a  cyclopedia. 

fiesding  Agendes.- The  Bradstreet  and  R.  G.  Dun  A  Ck>.  con- 
cerns are  the  leading  agendes  for  the  United  States  and  OanadiL 
Th^  have  headquarters  in  New  York,  and  sub-agendes  in  all 
prindpal  dties.  Agencies  also  exist  in  Europe,  and  importing 
and  exporting  houses  on  opposite  sides  of  the  globe  are  thus 
kept  informed  as  to  each  other's  commercial  standing. 

Benefit  to  Merchants.- This  system  enables  the  solvent  mer- 
chant  to  purchase  goods  anywhere  .with  reasonable  certain^ 
that  th^  will  be  delivered  promptly,  avoiding  undue  delay  con- 
sequent to  Investigating  his  credit  The  agenoy  thus  serves  as 
a  sort  of  clearing-house  for  credit,  and  good  ratings  are  much 
•ought  after  in  the  business  world. 

Credit  Books  are  also  issued,  furnishing  the  same  sort  ol 
information  to  those  selling  to  particular  trades. 
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MORTGAGES 

A  Mortgage  Is  a  oon^qjaaoo  of  property,  either  real  or  per- 
imial,  given  to  secure  payment  of  a  debt,  or  the  performance  of 
eome  speoial  act  When  the  debt  is  paid  the  mortgage  becomes 
▼oid  and  of  no  yaliie. 

Hames  cC  Partie8.-*The  person  mortgaging  his  property  is 
called  the  morigagor,  and  the  person  to  whom  the  mortgage  is 
given  the  iiior4)U(re«. 

BX4L  I8TATE  IffOBTOAGES 

In  real  estate  mortgages,  unless  otherwise  prorided,  the  per 
son  giving  the  mortgage  retains  possession  of  the  property, 
receives  all  the  rents  and  other  profits  and  pays  all  taxes  and 
other  expenses. 

Must  be  in  Waiting.— All  real  estate  mortgages  must  be  in 
writing,  signed  and  sealed.  The  time  when  the  debt,  to  secure 
which  the  mortgage  was  given,  is  due  must  be  plainly  stated, 
and  the  property  oonv^ed  must  be  clearly  described  and 
located. 

Must  be  Aeknowledged.->A  mortgage  pledging  real  estate 
must  be  acknowledged  like  a  deed,  before  a  proper  public  officer, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  record  such  instruments. 

The  Aceompanying  Bond  or  Note.— It  is  usual  not  only  to 
insert  a  covenant  of  promise  in  the  mortgage  to  pay  the  debt, 
but  for  the  mortgagor  to  give  also  his  bond  or  note,  as  collateral 
to  the  personal  security.  In  this  case  the  mortgagee  may  sua 
and  recover  upon  the  note  or  bond,  or  he  can  foreclose  his  mort- 
gage; and  if  there  is  not  sufficient  realized  from  the  sale  to  pay 
the  debt  he  may  recover  the  balance  on  the  bond  or  note. 

The  bond  or  note  is  drawn  precisely  like  any  other  instrument 
of  thekind.  In  thecaseof  notes,  it  is  customary  testate  therein 
that  th^  are  secured  by  a  mortgage  of  even  date. 

Qwneish^^— Formerly  the  mortgagee  was  considered  the  legal 
owner  of  the  property,  but  now  he  is  regarded  as  having  only  a 
lien  upon  the  property  by  way  of  security.  The  title  still 
remains  in  the  mortgagor. 

Bedemption*— By  what  Is  termed  equity  of  redemption  the 
mortgagor  is  given  farther  time  to  redeem  his  p  roperty  after  the 
debt  for  which  the  mortgage  is  security  falls  dua  Within  this 
extended  time  he  must  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  mortgage 
with  the  interest  prescribed  by  the  statute. 


neKqnll70lB«deii9ttnl8snchapo«ItiT«  right  that  H  mar 
Im  aold,  and  ia  of  sooh  a  ohanctar  that  the  law  rafnoea  to  allow 
tt  to  be  fttregone,  eTea  far  an  agmement  to  that  dSwt  In  the 


Pow«  ol  Sale.— A  power  of  eale  la  not  eaaential  to  a  moatcagak 
but  it  may  contain  a  clause  permitting  tlie  aale  <tf  the  pw>p«ty, 
Iff  torfcdted  br  nonpaTment  of  debt,  aa  raqntted.  A  nortcive 
B^beao  dnwn  that  the  peoftitjuma  be  Mdd  wltiiodt  .daoTC* 


from  the  Ooort,  aoowdlng  to  the  atatatBB  of  the  Btatft  or  br 
agreement  of  the  parties. 

Kntgagee  are  eometiiQee  ao  dnwn  that  a  dn^  fldktre  In 
paying  the  interest  at  a  stated  time  mden  dna  the  iriiol%  both 
pr^udpal  and  Interest,  and  glvea  the  mortgagee  aotlHritr  to  wM 
the  pnqmtjr  Umg  before  the  debt  la  dna. 

Atw^gBiifTiti — A  nunrtgage  can  be  aastgned,  bat  uihaa  tbft 
bond  or  aote  fa  alao  asai^ed  it  ia  worthleaa  ^jfd  glw  «o  right 
toforeoloea. 

Making  P«rine]ita.~If  the  wmding  In  flie  inortgige  or  note 
Is,  "pajable  on  or  before"  a  certain  date,  the  ondftov  oaasot 
eompelpaymentbdbre  that  date  (if  the  interest  ia  kept  19);  bat 
the  debtor  ff  so  dlapoaed  can  car  at  anr  Una  and  the  c 
mnat  aooept  it. 


HOBTQAQBB  ^ff 

A  dditer  oiimot  compel  Ui  onditor  to  Moepi  paymMit  tMbi* 
ft  ii  dab,  beoanse  he  boa  a  right  to  b*VB  bis  monej  nmftlii  on 
bitoeat  Moordlng  to  agreement. 

Wbeasrer  p^ment  la  made  Bpon  a  note  or  bond  or  mtstsic* 
It  abonld  be  oarafnItT  Indoiaed  upon  the  Instnunent 

g  PaiTmenb— If  the  fall  amount  due  on  a  mortgage  la 
0  the  oradftor  it  atops  the  interest  and  releaaes  the 
Ilea  on  the  mortg^o,  but  the  debt  remains.  The  creditor  baa 
after  that  onlj  tbe  indlTidnal  reepondbllitf  of  the  debtor  ta 
■euuie  hla  aUm.    Thla  rule  ia  applioable  to  mortsMea  <m  real 


THB  THBIFTT  MAN  WHO  PAID  HIS  MORTGAGE  AT  MATDHITT4 
and  pf™™«'  property,  aa  also  to  all  Uena  tor  personal  labor  anA 


rcnetOMm<— If  tbe  mortgagor  falls  to  meet  :the  oondlUona  <^ 
the  mortgage  tben  the  mortgagee  miVf(B«okiae.  Tba  method 
of  fttreoloanre  differs  Id  tbe  aereral  statea.  In  aoma  the  atatatea 
praieribe  a  abort,  aonunary  method;  inotbenaaaotiODOtoonrt 
Ii  iitinwiij  .  in  still  others  either  method  la  legaL 

BOW  TO  FOBXOUHE  A  HOBTGAai 

Hie  infiib"^T  of  fOiealosIng  vary  In  diSerrat  States,  ,bat  th* 
following  genaial  steps  are  common  In  all: 

1.  AppUoaiiao  to  a  Court  of  Chanoeijr  tor  aatborit?  to  A»» 
eloae. 

I.  Bearing  tbe  paitieab^  tbe  Court 
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8.  Referring  the  caie  to  a  llMter  in  Ghaooefy. 

i.  Advertising  the  property. 

fL  Selling  it  to  the  highest  bidder  at  anotion. 

0.  Deeding  it  to  the  purchaser. 

7.  PtiTing  over  any  snrplns  fond  remaining  fram  the  nle  to 
the  mortgagor. 

Since  the  interests  invdved  in  giving  and  taking  a  mortgage 
on  real  estate  are  of  such  great  importance  that  a  mistake  in 
executing  it  or  in  complying  with  its  conditions  may  subject 
the  interested  parties  to  much  trouble  and  heavy  losses,  the 
mortgage,  bond  and  note  should  be  drawn  up  with  the  utmost 
care  and  the  conditions  laid  down  strictly  and  promptly  com* 
plied  with. 

Promissory  Hote  Secured  by  Mortgage 

$8,000.  New  Tofk.  lUreh  18.  ISO. 

One  year  after  date  I  piomiM  to  pay  to  Robert  HartleH  Three  Thounae 
DoUan  at  the  First  Natkmal  Bank  of  New  Teak  aty,  with  hitereat  at  ths 
rate  of  seven  per  cent  per  annum*  maklnf  such  nlew  on  denrMmd,  to  the  party 
for  value  received. 

This  note  is  secured  by  a  mortsifs  el  even  date  hcrewtth  on  certain  real 
estate  {deaeiibe  flke  premises). 

8ignedt  f  uuos  HAwmnum. 

Seal  Bitate  Hortgage  to  Secure  Payment  d  Above  Hote 

This  Indenture,  made  this  18th  day  of  Uaidi*  In  the  year  one  thousand 
otaie  hondred  and  eleven,  between  Jottos  Hawtbona,  ol  the  Qlty,  Oooaty,  and 
State  of  New  York,  and  ICaxsaret,  his  wifb,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and 
Robert  HarUess,  of  the  aty  of  GhiciMpo,  Ooonty  of  Oook,  and  State  of  nUnois, 
party  of  the  second  part, 

WUMMeih,  That  the  said  party  of  the  lint  part,  for  and  In  ooosklmtloa 
of  the  sum  of  Ttiiee  lliousand  Dollars,  does  snuit,  bargain,  sell,  and  ooavey 
unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  all«  {give  a 
compMe  deacripHon  cf  Ae  premises  mortgoffedX  together  with  all  the  hecedlta 
inents  and  appurtenances  thereto  belonging  or  In  anywise  appertaining. 

This  conveyance  is  intended  as  a  mortgage  to  secure  the  payment  of  the 
above  note  according  to  the  oooditloa  of  the  same*  and  these  presents  shaft 
lie  void  if  such  payment  be  made. 

But  Incase  default  diall  be  made  tai  the  payment  of  the  prlndpal  or  Interesv 
as  above  provided,  then  the  party  of  the  second  part,  his  executors,  admhi- 
tstrators,  and  assigns,  are  hereby  empowered  to  seU  the  premises  abov% 
described,  with  all  and  every  of  the  appurtenances  or  any  part  thereof. 
In  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  and  out  of  the  money  arMng  from  such 
sale  to  retain  the  said  principal  and  Interest,  together  with  the  ooets  and 
charges  of  maldng  such  sal^  and  the  surplus  If  aay  thers  be  AaH  be  paid 
by  the  party  making  sttdiMl^  on  densad*  to  thsperty  Of  thsflkit  part,  his 
heifB  or  assigns,  eto. 
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In  wttnem  whereof  said  party  of  the  first  part  hereunto  set  their 
hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

JULItTS  HAWTBORKS^  [MUL] 

Masqabbt  KkwmoBxm,  tnAL] 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  > 
In  presence  of  ) 

Waltsr  Mat. 
Hasvst  Jonbs. 

MortgBK^— Short  Fom 

The  Mortgagor,  Oeorgt  B.  Arnold  and  CKarlottt  Arnold,  hXn  wife, 
of  the  town  of  Wooster,  in  the  County  of  Wayne  and  State  of  Ohio, 
Mortgage  and  Warrant  to  John  Randolph,  of  the  same  places  to  se- 
cure the  payment  of  a  oerta^  promiaaory  note  for  the  ewn  of  One 
Thousand  DoVara,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  said  John  Randolph  in 
two  years  from  the  date  thereof,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
eent  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  the  following  described  Real 
Bstate:  Lots  number  one  (1),  two  (2),  and  three  (9)  in  Block 
No.  fifteen  (15)  of  Carter's  Addition  to  the  Town  of  Wooster,  In  the 
County  of  Wayne  and  State  of  Ohio,  hereby  releasing  and  waiving 
all  rights  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  Homestead  Exemption  Laws  of 
this  State. 

Dated  this  4th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1911. 

Oboros  B.  Arnold,         [bbaiJ 

CHARLOna  ABNOLa  [UAL] 

signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  ) 
in  presence  of  ) 

Arthur  R  Lows; 
Habbt  N.  Stevens. 

Belease  and  Sattsfaetion  of  Mortgage 

Know  atl  Men  by  These  Presents,  That  the  debt  secured  by  mort- 
gage upon  the  following  described property,  situated  In  , 

in County,  in  the  State  of ,  to-wit:  idesoribing  it},  wherein 

Cba&  Anderson  Is  grantor  and  Fred  Johnson  is  grantee,  and  dated 

fc  a  — *  of  which  is  —  in  volume  ,  page  p  in  the 

office  of  the  {register  or  recorder)  of  deeds  of  — —  County,  » 

has  been  fully  satisfied,  in  consideration  of  which  said  mortgage  is 
hereby  released.  FRbd  Johnson. 

Witness: b 

CHATTEL  M0BT6A«E8 

A  Chattel  Mortgage  is  a  mortgage  on  personal  property. 
Persons  sometimes  desire  to  use  their  personal  property  as 
security  and  yet  retain  possession  of  it,  as,  for  instance,  fur- 
niture, machinery,  tools,  a  library,  etc.  This  can  be  done  by 
giving  a  chattel  mortgage^  which  4s  really  a  conditional  sale 
of  the  property,  to  the  creditor,  whose  the  property  becomes 
if  the  debt  is  not  paid  when  due. 
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EnlM  OoTttsiiig  Ohftttol  Mortgage 

1.  ▲  chattel  Bortpiga  rnnst^  in  some  of  the  States,  be 
aekaovrledged  betas  ft  jvtttoe  ef  Ite  peaoe  or  befova  the  oounty 
judge. 

&  ItmnsoatintwoyeaiBorsadhothertiiiieaspraBGribedby 
the  State  statuta 

8.  No  seal  is  neoessaiy^  thoac^  oommonly  used.  iii]a  [chattel 


4  ▲peflM»oaiiiiotBort#iigeino|wrtj  which  he  does  not  own. 
Hence  a  chattel  Biortgiige  made  bj  a  meiohant  i^on  all  goods 
'vrbioh  he  may  henalter  pmohaes  is  of  no  effiaot 

8.  If  the  mortgagor  ntains  possession,  the  instmment  is  of  no 
mymSL  as  against  third  parties  nnless  recorded  in  aooordanoe  with 
the  law  of  the  State  when  it  is  made. 

6L  The  pvopev^  must  be  taken  poaefllon  of  bj  the  mortgagor 
when  the  mmijgafe  matores,  or  other  creditors  can  daim  the 
property. 

7.  If  the  debt  is  not  paid  when  dne  the  property  benomes  the 
creditor's  and  the  debtor  is  entitled  to  no  sorplns. 

8b  It  isa  erindnal  offense  tor  the  mortgagor  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty covered  bj  a  dhattel  mortgage. 

9.  Mortgages  of  personal  property  should  have  a  chrase  pro 
riding  for  the  equity  of  redemption. 

Id  A  mortgagee  may  sell  or  transfer  his  mortgage  to  another, 
bat  the  porchaser  cannot  sell  the  property  until  the  mortgage 

OiatMIHertgage,  Willi  Fswer  el  Sale 

JEsow  sB  Mm  If  Thsm  PrtmnU,  Thai  I«  Jolin  F.  ThonuM,  of  the  City  of 
WQiBliiftoii,  Btmta  of  DeUwsre,  in  oooM«mUoa  ol  ftT»  bimdred  deUan  ta 
DM  peld  bf  Hfloiy  A.  D»^i■»  of  the  dty  aod  State  efonnid*  the  receipt  o( 
which  Jeherebfadmowledged,  do  hereby  grant,  haigain,  and  eeQ  unto  the  laM 
Henry  A.  Davis,  and  hie  aarigns,  foreYcr,  the  following  goods  and  chattela,  te 
wit: 

[Here  <neer<  on  oceienofe  iCiC  «f  flke  ortfoles  fliof<0a0ed,  ^vin^  o  ^ufl  deecrip* 
Hon  ef  eoot.] 

To  H^ve  and  To  BUd,  AH  and  sfaigtdar  the  said  goods  and  chsttete  nnto 
the  mortgagea  herein,  and  his  assigns,  to  their  sole  use  and  bdnoff  taeser. 
And  the  mortgagor  herein,  for  hlmeelf  and  Ibr  his  heirs,  ezecuton,  aaftetfUhi* 
istntfln,  does  heieby  oomant  to  and  with  the  sald^nortgagee  and  Ills  ar^Slv, 
the  said  martgagor  is  lawftiDy  possMsedl  of  the  said  goods  and  ohatiifak  as 
eC  his  own  property;  that  the  sanie  aie  tiee  firom  aU  incumbrances,  and  that 
he  will  wamnt  and  detaid  the  same  to  him,  the  saM  mortgagee  and  hto 
against  the  lawful  dalmB  ead  demands  of  eD  pefeonsi 

Pr9mttt  Mimraiim^  Thai  It  the  nJiL  '"^'^'^inr  alull  piv  to  the 


^ 
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awitgagc6t  on  flM  tflntli  day  of  May,  In  Ihe  year  Ifill,  Ilia  aom  of  flya  hnadMi 
^UltfB,  tbeo  thJa  mctftsage  is  to  ba  toid*  otherwiae  to  x«inain  tn  fuU  fOKM 


And  Provided  Fwriher,  That  imtQ  dafMill  be  made  by  the  nld  monfaeov 
In  the  perf onnanea  of  the  oonditfc»  al!afMaid«  It  ahall  and  may  be  laiwftil  for 
him  to  letain  the  poaMiuuioQ  of  the  said  gooda  and  chattela,  and  to  use  and 
enjoy  the  same;  bat  if  the  aame  or  any  part  thereof  shall  bo  attiched  or 
claimed  by  any  other  peiaon  or  petaons  at  any  time  befoipa  paysant,  or  the 
•aid  martgagor,  or  any  pecaoQ  or  persoaa  whaterer,  upon  any  pratenaa,  diaD 
attempt  to  cany  off,  ooDoeal*  make  way  wlth«  sell,  or  In  any  mamMT  diq>oaa 
of  the  aame  or  any  part  thereof  without  the  authority  and  permiaskon  of  the 
aaid  mortgagee  or  hia  executon.  admtaiiatraton,  oor  awlgna,  In  witting  ex* 
pseand,  then  II  ahaD  and  may  be  lawful  lior  the  aald  mortgagee,  with  or 
without  artatancoh  or  hIa  agent  or  attorney,  or  hIa  eseeaton,  admihiMratog^ 
or  aaiigna.  to  take  poaaeaolon  of  aald  gooda  and  chattela,  by  entering  upoa 
•ny  premiMa  wfaersrer  the  aame  may  be,  whether  In  thia  county  or  SGilab«ff 
daewlMre,  to  and  fbr  the  uaa  of  aald  mortgagee  or  hia  aarigna.  And  If  tiM 
moneys  hereby  aecuied.  or  the  matters  to  be  dooa  or  pcrltarmed,  aa  abora 
apeciHed,  are  not  duly  paid,  done,  or  performed  at  the  time  and  aceonMng  to 
the  ooDditiona  abore  eel  forth,  tiien  the  aald  mortgagee,  or  his  attorney  or 
agent,  or  hia  exeeutora,  admlnlatratota,  or  assigns,  may  by  virtue  hereof,  and 
without  any  auit  or  process*  immediately  enter  and  take  poesession  of  said 
gooda  and  chattels,  and  sell  and  dispooe  of  the  same  at  public  or  prlrata  aalsu 
and  after  satisfying  the  amount  dueb  and  all  eocpsnaes,  the  surplus.  If  any 
lemahi,  shall  be  paid  over  to  said  mortgagor  or  hia  assigns.  The  exhibitkm 
of  this  mortgage  shall  be  sufficient  proof  that  any  person  claiming  to  act  fog 
the  mortgagee  is  duly  made,  constituted,  and  appointed  agent  and  attorney 
to  do  whatever  is  above  authorised. 

tn  If ttMss  Wktrtoft  Hie  aald  mortgagor  haa  henunlo  aet  hia  hand  and 
aeal  thia  tenth  day  of  May,  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thoiisandnlaahundrii 
and  eleven. 

ffOHN  F.  TnoKAg.      (nuL] 
0ealed  and  delivered    ) 
to  preaoneeof        C 
William  Wnm, 
Habrison  Wool. 
Burm  or  Dblawabb,  > 
Sussex  Gbnnty.       ^ 

This  mortgage  was  acknowledgBd  before  me  by  f .  V.  Ttaunaa,  this  team 
&a7  of  May»  A.  D.  IfU 

Amdbbw  Wmn, 
ffuitloeof  the 
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NATURALIZATION 

AH  foraigiierB  not  bom  within  tbe  '  jariadiotion  of  ths  TTnitod 
BUlM  are  regarded  as  aliens  tmtll  the^  are  naturalized. 

Am  alien  has  not  the  right  to  vote  at  eleotfona  of  ofBoen  of 
the  gorenunent.  State,  connty,  olt^  or  town;  neither  oan  b» 
hold  a  public  ofOce  nor  serre  on  a  JU17  before  baTlng  declared 
hb  intention  of  becoming  a  dtizan. 

Bights  of  Allena.An  alien  who  la  eligible  to  citizenship  Ii  en- 
titled to  all  the  prlvileKes  of  a  citizen,  except  political  rigba,  H* 
can  bD7  and  sell  real  estate  and  personal  property,  make  con- 
tracts and  ine  and  be  sued;  he  la  entitled  to  the  fulliproteotioo  ol 
the  government  in  his  person  and  hia  property. 

mm  TO  BEOOHX  NATnSUJZXD 
L  DMlmtion  of  Intention.— Two  yean  before  he  oan  be 
fAwntttaA  as  a  oltizen  an  alien  must  declare  hia  Intention  to 
feeoome  a  oitlsen  of  the  United  Stdtes  before  a  federal  coort,  or 
■ome  local  oonrt  of  record,  or  the  olerk  of  either  of  moh  oonrta. 
At  the  end  of  the  two  years  he  may  be  admitted  to  oltlMiultIp 
proTlded  he  baa  lived  in  the  U.  S.  tor  five  years. 
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mtisenslilp  of  Womeiu— An  unmarried  woman  of  foreign 
birth  may  become  naturalized  in  same  way  as  male  aliens. 
Any  woman  who  is  or  becomes  married  to  a  citizen,  and  who 
might  herself  be  naturalized,  shall  be  deemed  a  citizen. 

Hast  Speak  English*— Before  he  can  be  naturalized  an 
alien  must  be  able  to  speak  Bngllsh. 

9l  HaturaHsation  Completed.— Two  years  after  filing  his  decia* 
,  tation  of  intention,  having  heen  a^  resident  of  the  United  States 
for  five  years,  he  again  appears  in  court,  living  written  proof 
that  he  has  been  long  enough  in.  the  United  States  to  becMne  a 
oitizen,  and  makes  oath  of  his  allegiance  as  a  citizen,  aooom* 
panifiid  hy  the  oath-  of  a  witness,  giving  .|>roo/  cf  hU  retidente 
imd  moral  character. 

3.  Titled  Alieiis.F— Any  alien  who  has  borne  a  hereditaiy  titia 
or  been  a  member  of  an  order  of  nobilify  must  renounce  sndi 
title  or  portion  expressly  before  becoming  naturalized. 
^  Noi^m  may  become  naturalised,  Q  physically. eapablei  who 
doee  not  speak  the  English  language. 

i.  Wnor  Resident  Aliens*— A  person  having  arrived  in  the 
United  States  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  after  reaching 
that  age,  and  at  least  two  years  before  his  admission,  may 
file  his  declaration  of  intention,  and  then  if  he  has  resided  In 
the  United  States  for  five  years,  including  his  minority,  he  may 
be  admitted  to  citizenship. 

5.  WykfW  and  Children  of  Dedsiant.— If  an  alien  should  die 

after  he  has  legally  filed  his  declaration  and  taken  the  necessary 

%.th  of  affirmation,  but  before  he  is  actually  naturalized,  then 

Qi  wid«  w  and  children  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  priv« 

iif];es  of  oiticens^  on  taking  t&e  required  oaths  or  affirmation 

which  would  have  been  required  of  him« 

3.  ChiUhea  of  Hatursliaed  Persons.— Children  of  naturalized 
persons,  if  under  twenty-one  years  -of  .age  at  the  time  of  the 
naturalisation  of  their  parents  and  residing  in  the  United 
States,  are  oonsidered  as  citizens  thereof;  and  the  children  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  though  bom  in  a  foreign  oonntryt 
are  dUzens  of  the  United  States. 

7.  Oerttflcate  of  HatorsUiation.— A  person  who  has  been  nat* 
nralized  according  to  law  is  entitled  to  a  certificate,  which  ia 
Issued  under  the  hand  of  the  clerk  and  seal  of  the.ooivt*   Sudt 
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oertlflcato  miy  In  certain  circumstanceB  be  of  much  importance 
to  a  naturaUsed  person  and  should  be  obtained  and  presenred. 
£l]glMll^«— Any  tree  vliite  alien  or  any  alien  of  African 
natlTity  or  descent  is  eligible.  AnarohisU,  Chinese  and  polyga- 
mlsU  probJbited. 

CmZEKSHIP  AND  SUFFRAGE. 

FatvialtsatleDf  or  citizenship,  is  governed  by  national  law, 
which  provides  that  no  alien  shall  be  naturalized  until  after 
flTe  years'  residenoe. 

Bslfnige^  or  the  right  to  vote,  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  the 
different  States. 

A  Katunllied  Gltbea  is  not  entitled  to  vote  unless  the  law  of 
the  State  where  naturalized  confers  the  privilege  upon  him. 
and  in  many  States  an  alien  may  vote  six  months  after  land- 
ing; if  he  has  declared  his  intention,  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States*  to  become  a  citizen. 

InlialiitaBls  of  Insvlar  Possessions*— By  the  act  of  1900  cre- 
ating Hawaii  a  terrltcsy  the  inhabitants  were  declared  to  be 
dtlsens  of  the  United  States.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  Porto  Rico  are  entitled  to  full  protection  under  the 
constitution,  but  not  to  the  privileges  of  United  States  citizen- 
ship until  Congress  so  decrees,  by  admitting  the  countries  as 
Cttates  or  organizing  them  as  territories. 

QUALDTCATIOirS  FOB  TOTING. 

In  most  of  the  States  the  right  to  vote  at  general  elections  Is 
restricted  to  males  of  twenty-<me  years  of  age  and  upward. 

Women  are  entitled  to  vote  at  all  elections,  the  same  as  men. 
In  Arisona»  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois  (for  statutory 
offloers  and  presidential  electors  only),  Kansas,  Montana, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington  and  Wyoming,  and  at  school 
elections  in  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  BCexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Vermont  and  Wisconsin. 

In  New  York  women  otherwise  qualified,  but  for  sex,  vote  at 
village  elections  and  town  meetings  to  raise  money  by  tax  or 
assessment  If  they  own  property  In  the  village  or  town. 

Porsens  Unable  te  Bead  cannot  vote  in  Connecticut  In 
California  a  person  unable  to  read  the  constitution  in  English 
and  to  write  his  name  cannot  vote.  In  Massachusetts  in  order  to 
vote  a  person  must  be  able  to  both  read  and  write.  In  Missis- 
sippi a  voter  must  read  or  understand  the  Constitution. 

In  all  the  Slates  persons  convicted  of  felony,  and  in  most  of  the 
States  paupers.  Idiots  and  lunatics  are  excluded  from  suffrage. 

lUltente  Aliens  Excluded  from  the  United  States.  By  Act 
of  Congress  passed  over  the  President's  veto  February  6, 1917, 
all  aliens  over  16  years  of  age  physically  capable  of  reading 
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who  cannot  read  the  English  language  or  some  other  lan- 
guage or  dialect  are  excluded  from  immigration  into  the 
United  States.  Any  admissible  alien*  howerer,  or  any  dtisen 
of  the  United  States  may  bring  in  or  send  for  his  faUier  or 
grandfather^  over  65  years  of  age;*  his  wife,  mother,  grand- 
mother, or  unmarried  or  widowed  dau^ter,  if  otherwise  ad- 
missible, regardless  of  whether  such  relatlTss  can  read. 

KatanOlzation  Papers— Bedaratlon  et  Intentlwk 
(Inyalid  for  all  purposes  seven  years  after  the  date  heieof •) 
j  g  ^^ 

I '^1?^ —years,  occupation —     .  -.  , 

do  declare  on  oath  (or  amrm)  that  my  personal  deacription  is: 

Color f  complection ,  height.. ■■,...^.  weight ,  oolor  of 

hair ,  color  of  eyes ,  other  visible  distinctive  marks 

;  I  was  bom  in-..«. ,  on  the day  of 

,  Anno  Domini ,   I  now  reside  at —  ......  I 

emigrated  to  the  United  States  of  America  from^.^ on  un 

veBsel ;  my  last  foreign  residence  was. •     It  is 

my  bona  fide  intention  to  renounce  forever  all  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereigntyp 

and  particularly  to ..— . ,  of  which  I  am  now  a  citiseo 

(or  subject);  I  arrived  at  the  (port)  of ,  in  the  State  (or 

Territory  or  District)  of ,  on  or  about  the .jStKf 

of ,Anno  Domini;  I  am  not  an  anaxphist;  I  am  not  u 

polyj^amist  nor  a  believer  in  the  practice  of  i>olygainy:  and  H  la 
my  mtention  in  good  faith  to  become  a  citisen  of  toe  Untted 
Stetes  of  America  and  to  i>ermanently  reside  therein  so  help  me 
€k>d.  (Original  signature  of  declarant) 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  (or  affirmed)  before  me  this 
day  ol..,  ,Anno  Domini.—.- • 


■*«••««•• 


[I-.  8.] 


COfflctaLGliaiactBr  of  sttottor) 
Certificate  of  NatnraUsadon 


Number 

PMition,  volume ^page.....^ 

Stab»       volume page 

(Siniatnre  of  t*^^*!^*') 

Deeeiiptlon  of  holder:  Age ,  heigfak— ,  eolor....— ,  oompleo- 

tion ,  color  of  eyes color  of  JMdr.. -.,  visible  distinguisb- 

ing  marlcs Name,  age,  and  place  of  reeidenoe  of  wife ...«..•• 

Names,  ages,  and  places  of  residence  of  minor  ohildrett.^ , . .  .^ 


Be  it  remembered,  that  at  a term  of  the ^court  of.— » 

held  at ,  on  the day  of. — ,  In  the  vear  of  our  liOrd  nine- 
teen hundred  and ,  who  previous  to  his  (or  her)  naturalise^ 

tion  was  a  dtixen  (or  subiect)  of ,  at  fiesettt  resldtaig  at  num- 
ber  street,  dtv  (or  town), — ..-  State  (or  Territory  or 

District),  having  apphed  to  be  admitted  a  cHisen  of  the  United 
States  cil  America  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  court  having  found 
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that  tbe  petitioner  had  resided  contlnuoualy  within  the  United 
States  for  at  least  five  years  and  in  this  state  for  one  year  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  date  of  the  hearing  of  his  (or  her)  pe- 
tition, and  that  said  petitioner  intends  to  reside  permanently 
in  tiie  United  States,  had  in  all  respects  complied  with  the  law 
in  relation  thereto,  and  that  ..he  was  entitled  to  he  so  ad- 
mitted, it  was  thereupon  ordered  hy  the  said  court  that  ..he 
be  admitted  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  seal  of  said  court  is  hereunto 
affixed  on  the  . . .  .day  of — ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and.... and  of  our  independence  the 

[L.S.]  

(Official  character  of  attestor) 

The  Begistratlon  of  Toters  is  required  in  the  states  of  Ala- 
bama, Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida, 
Ctoorgia,  Idaho,  Illinois  (in  Cook  County,  if  unregistered,  voter 
cannot  swear  in  his  vote),  Indiana,  Iowa  (in  cities  of  3,500  or 
over),  Kansas  (in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class),  Ken- 
tucky (in  corporated  towns  and  cities),  Louisiana,  Maine* 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Missouri  (in  cities  of  25,000  or  over),  Montana  (in  cities  of 
over  7,000),  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota  (in  towns  d 
800  or  over),  Ohio  (in  cities  of  over  14,000),  Oklahoma  (it 
cities  of  over  2,500),  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Rhode  Island  (by  non-taxpayers),  Tennessee, 
Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia.  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Wyoming. 
In  Pennsylvania  voters  are  registered  by  the  assessora 
Registration  is  not  required  in  Arkansas  or  Texas. 

OFnCIAL  POSITIONS  UNDER  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  ACT 

The  Civil  Service  Act,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  or  the  "Act 
to  Regulate  and  Improve  the  Civil  Service  of  the  United 
States,"  as  it  is  officially  designated,  was  passed  in  Jaar- 
uary,    1883.      It    provides    for    the    appointment    of    tht 
commissioners,   a  chief  examiner,   a  secretary,   and   q$^ 
employees,  and  makes  it  the  duty    of   the    commisslontii 
to  aid  the  President  in  preparing  rules  for  carrying  the 
new  act   into   effect,   to  make   regulations   to   govern   all 
examinations  held  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  to 
make  investigations  and  report  upon  all  matters  touching 
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the  enforcement  and  effect  of  the  rules  and  regolatione.    The 

addrees  of  the  oommiflsioner  is  Washington,  D.  C. 

Number  of  positions.— There  are  over  336,000  positions  in  the 
ezeoutiYe  dvil  seryioe,  about  half  of  which  are  subject  to  com- 
petitive examination* 

Qnaliflcations  of  Applicants. — Applicants  for  examination  must 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  proper  age.  No 
person  using  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess  may  be  appointed. 
No  discrimination  is  made  on  account  of  sex,  color,  or  political 
or  religious  opinions.  The  limitations  of  age  vary  with  the 
different  services,  but  do  not  apply  to  any  person  honorably  dis 
charged  from  the  military  or  navid  service  of  the  United  States 
t»y  reason  of  disability  resulting  from  wounds  or  sickness 
incurred  in  the  line  of  duty. 

How  Application  must  be  Made.— Persons  seeking  to  be  exam- 
ined must  file  an  application  blank.  The  blank  for  the  depart- 
mental service  at  Washington,  railway  mail  service,  the  Indian 
echool  service,  and  the  government  printing  service  should  be 
requested  directly  of  the  dvil  service  commission  at  Washing- 
ton. The  blank  for  the  customs,  postal,  or  internal  revenue 
service  must  be  requested  in  writing  of  the  civil  service  board 
of  examiners  at  the  office  where  service  is  sought.  These  papers 
should  be  returned  to  the  officers  from  whom  they  emanated. 

Examinations  are  open  to  all  persons  qualified  in  respect  te 
age,  citizenship,  legal  residence,  character,  and  health.  More 
than  one  thousand  local  boards  of  examiners,  designated  by  the 
oommisBton,  conduct  examinations,  make  certification  of 
eligibles,  and  perform  such  other  work  as  may  be  assigned  to 
(hem,  at  postoffices,  custom  houses,  mints,  and  other  local  gov- 
ernment institutions. 

Register  of  Eligibles.— The  name  of  each  person  [obtaining  a 
grade  of  70  on  the  basis  of  100  ia  entered  in  the  order  of  his 
eating  on  the  register  of  eligibles,  with  the  names  of  those 
entitled  to  military  or  naval  preference  under  Section  1,754^ 
&  S.,  ahead  of  all  other& 

Appointments.— In  case  of  a  vacancy  not  filled  ^y  promotion, 
reduction,  transfer,  or  reinstatement,  the  highest  three  of  the 
aex  called  for  on  the  appropriate  register  are  certified  for 
appointment,  the  apportionment  being  considered  in  appoint- 
ments at  Washington.  In  the  absence  of  eligibles,  or  when  the 
work  is  of  short  duration,  temporary  appointments,  without 
tzamination,  are  permitted.   The  number  of  woman  applying  for 
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ctaical  plaeM  ii  p'mib  in  exoem  of  the  calk  of  appoliitiiig  oAoeia. 
The  pomtioiifl  to  whi(£  the  Uuyest  onmbexs  of  them  are  appointBd 
aj«  tboM  of  aariftent  niicroaoopiit  in  the  branch  offices  of  the  Boieaa 
of  Animal  Indoatry  at  the  vaiiooa  atock-yarda  throaghout  the 
coontiy,  and  teachers,  matrons,  seamstreBses,  etc.,  in  the  Indian 
service.  A  few  receive  appointmenta  aa  stenographers  and  type- 
writers in  the  departmental  service,  and  a  few  are  appdnted  to 
technical  and  professional  places. 

Prefttenee  ClalauiiitSr— Persons  who  served  In  the  military 
or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  and  were  discharged  by 
reason  of  disabilities  resulting  from  wounds  or  sickneas  incurred 
in  the  line  of  duty,  are,  under  the  civil  service  rules,  given  cer- 
tain preferences.  They  are  released  from  all  maximum  age 
limitations,  are  eligible  for  appointment  at  a  grade  of  65,  while 
all  others  are  obliged  to  obtain  a  grade  of  70,  and  are  certified 
to  appointing  officers  before  all  others.  Subject  to  the  other 
conditions  of  the  rules,  a  veteran  of  the  rebellion  or  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  or  the  widow  of  any  such  person,  or  any  army 
nurse  of  either  war,  may  be  reinstated  without  regard  to  the 
length  of  time  he  or  she  has  been  separated  from  the  service. 

Dismissals  and  fiMuovalStf— The  civil  service  rules  provide 
that  no  person  in  the  executive  civil  service  shall  dismiss,  or 
cause  to  be  dismissed,  or  make  any  attempt  to  procure  the  dis- 
missal of  or  in  any  manner  change  the  official  rank  or  compen- 
sation of  any  other  person  therein,  because  of  his  political  or 
religious  opinions  or  affiliations;  that  no  removal  shall  be  made 
from  any  position  subject  to  oompetitive  examination  except 
for  Just  cause  and  upon  written  charges  filed  with  the  head  of 
the  department  or  other  appointing  officer,  and  of  which  the 
accused  shall  have  fuU  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  make  de- 
fense; and  that  no  person  in  the  executive  civil  service  shall 
use  hia  official  authority  or  official  influence  for  the  purpose 
of  intecfering  with  an  election  or  controlling  the  result  thereof. 
Baoh  rules  also  provide  that  any  person  in  the  executive  civil 
service  who  shall  wilfully  violate  any  provision  of  the  civil 
sendee  act  or  rolea  shall  be  dismissed  from  office. 

fudttkal  AasessmentsL^The  civU  service  act  contains  pro- 
viaiona  fttfbidding  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
from  levying  upon  or  collecting  from  persons  in  the  executive 
dvU  aervice  contributioaa  to  be  devoted  to  political  objects,  the 
collection  of  such  contributions  by  any  person  in  any  pubUo 
building  of  the  United  States,  or  discrimination  against  peraona 
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mentis  or  their  oollsotioii  in  a  pnhUo  bailding  oi  the  UnittA 
States,  is  deolared  to  ha  n  nuindamimir,  gmninhahla  by  >  flat  aoft 
exceeding  five  .thousand  doUan^  or  by  ImiirJeoiinieiit  tot  a  twm 
not  oTneoding  three  yeaxe^  or  kj  eaoh  fine  and  impriBonmenft 
hoth  in  the  discretion  of  the  oonrl  The  act  also  deobrss  that 
when  rulea  to  cany  its  pioviskins  into  efleot  shall  have  bees 
promulgated,  "it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  offioem  of  the  United 
States  in  the  departments  and  offices  to  which  any  such  roles 
may  relate*  to  aid,  in  all  proper  waya^  in  oanying  said  rules,  and 
any  modifications  thereof,  into  effect." 

Publications  ol  the  Ornnmission  .—Among  the  pnblioatioas  ef 
the  commission  for  free  distribution  are  the  lioUowing; 

yftip^fftj  of  K'g'ft'Ti^iiftti^Tiffi  giving  platTOs  and  dates  of  framiBih- 
iions,  rules  by  which  papers  are  rated,  descriptiotts  of  eTimini^ 
tlons,  specimen  questioner  and  oneneral  information. 

The  Civil  Sendee  Aot»  Eules  and  Bngnlatinns 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Ckymmission,  showing  Its  work 
lliese  annual  reports,  of  which  wineftean  have  been  issued,  ma j 
Im  consulted  at  puhlio  Hhrsrios 

PARTNERSHIP 

A  partnership  exists  when  two  or  more  persons  nwnWua  theit 
property*  their  labor,  their  skill,  or  all  of  these  in  business,  tm 
share  the  gains  and  losses  in  certain  proportionsL 

The  nm  is  tiie  name^  style  or  title  under  which  the  partnem 
do  business,  and  also  means  the  partners  themselves^  ti^en  oot- 
leotiTely.    The  firm  name  should  be  set  forth  in  the  artlclea 

DZFFEBKMT  XZHDS  OP  PASmSBSBXP 

A  General  Partnenl^p  is  constituted  between  IndiTiduals  if 
they  agree  to  enter  into  a  general  or  particular  budness,  toshara 
the  profits  and  losses  together  without  fixing  any  Ihnitations  on 
conditions. 

A  Epedal  or  limited  Partnership  is  an  agreement  entered  inta 
to  allow  a  speeioZ  partner,  whose  nieune  does  not  appear  in  that 
of  the  firm,  to  put  in  a  limited  amount  of  capital  and  to  IreceiTa 
a  corresponding  share  of  the  profits,  and  be  held  correspondiBgly 
iesponalble  for  the  contracts  of  the  firm. 
.  Boflh  partmanthlpB  were  unknown  to  the  onmmoft  Ihw,  and 
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idle  limitation  of  liability  is  secured  in  this  country  only  by 
strict  compliance  with  the  particular  requirementa  of  the 
statutes  of  the  several  States  on  the  subject 

The  statutes  generally  require  such  a  partnership  to  be 
defined  in  a  certificate,  acknowledged  like  a  deed,  which  must 
set  forth  the  firm  name,  nature  of  business,  names  of  general 
and  special  partners,  distinguished  as  such,  and  the  amount 
which  each  special  partner  contributes. 

An  Ostensible  Partner  is  one  who  is  known  as  such  to  the  world. 

A  Secret  Partner  is  one  who  is  not  openly  or  generally  so 
declared.  He  is  not  liable  for  debts  contracted  after  his  re- 
tirement, although  he  has  given  no  notice  of  the  same. 

A  Dormant  or  Silent  Partner  is  one  who  takes  no  part  In  the 
transaction  or  control  of  the  business,  but  shares  in  the  profits 
and  losses  according  to  certain  agreements. 

A  Nominal  Partner  is  held  out  to  the  world  as  such  without 
actually  participating  in  the  profits  and  losses  of  the  businesa 

HOW  PABTNEBSmPS  ABE  FOBMED 

All  persons  who  are  legally  competent  to  do  business  for 
themselves  may  enter  into  partnership. 

A  partnership  may  be  formed  by  a  mere  verbal  agreement  and 
stand  in  law,  but  a  written  agreement  is  the  only  safe  one,  and 
he  who  neglects  it  will  doubtless  have  reason  to  regret  it  later. 

The  parties  may  agree  as  they  please  as  to  sharing  profits  or 
losses,  but  in  the  absence  of  writing  to  prove  the  contraiy  the 
law  will  assume  that  partners  share  profits  and  losses  equally. 

The  articles  of  agreement  should  be  drawn  up  with  special 
care  in  writing  the  details  of  conditions,  liabilities  and  propor- 
tionate share  of  profits  or  loss  fully  stated. 

How  Soon  a  Partnership  Is  In  Forces— It  is  presumed  that  a 
partnership  commenced  at  the  time  the  articles  of  copartner- 
ship are  drawn  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Use  of  Name  in  Partnershlpi^-When  a  partner  withdraws 
from  a  firm,  but  allows  his  name  to  be  used  as  before,  or  if  one 
lends  his  name  to  a  firm,  in  either  case  he  is  held  responsible 
to  third  persons  as  a  partner. 

Suing  Partnersr— It  is  generally  supposed  that  one  partner 
cannot  sue  another.  This  is  not  wholly  true.  A  partner  can  sue 
f6r  a  balance  due  him  after  settlement  of  general  accounts  or 
for  a  balance  due  him  on  some  specific  account    It  is,  how- 
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0Ter,  best  to  appeal  to  a  oourt  of  equitj,  to  [that  ooart  eaa  dt 
Cor  partnerahip  what  the  law  cannot  do. 

DISSOLUTION  OF  PABTNSBSBIP 

A  partnership  may  be  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  by  ezpira' 
tion  of  predetermined  time,  by  death  of  one  of  the  partners,  by 
Insanity,  by  the  bankruptcy  of  either  partner,  or  by  the  couri 
for  any  good  cause,  such  as  dishonesty  of  one  partner  against 
the  rest,  or  incapacity  caused  by  habitual  drunkenness  or  co&> 
viotion  of  any  crime. 

A  partner  may  withdraw  at  any  time  if  no  time  for  the  cob^ 
kinuation  of  the  partnership  is  mentioned  in  the  articles  of 
agreement,  but  he  must  give  due  notice  of  his  intention  to  tha 
other  partners. 

If  the  time  for  the  continuance  of  the  partnership  is  men^ 
tioned,  a  partner  can  nevertheless  withdraw  at  any  time,  but  he 
is  responsible  to  the  firm  for  damages  caused  by  the  breach  of 
his  promise. 

If  a  partner  dies  the  surviving  partners  alone  have  the  right 
lo  settle  up  the  business.  To  his  heirs  and  legal  representatives 
ihey  need  only  to  render  an  account  of  the  business. 

Hotiee  to  be  Qiven.— Upon  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership  by 
mutual  consent  it  should  be  indorsed  on  the  articles  of  oopar^ 
nership  and  a  notice  given  in  some  prominent  newspaper. 
Special  notice  should  also  be  sent  to  each  one  of  the  creditors  of 
the  firm. 

Authority  of  Partners.— As  a  general  rule  the  whole  firm  and 
each  member  of  it  is  bound  by  the  acts  and  contracts  of  ona 
partner,  because  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  act  or  contract  of  on» 
is  regarded  as  the  act  of  alL  Each  is  regarded  as  the  agent  of 
all  without  any  express  authority  being  given.  Thus,  loana^ 
purchases,  sales,  assignments,  pledges,  or  mortgages  effected  by 
one  partner  on  the  partnership  account,  and  with  good  faith  ia 
the  third  party,  are  binding  on  all  the  firm. 

So  is  also  release  by  one  a  release;  notice  to  one  is  notice  ta 
all;  demand  of  one  is  demand  of  all.  In  matters,  however*  no^ 
connected  with  the  partnership,  but  intended  for  his  own  pel^^ 
tonal  interests,  the  firm  is  not  bound.  ^  • 

Liability  of  the  Several  Partners.— For  the  payment  of  par^ 
nership  debts  the  property  of  the  firm,  both  real  and  personal,  as 
also  that  of  each  individual  partner,  is  held  responsible  to 
anoont  of  tha  unpaid  partnership  debt. 
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PtttatBiiB  «fdir  to  bind  all  moat  act  in  unison;  two  memben 
of  a  firm  cannot  conclusi?elj  bind  a  third  If  one  of  my  part- 
Bern  were  about  making  a  trade  with  A.  of  which  I  do  noit 
approve,  and  I  ihi»  mrpnm  my  diawnt  to  A  the  trade  if  oon- 
enminated  will  not  bind  ma^  provided  I  give  notice  in  time  to 
pntTmA  A  from  entering  ignocant^  into  it. 

XDdMdnal  Debts  eC  Fartnan.— If  a  partner  has  individual 
debli^  than  hia  Interaet  in  the  firm  is  held  responsible  for  tbeou 
after  the  debts  of  the  film  have  been  paid.  The  liabilities  of  the 
firm,  however,  always  have  the  first  claim  upon  its  owia 


Mat  debts  of  the  firm  oontaoted  bf  the  same  previooa  to  his 
admission. 

ialHag  ef  a  fiftaag'a  tetorsat.— No  partner  oaasell  his  Inter- 
sat  to  aat  outside  party,  la  order  to  have  him  take  his  plaot^ 
without  the  coDaaat  of  the  other  partner. 

Authority  of  Partners  after  the  Partnership  is  Dissdlfed.^ 
Mtsr  dlsBotutloii  each  partner  has  the  right  to  settle  up  the 
tiuslaess,  unless  the  partners  agree  otherwise  and  give  duo 
aiotioe  theraot  He 'can,  however,  create  no  new  obligatioa% 
Iwt  oulyBsttls  up  the  old  ones.  The  statute  law  of  the  State 
aiMNdd  be  caieftallf  oomplied  with  in  this  respect 

TKe  following  terns  will  serve  as  models  for  drawing  up 
evtiolsa  of  oopartnenriiip' 

Articles  of  Oopartnership 

ArUdes  of  AffreemmU  made  and  ocmcluded  this  first  day  of  Jainmy,  la 
aha  rtar  A  D.  one  taoamnd  alne  hundred  end  eleveD.  between  Bevy  SL 
BUyner.  of  the  Snl  pert,  sad  Caierlee  B.  Werner,  of  the  second  pert,  both 
UC  the  atjr  of  CInrhinati,  County  of  Hematon,  State  of  Ohio. 

Tha  said  partlee  have  aareed  to  associate  themselves  as  copartnevs  Cor 
ahe  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  Oeneral  Dry  Ck>ods  Business  at  No.  460  Oev^ 
iaad  A^eaoe,  la  the  Ctty  of  CladnnatL 

L  The  aaae,  title,  and  stylo  of  such  partnership  shall  be  Baymer  4i 
Werner  and  it  shaU  continue  threa  years  from  date  hereof,  except  in  caee 
of  the  death  of  either  of  the  said  partners  within  the  said  term. 

2.  That  tbe  said  Henry  Raymer  contribute  Six  Thousand  DoDan  (a6»000) 
end  the  nid  Ohaa  Werner  Two  Thousand  Dollars  ($2,000). 

a  All  the  net  proati  arisfng  out  of  the  business  shall  be  dlTided  in  the 
ftollowina  proportions:  Three-fourths  to  the  said  Raymer  and  one-fourth  to 
aba  nid  Werner. 

4.  That  bo6k8  of  aooount  shell  be  kept,  in  which  shall  be  entered  a  fUll 
■od  exact  aeoouBt  of  all  purehaeea,  nles,  transactions,  and  aooounte  of  Mid 
ana,  and  wtdch  MiaU  always  be  open  to  tbe  inspection  of  both  partSss  and 
their  lessl  wprowntatiTM  rapssttriiy. 
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&  Thftt  the  mM  Benry  Baymer  AtSk  haefe  gMhwif  charge  of  all  tiM 
knq^xis  foe  tbeflxm. 

•»  Badi  parUMT  shaU  devote  all  hia  tfou  to  Iba  mid  Iwirtiiwi  aaA  «tt 
Mia  bto  beat  eiforta  to  make  thelwalnwa  amc—BftJ  and  pwa la 
a(  tlia  fliin  Id  crciy  way. 

7.  Naithcr  party  shall  aanima  any  ^bUfatioii  or  Habflftty  te  Um 
fke  trm  for  the  aoconnnodatloii  of  any  oUiier  pesMii  or  iMtBoi 
wllhoat  the  consent  of  the  other  party ;  nor  shaO  cMnt  party  kad 
ftmdi  of  the  firm  without  the  oonaent  of  tbB  other  partoor. 

And  it  to  further  agreed  that  if  either  party  Tlolaiei  any  of  tte  atoPMaW 
artidca  of  agreement  the  other  shall  have  tba  fight  to  diaalva  fhliOBpaflfter- 
rtiip  immediately  upon  beooming  informed  of  such  violatlOD. 

In  Wibtma  Whereof^  va  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  the  day 
•ad  year  above  written. 

gtMiHrted  and  dsUvcied  ) 
In  the  pfeauiee  of      f 

H.  R.  BiTBBOWS, 

Bk  lie  ItmjB. 

Artideg  of  Lbnited  Partnenh^^ 

ArtUiea  cf  Partnership  agreed  upon  this  first  day  of  ICay,  A.  D.  191L 
between  Henry  B.  Raymer  of  the  first  part,,  and  Chadcs  B.  Werner,  of  tba 
aeoondpart. 

The  parties  hereto  agree  to  form  a  limited  partnenh^*  under  tha  law 
twiding  for  limited  partnerahlpa^  under  the  style  of  Henry  S.  Ssgrmsi;  aft 
fi«a&  dealeacB  hi  dxy  goods,  to  be  conducted  in  the  City  of  nndnnslf,  Obunty 
«f  Hamilton.  State  of  Ohio*  to  oonuneBoa  thia  daor  and  rertlMMa  thiaa  yeaiM» 

Eeoiy  B,  Baymer  is  to  be  the  gmersl  partner,  and  fnnliiwila  tm  tbm 

capital  $4,000.    He  is  to  have  charge  and iiagiiaiiiH  ^  tha  tastass  wmM 

^tevola  hla  time  and  attention  to  it,  and  use  his  best  exertions  to  make  1& 
girofltabla  He  is  to  keep  ootreel  and  proper  books  d  aooount^  in  a  propca 
manner,  to  show  all  the  partnership  transaethns;  wUcft  are  to  be  opes  far 
cocamination  to  said  Werner  at  aU  times,  and  shall  oommoBleate  to  said 
Wemer,  from  time  to  time,  all  information  that  he  may  dsstBe  aa  sepffds  ibm 
hosAnsBB, 

Cbaries  B.  Wemer  is  to  be  thespecial  partner,  and,  at  the  time  of  eneattag 
these  articles,  has  contributed  to  the  capital  eii^t  thousand  doDsza  (|8,009| 
In  cash  to  the  common  stock. 

From  the  profits,  if  any,  each  partner  is  to  receive  the  faitemt  upoa  hia 
coDtrlbfition  to  the  capltid,  and  the  residue  of  the  pgoilt  It  to  he  dffldeA 
ictween  them.  An  accounting  is  to  be  had  oooa  la  i^  "^"*Vl  thft  psofit* 
and  losses  ascertained,  and  the  losses,  tf  anQr^aae to  ba  boraa  hgr  the 
!n  proportion  to  their  respective  contributions  to  the  capitaL 

Hbnbt  R.  RamaB.      ItXAh) 
Gbabua  B«  Wf*^*"^  JimvfJ 
Anented  and  deliveted  I 
In  the  presence  of      | 

H.  R.  BURBOWB, 

B.  M.  Mnj.aa. 
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Oertifieate  of  Idmited  Partnerihlp 

TM9  fo  to  Certify,  That  tbe  undersigned  have,  punuant  to  the 
'pravlBloMi  of  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  Ohio^  formed  a  limited 
partnership  under  the  firm  name  of  Henry  R.  Raymer,  that  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  is  that  of  retail  dealers 
tn  dry  goods;  that  it  is  to  be  conducted  in  the  City  of  Cincinnati; 
that  Henry  R.  Raymor  is  the  general  partner  and  Charles  B.  Werner 
the  special  partner ;  that  the  said  Charles  B.  Werner  has  contrilnited 
the  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars  as  capital  toward  the  oommmi 
stock ;  and  that  said  partnership  is  to  begin  on  the  first  di^  of  May. 
A.  D.  19—,  and  is  to  terminate  on  the  first  day  of  May,  A.  D.  19 — ^ 

Dated  this  first  day  of  May,  19 — w 

HXNItT  R.  RaTKSR, 

Chablbs  B.  WaaMHL 

Cnrr  or  Cincinnati,).- 
Hamilton  County.   )     * 

On  the  first  day  of  May,  19 — »  before  me  came  Henry  R  Raymer 
and  Charles  B.  Werner,  to  me  known  to  be  the  individuals  described 
in  and  who  executed  the  above  certificate,  and  they  severally  ao- 
knowledged  that  they  executed  the  same. 

WiLLIAlC  LORRIICBR^ 

tssAL]  Notary  Public. 


Diiiolution  of  Partnership 

Wa  the  undersigned  do  mutually  agree  that  the  within  mentioned 
partnership  be  and  the  same  Is  hereby  dissolved,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  final  liquidation  and  settlement  of  the  business  thereof, 
and  upon  such  settlement  wholly  to  cease  and  terminate. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  thia 
first  day  of  January,  19 — b 

HSNRT   R.   RaTMBR^    [seal] 

Chas.  B.  Wbrnbb.    [bbalJ 
01gned,  sealed,  and  delivered 
in  presence  of 
FteSD  PonTER, 

Alubn  Morten. 


Notice  of  Diiaolution 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  the  partnership  heretofore  wrtsttng 
between  Henry  R  Raymer  and  Chas  B.  Werner,  of  ClnoinnatU  QhiOb 
under  the  firm  name  of  Raymer  A  Werner,  is  this  first  dsy  of  Janu- 
ary, 19— k  dissolved  by  mutual  consent 

Hinrt  R.  Ratkbb, 
Chas.  B.  Wbrnbe. 

The  bushiess  will  be  continued  at  Cincinnati  by  Henry  R  Ray* 

mer,  who  is  authorized  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  said  firm. 
Cincinnati,  January  1,  19 — , 
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PASSPORTS 

A  passport  is  a  written  permit  to  citizens  of  this  ooontry  to 
travel  unmolested  in  any  foreign  country.  It  recommends  them 
to  the  protection  of  foreign  governments  where  they  may  visit. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  at  TVa8fiington«  is 
alone  properly  authorized  to  issue  passports  in  the  United  States; 
citizens  abroad  must  apply  for  them  through  the  nearest  diplomatic 
or  consular  officer  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Application  for  a  passport  by  a  person  in  one  of  the  insular  poe* 
sessions  of  the  United  States  should  be  made  to  the  cliief  executive 
of  such  possession. 

None  but  citizens  of  the  United  States  can  receive  passports.  The 
charge  is  $1.00. 

Blank  forms  of  application  \\all  be  furnished  by  the  Department 
of  State  to  persons  desiring^  passports. 

Passports  may  be  issued  by  collectors  of  oustoms  to  United 
States  vessels  visiting  foreign  ports;  and  the  master  of  a  ship  who 
sails  without  one  to  a  foreign  port  makes  himself  liable  to  pun- 
ishment. 

The  name,  age  and  residence  of  the  applicant,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  personal  appearance,  are  entered  in  it,  to  properly 
Identify  him. 

PATENTS,  TRADE  MARKS  AND 

COPYRIGHTS 

PAT2NT8 

A  patent  Is  a  written  instrument  issued  by  the  national  gOT* 
emment,  giving  the  inventor  the  exclusive  right  to  use,  manu* 
faoture  and  sell  his  invention  or  improvement  for  a  given  term 
of  yean  within  the  United  States. 

Without  such  a  patent  on  his  part  any  one  else  oan  use  or 
■ell  anything  he  has  invented.  A  patent  seoures  to  him  the 
esoludve  right 

A  patent  lasts  for  seventeen  years;  after  that  any  one  oaa 
make^  use  or  sell  the  thing  patented. 

The  patent  is  designed  to  encourage  and  protect  inventionsL 

Bow  Obtained.— To  obtain  a  patent,  application  must  be  mad* 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  aooompanied  by  carefnllj 
prapared  papers  and  drawings,  describmg  the  invention.    Theit 
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are  examined  by  the  goverament  officers  to  see  whether  the  case 
waproi^ontraf  aiMleat»aiidif  it  i«»thepatent  (flU^caUoiletters 
foUfU)  ift  iigoed  ana  aent  to  the  inventor.  Foreignere  may  also 
obtain  patents  as  well  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

A  OE)iii|>lete  awrficatton  oompnaes  the  petttton,  aperjfiotioot  oath, 
and  drawings  and  the  model  of  q)ecimen  when  required. 


Thm  SpMillartioiia.— In  frmo^  tlie  spidiKcKtiM  it  b  well  to 

pursue  the  following 


1.  Pteamble  sivtng  the  name  and  fwMeoije  of  tiie  applicant 
and  the  title  of  the  inveatiMi. 

2*    General  statement  of  the  object  and  nature  of  the  invention. 

3.  Brief  description  of  the  drawings,  showing  wkat  aadi  view 
repiewnta,  unkaa  no  drawing  ia  ptacticable* 

4.  Detailed  description,  eri^ining  fully  the  alleged  invention 
and  the  manner  of  oonatnicting  practidng»  opeiatiag  and  using  it. 

5.  Claim  or  claims. 

6.  Signature  of  inventor. 

7.  Signatures  of  witnesses. 

The  Oath. — ^The  applicant,  if  the  inventor,  must  make  oath 
that  he  believes  himseli  to  be  the  first  and  original  discoverer  or 
inventor  of  the  art,  machine,  manufacture,  composition  or  im- 
pravsment  for  which  he  desires  a  patent;  and  that  to  his  best 
knowledge  and  belief  the  same  was  never  before  known  or  used. 

Drawings. — ^The  applicant  for  a  patent  must  furnish  a  drawing 
of  his  invention  where  tha  nature  ot  the  case  adnuts  of  it.  Draw- 
ings must  be  made  upon  pure  white  bristol  board.  The  sire  of  the 
sheet  must  be  enctlv  ten  by  fiftam  iaclies»  leaving  a  margin  of 
one  inch  all  around  the  drawing. 

AUdrawiaga  must  be  made  with  a  pen  aad  with  India  ink. 

The  inventor's  ngnature  wmtk  be  phcad  at  the  tower  tight-hand 
comer  of  the  sheet  and  those  of  the  wttnesicsatthe  tower  «t-hand 
corner. 

Drawings  should  be  rolled,  not  folded. 

Modala  mint  dearly  exhibit  every  feature  of  the  inarhina  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  claim»  but  no  other  matter  except  far  illus- 
tiation. 

A  working  mtxlel  ia  best  where  it  can  be  f  urniabttL 

AtneodiiMttta*— The  applicant  haa  a  right  to  aaaand  before  or 
after  the  first  r^iectioo.  and  he  may  amend  aa  oftea  aa  the  ex- 
aminhig  ofRcers  present  any  new  references  or  reasons  for  rejection. 
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In  case  an  applicant  does  not  prosecute  hisappUoation  fort^vo 
jears  after  the  date  when  the  last  official  notice  was  mada  to 
him.  it  will  be  held  that  the  application  has  been  abandonad. 

btensions.— Patents  since  March  2, 1861,  cannot  be  ertendaJ 
except  by  Congress. 

Assignments.— Ev^erj  patent  or  any  interest  th«roin  shall  fas 
assignable  in  law  by  an  instrument  in  wxiting^  The  patentes 
or  his  assigns  may  also  grant  and  oonTey  in  like  manner  ait 
ezdnsive  right  under  his  patent  for  the  whole  or  any  specified 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Mazk.~ETery  patented  article,  before  it  is  sold,  must  be 
marked  patented,  so  as  to  give  notice  to  every  one  that  it  isi 
ipatented. 

Infringement  is  the  making,  using  or  selling  the  patented 
article  without  the  permission  of  the  owner  of  the  patent.  Its 
consequences  are  twofold:  (1)  The  infringer  must  pay  to  the 
owner  of  the  patent  whatever  damages  the  latter  snffeni  tluKNigh 
^he  infringement,  equivalent  usually  to  the  prc^ts  which  the 
^jif ringer  has  lUade;  (2)  the  court  win  compel  the  infHngsr  to 
stop,    ^y  these  two  methods  the  exclusive  ris^t  is  enfteoed. 

Fees  Required  by  Law 

1.  Application.— On  filing  each  original  application  for  a  pel- 
^Bnt  except  in  design  cases,  fifteen  dollars. 

2.  Original  Patent.— On  issuing  each  original  patent,  except 
in  design  cases,  twenty  dollars. 

8.  In  Design  Oases.— For  three  years  and  six  months,  ten  del* 
lars;  for  seven  years,  fifteen  dollars;  for  fourteen  jears^  thirty 
dollars. 

4  Oaveat.  -Law  permitting  filing  of  caveats  repealed. 

&  Be-Issue  of  Patents.— On  every  application  for  the  reissue 
ef  a  patent,  thirty  dollars. 

0.  Disclaimer.— On  filing  each  disclaimer,  ten  dollars. 

7«  Bxtension  of  Patent.— On  every  application  for  the  exten- 
flioii  of  a  patent,  fifty  dollars. 

a  Grant  of  Extension.— On  the  granting  of  every  extension  of 
«  patent,  fifty  dollars. 

9.  First  Appeal.— On  an  appeal  for  the  first  time  from  the 
primary  examiners  to  the  examiner-in-chief,  ten  dollars. 

10.  Bvery  Appeal.— On  every  appeal  from  the  eza]nl&er-i&' 
ehief  to  the  commissioner,  twenty  dollars. 

U.  Oertified  Copies  of  Patents.- For  certified  copies  of  patenti 
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and  other  papers,  including  certified  printed  copies,  ten 
cents  per  hundred  words. 

12.  Beoording. — ^For  recording  every  assignment,  agree- 
nent,  power  of  attorney,  or  other  paper,  of  three  hundred 
words  or  under,  one  dollar;  of  over  three  hundred  and  under 
one  thousand  words,  two  dollars;  of  over  one  thousand  words, 
three  dollars. 

18.  Oopies  o!  Drawing. — ^For  copies  of  drawings,  the  rea- 
sonable cost  of  making  tiiem. 

14.  Full  Information. — ^These  fees  may  be  paid  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  or  to  the  Treasurer  or  any  of  the 
assistant  treasurers  of  the  United  States.  If  you  desire  to 
secure  a  patent  write  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Wash- 
lngton«  D.  C,  and  you  will  receive  all  the  necessary  papers, 
blanks,  and  complete  instructions  and  directions. 

OAVEATS 

There  is  now  no  provision  in  the  patent  laws  peimitting  the  filing 
of  a  caveat  or  notice  of  an  inventor's  claims  to  prevent  the  granting 
of  a  proposed  patent  to  another  for  the  same  invention,  it  having 
been  repealed  by  an  act  passed  July  1, 1910.  The  old  law  provided 
substantially  as  follows: 

Any  person  who  has  made  a  new  invention  or  discovery,  and 
desires  further  time  to  mature  the  same,  may,  on  payment  of 
a  fee  of  ten  dollars,  file  in  the  patent  office  a  caveat  setting 
forth  the  object  and  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
invention,  and  praying  protection  of  his  right  until  he  shall 
have  matured  his  invention.  Such  caveat  shall  be  filed  in  ^e 
confidential  archives  of  the  office  and  preserved  in  secrecy,  and 
shall  be  operative  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  filing 
thereof.  The  caveat  may  be  renewed,  on  request  in  writing, 
hy  the  payment  of  a  second  fee  of  ten  dollars,  and  it  will  con- 
tfaiue  in  force  for  one  year  from  the  payment  of  such  second 
fee. 

The  caveat  must  comprise  a  specification,  oath,  and  when  the 
Qatore  of  the  case  admits  of  it,  a  drawing,  and,  like  the  appli- 
catton*  must  be  limited  to  a  single  invention  or  improvement. 

TRADE  1AARX8 

A  trade  mark  is  a  mark,,  emblem  or  symbol  which  a  .mer- 
chant or  manufacturer  uses  to  denote  his  own  goods':  It  is 
Qsnally  attoched  to  them  and  may  be  in  the  form  of  letters, 
wwdi  or  omaaiental  designs. 
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The  Right  Acquhrad  in  a  trade  mark  is  the  ezclasiye  right 
to  oae  it|  oTi  in  other  wordsi  the  right  to  keep  others  from 
nsing  that  trade  mark. 

The  right  may  be  acquired  hj  a  citizen  or  a  foreigner  and 
lasts  for  twenty  yciarsi  and  then  the  registration  must  be 
renewed* 

Acquiring  a  Trade  BlarlL.— Copyrights  cannot  be  granted 
upon  trade  marks  intended  to  be  used  for  any  articles  of 
mannfaotare. 

If  protection  for  such  trade  marks  is  desired,  application 
mast  be  made  to  the  patent  office*  where  they  are  registered« 
if  admitted,  at  a  fee  of  ten  dollars. 

Infringement  of  a  trade  mark  is  prevented  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  case  of  patents,  viz.,  by  a  suit  against  the  infringer 
for  damages  and  for  an  injunction  to  compel  him  to  cease 
nsing  it. 

What  cannot  be  used  as  a  Trade  Mark« — Nothing  immoral  or 
scandalous,  or  which  consists  of  or  comprises  the  flag,  coat  of 
arms  or  other  insignia  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  state, 
municipality  or  foreign  nation;  or  which  consists  of  any 
fratemsJ  society  emblem;  or  which  consists  merely  of  the 
name  of  the  individual  or  company  not  delineated  in  soma 
distinctive  manner  descriptive  of  the  goods;  or  which  consists 
sierely  in  words  or  devices  which  are  descriptive  of  the  goods; 
or  that  is  merely  a  geographical  name  or  term.  No  portrait 
of  a  living  individual  will  be  registered  as  a  trade  mark  with* 
out  his  or  her  written  consent,  and  no  mark  that  is  nsed  in 
unlawful  business,  or  upon  any  injurious  article,  or  which  has 
been  used  with  a  design  of  deceiving  the  public  in  the  pur- 
chase of  merchandise,  or  which  has  been  abandoned. 

Copyright  is  defined  I7  the  act  of  Congress  of  1874  as  the 
liberty  of  prlntingt  publishing,  compiling,  executing  and  vend* 
ing  any  originid  book,  map,  chart,  dramatic  or  musical  compOi> 
eition,  engraving,  print,  photograph  or  negative  thereof,  or  of  a 
painting;  drawing,  chromo»  statue  or  statuary  and  of  models  or. 
designs  intended  to  be  perfected  as  works  of  art 
I  The  object  of  such  copyright  is  to  encourage  the  writing' of 
books  or  the  production  of  anything  that  may  conduce  to  the 
advancementt  of  art  and  literature  and  the  general  improvement 
of  mankind*  "^ 
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COPYRIGHT  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

H(nR%to  Obtsin  G(Mijitght.---Tho  followms  nqnirtmeiili  are 
prafloribed  bj  Ads  of  CongrMM,  approTed  Maieb  4*  1909  and 
Aogast  24, 1912. 

The  Application  for  registration  of  oopyrigbt  most  specify  to 
which  of  the  following  classes  the  worle  to  oe  copyrighted  bi^ngs. 

(a)  Books,  incindlng  composite  and  cyclopedic  works,  direct- 
ories, gazetteers,  and  other  compilations;  (b)  peiiodlcale  in- 
clndinff  newspapers;  (c)  iectnres,  eermons.  addresses  prepared 
lor  oral  deliyeij;  (d)  dramatic  or  dramatico-mnsicai  compod* 
tions;  (e)  musical  compositions:  (f)  maps;  (g)  worlcs  ox  ait; 
models  or  designs  for  works  of  art;  (h)  reproductions  of  a 
work  of  art;  (i)  drawlnss  or  plastic  works  of  a  scientific  or  tech- 
nicid  character:  (J)  photographs;  (k)  prints  and  nictoria! 
iUnstrations;  (1)  modon  picture  photo-plays;  (m)  motton  pie- 
tures  other  than  photo-plays. 


aoonary  oiBpa  to  aisciire  wgnisnaooiPU'^^iror  woraa  lepro 
dnoed  inoopiec  for  sale:  1*  The  woric  must  be  pobUabed  with 
oopyrigbt  notice,  which  in  case  of  boolos,  etc.,  may  he  as  loUowSi 

*^Ooi»yright,  19,^,  by  ■■■ ."    Incase  of  artidee  em^ 

braced  in  classes  i  to  k,  inclusive,  the  notice  may  consist  of  th« 
letter  0  inclosed  within  a  circle*  accompanied  oy  the  initials 
monogram,  mark  or  symbol  of  the  copyright  proprietor,  providedi 
bis  name  appears  elsewhere  on  the  oopies.  9.  Promptly  aftee 
publication  ot  the  work  two  copies  of  the  best  edition  most  be 
sent  to  the  Oopyrigbt  Office,  idbrary  of  Oongrses,  Waahingtoa, 
0. 0.»  with  i^pucation  for  registration. 

In  case  of  motion  picture  photo-plavs  and  of  motion  jnicturss 
other  than  photo*play  s  a  description  of  the  work  must  be  filed  and 
a  money  order  payable  to  the  Begister  of  Oopyrig^  lor  the 
statutory  requisition  lee  of  $1.00. 

In  case  of  books  by  American  authors,  or  permanent  residents 
of  the  United  States,  the  oopies  deposiled  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  affidavit,  under  the  omdal  seal  of  an  officier  authorued  tc 
administer  oaths,  stating  that  the  typesetting,  printing,  and  bind* 
Inff  of  the  book  nave  been  performed  within  the  Umted  States. 
Affldayit  and  application  fonns  will  be  supplied  by  the  oq^rrifl^t 
office  on  request. 

Books  of  foreign  origin  in  a  language  or  languages  other  than 
^glish  are  not  required  to  be  manufactured  in  the  United  Slates. 
In  the  case  of  a  book  in  the  English  lansuage  published  abroad 
before  publication  in  this  country,  an  aalnUnm  copyright  lor  SO 
days  from  the  day  of  the  deposit  of  the  foreign  copy  may  be 
secured  by  depositing  in  the  copyright  office  one  complete  eopr 
of  the  foreign  edition  within  80  days  after  its  pnblicalion  abroaiL 
If  two  copiee  of  such  book  manufactured  in  this  oountiy  are  de* 
posited  with  application  for  registration  and  fee  ($1)  during  the 
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adhOtrtm  term,  the  copyright  shall  be  extended  for  the  fall  term 
of  28  years. 

For  works  not  reproduced  in  copies  for  sale:  Copyright  may 
also  be  had  of  certain  classes  of  works  (see  a.  b,  c,  below)  of 
which  copies  are  not  reproduced  for  sale,  by  filing  in  the  copy- 
right office  an  application  for  registration,  with  the  statutory  lee 
ofll.OO.  sending  therewith:  (a)  In  the  case  of  lectores  or  other 
oral  addresses  or  of  dramatic  or  mueical  composition,  one  com* 
plete  manuscript  or  typewriten  copy  of  the  work.  This  privilege 
of  redstration,  however,  does  not  exempt  the  copyright  propri- 
etor from  the  deposit  of  printed  copies  of  a  dramatic  or  musical 
composition  or  lecture  where  the  work  is  later  reproduced  in 
copies  for  sale,  (b)  In  the  case  of  photo]{raph8  not  intended  for 
general  circulation,  one  photographic  pnnt.  (c)  In  t^e  case  of 
works  of  art  (painting,  drawings,  sculpture);  or  of  drawings  or 
plastic  works  of  a  scientiflc  or  technical  character,  one  photo- 
grapo  or  other  identifying  reproduction  of  the  work.  In  case  of 
a  motion  picture  photo-play,  a  title  and  description  and  one  print 
taken  from  each  scene  or  act.  In  case  of  a  motion  picture  other 
than  a  photo-play,  a  title  and  description  with  not  less  than  two 
prints  to  be  taken  from  different  sections  of  a  complete  motion 
picture.  In  all  these  cases,  if  the  work  is  later  reproduced  in 
copies  for  sale,  two  copies  must  then  be  deposited. 

Fees.  <— For  registration  of  any  work  subject  to  copyright  $1.00, 
which  sum  is  to  include  a  certificate  of  registration  under  seal. 
But  only  one  registration  at  one  fee  is  required  in  the  case  of 
•everal  volumes  of  the  same  book  deposited  in  the  copyright 
office  at  the  same  time.  For  every  additional  certificate  of  regis- 
tration, or  copy  of  record  under  seal,  60  cents.  In  the  case  of 
photographs  the  fee  shall  be  50  cents  where  a  certificate  is  not 
requested.  For  recording  and  certifying  an  assignment  of  copy* 
rignt,  or  for  a  certified  copy  of  an  assignment,  91.00,  if  the  in- 
atrument  is  not  over  three  hundred  words  in  length;  if  more  than 
three  hundred  and  less  than  one  thousand  words  in  length,  t2.00; 
if  more  Uian  one  thousand  words  in  length.  $1.00  additional  for 
each  additional  one  thousand  words  or  fraction  thereof  over 
three  hundred  words.  For  comparing  a  cop^  of  an  assignment 
with  the  record  of  such  document  in  the  coypright  office  and  cer- 
tifying the  same  under  seal,  $1.00.  For  recording  the  transfer  of 
the  proprietorship  of  copyright  article,  10  cents  for  each  title  of  a 
book  or  other  article,  in  adoition  to  the  fee  prescribed  lor  record- 
ing the  inatrament  of  assignment.  For  recordinc  an  extension 
or  renewal  of  oopyright,  £0  cents.  Remittances  should  be  made 
by  money  order  payable  to  the  Register  of  Oop3rrights.  Forms 
for  application  for  copyright  registration  will  be  ramished  on 
request. 

Duration  of  Copyriflrht.— The  original  term  for  copyright 
runs  for  twenty-ei^ht  yean.  Within  one  yew  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  original  term,  the  author,  if  living,  the  widow 
or  widower  of  the  author,  or  the  children  of  the  author  if  he  be 
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not  living;  or  if  none  of  theae  be  living  then  the  Anthor'i  ezeeatoftg 
or  in  the  absence  of  a  will,  the  author's  next  of  kin  may  secure 
a  renewal  for  a  further  term  of  twenty-eight  years,  making  fifty* 
•iz  years  in  all.  In  case  of  composite  works,  if  the  proprietor 
secured  the  original  copyright,  he  may  also  secure  the  renewal. 

Assignments. — Copyrights  are  assignable  by  any  instrument  ol 
writing.  Every  assignment  of  copyright  must  be  recorded  in  the 
copyright  office  within  three  calendar  months  after  its  execution 
in  the  United  States  or  within  six  calendar  months  after  its  execu* 
tion  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  in  default  of  which  it 
shall  be  void  as  against  any  subsequent  purchaser  or  mortgagee 
for  a  valuable  consideration,  without  notice,  whose  assignment 
has  been  duly  recorded.  Every  assignment  of  copyright  executed 
in  a  foreign  country  must  be  acknowledged  before  a  consular 
officer  or  secretary  of  legation  of  the  United  States  authorized  by 
law  to  administer  oaths  or  perform  notarial  acts.  The  certifleale 
of  such  acknowledgment  under  the  hand  and  official  seal  of 
such  consular  officer  or  secretary  of  legation  is  prtwM  fatk 
evidence  of  the  execution  of  the  instrument. 

Penalty  for  WlUf ul  Infringement.'-Any  person  who  shall 
willfully  and  for  a  profit  infringe  any  copyright,  or  willfully  aid 
or  abet  such  infringement,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde* 
meaner,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  exceeding  one  year  or  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
tlOO  nor  more  than  $1,000,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  oooil* 

fftevign  Oopyiight.--Amerloan8  to  obtain  a  oopyrlfl^  in  Chn^ 
Britain  must  have  title  entered  at  Stationer'k  £U]»  Ijondon,  Ite 
fee  for  whioh  is  five  shillings  sterling,  and  five  shillings  add^ 
tlonal  if  a  certified  oopy  of  entry  is  required.  The  work  mns^ 
be  published  in  Great  Britain  or  in  her  dominions  simultaoeous^ 
with  its  publication  in  the  United  States,  and  five  ooples  of  tte 
publication  are  required,  one  for  the  British  Museum  and  foam 
en  demand  of  the  Company  of  Statiooen  for  four  other  libnutei 
Copyright  may  be  secured  in  FVanoe  by  an  Amerieaa  by  yal^ 
Mdiing  two  copies  of  the  publioation  at  the  Ministry  dt  Ite 
Interior  at  Paris.  No  fee  or  entry  title  required.  Ouyy  tight  tn 
Osnada  is  to  be  registered  with  the  Minister  of  AgrknUtoread 
Ottawa;  fee»  one  dollar  for  registry  and  fif^  cents  for  oertifl* 
oate^  and  tha  wods  to  be  pnhlished  in  Oaaada  and  two  oofist 
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HOW  TO  ADVERTISE  SUCCESSFULLY 

Advertising  Is  the  art  of  creating  a  demand  for  a  sal- 
able commodity  by  acquainting  the  public  with  its  name, 
nature,  and  uses  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arouse  in  many 
minds  a  resolve  to  possess  it. 

The  four  essentials  of  good  advertising  "copy"  are:  (1) 
It  must  attract.  (2)  It  must  interest.  (3)  It  must  con* 
vince.  (4)  It  must  create  a  desire  for  the  commodity 
advertised. 

AUracting  Attention. — ^The  surest  way  of  attracting  at- 
tention to  an  advertisement  is  by  a  "catchy"  headline, 
printed  in  plain  boldface  type,  and  consisting  of  a  curious. 
odd»  or  surprising  phrase  or  sentence,  snggesting  the  in* 
formation  about  to  be  conveyed  by  what  follows.  For 
example,  take  the  following  headline  announcing  a  new 
bair  restorative:  *'Baldhead  Row  Abolished";  or  that  of 
a  department  store  informing  the  read%r  **Wluit  «  IMIav 
Will  Buy  at  the  Fair."  The  first  attracts  by  its  oddity 
and  strikingly  suggests  the  efficacy  of  the  restorative  about 
to  be  described,  while  the  second  appeals  to  the  strongeil 
incentive  of  all  buyers  of  household  commodities— that 
of  getting  the  most  for  their  money.  Whether  or  not  a 
catchy  headline  that  merely  excites  curiosity,  without  hav* 
Ing  any  relation  to  the  commodity  advertised,  serves  the 
purpose,  is  a  mooted  question.  Some  experienced  adver* 
tisers  insist  that  it  does.  Others  hold  to  the  contrary. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  if  what  follows  is  interesting 
enough  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader  the  irrelative 
headline  sufficiently  serves  its  purpose,  otherwise  It  is 
useless. 

Where  a  firm  has  been  long  established  in  business 
and  has  a  record  for  flrst-class  goods,  the  name  of  the  firm 
Itself  serves  as  a  magnetic  catch  line  when  followed  by 
a  sub-heading  announcing  some  kind  of  a  "Special  Sale." 
such  as  **Removal  Sale,"  ''Rebuilding  Sale,"  ^'January 
Clearance  Sale,"  etc.  It  will  be  noticed  that  each  of  the 
sub-headings  suggests  to  the  reader  that  unusual  values 
are  made  necessary  in  order  that  by  quick  sales  with 
small  profits  the  firm  may  save  itself  the  expense  of  mov- 
ing its  goods  to  the  new  store,  or  may  get  them  out  of 
the  way  while  rebuilding,  or  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  new  season's  goods. 

Pictures  are  not  usually  necessary  where  the  "copy"  is 
of  such  attractive  and  convincing  character  as  to  arrest 
and  hold  the  attention  of  the  reader.  But  where  they  are 
Qsed  they  must  not  only  be  artistic  and  attractive,  but 
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muBt  alBO  be  ot  such  a*  nature  as  will  direct  attention  to 
the  commodity  advertised.  There  are,  indeed,  some  com- 
modities that  require  pictorial  illustrations  to  intelligiblj 
describe  them.  For  instance,  new  or  particular  styles,  as 
o(  dress  or  shoes.  So  also  where  the  manufacturer  of  a 
product  wishes  to  familiarise  the  public  with  the  appear- 
ance of  his  particular  style  of  package,  or  peculiar  make 
of  machine,  in  order  to  have  it  readily  recognised  when 
met  with  in  the  market.  New  inventions  ap'*.  devices  must 
necessarily  be  illustrated. 

AfOQalng  Interests— It  is  ot  little  avail  to  attract  at« 
tentlon  to  an  advertisement  which  lacks  the  power  6i 
arousing  the  reader's  interest  in  the  commodity  adver- 
tised or  in  the  proposition  of  the  advertiser.  Having  pre- 
pared his  catchy  headline  in  a  manner  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  his  ad»  the  retail  merchant  can  adopt  no  surer 
method  of  arousing  the  reader's  interest  than  by  giving 
In  bold*  plain  print,  lists  of  the  goods  he  has  chosen  for 
"leaders,"  with  their  exceptional  prices  attached. 

The  lists  of  articles,  properly  grouped,  serves  a  double 
purpoee.  It  suggests  to  the  buyer  articles  he  wants  or 
ou^t  to  have  and  advises  him  of  the  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  them  at  specially  low  prices.  The  prices 
should  be  printed  in  bold,  prominent  figures.  The  greatest 
valve  for  hie  money  is  what  every  buyer  is  interested  in. 
If  convinced  that  the  goods  are  what  he  wants,  the  only 
thing  needed  to  induce  him  to  buy  is  to  satisfy  bis  mind 
that  he  is  presented  with  an  opportunity  to  get  the  de- 
sired goods  for  less  money  than  he  can  obtain  them  any- 
where else  or  at  any  other  time.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
eessful  of  mail  order  merchants  in  the  United  States  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  *'The  secret  of  success  lies  in 
giving  the  largest  bunch  for  a  dollar." 

Special  Sales  of  Partlciilai*  Articles. — A  very  effective 
advertising  method  for  the  retail  merchant,  is  to  select  a 
few  articles  of  general  use  as  "leaders"  for  advertising 
each  day  or  week  in  the  local  papers.  With  the  prices 
on  these  goods  slightly  reduced  and  announced  in  bold 
figures,  the  merchant  is  sure  to  attract  new  customers  to 
hie  store  and  secure  an  increase  of  patronage  from  his 
regular  trade.  There  is  nothing  that  will  sooner  convince 
the  avorage  buyer  that  he  needs  some  particular  article,  than 
to  see  it  advertised  at  an  exceptionally  low  price.  Where 
reasons  for  the  special  sale  of  the  articles  can  be  truthful- 
ly assigned  such  reasons  should  rather  be  suggested  than 
specifically  stated.  Thus,  where  a  particular  line  of  ar- 
ticles is  plaeed  on  sale  for  certain  days,  the  merchant's 
reason  for  offering  them  at  exceptional  prices  may  be  thus 
suggested:  Spedisl  Novelty  Sale.  An  Opportunity  to 
Ite  Sxoeptional  Quality  of  this  I4ne  of  Goods  th«l 
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We  are  Selling.  Frid*y  and  CMiirday  Onl/*  This  u* 
nonncement  naturally  suggests  to  the  reader  that  thesf 
noTolty  goods  are  being  oftered  at  exceptional  prlees  lA 
order  to  adrertise  their  merits,  and  that  advantage  must 
be  taken  of  the  offer  immediately.  Following  the  eng* 
gestive  matter  should  be  a  plain  description  of  the  artl* 
oles  on  sale,  with  prices  attached  in  prominent  figures. 

Good  faith  and  square  dealing  are  essential  to  success 
in  advertising  special  sales.  When  customers  appear  in 
response  to  the  ad  the  merchant  should  willingly  sell  them 
the  particular  article  inquired  for,  even  if  there  is  but 
little  margin  of  profit  in  its  sale,  for  thus  the  dealer  wins 
the  customer's  confidence  and  gains  his  patronage  for  the 
future.  No  plausible  excuse  for  not  showing  the  goods 
advertised  will  answer,  and  any  insinuation  that  the  goods 
are  not  of  such  quality  as  the  customer  would  care  to  buy, 
or  that  they  are  "all  sold  out/'  is  a  sure  means  of  turn- 
ing away  customers  from  the  store. 

Creating  Desire.— Manufacturers  of  particular  kinds, 
brands,  or  makes  of  commodities  must  create  such  a  gen* 
eral  demand  for  their  goods  that  the  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  will  be  forced  to  carry  them  in  stock.  Without 
such  demand  being  first  created,  there  is  little  chance  for 
a  new  product  to  be  marketed.  The  advertisement  of 
the  manufacturer  should  show  in  a  convincing  and  en- 
ticing manner  Just  why  his  particular  product  is  the  most 
desirable  of  its  kind.  For  instance,  in  case  of  a  new  brand 
of  food,  the  advertisement  should  tersely  give  such  infor- 
mation as  will  impress  the  reader  with  the  belief  that 
it  is  the  most  desirable  because  the  most  palatable,  most 
digestible,  most  nutritious,  most  wholesome,  and  most 
economical. 

Keeping  fitemally  at  It. — Judicious  and  persistent  ad- 
vertising will  sell  anything.  While  it  is  true  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  good  quality  and  real  value  are  essential 
to  the  continued  marketing  of  any  commodity,  yet  ex- 
perience has  proven  that  worthless  nostrums  can  be  placed 
in  continued  and  general  demand  by  keeping  their  alleged 
merits  constantly  before  the  public,  and  this,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  their  worthlessness  has  been  re- 
peatedly exposed  in  the  leading  magasines  and  newspapers 
of  the  country. 

Advertising  Mediums.— Newspapers  and  magasines  are 
the  mpst  effective  mediums  for  advertising  all  classes  of 
commodities.  Advertisements  in  street  cars  and  on  bill- 
boards are  great  aids  to  newspaper  and  magazine  adver- 
tisements, but  can  never  take  their  place.  Their  chief 
use  is  to  familiarize  the  buying  public  with  the  names 
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uid  eharaeter  of  the  commodities  advertised  and  Indueo 
a  more  general  reading  ot  the  convincing  advertisements 
eontained  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Mall-Order  Advertising,  especially  since  the  establish- 
ment of  free  rural  delivery  and  the  Parcels  Post  system. 
Is  the  most  profitable  of  all,  as  it  appeals  strongly  to  con- 
sumers in  country  towns  by  offering  them  opportunities 
of  purchasing  goods  on  practically  the  same  terms  as  are 
afforded  purchasers  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  by  the 
great  department  stores. 

In  this  class  of  advertising  the  first  essential  is  that 
the  advertisements,  by  a  few  brief  but  skillfully  con- 
structed sentences  shall  attract  and  interest  the  readers  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  induce  them  to  write  for  further  In- 
formation pertaining  to  the  commodities  advertised.  The 
Illustrated  catalogues,  booklets,  folders  and  "follow-up 
letters"  do  the  rest. 

FoIlow*Up  Letters,  to  be  effective,  must  be  individual 
and  personal,  couched  in  short,  crisp  sentences,  giving 
Just  such  plain  and  intelligible  information  as  the  in- 
Quirer  desires,  signed  by  the  head  of  the  firm.  They  must 
be  sincere,  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  avoid  giving 
offense  by  either  fiippancy  or  assumed  superiority.  They 
should  direct  attention  to  such  particular  portions  of  the 
folders  or  booklets  that  are  to  accompany  the  letter,  as 
will  serve  to  explain  the  points  inquired  about. 

How  to  Write  Effective  FoIlow^Up  Letters. — ^Mr.  Don- 
ald Scott,  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Chicago  Tribnne^s 
••Worker»s  Magazine,**  gives  the  following  concise  Infor- 
mation as  to  the  essentials  of  success  in  writing  mall- 
order  letters: 

"No  man  can  give  his  letter  Just  the  right  personal 
ring  and  inducement  unless  he  knows  the  addressee's 
viewpoint.  The  first  great  requirement,  therefore,  is  that 
the  correspondent  must  be  able  to  think  and  feel  about 
his  proposition  Just  as  do  the  people  to  whom  he  writes. 

"There  are  wajrs  of  getting  a  knowledge  of  the  addressee 
other  than  actual  life  experience  with  or  personal  selling 
to  the  people  to  whom  the  appeal  is  made.  The  farmer 
visits  the  mail-order  house  in  the  big  city,  while  the 
merchant  finds  it  profitable  to  visit  the  wholesaler  and 
the  manufacturer  or  the  manufacturer's  agent.  The  eor* 
respondent  should  lose  no  opportunity  to  meet  these  men» 
get  acquainted  with  them,  wait  on  them,  and  study  them, 
especially  the  way  they  choose  and  look  at  merchandise. 

"One  director  of  mail  sales  in  Chicago  has  a  require- 
ment that  each  of  his  thirty  mail  salesmen  must  spend  at 
toast  one  day  each  week  out  on  the  fioor  In  the  sample 
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rooms  Belling  goods  In  person  to  those  who  oome  In  from 
■mall  towns— the  men  they  sell  to,  primarily,  by  malL 
This  weekly  change  of  work  is  good  for  the  correspondent 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

"Realising  the  importance  of  this  knowledge,  one  mail 
salesman  last  summer  spent  his  racation  visiting  the 
stores  of  men  he  thought  were  typical  of  the  kind  to 
whom  he  sold.  When  he  got  back  he  reinforced  this 
knowledge  by-  frequent  contact  with  Tisiting  merchants, 
and  as  a  direct  result  of  this  the  increased  results  of  his 
work  have  added  fifty  per  cent  to  his  salary  within  six 
months. 

"The  mail  salesman  must  derelop  the  knack  of  giring 
his  words  an  original  twist  that  avoids  all  stereotyped 
phraseology.  He  ought  to  be  a  student  of  psychology  and 
of  words  as  well  as  of  human  nature.  And  last,  though 
not  least  by  a  long  ways,  the  successful  mail  salesman 
must  be  a  harsh  self  critic. 

"Selling  by  mail  is  not  the  vocation  that  an  egotist  can 
follow  to  advantage.  Such  men  stand  a  better  chance  in 
the  personal  selling  game— provided  they  are  fortunate 
enough  to  work  under  a  sales  manager  who  is  able  to 
turn  that  egotism  into  confidence. 

"Most  of  these  qualities  that  make  a  good  mail  sales- 
man can  be  acquired.  Many  men  have  all  the  character- 
istics except  the  words.  They  find  English  composition 
a  herculean  task— even  good  talkers  often  find  it  hard 
to  dictate.  But  efficiency  in  the  use  of  words  with  most 
men  is  a  matter  of  practice  and  hard  work.  Many  men 
who  find  it  hardest  to  write  a  sales  letter  make  the  big- 
gest success  of  it." 

Advertising  Agencies. — In  all  the  large  cities  there  are 
firms  known  as  "advertising  agencies"  who  make  a  bust* 
ness  of  buying  space  in  the  magazines  and  newspapers 
which  reach  the  various  kinds  of  people  likely  to  be  in- 
terested in  particular  kinds  of  commodities  to  be  ad- 
vertised, and  manufacturers  and  producers  who  desire  to 
do  a  general  advertising,  find  it  profitable  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  services.  These  agencies  employ  expert 
"copy"  writers  and,  as  they  buy  space  by  the  "wholesale*' 
they  can  afford  to  place  it  at  the  service  of  advertisers 
at  much  reduced  rates.  Many  large  firms  have  their  own 
advertising  "directors,"  who  furnish  prepared  "copy"  to 
the  agencies. 
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FARM  STATISTICS 

The  following  ftgrlcnltonl  statislka  are  band  on  tlie 
official  cenmia  of  pc^uUtion,  etc. 

Punu,  toUl  anmber  ipproilnalelr T.OOe.OM 

40Nt>e,  total STt.TW.OM 


A*«tu*  aoTM  p«t  fam lit 

TtiuotfanB  ludi •n.ist.neMi 

TalDI  Ol  fitu  boliaiBU KJH,7l7.aM 

TalMotlud  MdbnUdicm ut.Kuai.oot 

Tahw  at  hnpliiiwnta  mud  macUoerj •l.anosa.m 

TalMpH  Mnof  Und  (•f*T*m tn.ii 

Tslu  par  aera  ot  lani)  and  buuaiosi 


>l  brtUlMn  Id  UIO •SS.Ul.OK 

Dunbar  ol  ftrm  oparatad  bTOWMn Mtt,TOt 

Kniobar  owaed  tr*«  ol  debt IgajO 

Ktunber  owaed  aubjectta  mortfiES I.ill.tH 

Hnmbar  ol  larnu  oparated  by  lenanU ZM9.1U 

KniBber  ol  lamu  operated  br  mutifen ET.M 

Nomber  ol  lamu  operated  br  wblCe  paraom MK-Wt 

Minnbar  of  laraa  operatad  br  necioei IIT.M 
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Tim*  U  V]MMttag,  QuntUr  of  BMd,  lie. 


Kind  ot  Crap. 

DUeotPUnUnf. 

AiDoanlotdeed 

PWMW. 

W«>kito 
mwurity. 

)1»  10  to  30. 

jSVtS^  • 

iSli^.V:';::;:: 

Iffi"!^.:;;::::: 

ToImmco. 



0-11 

MtDDta  WTt 

April  30  (o  U%si  30. .  . 

Sept.  20  to  Oct.  20. . . 

SSSSaS::::::: 

fSifug^- .';.■.•;.■. 

wx:^-: 

sH-sZ"::;:;;:: 

^^iii^.V 

SS'^™.::::: 

SSS.'?""^ 

.^ 

SSS'hii'tfir^' 

ISiSSSf.::: 

E3Sli?t2«Sf  .v: 

s.t,  ;!..::::::::::: 

Sit 

!'°.i,'T^.:: ::;:::: 

fedwIwM^. 

f£%^:;i;::::: 

1  toSpedn. 

)!.  to  e  Bq.  Id   

8»""f 

JS38 

Tobacco 

■« 

BelatiTe  Number  of  Plants  or  HIU*  in  va  Aon 

OItIdc  the  number  In  an  aero  when  the  dinct  ud  ooH  nnn  tn  ot  «qatl 
rtUMqiul  width: 


DlstmcB  TnTslftd  by  a  Bona  fn  Plowing  aa  Mn  of  Land 

te  ot  16  and  IS  mfltl  pw  itT 


S'^th 

Miles 

Acres  plowed 

Width 

MUe«. 

Acres  idowed 

otruT- 

per  day. 

^^ 

tr^v'dla 

perdw. 

£r^ 

ISmUea. 

IOmile& 

£cbu! 

t:^ 

18  mUe*. 

le  mile*. 

7 

14.1-8 

-4 

33 

1-2 

1-1 

8 

-2 

•33 

1-4 

4  1-S 

as 

9 

3-S 

1-3 

«»-ip 

4-8 

3-5 

1-2 

3-4 

4-a 

8-4 

1-S 

1  H 

-B 

0-10 

3-a 

»-10 

1-3 

7  1-3 

-3 

-10 

1-S 

-3 

30 

-3 

a-s 

3-1 

4-ft 

9-10 

3-6 

.   ^ 

-10 

3-4 

-10 

4-8 

1-4 

-4 

B-10 

5  1-4 

-3 

-10 

»-10 

1-S 

4B-10 

-4 

I-S 

" 

4  7-10 

4-6 

36" 

3-4 

1-2 

4-8 

Measontiuiit  of  Oont 

Zn  Oob.— Two  heaping  buahela  of  oom  on  tUe  oob  will  malM 
one  Btmok  biuhel  of  shellJed  ooni.  Some  obdm  that  one  and 
(m»-baU  bnahels  of  ear  will  make  one  btuhel  of  ahelled  com. 
Vboh  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  eors,  shape  of  the  ear,  sin 
at  the  oob,  etc 

In  Orlb.— To  measure  corn  in  a  orib,  moltlplj  the  letagth  ol 
the  crib  in  inches  bj  the  width  in  Inohes,  and  tfaatbr  the  t^aigbt 
of  the  oom  in  the  crib  in  inohee,  and  divide  tba  prodnot  bgr 
a.748,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  ot'heaped  bnabelsofi 
mta.    If  theorib  aareeatthe  aide^nMrart  Oifvldtlilt  Oi 
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top  and  also  at  the  bottom,  add  the  two  sums  together,  aa<f 
divide  l^  2,  whioh  will  give  the  mean  width. 

Oapadty  or  Contents  of  a  Ozanary,  Bin,  Oiib  or  Wagott 

Ifdltlpljr  the  three  dimensiona— the  length,  widtli  and  depth** 
te  feet  (the  inohes,  if  any,  being  rednoed  to  fractions  of  a  foot}» 
•multiply  the  product  by  the  deeimal  .808564,  or  deduct  one* 
fifth,  whioh  is  sufficiently  exact  for  ordinary  purposesi,  and  th0 
result  is  the  number  of  bushels.  Where  the  wagon  or  orib  flares 
considerably  in  length  or  width,  it  will  be  neoessaxy  to  obtain  tk 
mean  dimension.  This  is  done  by  taking  the  longest  and  short* . 
est  measures,  with  one  or  more  intermeidiate  ones,  afid  dividing 
the  sum  of  all  by  the  number  taken.  The  quotient  will  be  the 
mean  dimension  sought.  The  greater  the  flare  the  larger  the 
number  of  intermediate  dimensions  that  should  be  taken  to 
insure  accuracy.  Com  in  the  ear,  when  flrst  cribbed,  is  esti* 
mated  at  twice  the  bulk  of  shelled  com. 

Capacity  of  Cgtm-Cribs  Ten  7eet.ngb 

Four  hundred  cubic  feet  of  dry  meadow  hay  are  estimated  at  one 
ton  weight.  The  actual  measurement  to  make  a  ton  will  be  modi- 
fied by  the  density  of  the  volume  of  hay,  the  pressure  it  has  been 
subjected  to  as  in  a  large  or  long-standing  stack,  and  the  like.  In 
bams  the  volume  is  variously  estimated  from  400  to  550,  according 
to  coarseness  and  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  piled  up.  Find 
the  cubic  contents  by  measuring  the  three  dimensions  of  the  pile  in 
feet,  and  divide  by  400  or  450  or  500  or  550  (according  to  drcum* 
stances,  as  explained),  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  tons, 
appnosimstely. 

OenqMiative  Vshie  of  Good  Bay  and  Other  Food  for  Stods 


100  lbs.  hay  are  equal  t« 

100  lbs.  hay  are  equal  to 

504  IbB.  turnips. 

60  lbs.  oats. 

800    **    carrots. 

40    **    wheat. 

301    **    uncooked  potatoef. 

54    ••    rye. 

175    '*    boOed  potatoes. 
SdS   **    manger-wurxeL 

04    **    buckwheat. 

57    *'    Indian  com. 

442    "    lye  straw. 

45   "    peas  and  beans. 

860   **    wheat  straw. 

105    "    wheat  bran. 

180  **   bailey  straw. 

109    *'    lye  bran. 

160   *•   pea  straw. 

HOC   **    buckwheat  straw. 

167    "    wheat,  pea  and  eat  disft. 
170   "    rye  aSoMiilflr  inisSL 

^8   *    green  Indian  com. 

68   "    aeons. 

SV2  Mrs  METSOW 

taibl»  Sboviitf  Amoant  «f  U»j  or  Xti  KiiBlTKlMt  XUqairtd 

Kaeli  Dkj  lax  Etcvt  Od*  Bundr*d  Paondt 

kh  Aaiintl  Walglu 

trorUDK  HoisM. S.OI  Iba 

Worlclns  Ox«ii..... S.to    " 

F&ttlnK  Oian (.00  " 

rattlnc  OHn,  wIud  Ut 4.O0  " 

UllctiCowa trom  S.26  to  t.lO  " 

Dry  Cowa Stl  " 

eiuoc  Orowlnr  Cattl* 3.68  ** 

ttn 77 3.M  - 


Bo«  to  Tail  ttu  Ac*  of  Cattle 

An  of  OftttUr— A  cow'i  horn  It  gamna.UT  mppoMd  to 
Xumub  ft  correct  indication  of  the  ags  of  the  animal.  This  is 
not  alwavi  true.  However,  for  ordinary  purpoKs,  the  follow- 
Ing  will  M  fowul  to  be  ■pproximatelr  correct.  At  two  years 
of  age  a  drcle  of  thick  matter  bejpna  to  fbnn  on  the  animal's 
horns,  which  becomes  clearly  denned  at  three  years  of  age, 
when  another  circle  or  ring  begrins  to  form,  and  so  on  year 
after  year,  Its  age  then  can  bo  determined  by  counting  the 
number  of  rings  uid  adding  two  to  their  number.  Th«  rings 
on  the  bull's  home  do  not  show  themselTes  until  he  is  five  years 
oldi  SO  to  the  nniid>er  of  rings  we  must  add  five  to  arrive  at 
his  age.  Unless  the  rings  are  clear  and  distinct,  this  rule  will 
not  apply.  BeddM.  dealers  sometimes  flie  ofl  aome  of  the 
rings  of  old  cattle  to  maiu  them  appear  younger. 


eight  front  teem  of  uniform  pize.  At  two  years  of  age  tiie 
two  middle  ones  are  supplanted  by  two  large  ones.  At  three, 
a  mall  tooth  appears  on  each  side.  At  four,  there  are  six 
large  teeth.  At  fire,  all  Uie  front  teeth  are  large,  sod  »t  ttx 
tba  wbola  begia  to  gat  largs. 


FABltt  AND  FABMINO  jRO 

To  find  A»  Wtigbt  Of  Ut«  Mock  bjr  MtMoriBiMi 

Tbe  cdIj  loBtrome&t  neoeMoy  fp  •  meaffiire  with  fMk  aafl 
Inch  xQBxka  npon  it.  Thagirtb  is  tb«  eiromgfervnoo  oC  tlio  aU» 
mal  just  behind  the  sihoalder  blades.  The  lengthis  the  i**itftffffr 
from  the  shoulder  bli^es.  The  saperfioial  feet  ere  obtslaed  hf 
multiplying  the  girth  and  length.  The  following  table  oontaina 
the  rule  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  animali 

If  less  thaa  one  foot  In  firth,  multiply  superficial  feet  by  eight. 

If  less  thaa  tbzee  muI  noie  than  ona,  multiply  iuperfleial  feet  by  etovco* 

If  less  than  flva  and  mora  tbaa  Ihraa.  multiply  auperticial  feet  by  sfiteen. 

If  less  than  seven  ami  more  tliaa  flra,  muliiply  suptrtdal  feet  l>y  twtntjr 
three. 

If  less  than  nine  and  mors  than  S0?«»  mtfUply  spp«tlftlal  feei  by  thirty* 
three. 

If  less  than  eleyan  and  mora  thin  nlsa,  audtlply  aipscfldal  feet  by  fdcty* 
twa 

Example;  floppose  Iha  fferth  of  a  btdlodt  to  be  she  lest  three  todiefs 
length  five  feet  sU  iadMs;  the  supeiflci^  ana  will  than  be  Iblrty-foor,  and« 
in  aeoordaaoe  with  the  pieoading  taUsL'ttae  wcigbt  wIS  be  aeren.  bundrsd 
and  eighty«two  pounrta 

ExAiiFuit  Svpposa  a  pif  to  najasuta  in  drth  two  feet,  and  length  one 
foot-and  nine  indiea  There  would  then  be  S|  feat,  wbkll,  multlpUed  by 
eleven,  gtvea  dH  poupds  as  the  waitfu  of  the  anfaBal  whoa  dressed.  In  thle 
way.  the  weight  of  the  f6ur*quartan.$an  be  subatanlisHy  asocrtained  during 
life. 


If  the  iWd  bejaetnaveor  panflelbgiiai,  moliiply  the  length 
In  rods  by  the  width  iufodfl^  and  diTlde  hf  ItO,  tbe  number  of 
square  rods  in  an  acre.  If  the  Aeld  Is  triangular,  multiply  tha 
length  of  the  longest  side  in  rods  by  the  greatest  width  in  rodi^ 
and  divide  half  tbepiodvot  bgr  IM.  If  tbe  field  be  of  irregular 
shape,  dividei  it  into  trlangte4»  and  find  the  iKveage  of  eaoh  tri* 
angle  as  above.  AS  stralghtHilded  fields  oan  be  tbuejpifuinied. 
Where  the eidee  are  crooked  and  .hnregular,  take  the  leDgth-iii 
rods  in  anqmber  of  places  at  eqpuQ  diirtanoes  apert^  add  tbem^ 
and  divide  by  the  number  d  msasBrsnifsti^  wUMiwill  giro 
the  mean  length;  proceed  similarly  with  the  width»  multiplj 
the  mean  length^byttie  mean  width,  and  divide  bgr  IM.  Where 
the  field  le  in  a  eirele,  find  the  dfameTer  hi  lods,  auUtiplf  tha 
fiqsMie  of  the  diameter  by  7.a6i  and  deride  bf  IMl 

To  LsirOtat  aa  JUet  la  Bactsngidar  7flDa.r-jbi  none  of  kad 
onntaina  160  sqpiara  rod%  or  4$,IX0  square  tei»  Henei^  to  lay 
tmt  m  acre  a$  right  aaglea  (aquaca  comers),  when  onaaideia 
kmma,  divide  ibfi  qaiti  i^tto  •fww  cpfttwbi  bylbd  aiiitf^ 
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the  auna  kind  in  the  length  of  the  known  side.  Thosi  U  the 
known  dda  be  4  rods,  divide  160  by  4,  and  the  quotient,  40,  will 
be  the  depth  of  tbe  oore-plDt.  If  tbe  length  of  the  known  side 
be  SO  teet,  divide  48,500  by  W,  and  the  quotient.  48,  wiU  be  tbe 
depth  of  an  acre-plot. 


Tmnsh}p„ 


..Jfmga 

^ — County,^ 


nAerePlot 

Ettltv  of  th«  toUowIng  DMMuna  Include  tn  mat  plot: 

a  br  03  1-8  Toda.        I    7  br  23  S-T  roda.  I     10  br  14  lodi 

4by  M  8  by  20  11  bjr  14  «-il     " 

6by32  9  br  17  7-8      "  12  br  13  1-3 

0  b;  26  2-3      "  I  I 

12  rods  10  leet  uid  3}  Inches  Bquan  nuJu  an  mere. 

Squie  Feet  and  Feet  Sqnace  In  Fraotloni  ot  an  Aore. 


"?a~ 

Feet 

Friction  of 

ui  tat. 

^^r 

if 

14S20 

1 

\ 

87120 

il 

TAiaa  AKS  TASMita 


Imotmt  <d  BailMd  ^nn  BMtalnd  for  f«BMf 

IKliDfttwl  Dumbtr  ta  poundi  ot  Bift>«d  Win  nquirod  to  Imct  4 
IWiacM  mentkniad,  witb  one,  two  ot  time  U&eB  U  win,  iMMd  npo 
aand  ^  wtn  dmmuiIiii  one  nd  (16)  (eet). 


Wwiwmwi  Val^U  ol  ProdtiM 


Dried  PcMhes:.. 
Drtad  AppItB. . . . 
CloTerSScl.... 
FIui  Seed. 


vBiuM. 


KUIH  own.  ,  .,...,,,,. 

HudcmiUn  Qnii  Beed. . 

Ttmothr  Seed 

Blue  OnM  Seed 


Qiound  PeM  . . 

Mklt 

Bran 


Au/r.-^Welght  per  buibel  u  adopted  by  diffenat  Bteta  rtnsae  Inh 
to  to  SO  poimda.  Coarse  ult  In  Fentia^vuila  la  reckoned  at  SO  pounds 
•od  In  tUiiuli  et  60  poundi  per  biuhd.  WnewJt  in  Penn»^'raid»UiiekoM< 
M  03  pouada,  \a  Kentuckr  and  minoii  at  66  poundi  per  budul 


Aiu  aad  Wei^  of  TO* 
lite  (ollowfns  table  ahowB  the  area  and  the  wel^t  ot  the  different  tlwd  Mm 


sue. 

Weight. 

Area. 

sue. 

Wel^t 

ATCfc 

n 

13       ■■ 

IT 

J  = 

1    lba.ria. 

1: 
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th»  Mine  kind  In  th«  length  of  the  known  side.  Thna:  If  tlw 
known  dde  be  4  rods,  divide  100  bj  4,  and  the  quotient,  40,  will 
be  the  depth  of  the  oore-plot.  If  the  length  of  the  known  aide 
be  90  feet,  divide  4S,S60  by  DO,  and  the  quotient,  48,  will  be  tiu 
depth  of  an  aore-plot- 


Vmashfp^ 


.Jlango^ 


USounty^ 


MeMtminent  of  id  Acre  not 

BHliM  of  the  tollowtnc  mtwurM  indud*  so  mm  plot: 
a  br  S8  1-B  lodL         I     7  br  Z2  0-7  rods.  1     10  bj  19 

4,bT  40  8br20  11  b;  14  »< 

G  by  33  "  9  br  17  7-8      "  12  br  13  1- 

» b;  20  3-3      "  I  I 

19  tods  10  leet  tnd  8t  Indua  K)uare  maka  u  xre. 


8qiui«  TMt  aadreet  Sqnin  in  rnotiosa  of  n 

Aon. 

mctionot 

*~ 

Feet 
•quue. 

Fnctkmol 
■n  MM. 

"?S" 

FMt 

KIUINL 

« 

1 

1 

t 

3 

31780 
43M0 

87120 

il 

VARUS  AND  FABlOm  M 

Ameimt  of  Bubed  mn  Beqtdrad  for  fouf 

WiMt«d  nomber  of  poundi  of  Barbed  Wire  required  lo  (mm  WMI  « 
on  mentioned,  with  one,  two  tu  three  Unci  oi  win,  b«Md  npea  eatk 
of  wire  DHMUilnc  one  rod  (IBi  feet). 


wiiiiwwim  WslcbU  of  Prodoo* 


Dried  Peeehee.. 
Dried  Apples.. . 
Ctovo'  Seed  , . . 
FUz  Seed..  ... 


-MS 


HungwUn  Orii)  deed W   ' 

Hmothr  Seed 45    ' 

BtueOraMSeed M   ' 


&u«.-~WeIght  per  bushel  es  adopted  by  dUTerent  States 
(0  to  80  pounds.    Coarse  salt  In  PenaSTlTania  Is  reckooed  at  80 
andioIUiooiiat  EOpoundgperbushd.     Floe  nit  In  Fenni^vanli 
at  92  pouQdir  Itt  Koitucky  and  lUlnoLs  at  5fi  pounds  pet  bushel. 


Am  ud  Wslght  of  nie 


Ibe  (onowlnB  Uble  shows  the  area  and  the  weight  of  the  dUterent  aind  tlw 

Mie. 

Wel^t. 

»i«. 

Siie. 

Wright. 

Arc*. 

5  :: 

eibaea. 

IS)  :; 

13  •■ 

IT 

iT 

r 
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Tbe  Oinying  Oiq^ad^  of  TOa 

Qaixovs  Psm  MmtrTB 


"^^ 


Fril  IMT  100  FMt. 


8iM0f  Tito. 


1  In. 


t-ln^ 

4-lllcll*  .•  •  •  • 

6-inc^ 

S-lnS 

0-iiia.....« 


i»; 


18 
t7 
75 
108 
805 
857 
428 


Sin. 


47 
180 
855 
865 
458 
780 


5  in.  I  0  in.  I  12  in. 


82 
55 

188 
875 
503 
555 
1033 


40 
81 
824 
450 
517 
608 
1278 


45 


868 
630 

711 

025 

1458 


24  In. 


04 
181 


750 
1005 
1810 
8070 


80  m. 


70 
153 
450 


1840 
1518 
8551 


A.toifa  tUe  wIU  cany  mora  water  according  to  Its  •I24  than  a  tmaO  out. 
This  ii  becauae  then  ii  ton  aurfaoe  cni  the  inside  of  the  large  tOe  compared 
with  the  Haa  of  itream,  and  therefora  less  friction.  More  water  will  flow 
through  a  straight  tiU  ihaa  a  cnoked  one  haTlas  the  same  diameter. 

ExAicPu:  A  nhie-lnch  Ule  at  5  Inchee  fail  to  the  100  feet  will  fliow  508 
itlk  per  nlBUt5i 

Bow  to  Vso  the  Bog  and  Oattlo  Table 

Cattlb. 

Whftft  will  beiho  O08tof  1,170  Ibo.  of  cattle  at  94.25  per  hon* 
dvodwoighit 

1.1000  94.29 aM6. 76 
TOO  4.25s     8.98 

Answer— $49.78 
E008. 

Whttl  win  be  the  ooetof  2.750  Ibe.  of  hogo  at  18.75  per  hnik- 
todweicbtt 

8.700  0  88.75  «>  $101.25 
50®   8.75  =8      1,88 

AosT^er— 8108.18 


*  1 


*■  < 


Bag  mi  0«tti«  tibto 
Th«  middle  column  iItcs  the  number  of  poundi  Mid  the  top  ot  eadi  en 
In  price  p«r  pound  or  buodKd  welgtit. 


tTB  SAFE  METHODS 

■ow  to  nnd  the  Numbor  of  Basheli  of  Grain 

in  a  Bin  or  Box 

£icfo^— Multiply  the  length  in  feet  lyy  the  height  in  feet,  and 
then  again  by  the  breadth  in  f  eet»  and  then  again  by  8,  and 
eat  oir  the  right  hand  figare^  The  last  result  will  be  the  num« 
ber  of  bushels. 

EwafnpU.—'Eow  many  bushels  in  a  bin  12  feet  longf  8  feet 
wide  and  4  feet  high? 

i^obeeum— 12X8X4X8=307.2  bushels.— Answer. 

To  Yind  the  Contents  of  a  Wagon  Box 

A  eommon  wagon  box  is  a  little  more  than  ten  feet  long  and 
tifiree  feet  wide,  and  will  hold  about  two  bushels  for  every 
inch  in  depth. 

Ride. — ^Multiply  the  depth  of  the  wagon  box  in  inches  by  2, 
and  you  have  the  number  of  bushels. 

If  the  wagon  box  is  11  feet  long  multiply  the  depth  in  inches 
by  2,  and  add  one>tenth  of  the  number  of  bushels  to  itself. 

Example. — ^How  many  bushels  of  grain  will  a  wagon  box 
hold,  20  inches  deep  and  10  feet  long? 

;    Solutian. — 20x2=40. — Answer. 

N.  B. — ^A  bushel  to  the  inch  is  calculated  for  com  on  the  cob. 

explanations  of  Grain  Tables 

The  figures  in  heavy  type  represent  the  weight  of  the  load, 
the  number  of  bushels  and  pounds  over  are  found  at  the  ri|^t 
under  tte  kind  of  grain. 

Example. — How  many  bushels  in  a  load  of  wheat  weighing 
1490  pounds?  Run  down  the  first,  or  weight  column,  to  1490 
and  ted  opposite  tmder  '%heat"  24  bushels  and  50  pounds. 
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Table  Bhowinc  the  Hombw  of  Biubali  and  odd  Ponndi  in 
a  Load  of  Gialn. 


■0  fiATO  utn^ona 

TiUa  Shoving  tlie  Kvaabn  at  Buliali  ud  odd  Poirndi  tat 
ft  ZMkd  «l  teihi  ■  Continiad. 


1 


TABIB   AND  rABlDNQ  M 

TsUe  Sbowlns  tho  Vnmbtr  of  BiutMli  and  odd  twuU  IB 
•  Load  of  anla-Gontinued. 


r 
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Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Biuhehi  and  odd  Potmda  in 

a  Load  of  Grain--Continued. 


«? 

Oati. 

Coni.Byel 

Wheat.  1 

Ear  Coral 

Ear  Cora 

Tiirl^.l 

S^Lfet. 

JM 

fH•^ 

.M 

Lbi. 

JHI 

Ut. 

J&Ut. 

^ 

fUk 

wSr 

I.W 

^mT 

LU. 

few? 

LW. 

ii«. 

Lb^ 

§mr 

Lta. 

2510 

78 

^^ 

44 

46 

41 

50 

85 

60 

88 

85 

53 

14 

2520 

78 

45 

00 

42 

00 

86 

00 

83 

45 

63 

94 

2530 

79 

03 

45 

10 

42 

10 

86 

10 

83 

55 

53 

84 

2540 

79 

12 

45 

20 

43 

20 

86 

20 

83 

65 

53 

44 

9S50 

79 

22 

45 

30 

42 

30 

36 

30 

34 

00 

53 

06 

2560 

80 

00 

45 

40 

42 

40 

36 

40 

34 

10 

53 

16 

2570 

80 

10 

45 

50 

42 

50 

36 

50 

84 

30 

58 

36 

2580 

80 

20 

46 

04 

43 

00 

36 

00 

34 

30 

03 

86 

2590 

80 

30 

46 

14 

43 

10 

37 

00 

84 

40 

53 

46 

2600 

81 

08 

46 

24 

43 

20 

37 

10 

84 

50 

54 

08 

2610 

81 

18 

46 

34 

43 

30 

37 

20 

34 

60 

54 

IS 

2620 

81 

2d 

46 

44 

43 

40 

87 

30 

34 

70 

54 

38 

2630 

82 

06 

46 

54 

43 

50 

37 

40 

85 

05 

U 

38 

2640 

82 

16 

47 

08 

44 

00 

37 

50 

35 

15 

00 

2650 

82 

2G 

47 

18 

44 

10 

37 

60 

85 

35 

55 

10 

2660 

83 

04 

47 

28 

44 

20 

38 

00 

35 

&% 

55 

30 

2670 

.83 

14 

47 

88 

44 

30 

38 

10 

85 

45 

55 

80 

2680 

83 

24 

47 

48 

44 

40 

38 

30 

85 

55 

55 

40 

2690 

84 

03 

48 

02 

44 

50 

38 

30 

&) 

65 

56 

08 

2700 

84 

12 

48 

12 

45 

00 

3a 

40 

36 

00 

56 

12 

2710 

84 

22 

48 

22 

45 

10 

38 

50 

36 

10 

56 

88 

2720 

85 

00 

48 

82 

45 

20 

38 

60 

86 

30 

56 

38 

2730 

85 

10 

48 

42 

45 

30 

89 

00 

86 

30 

56 

48 

2740 

85 

20 

48 

5^ 

45 

40 

89 

10 

86 

40 

57 

04 

2750 

85 

30 

49 

06 

45 

50 

89 

30 

86 

50 

57 

14 

2760 

86 

08 

49 

16 

46 

00 

39 

80 

86 

60 

67 

84 

2770 
2780 

86 

18 

49 

26 

46 

10 

39 

40 

86 

70 

67 

84 

86 

28 

49 

36 

46 

30 

89 

50 

87 

05 

57 

44 

2790 

87 

06 

49 

46 

46 

30 

39 

60 

87 

15 

68 

06 

«800 

87 

16 

50 

00 

46 

40 

40 

00 

87 

35 

58 

10 

2610 

87 

26 

50 

10 

46 

50 

40 

10 

87 

35 

56 

80 

2820 

88 

04 

60 

30 

47 

00 

40 

30 

87 

45 

68 

80 

2830 

88 

14 

50 

«) 

47 

10 

40 

30 

87 

65 

68 

40 

2840 

88 

24 

50 

40 

47 

20 

40 

40 

87 

65 

59 

08 

2850 

89 

02 

50 

50 

47 

30 

40 

50 

88 

00 

59 

18 

2860 

89 

13 

51 

04 

47 

40 

40 

60 

38 

10 

59 

38 

2870 

89 

33 

51 

14 

47 

60 

41 

00 

38 

30 

59 

89 

2880 

90 

00 

51 

24 

48 

00 

41 

10 

88 

80 

60 

00 

2890 

90  10 

51 

34 

48 

10 

41 

30 

88 

40 

60 

10 

moo 

2910 

90t20 

61 

44 

48 

30 

41 

80 

88 

50 

60 

80 

90 

30 

51 

54 

48 

30 

41 

40 

88 

60 

60 

80 

2920 

91 

08 

52 

08 

48 

40 

41 

50 

88 

70 

60 

40 

2930 

91 

18 

63 

18 

48 

50 

41 

60 

89 

05 

61 

00 

2940 

91 

28 

53 

28 

49 

00 

43 

00 

89 

15 

01 

18 

2950 

92 

06 

53 

88 

49 

10  . 

43 

10 

89 

35 

61 

88 

2960 

99 

16 

53 

48 

49 

30 

43 

30 

89 

85 

61 

88 

8970 

98 

96 

58 

03 

49 

80 

42 

80 

89 

45 

61 

40 

3980, 

98 

04 

58 

13 

49 

40 

43 

40 

89 

65 

60 

01 

8990 

98 

14 

58 

83 

49 

50 

4» 

50 

89 

65 

00 

14 

•MO 

n 

94. 

68 

»,• 

00 

09 

42 

60 

i9 

00 

00 

04 
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Tibia  Showing  th«  Hnmber  of  Bnaliels  ud  odd  Potmdi  i& 
*  Load  of  Onia— Contioued. 
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FABMSR'S  OLim 


In  m  fArmw't  olab^  whioh  has  for  its  object  sodal  Interooium 
«nd  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  there  need  be  few  arbitral 
ffnles  of  order  enf oroed,  but,  instead,  the  disoasBions  may  ba 
more  or  less  oonversatfonaL  Bat,  as  all  business  is  f^hdlitated 
by  good  regulations,  the  officers  of  the  club  ought  to  be  armed 
with  by-laws^  and  empowered  to  enforoe  their  protrisions  when 


Oonstittttion 

Abt.  L— Thif  aMOdstlon  shall  b«  known  u  the  Cktftana  Ftfroer^i  Qub, 
lU  objset  dull  bs  to  promote  a  knowledfe  of  pncttcal  Fannlns  and  Gardea* 
tnc  among  its  membcn  and  the  community,  in  connection  with  social  enjoj* 
Meats  by  the  membcn  and  their  familiea. 

AiMF.  d.— -The  membcTi  of  the  dub  are  those  who  frame  this  constltutk» 
and  eonform  to  its  requirements,  and  others  who  may  be  hiTited  to  |ohi  by 
Ike  ezscutiTe  oommlttee,  all  of  whom  shall  pay  $00— annually  in  Septembse 
lor  monthly)  into  the  treasury. 

Abv.  S.— The  officers  of  the  Qub  shall  be  a  President,  a  Secretary,  whft 
ikall  be  the  Treasurer,  and  three  members,  who,  with  the  President  awl 
Secretary,  ihaU  constitute  tlie  Executive  Committee.  Hie  Secretary  shall 
keep  rsoords  of  transactlooa,  and  be  custodian  of  the  funds  and  othw  property 
sC  the  Oub,  being  aooountsble  at  all  times  to  the  Executive  Committee,  sivins 
tends,  if  requted,  and  shall  prepare  and  present  a  full  report  to  the  Club  aS 
She  stt&uil  meeting.  Ihe  Executive  Committee,  three  memb«s  of  whleft 
siiaa  be  s  quorum,  shall  hsve  general  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  Club  anA 
She  carryhig  out  of  its  objects.  It  shaU  flU  vacancies  among  Its  oflle«% 
fliake  rules,  invite  new  members  to  johi,  regulate  expenditures,  mansga 
eshibittons  or  fairs,  publish  offers  of  prises  and  the  awards,  be  responsibia 
lor  the  witfars  of  tha  Club,  and  report  at  the  annual  meeting  through  to 


Ass*.  4—^0  meeting  of  the  Club  shall  take  place  on  the  first  Tuesday 
«f  each  month;  the  meeting  m  January  being  known  as  the  ''Annual  Meeting.* 

Aav.  S.«^lhis  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  ot 
tte  nmbers  present  at  any  regular  meeting,  notice  having  been  given  si  the 
wwwiMng  isgulsi  nsstiag. 
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FACTS   AND   FIGURES   FOR 
BUSINESS  MEN 

BOW  TO  BEOOMX  WKALTB7 

Thtway  towMliht  aays  Franklin,  if  MpUinMthawaf  te  ■MM^ 
iMt    It  d«pencU  ohi«fly  on  two  wordt—mduttry  Md  frugnHtlF. 

It  is  not  what  a  man  earns,  but  what  he  saves  tbtt  mMikm  Um 
rich. 

From  the  following  table  it  appears  that  if  a  person  sa^ss  9f 
cents  per  day  from  the  time  he  is  twenty-one  till  he  is  serent^y 
the  total,  with  compound  interest,  will  amount  to  MifX)D,  fmd  a 
daily  saving  of  27}  cents  reaches  the  important  sum  of  |M,000. 
Save  all  you  can  in  a  prudent -and  systematic  manner  for  a  ttnit 
of  possible  want,  but  act  justly  by  paying  your  debtSt  ind  Ufacr 
ally  by  assisting  those  in  need,  and  helping  in  a  good  oansi. 

A  Table  of  Daily  Savings  at  Oomponsd  Xbtertit 

CiDts  per  Day.  Per  Year.  In  Ten  Years.  Fifty  Y«fl^ 

Sf S  10 1   180 tiS 

61 30 300 B,\ 

11 40 §30 Uj 

STt 100 i.aoo 30, 

55 300 3.000 5i 

1.10 400 5,300 lldj 

1.S7 500 e,500 145^ 

Savings  of  Salaried  Men 

In  1010  the  Massachusetts  Labor  Bureau  publlshod  ftatli^ 
tics  showing  the  average  Income,  expenditures  and  sgvingt 
of  yarlous  classes  of  persons.  From  the  Bureau's  published 
report  are  taken  the  following  figures  relating  to  person*  re* 
celrlng  salaries: 

Averase       ATeriise  Ex*     ^m99 
Income         penalnirea        gsvinfa 

Clergymen $3,150  t2,Ml  S  SflO 

Professors  and  tutors 2,878  3,836  643 

Steamboat  officials 2,529  1,986  eoi 

Bxpress  officials 1,906  1,647  260 

Bankers  and  brokers 7,726  6,888  8,888 

Lawyers 4,169  €,686  1,474 

Physicians 8,907  8,190  717 

Railroad  officials 8,441  2,618  §8$ 

8upts.ofMan'rgCo's 3^62  ifi39  J» 

The  report  states  that  thirty  per  eent  of  thooo  interriewid 
acknowledged  to  having  saved  nothing  9i  aU.  Tha  tignret 
are  probably  largely  baaed  on  estimatoi. 


HI  BafG  hkthodb 

xtiOB  Bnsmss  wats  to  witu  amd  zuiinaxm 

Brsrr  bosinMS  man  who  has  »  wife  uid  daogbtcra  iboold 
lastniot  them  in  the  essential  prindples  ot  boBlnesg,  eo  that  If 
mnesa  shodld  prevent  him  tor  a  time  from  giving  active  atteo- 
Men  to  Us  affairs,  they  iDftyoonTey  to  hhnaooaiate  knowladg* 


afftbaooBditlanof  hisbuaiDess,  or,  In  oosb  of  his  death,  m^  aii 
Ib  tb»  prcqier  settlement  of  his  estate. 

Wves  and  dauj^tars  of  bnslneas  men  shonhl  seek  to  aoqnafst 
ttvasslvei  with  the  bwa  and  oonduot  of  actual  hiinliiiiii.  and 
fewoMbmillar  with  the  (wms  used  fnUubansaotion  of  ocia> 
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mercial.  affairs.  Even  if  they  are  not  called  upon  to  take 
actual  charge  of  business  matters,  still  this  knowledge  will  be 
of  service,  as  it  will  enable  them  to  give  valuable  aid  and  help- 
ful counsel  to  husband  or  father. 

And  let  no  man  think  lightly  of  the  opinion  of  his  wife  in 
times  of  difficulty.  Women  generally  have  more  acuteness  of 
perception  than  men;  and  in  moments  of  peril,  or  in  circum- 
stances that  involve  a  crisis  or  turning-point  in  life,  they  have 
usually  more  resolution  and  greater  instinctive  Judgment. 

HOW  TO  TEAGH  BUSINESS  TO  GHILDBEN 

Children  will  learn  with  pleasure  from  the  lips  of  parents 
what  they  think  drud^ry  to  learn  from  books.  This  fact 
should  be  taken  early  advantage  of  to  familiarize  sons  and 

daughters  with  business  customs,  and  to  induce  them  to  form 
business  habits. 

Let  them  learn  from  experience  how  money  is  earned  I^ 
industry  and  saved  by  economy. 

That  they  may  form  a  habit  of  doing  business  systematically! 
procure  for  them  a  little  account  book,  and  have  them  keep  an 
itemized  account  of  all  money  received  and  paid  out.  This 
should  show  how  each  sum  entered  was  earned,  and  ho^  each 
sum  paid  out  was  expended.  This  habit,  once  acquired,  will 
become  a  second  nature  and  remain  with  them  for  life. 

System  is  absolutely  essential  to  business  success,  and 
parents  should  see  to  it  that  their  children  do  things  systemat- 
ically. "Successful  men,"  says  Carlyle,  "possess  the  great  gift 
of  a  methodical,  well-balanced,  arranging  mind;  they  are  men 
who  cannot  work  in  disorder,  but  will  have  things  straight,  and 
know  all  the  details,  which  enables  them  so  to  arrange  the 
machinery  of  their  affairs,  that  they  are  fully  cognizant  alike 
of  its  strength,  weakness,  and  capacity,  and  they  Judiciously 
and  discreetly  exercise  all  its  power  to  the  uttermost." 

WHEN  NAME  SHOULD  BE  SIGNED  IN  7ULL 

Persons  should  always,  sign  their  full  name  to  deeds,  mort- 
gages, notes,  and  receipts;  for,  although  one  Christian  name 
only  is  recognized  in  law,  yet  the  writing  out  in  full  of  one's 
'Middle"  name,  as  well  as  the  first  name,  tends  to  prevent  the 


MS  SAFk  UBmaoB 

Bacu  bdac  mteUkep  tor  that  of  Bom«  other  individiul  haTing 
dmllar  bltlaU.  For  instance,  instead  of  John  A.  Jonea,  write 
J*^iii  Albert  Jottee. 

HOW  A  BUR&HD  WOBUH  SBOUID  SIGir 
HEB  NAME 

A  roarriM]  woman  ahoald  ugn  her  own  Christian  name, 
instead  of  that  of  her  husband,  to  legal  and  busineu  docu- 
ments. For  example,  Mrs.  Smith  should  sign  Mary  Ellen 
Smith.  inst««d  of  Mrs.  John  Smith. 

HOW  IXOXATUBI  OF  PERSON  WBO  CAHITOT 

■wBism  8Bonu>  be  uohxd 

When  a  person  ik4io  cannot  write  Is  required  to  sign  a  docQ- 

m«nt,  it  should  be  done  by  having  him  make  hts  marlc    The 

signature  should  always  be  witnessed.    Example: 

his 

Henry  X  Yates. 

mark 

Witnaas:    William  Heason. 


riM  Peiwloa  BuTQSu  1b  the  largest  bnre&a  of  the  governmeiit 
it  !•  presided  over  bj  tb*  OommlaeioDer  of  PenilonB,  who 
^.ttends  to  flit  mattera  oonoaniag  pensions,  and  law  afooting 
them;  to  their  payment,  and  Ibe  detection  and  proaaontioa  ol 
attempta  at  fraud^in  elumt  for  penaioni. 

Petition  Agendea  were  aboluhed  by  Act  of  Angast  17,  1913, 
-    '   •        '  ""   """"  ■■  ■    *    "  pendonsti 


mllitafT  or  naval  aerrtce  of  the  ITidted  States,  during  the  late 
elvU  war,  and  who  baa  been  honorabiy  discharged  therefroob 
•nd  baa  leaohed  the  age  ol  tizty-two  yean  or  orer,  on  making 
uoof  of  flocb  last*  la  entitled  to  teceiva  a  pension  aa  followK 
Age  slxta-two  mars— For  •  eervioe  of  ninety  days,  918.00  per 
monthiflmoDtha.  91S.S0;  1  year,  «14.00;  l}i  yeara,  «14.60;  t 
yean,  tl5.00t  Sji  yeara,  916m),  and  8  years  or  more,  916^ 
Aga  60  year*— For  •  aerviea  ol  90  days,  91&^  per  month:  9 
moatha,|lMi(hl  year,  916.00;  l}4  years,  16.60;  S  yean,  917  Ah 
Sii  yeara,  918.00,  and  8  yean  or  more,  910-00.  Age  90ya  f»— 
For  •  aarrlo*  of  BO  d«ya.  918.00  per  month:  9  months,  9IB.0(h  1 

rar,  9a0.0IK  IH  years,  lil.M;  iyeara,  93.00;  t)i  yean.  $UMi 
yeara  or  more,  tS6J00.  Age  n  yeara— For  a  Mrvloa  ol  99 
days,  921.00  per  month;  6  months,  922.50:  1  year,  92t.fV|  Ift 
yeara»  931Mi  2  yean  or  more,  ^.00.  ijay  anah  peoaoo 
thall  eommence  m>m  the  dat«  of  filing  the  appQoation  In  ths 
Bureaa  of  Pensions. 
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Aajr  peiBoa  who  •crvMl  aixtsr  days  or  more  In  the  wtr  wMl 
MbsIoo,  and  who  teoeived  an  honorable  diecharge,  U  entitled  to 
$90.00  per  month.  Any  penon  who  was  wonnded  In  battle  or 
in  line  of  Auty  hi  theolTil  war,  and  it  nownnUt  lor  mannal  labor 
bj  reaaon  thereof*  or  who  from  diaeaae  or  other  canab  inonrredin 
line  of  dnty  resulting  In  his  disablBty,  is  now  onable  to  petiocm 
.mannal  labor,  is  entitled  to  930.00  per  month. 

Bow  to  Obtidn  a  Pension.— To  obtain  a  pension  the  applicant 
mnst  file  a  olaim  with  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  Washing 
ton,  D.  C  In  a  olaim  by  the  soldier  he  should  set  forth  all  hia 
military  or  na^al  senrioe,  giving  dates  ot  enlistment  and  dis> 
charge.  He  should  also  set  forth  the  name  or  nature  of  all  dis- 
abilities for  whioh  pension  is  claimed,  giving  the  time  when,  the 
place  where  and  the  droumstances  under  which  each  was  con- 
tracted. The  prime  requirement  to  establish  a  claim  under  the 
act  of  July  14, 1803»  usually  termed  the  general  law,  is  to  show 
that  the  disability  for  whioh  pension  is  claimed  had  its  origin 
while  in  the  service  and  line  of  duty;  that  it  has  existed  as  » 
disabling  cause  from  date  of  discharge,  and  now  ezisti  in  a 
degree  pensionable  under  the  law.  In  a  claim  under  the  act  of 
June  27,  1890,  the  essential  rquirements  are:  A  service  of 
ninety  days  or  more,  an  honorable  discharge  therefrom  and 
proof  that  the  disability  for  which  pension  is  claimed  is  not  due 
to  claimant's  own  vidous  habits,  but  it  need  not  necessarily  be 
of  service  origin. 

Widow's  CUalm.— In  a  widow's  claim  it  is  necessary  to  show 
her  legal  marriage  to  the  soldier,  the  date  of  his  death,  and, 
mider  the  general  law,  that  it  was  due  to  some  cause  of  service 
origin.  She  must  also  show  that  she  has  remained  his  widow. 
If  there  are  children  of  the  soldier  uzMer  sixteen  yean  of  age  at 
the  date  of  his  death,  their  names  should  be  given  and  the  date 
ci  birth  of  eadi  dearly  shown.  If  any  have  died,  the  date 
•hould  be  proved.  In  a  widow's  daim  under  the  act  of  June  87, 
1890,  the  requirement  as  to  service  is  the  same  as  under  aa 
invslid  daim,  and  in  addition  thereto  she  must  show  a  legal 
marriage  to  tiie  soldier  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  fsot 
of  soldier's  death  (but  it  need  not  be  shown  to  be  due  to  service). 
her  continued  widowhood  and  that  she  is  without  other  means  of 
support  than  her  daily  labor.  A  minor  child's  title  to  pensioift 
accrues  only  on  the  death  or  remarriage  of  the  widow,  whioh 
fact  must  be  shown,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  in  widow? 
«1aim. 

jAfpentfent  Mother.— >A  dependent  mother  must  show  her 
felationship  to  the  soldier,  his  odibapy,  that  he  contributed  te 
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her  support,  that  his  death  was  due  to  some  cause  of  service 
origin,  the  date  ot  his  death,  and,  under  the  general  law,  that 
she  was  dependent  upon  him  at  the  date  of  his  death.  Under 
the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  it  is  only  necessary  to  show  depen- 
dence at  date  of  filing  claim  and  since  then.  A  dependent 
father  must  show  relationship  by  legal  marriage  to  soldier's 
mother,  the  date  of  soldier's  birth  and  of  the  mother's  death,  in 
addition  to  the  requirements  in  the  mother's  claim. 


19 ABCHI8T8  KOT  EUCOBLE  TO  CITIZEirSHIP 

BzcLiODmo  Ahabcbists.— The  act  of  Marbh  8,  1903  (taking 
^ect  June  1,  1908),  imposed  these  further  restrictions  on  the  natur- 
alisatlbn  of  aliens:  No  person  who  disbelieves  in  or  who  is  opposed 
to  all  organised  government,  or  who  is  a  meniber  of  or  affiliated 
with  any  organisation  entertaining  and  teaching  such  disbelief  in  or 
opposition  to  all  organised  government,  or  who  advocates  or  teaches 
the  duty,  necessity,  or  propriety  of  the  unlawful  assaulting  or 
killing  of  any  officer  or  officers,  either  of  spedfio  individuals  or  of 
officers  generally,  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
other  organised  government,  because  of  his  or  their  official  charac- 
ter, or  who  has  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be 
naturalised  or  be  made  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Dtttt  of  C6xntT8^— All  courts  and  tribunals  and  all  Judges  and 
officers  thereof  having  Jurisdiction  of  naturalization  proceedings  or 
duties  to  perform  in  regard  thereto  shall,  on  the  final  application 
for  naturalization,  make  careful  inquiry  into  such  matters,  and 
before  issuing  the  final  order  or  certificate  of  naturalization  cause  to 
be  entered  of  record  the  affidavit  of  the  applicant  and  of  his  wit- 
nesses so  far  as  applicable,  reciting  and  reaffirming  the  truth  of 
every  material  fact  requisite  for  naturalization.  All  final  orders  and 
oertiflcates  of  naturalization  hereafter  made  shall  show  on  their  face 
speclfloBilly  that  said  affidavits  were  duly  made  and  reoopded,  and  all 
orders  and  certmcatea  that  fail  to  show  such  facts  shall  be  null 
and  void. 

TxsAi/n  FOB  Violation.— Any  person  who  purposely  procures 
naturalization  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  shall  be  Imprisoned  not 
less  than  one  nor  more  than  ten  years,  or  both,  and  the  court  in 
which  such  conviction  is  bad  shall  thereupon  adjudge  and  declare 
the  order  or  decree  and  all  certificates  admitting  such  person  to 
dtlzenabip  nuU  and  void.  Jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  on  the 
courts  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  trial  of  such  offense  to  make  such 
adjodioation. 

Any  person  who  knewlntfy  aids,  advises  or  encourages  any  such 
person  to  apply  for  or  to  sscors  natnraUsatlon  or  to  file  the  pre- 
liminary papers  deelarlng  an  Intent  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States^  or  wlio  In  any  naturalization  proceeding  knowingly 
procures  or  gives  (Use  testimony  as  to  any  material  fact,  or  who 
knowingly  makes  an  allldavlt  fSlse'as  to  any  material  fact  required 
to  be  proved  in  such  proceeding,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five 
thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than 
ten  yeara^  or  botii. 
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WAR  BILL,  FOUR  HUNDRED 

BILLIONS 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  issued 
at  the  dose  of  1919  a  report  of  the  direct  and  indirect  costs 
of  the  war,  prepared  by  Ernest  L.  Bogart»  professor  of  eco- 
nomics in  the  University  of  Illinois.  This  report  gives  the 
direct  cost  at  $186,000,000/)00,  the  indirect  at  ajiproximately 
the  same  sum.    Some  of  the  items  are  highly  significant: 

Property  losses  are  divided  as  follows:  On  land»  $29,960,- 
000,000;  to  shipping  and  cargo,  |6,800,000,000.  Loss  of  pro- 
duction is  an  indirect  cost  of  the  war  which  has  meant  to  the 
nations  145,000,000,000.    War  relief  added  $1,000,000,000. 

The  loss  to  neutrals  through  the  Indirect  cost  to  them  is 
placed  at  $1,750,000,000.  The  total  indirect  costs  to  all  na^ 
tions,  those  engaged  in  the  war  and  the  neutrals,  is  $161312,- 
542,560. 

The  dbpitalized  value  of  soldier  human  life,  which  is  given 
among  the  indirect  costs,  is  placed  at  $38,561476,280. 

The  "capitalized  value  of  human  life"  fixes  the  worth  of  ilie 
individual  at  figures  ranging  from  $2,020  in  Bulgaria,  Turicey, 
Greece,  Japan,  Roumania,  Seii>ia,  and  several  otiier  countries, 
up  to  $4,720  for  the  United  States,  where  the  economic  worth 
of  the  individual  to  the  nation  is  placed  at  the  highest. 

In  addition  to  the  $88,651,276,280  given  as  the  economic 
worth  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  or  were  injured  in  actaal 
warfare,  an  equal  amount  is  allowed  for  civilian  losses.  Al- 
though many  of  the  latter  were  of  children  and  old  persons, 
instead  of  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  estimate  given  for  tiie 
civilian  loss  is  believed  to  be  within  bounds. 

"Granting  the  propriety  of  placing  a  capital  value  on  hunuoi 
life."  says  the  report,  ''the  total  amount  of  losses,  both  civil 
and  military,  including  women  and  children  as  well  as  men, 
may  be  set  down  as  $67,000,000,000." 

The  number  of  known  dead  is  placed  at  9,998,771,  and  the 
presumed  dead  at  2,991,800.  To  the  losses  from  death  and 
wounds  there  are  added  ''those  resulting  from  disease,  neatU* 
ence,  privation,  hardship,  physical  exnaustion,  and  similar 
causes." 

According  to  these  figures,  which  were  made  after  ample 
time  for  a  thorough  survey,  the  total  cost  of  the  war  stands 
at  about  four  hundred  billion  dollars.  The  cost  of  rehabilita- 
tion will  far  exceed  that  sum,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  it 
will  require,  and  the  relatively  slow  process  of  hmnaa  re- 
placement. Every  interest  in  the  world  will  feel  the  strain 
for  at  least  a  generation  to  come 
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BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

Thew  astodationH,  unuilljr  incorporated,  are  eiUbliihad  for 
tlw  purpou  of  baoiDg  monay  to  their  membera  upon  real 
Mtat*  security.  They  make  it  their  object  to  enable  persons 
faavinf'  a  lot  to  borrow  money  thereon  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
inc  a  ^ellin^  allowing  them  to  repay  the  money  in  initall- 
menta  amonntui;  to  linie  more  than  ordinary  monthly  rent. 
Wh«i  the  foil  amount  is  paid  up  the  borrower  bocomea  owner 
of  the  property. 

IntereiU — In  coneidering  the  question  of  usury  in  a  loan 
from  a  building  aBsociation,  payments  made  by  the  borrower 
U  duH  are  not  to  be  considered  at  interest,  as  such  payments 
are  made  in  order  to  acquire  an  interest  in  the  propert;  of  the 
•aeoeiation  and  not  for  the  use  of  money. 
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lliiM  imposed  for  dafMdt  in  pftymeat  of  dues  and  Inteml 
cannot  be  ooUeoted  by  f  oreoloaore  of  a  mortgage  giren  to  moiiio 
payment  of  an  amount  bocxowed.  unlsM  this  has  been  provided 
Cor  1^  special  agreement. 

Xaability  of  Btockfaolders.— A  stocVholdw  who  actively  or  pas- 
sively concurs  in  the  management  of  the  aflisirs  of  the  aawoia- 
tion  must  bear  his  share  of  the  losses  during  his  mombefship 
resulting  from  such  numagement. 


PRACTICAL  LAW  AND  BUSI. 
NESS   POINTERS 

An  Attorney's  Powers.— An  atloney-at-law  has  no  implied 
authority  to  compound  or  give  iq>  any  ri^ts  of  his  olientSp  or  to 
oonsent  to  a  judgment  against  his  dient 

Bank  OheckSir-The  acceptance  of  a  bank  oheok  by  a  creditor 
is  not  an  absolute  but  a  conditional  payment  of  the  dsawor'sdebt. 

A  drawer  of  a  bank  oheok  cannot  coimtoraiand  it  so  as  to 
affect  it  in  the  hands  of  a  holder  in  good  faith. 

Waiver  of  Homestead  and  Pesaenal  fteyeiljf  Xmiiptloo^— 
A  waiver  of  a  debtor's  right  to  cbdm  personal  property  aa 
exempt  from  execution,  when  attempted  to  be  made  by  an 
executory  contract,  is  ineffectual  and  will  not  be  enforced. 

A  clause  in  a  promissory  note  expressly  waiving  the  benefit  of 
all  btws  excusing  real  or  personal  property  from  levy  and 
sale^  being  contrary  to  pnbHo  poli0y»  is  inoperative^  and  con* 
f  ers  no  right  to  levy  upon  and  seU  personal  piupeity  which  is 
exempt 

Distress  for  Sent— The  ri|^t  of  a  landlord  to  issue  a  wairant 
authorizing  a  levy  upon  property  of  a  tenant  for  the  satisfaction 
of  rent  is  looked  upon  in  this  coontry  with  disfavor*  and  in  sc»ne 
of  the  States  the  right  has  been  abolished. 

When  property  temporarily  in  the  pneosssion  of  a  tenant  but 
belonging  to  another,  is  taken  under  a  distress  against  the  ten- 
ant, the  landlord  will  be  liable  to  the  owner  for  its  valoOb 

WrangfulXievycfbeeutloii.— For  wrongful  levy  on  property^ 
when  an  officer,  under  an  execution,  seises  the  goods  of  some 
other  person  than  the  defendant  in  the  execution,  the  owner 
may  maintain  an  action,  and  trsspess  is  the  usual  remedy  of 
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the  owner;  but  trover  may  be  maintained  in  many  caaes  and  in 
.some  cases  replevin  will  lie.  <The  owner  is  not  bound  to  resort 
to  a  trial  of  the  right  of  property. 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE 

Liability  of  Hnsband  for  Goods  Sold  to  Wife.— When  goods 
tbeoessary  and  suitable  to  the  position  in  Jife  of  a  wife  are  sold  to 
feBTi  the  Jury  will  be  justified  in  finding  a  rerdict  against  the 
)iufll>and;4»  she  acted  as  agent  of  the  husband  in  contracting 
the  debt 

Wife  Living  Apart  tram  h^  Husband.-^  husband  is  noit  liable 
fbr  neoessaries  furnished  bis  wife  when  she  lives  separate  fram 
him  without  his  f^ult 

Sq^arftte  Maintenance.— Where  the  wife  leaves  her  husbanA 
without  sufficient  cause,  ^he  will  not  be  entitled  to  a  decree  for 
e  separate  maintenance. 

When  she  leaves  him  with  his  consent  and  on  account  of  his 
JU  treatment,  he  is  liable  for  the  expense  of  a  separate  mitin* 
tftnftn<!ft. 

FXNOl  LAWS 

ftoees  are  mostly  regulated  by  statutes  of  the  State  where 
located.  There  are  certain  lawp,  however,  that  are  applicable 
to  them  generally. 

Legal  Fence.— The  laws  of  the  several  States  provide  what; 
shall  constitute  a  legal  fence,  which  generally  must  be  four  feet 
high,  with  sufficient  boards  or  wirob  or  both,  to  turn  cattle. 

Damates.— As  a  general  rule  all  premises  must  be  properly 
inclosed  before  damages  can  be  recovered  from  the  owner  oY 
trespassing  stock  for  injury  thereto. 

Partition,  or  Division  Fences.— The  ownersi,  of  adjacent  traote 
of  land,  in  most  of  the  States,  are  bound  to  erect  and  main- 
tain  one-half  of  a  suitable  fence  along  the  line  separating  such 
tracts. 

Bepairs.- Each  party  is  bound  to  look  after  his  own  t)art  of 
the  fence  and  keep  it  in  good  repair,  and  he  must  restrain  his 
own  stock  from  trespassing  upon  the  lands  of  his  neighbor. 

Fence-^Vlewers,  in  some  of  the  States,  are  provided  for  by  statute 
to  determine  the  just  share  of  each  party  liable  to  maintain  a  parti*'! 
tion  fence,  and  suitable  methods  are  provided  for  enforcing; 
tb^  awards. 


^ 


fttOtoadi  are  reqaind  bj  ttatute  In  many  Stete6  to  fMie&tiiA 
traotB,  and  a  fallore.to  do  bo  te&dars  them  liable  for  stoolc  ]dIIoA 
by  reason  of  noa-complianoo  with  the  itatuta. 

Baib-Tlra  fenow  mtst  be  so  used  and  eared  for  as  not  to 
endanger  persons  and  property,  and  the  use  of  such  fence* 
Ifflpoaes  upon  liboae  who  use  them  oare  leasonahl^  proportionato 
to  their  diuiger. 

Ballroads  using  barb-wlia  fences  mnst  use  due  diligence  la 
(running  their  trains,  not  oalj  to  avoid  killing  stock,  but  to 
Avoid  precipitating  them  by  fright  against  a  fence  to  b* 
tnangtod  or  bruised. 


THKT  VBira  TO  iMTtMom  TBI  (OB  naos-^m  sm  bhuu 
TBESPASSma  AND  MnoHIEVOnB  AHIMALB 

Owners  of  domestic  animab,  such  as  oows,  horsM.  sheep,  hogs, 
poultry  and  dogs,  must  not  permit  them  to  stra;  upon  the 
piemlses  of  others,  or  the;  will  be  liable  in  trespass  for 
damages. 

Ha  Blgbt  to  Kill  or  Injure.— But  those  upon  whose  premises 
such  animals  trespass  are  not  justiSed  in  killing  or  Injuring  the 
animals,  no  matter  bow  aggravating  or  repeated  the  acts  of 
traspsM  maf  bsb 

Bsmsdj  PrOTldsd.— The  persons  Injured  hy  suoh  trespssslng 
Havetfa^  remedy  in  an  action  at  law  lOr  damages,  and  thera 
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are  statates  prorldlng  for  the  taking  np  of  Buoh  anttnab  and 
holding  them  at  the  expense  of  tlieir  owner  or  Impoun^Ung  thtan 
asestrays. 

HlsehlanmB  Animab.— The  owner  oif  a  mlechlevons.  animal. 
known  to  bim  to  be  so,  is  reeponalble^  when  be  pennitB  him  to 
SO  at'  large,  for  the  damages  he  ma^  do.  And  anr  one  mar 
justify  the  killing  of  a  ferooions  ■"'■"■I  at  large.  The  airwt  of 
suoh  an  animal  maj  b«  lailiot«d  for  a  oomxtton  nniaanoeb 


TBI  Borr  MxosAXD  iHB  iiAWTXsaRa  BOTH  oow  Aim  taut 

tf  a  person  enters  tlie  bam  or  pastora  of  another,  and  Is 

injured  hj  a  vicious  horae  or  boll,  It  must  be  shown  that  the 

owner  used  all  reasonable  means  In  the  care  of  bis  animals  for 

the  safety  of  his  help  and  neighbors. 

If  a  person  enters  upon  the  land  of  another,  and  Is  injured,  he 
must  show  good  cause  for  entering  upon  said  land,  and  also 
prove  ordinary  caution,  in  going  where  cattle  and  horses  were 
kept. 

BE8P0KSIBILITT  OF  OVlTIHa  A  DOQ 

A  penon  has  a  right  to  keep  a  dog  to  guard  his  premlste,  bat 

not  to  put  him  uuconfined  at  the  entrance  of  bis  house;  because 

a  person  coming  there  on  a  social  or  business  errand  may  be 


an  SATB  MSTfiOM 

Injimd  bj  him.  Bot  lithe  dog  is  chained,  asd  a  irUtor  m 
litoMittaiitreoea.B«*tblS[tbatheisbIttoii.  b»  hM  no  right  «t 
Mtiattvgainit  the  owiiar< 

IiaUetact>nuga,-'>Owiun  «f  dogt  moat  k«ep  tiwm  tttm 
•tMfixt:  vpon  tbft  pobllo  Ugbwi^,  or  theywUI  be  reqioiuiblft 
Cor anrdMOMgeoHiMd  by  their  vaaojvaabvt  tnvelera,  Bowliig 
Of  flhUdieii,  b>rtiii(tftner  teuna,  etc 

If  fc  dog  liMja  upon  the  pcemiaep  and  kOla  or  Injures  any 
other  dOBue^  uilnul,  Its  owner  Ib  liable  for  danagw. 


DaBgerotta  Doga  rimning  at  large  nur  lavtoUj  be  killed  whed 
their  fenxdt;  it  known  fo  their  owner,  or  in  ulMefense;  and 
iriwn  Uttnb^ftraUdanlmatadosm^be  lawtnUf  killed  I7 
anrooe. 

Bat  a  person  fa  not  jmtided  In  Uning  a  (fog  without  notloeto 
tlie  owncTf  maretr  beoauoe  it  barka  around  bb  honse  at  nig^t. 

The  owner  at  a  Tidona  dog  will  not  be  Iield  liable  for  the  Atig* 
Utln^a  penoB  tmleea  It  oan  be  shown  that  the  dog  bad  prerl- 
oiulr  exhibited  a  iBvpensitr  to  vloleno^  and  that  tlie  owner  waa 
aoqaalntedwlth  this  propeiuitr. 

8KK&0B  or  TRVBT 

fiteaoh  of  tnut  Is  the  wllirul  misappropriation  of  penonal 
property  by  one  who  has  been  introsted  with  its  piMnrnntrin  in 
oonfideno& 

Aa  Diittngniahad  from  Itarceii7.-^The  oases  where  penonal 
property  is  taken  by  a  person  lo  whom  it  has  been  Intrtisted. 
and  who  ocmrene  it  to  bis  own  use,  present  veiy  nioe  dlacrinti* 
patioas  of  aere  breaches  of  trust  from  larceny. 
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If  apeiBoiilMepfoptf^y  to  good%  md  a  right  to  the  poaoeMion 
«f  thfliiit  he  euiaot,  to  general,  oQramit  the  crime  of  lacoeny  to 
taktog  them;  hut  if  he  only  has  the  onetody  of  them,  and  no 
property  to  them,  he  may  steal  theoL 

The  oonrto  generaDy  lean  toward  oonetmipg  the  ofFenae  to  he 
laroeny,  and  not  merely  a  hreaoh  of  trust,  where  the  party  gatos 
possession  hy  some  tolse  pretense^  with  the  original  totent  to 
steal 

A  baUee  who  fraodnlently  conTerts  the  property  totnisted  to 
him  to  his  own  nse  Is  goilty  not  simply  of  a  breach  of  trustt 
which  is  only  a  trespass,  bat  of  laroeny»  which  is  a  crime. 

IMlLOXm 

DeAnMoiL— A  gift  is  the  Tolnntary  and  gratuitous  transfer  or 
conveyance  of  the  right  and  possession  of  property  by  one  per< 
son  to  another. 

Hsnes  ef  Parties.— The  girer  of  the  property  Is  called  the 
donor^  the  reoelTer  the  dane$. 

Who  MajXaks  a  CMft— Any  person  competent  to  transact 
ordinary  business  may  giro  whatever  he  owns  to  any  other 


Ddifeij  to  the  donee  is  essential  to  a  gift,  and  there  must  also 
be  actual  acceptance.  It  must  be  an  actual  delivery,  so  far  as 
the  subject  is  capable  of  deUvery.  If  the  thtog  be  not  capable 
of  actual  delivery^  there  must  be  some  aot  equivalent  to  it; 
something  sdBoient  to  work  an  immediate  change  in  the  control 
of  the  property* 

Looked  UJpon  with  to^lelOB^— The  law  generally  looks  with 
some  degree  of  suspicion  upon  gifts,  and  they  are  usually  consid- 
ered to  be  frandident  if  creditors  or  others  become  sufferers 
thereby. 

Belraetfng.— -Where  a  gift  has  been  executed  by  delivery  of 
possession,  it  is  not  to  the  donor's  power  to  retract  it;  but  so 
long  as  the  gift  has  not  been  completed  by  delivery  of  posses- 
slon,  it  Is  not  properly  a  gift,  but  a  contract,  and  this  a  person 
cannot  be  compelled  to  perform  but  upon  good  and  sufficient 
fyynfff^feratiop- 

A  out  Xada  to  ftoapaat  d  Death  may  be  revoked  by  the 
denor  at  any  time  during  hia  life,  though  it  be  completed  and 
•aaouted  by  delivery  and  accepomce. 


tn  BAFB  IfBTBOOS 

I  A  flttt  naybtt  Jjinonod  bythe  esediton  of  the  dooor*ifli« 
was  iniolveiit  st  the  time  of  the  gift  and  it  diminished  tbm 
endltor'a  f n&d. 

nnDER  OF  LOST  FBOPIRTT 

The  general  law  on  this  subject  is,  that  the  finder  of  moDsy  ov 
foods,  if  he  takes  possession  of  the  property,  is  to  use  all  dna 
means  to  disooTer  the  rightful  owner;  and  if  he  appropriates  tha 
articles  to  hb  own  use,  knowing  the  rightful  owner,  or  withonik 
having  made  due  exertion  to  find  him,  he  is  held  guilty  of  lai^ 
oeny.  Failing  to  find  the  rightful  owner,  after  taking  du» 
means  to  do  so,  the  finder  of  the  loat  articles  is  entitled  tr 
regard  them  as  his  own  property. 

ETJLE8  QOVERNINO  THE  7INDINQ  07 
LOST  PBOPEBTY 

L  The  finder  of  lost  property  is  the  owner  of  it  against  all  tte 
world  but  the  original  owner.  Thus,  it  is  held  that  a  straagei 
who  finds  lost  money  in  a  shop  may  retain  it  as  against  the  shop 
ewner. 

Moii«7  Left  on  a  Desk  in  a  bank,  provided  for  the  use  of  its 
iepositors,  is  not  lost  so  as  to  entitle  the  finder  to  the  same,  aa 
against  the  bank. 

An  Aerolite  which  buries  itself  in  the  ground  is  regarded  as  an 
mooteUon  to  the  land,  and  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  soil  on 
which  it  falla 

8.  The  finder  is  always  at  liberty  to  leave  untouched  what  h» 
finds,  and  cannot  be  made  accountable  for  any  injury  thereafter 
happening  to  it 

8.  The  finder  may  demand  from  the  owner  all  his  expenses 
necessarily  incurred  in  keeping  and  preserving  the  property, 
and  probably  advertising  and  like  charges  for  the  owner's 
benefit. 

4.  If  a  reward  be  offered,  specific  and  certain  or  capable  of 
toeing  made  so  by  reference  to  a  standard,  the  finder  complying 
with  the  terms  of  the  advertisement  becomes  entitled  to  such 
feward,  and  may  sue  for  it 

5.  If  the  finder  of  lost  goods,  or  goods  which  are  leasonaUy 
eappoeed  l^  him  to  have  been  lost,  appropriates  them  to  his  own 
we,  really  believing  when  he  takes  them  that  the  owner  oanaol 
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bB  found.  It  is  not  laroeny;  bat  if  he  takee  them  reMonahly 
heliering  that  the  owner  oan  be  found  and  thus  appcopriatas 
them  it  is  laioeny. 

THB  ULW  or  8I7B80BIPTZOH1 

Subsoriptlon  is  the  placing  of  a  signature  under  a  written  ot 
printed  agreement.  B7  such  an  act  a  person  oontraots,  in 
writing,  to  paj  a  sum  of  money  for  a  specific  purpose;  as  a  sub- 
scription to  a  charitable  institution,  a  subscription  for  a  book; 
etc. 

Subscription  Papers.— "The  hiw  on  the  subject  of  these  sub- 
scription papers/*  says  Parsons,  "and  of  all  Toluntary  promisaa 
of  contribution,  is  substantially  this:  No  such  promises  are 
binding  unless  something  is  paid  for  them,  or  unless  some  par^ 
for  whose  benefit  they  are  made  (and  this  party  may  be  one  or 
snore  of  the  subscribers),  at  the  request,  express  or  implied,  of 
(he  promisor,  and  on  the  faith  of  the  subscription,  incurs  actual 
expense  or  loss,  or  enters  into  valid  contracts  with  other  parties 
which  will  oooasion  expense  or  loss.  As  the  objection  to  these 
|nomises»  or  the  doubt  about  them»  comes  from  the  want  of  oon- 
flideration,  it  may  be  removed  by  a  seal  to  each  name,  or  by  one 
seal  which  is  declared  in  the  instrument  to  be  the  seal  of  each.*' 

Book  Snbsoi^ytlons.— A  person  subscribing  for  a  book  Is  boimd 
to  take  it  when  delivered  by  the  agents  provided  it  oorresponda 
with  the  sample  oopy  shown  him  when  the  subsoriptlon  was 
given.  The  agent  or  publisher  may  recover  at  law  the  price  of 
the  book  should  the  subscriber  refuse  to  take  it  when  prooented 
to  him. 

Kewspapers  and  Other  Periodicals.— There  is  no  postal  law 
regulating  the  transactions  between  publishers  and  subaoriban^ 
The  ordinary  rules  of  contract  govern  all  relations  between  the 
parties  concerned,  and  the  postoffioe  has  no  part  except  to 
deliver  the  article,  or  return  it  when  ordered  to  do  sa 

If  the  publisher  of  any  paper  or  periodical  sends  his  paper  os 
magazine,  the  postmaster  must  deliver  it,  if  the  perspn  to  whom 
It  is  sent  will  take  it.  If  he  will  not  take  it,  the  postmaster 
must  notify  the  publisher. 

If  a  person  subscribes  for  a  periodical  for  a  given  period,  say 
one  year,  and  the  publisher  sends  it  accordingly,  the  subscribcur 
cannot  terminate  the  contract  by  stopping  his  paper  at  any  tims 
during  the  year.    But  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  subaoriber  may 
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Stop  his  paper  eren  withont  pajTing  tlie  sobioriptkm  dua.  He  b 
under  no  legal  obligation  to  take  tlie  p^ier  another  jear.  The 
fact  that  he  has  not  paid  for  the  ei^dved  year's  sobsorlptiaadoes 
not  bind  him  to  continue  taUag  the  paper.  He  can  stop  taking 
it  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  the^pnUldier  can  sue  forandcd- 
loot  his  year's  subscription  only. 

If  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  publisher  continues  to  send  his 
paper  and  the  subscriber  to  recelTe  lt»  the  sending  is  the  offer  of 
another  year's  subscription  at  the  same  prices  and  the  receiving 
of  the  paper  is'an  acceptance.  The  implied  contract  from  such 
action  is  a  renewal  of  the  subscription;  and  the  pubUsher  cah 
send  the  paper  for  the  renewed  term  of  one  year  and  collect  the 
subscription  price  for  that  year  as  well  as  the  preceding. 

If  the  publisher  advertises  terms  of  subscription^  all  parties 
taking  the  paper  under  these  conditions  wQl  be  held  according 
to  the  conditions. 

WOBSnO  OR  SUMDAn  AKD  XMAL  BtiLtXULYB 

Sundays.— No  one  is  bound  to  work  on  Sunday  hn  perfocmaiiCd 
of  his  contract,  unless  the  work  by  its  rery  nature  or  by  express 
agreement  is  to  be  done  on  that  day  and  can  be  then  done  with- 
out  a  breach  of  law. 

Holidays.— There  are  no  laws  which  fprUd  or  compel  a  laborer 
to  work  on  holidays.  A  lab(«er  must  either  work  on  such  days 
or  forfeit  his  wages.  In  most  parts  of  oar  country  people  do  not 
work  on  Christmas,  New  Year's*  Fourth  of  July»  and,  in  the 
East,  on  Thanksgiving  .Day,  and,  in  the  North,  .on  Decoration 
Day,  yet  piost  empbyers  pay  their  employees  their  usual  wages. 
Where  this  custom  is  common  and  well  known  it  may  so  govern 
that  wnges  can  be  collected,  tboqg^  tta  work  Is  not  dona 


VHBf  A  ISADB'k  A  TBU»' 


WHEN  A  TRADE'S  A  TRADE 

1  Tba  Offtf,— An  offer,  or  ^apoml  to  4o  •  Vdng,  utj  W 
•nado  either  bj  wrads  or  rigns,  attber  orally  or  In  writing  but  in 
Ibw  It  Is  not  regacdocl  M  an  oflor  until  It  oomM  to  tlM  ktKffrlsdg* 
«l  the  penon  to  whom  It  Is  mode. 

OSorbyHaO,— In  oommerdal  tnuuMtioat  wfeaa  ■»  oibr  fi 
nad*  17  mall,  ttw  gmana  rals  k  ttal  tlie  oAnr  U  MtUtlad  t* 
—  tmmt  \j  wtore  aaUi  battttowlSiot^plrlBaUaMy 
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for  example,  where  there  are  several  maila  each  daj.  In  trane^ 
actions  which  are  not  oonunercial,  much  less  promptitude  is 
answering  is  required. 

When  Bevokable. — ^An  offer  which  contains  no  stipulation  at 
to  how  long  it  shall  continue  is  revokable  at  any  time.  When 
an  offer  is  made  for  a  time  limited  in  the  offer,  no  acceptance 
afterwards  will  make  it  binding. 

2.  The  Acceptance.— An  offer  can  only  be  accepted  in  the 
terms  In  which  it  is  made;  an  acceptance,  therefore,  whicb 
modifies  the  offer  in  any  particular  goes  for  nothing. 

When  the  Trade's  Complete  —The  rule  that  a  contract  is  com- 
plete at  the  instant  when  the  minds  of  the  parties  meet  is  sub- 
ject to  modification  where  the  negotiation  is  carried  on  by  letter, 
for  here  it  is  impossible  that  both  parties  should  have  knowledge 
of  the  moment  it  becomes  complete. 

Where  an  Offer  is  Made  by  Xietfeer,  the  mailing  of  a  letter  con- 
taining an  acceptance  of  the  offer  completes  the  contract^ 
although  the  letter  containing  the  acceptance  may  be  delayed 
or  may  not  be  receired  through  fault  of  the  mail 

Offers  of  Reward  for  the  return  of  lost  property,  or  for  infor- 
mation leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  offenders,  beconiM 
obligatory  as  soon  as  any  one  inspired  to  action  by  the  offer  com  • 
plies  with  its  terms.  Where  the  offer  is  for  information,  tbm 
whole  of  which  is  furnished  in  fragments  by  different  persons^ 
the  reward  may  be  equitably  proportioned ;  and  so  as  to  tbt 
recovery  of  property. 

HAVIQATION  LAWS 

AU  ocean-going  steamers  carrying  passengers  and  ffity  or  more 
persons,  including  crew,  and  plying  between  ports  200  or  more 
miles  apart,  are  required  by  act  of  Congress  to  be  equipped,  after 
July  1,  1911,  with  an  efficient  wireless  apparatus  in  charge  of  a 
skilled  operator. 

On  January  2, 1914,  an  international  convention  for  safety  of  llvec 
at  sea  was  signed  at  London,  England,  by  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  Qreat  Britain,  Qermany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Spain,  France,  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  the 
Netherlands.  It  was  ratified  by  the  U.  a  Senate  Dec.  14, 1914, 
with  the  adoption*of  a  lesolntion  reserving  the  right  to  enact  higher 
Haadaidi  tliao  the  treaty  prescribes  for  beahhandsaiety  on  Aneri- 
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if  derelicts,  patrol  for  icebei^,  wireless  operation,  diBtreaa  signals. 

teean  rouUe,  eaJety  i^pliancee,  lifebokla,  water  tight  bolk-beM 
GODBtrnctioii  of  abips.  ventilalic-  =--—•= — ■  — -*  ——>■—-  — 
bdning  to  safety  of  life  at  sat. 


TOSBISX  BTSAIC8HTP  If  AUBXTABU 

Leoctb  T»  (e«t— bWM  power  TD.ooO-HlljplK«meiit  ttOOO  •on*. 

UMtacUrBnool  Sot   mb.  UU  lor  Vtm  York,  ilie  mad*  ttai  M»  k 

4  dart,  10  bona.  U  lalnilaa  brwUiuc  all  lecorda. 

Foreign  veaaela  cannot  engage  in  mir  coostine  trade,  which  ie 

held  to  indnde  voyagea  from  Atlantic  to  Pacinc  porta,  and  no 

v^eel  is  deemed  American  and  entitled  to  this  privil^e  anleas 

wholljr  built  in  thia  oonntr;  and  whollj  owoed  ud  ombeied  b; 

Amencans. 

POINTS  ON  CRIMINAL  LAW 

IClUiniiM  Ha  Kxonaa^-ETeir  panan  is  praaam»d  to  koom 
what  the  law  la,  and  fgnoimnoe  la  no  ezeoae  for  orfme. 

AiTMta.— No  one  oan  be  legsUjr  arreated  without  a  wamml 
nnleiB  the  peison  making  the  arrest  has  peraonal  knowledgt 
that  the  one  he  arrests  haa  oommittad  a  orlme.  Anr  ooie  with- 
out  a  warrant  may  arrest  a  penon  oommittlng  a  felony  in  hli 
pTBseDCe,  and  any  peace  officer  may  arreet  a  poraon  while  oont' 
mitting  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  Immediately  afterwards. 

The  rule,  "Erery  man's  hooae  Is  Ui  oaiAle,"  does  not  hold 
good  In  criminal  cases,  and  an  officer  may  break  open  doors  of 
tba  criminal's  boose  to  exeonts  a  warrant;  and  be  may  do  aa 
wlthoat  a  warrant,  as  also  may  a  prlTatepenon,  in  fresh  ptinult. 
^lT^l^fP  dronmstuioea  which  authorize  him  to  mafcTt  an  anest. 

Warrants.— No  waR&nt  shall  be  IsRwd  b«tt  t^on  probaU* 
miam,  supportsd  by  oath,  or  affirmation. 
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Iimocence  Presmned. — ^Every  one  is  presumed  to  be  iimoeeiit 
mtil  the  contrary  is  proved. 

Bound  to  Aid  the  Sheriff. — Every  man  is  bound  to  obey  tlie 
eall  of  a  sheriff  for  assistance  in  making  an  arrest. 

An  Accident  is  not  a  crime,  unless  criminal  carelessnese  cab 
^e  shown. 

Arson  is  the  malicious  burning  of  another's  house.  In  some 
States  by  statute  it  is  an  indictable  offense  to  burn  one's  own 
iiouse  to  defraud  insurers. 

' 'Settling"  an  Offense.— It  is  an  indictable  offense  for  the 
party  immediately  aggrieved  to  agree  with  a  thief  or  other 
felon  that  he  will  not  prosecute  him,  on  condition  that  he  re- 
torn  the  stolen  goods,  or  to  take  a  reward  not  to  prosecute. 

Bmbeulement  is  the  wrongful  appropriation  of  the  money  oi 
goods  of  another  by  one  entrusted  therewith.  It  was  not  in- 
dictable at  common  law,  but  has  been  made  a  felony  by  vari 
ous  statutes.  Public  officers,  bank  cashiers,  clerks,  and  others 
acting  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  are  peculiary  liable  to  be  charged 
with  this  offense. 

Drunkenness  is  not  a  legal  excuse  for  crime,  but  sometimea  ia 
evidence  of  the  absence  of  malice. 

Self -Accusation. — No  one  ought  to  aceuse  himself  except  bo 
fore  God. 

A  Married  Woman  who  commits  a  crime  in  the  presence  ol 
her  husband,  unless  it  is  of  a  very  aggravated  character,  ia 
presumed  to  act  by  his  coercion,  and,  unless  the  contrary  ia 
proved,  she  is  not  responsible.  Under  other  cireumstancoa  aha 
is  liable,  criminally,  as  if  she  were  a  single  woman* 

&iBano  Persona  and  others  who  are  incapable  of  jadging 
between  right  and  wrong  are  usually  absolved  from  erlminal 
responsibility,  though  they  may  be  liable  eivilly  for  damage 
done  by  their  wrongful  acts. 

MINES  AND  MINING 

LiiWB  Governing.— The  laws  governing  mines  and  mining 
vary  in  the  different  States,  and  a  person  intending  to  engage 
ia  the  mining  business  should  consult  the  statntes  of  the  pev* 
ticular  Stato  in  which  he  deiirea  to  operetoi 
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HOW  TO  LOCATE  A  MINX 

Who  May  Locate^ — ^All  valuable  mineral  deposits  in  lands 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  whether  surveyed  or  unsur- 
veyed,  are  'free  and  open  to  exploration  and  purchase  by  citi- 
sens  of  the  United  States,  or  those  who  have  declared  their 
intention  to  become  such." 

Requisites  of  Location* — ^To  stake  off  a  claim  so  as  to 
entitle  a  prospector  to  a  patent  requires  considerable  care. 
Unless  the  boundaries  are  given  correctly,  and  the  claim 
located  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  statutory  provisions, 
the  application  for  a  patent  will  be  refused. 

For  existing  regulations  governing  the  requisition  of  min* 
eral  lands,  the  title  to  which  is  in  the  government,  see  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  Sections  2318-2352,  and  Supple- 
ment of  Revised  Statutes,  pp.  166-67;  276,  824,  948,  960.  An 
examination  of  these  regulations  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
successful  location  of  a  claim,  for  it  is  not  priority  of  discov- 
ery, but  priority  of  compliance  with  the  various  requirements 
of  the  statutes  that  gives  the  right  to  the  mine.  As  laws  and 
regulations  for  the  location,  development  and  working  of 
mines  may  be  made  by  the  different  States,  as  well  as  by  the 
general  government,  the  statutes  of  the  particular  State  where 
the  mine  is  to  be  located  should  also  be  consulted. 


BUBXAU  OF  Mnrxs 


From  an  exhaustive  and  carefully  prepared  report  of  the 
Committee  on  mines  and  mining  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  March,  1910,  the  following  is  manifest; 
that  among  the  industries  of  the  country,  in  magnitude  and 
importance,  mining  ranks  second.  Agriculture  being  first.  The 
former  contributes  |2,000,000,000  annually  to  our  national 
wealth.  It  contributes  65  per  cent  of  the  freight  traffic  of  the 
country.  In  1910,  the  wages  paid  men  engaged  in  mining 
MAOunted  to  f864|158|487.    It  employs  more  than  8,000|0<W 
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men  in  mines  and  in  performing  labor  eonnected  with  mining 
It  is  the  basis  of  a  large  portion  of  the  nation's  varied  mann- 
Caetnring  interests,  and  of  its  supplies  of  light  and  heat 
Kevertheless,  there  has  been  found  to  be  an  excessive  and 
laereasing  waste  in  the  resources  of  American  mines— 250,- 
OOOiOOO  tons  of  coal  annually.  More  deplorable  than  this,  is 
the  ever  increasing  death  roll — ^from  8,000  to  10,000  miners 
killed  or  seriously  injured  every  year,  most  of  them  leaving 
widows  and  fatherless  children.  Each  year  our  mines  sre 
beooming  more  dangerous  as  the  work  extends  deeper  and 
fasee  increase.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  in  the  United 
States,  nearly  three  times  the  number  are  killed  and  injured 
in  mines,  to  the  1,000,  than  in  European  countries.  For  the 
porpose  of  diaeovering  some  means  of  remedying  this  intoler- 
abto  condition  at  the  Second  Session  of  the  Sixty-first  Con- 
fresSi  a  BiU  was  passed  and  became  a  Law  creating  the 
'^ Bureau  of  Mines'*  for  the  purpose  of  providing  such  scien- 
tifle  in<ittiries  and  investigations  as  would  enable  Congress  and 
■lates  to  provide  legislation  that  would  materially  lessen  thie 
wMte^  and  loss  of  life. 


LAWS  GOVERNING  PUBLIC  ROADS 

OBKEBAZi  FBINCIPLES 

\  To  prevent  collisions,  and  to  secure  the  safety  and  conven 
ienee  of  travelers  meeting  and  passing  each  other  upon  the 
highway,  a  code  of  rules  has  been  adopted  which  constitutes 
what  is  called  the  law  of  the  road.  These  rules,  originally 
Mtablished  by  custom,  have,  in  many  instances,  been  re-enacted 
and  declared  by  statute,  and  are  of  general  and  uniform  observ 
ance  in  aO  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  general,  they  apply 
to  private  ways,  as  well  as  public  roads,  and,  indeed,  extend 
to  al)  places  appropriated,  either  by  law  or  in  fact,  for  the 
purposes  of  travel. 

I.  Mblic  Boads  are  those  which  are  laid  out  and  supported  by 
aflleers  entrusted  with  that  power.  Their  care  and  control  is  reg^ 
«aated  by  the  statutes  of  the  different  States,  and  in  detail  wUl 
Wsis  for  BoadPetWoas  see  page  sa 
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not  be  referred  to  here,  as  th^y  can  be  eMily  looked  up  Iqr 
those  who  desire  information  so  entirely  locaL 

8.  Ownership^— The  soil  and  the  land  remain  in  the  owner« 
who  may  pat  the  land  to  any  uae»  and  derive  from  it  any  pvoflt, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the  public.  If  the  road  is  at 
any  time  discontinued^  the  land  reverts  back  to  the  owner, 

4.  Liability.— The  repair  of  highways  is  osually  imposed 
apon  towns,  and  they  are  made  liable  by  statute  £or  all  dam- 
ages against  persons  or  estates,  from  injuries  received  or 
iiappening  in  consequence  of  a  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  having  the  same  in  charge. 

5.  The  Primary  law  of  the  road  is  that  all  persons  using  the 
same  must  exercise  due  care  to  prevent  collisions  and  acci- 
dents. No  one  can  claim  damages  for  an  injury  mainly  caused 
by  his  own  negligence. 

6.  Persons  traveling  with  carriages  or  vehicles  of  transpor- 
tation,  meethig  on  any  public  way,  are  required  to  turn  their 
carriages  or  wagons  to  the  right  of  the  center  of  the  road,  so 
far  as  to  permit  such  carriages  or  wagons  to  pass  without 
Interruption.  Any  unreasonable  occupation  of  the  public  way, 
whether  arising  out  of  a  refusal  to  turn  out  and  allow  a  more 
rapid  vehicle  to  pass,  or  from  an  unjustifiable  occupancy  of  such 
a  part  of  the  road  as  to  prevent  others  from  passing,  will  ren- 
der the  party  so  trespassdng  liable  for  damages  to  any  suffering 
injuries  therefrom.  A  loaded  vehicle  must  turn  out,  and  allow 
those  to  pass  who  may  reasonably  and  lawfully  travel  faster. 

7.  Riders  are  not  governed  by  any  fixed  rules,  but  are 
tequired  to  use  reasonable  prudence  at  all  times  to  prevent 
accidents.  They  need  less  room  and  can  make  quicker  move- 
ments, and  are,  therefore,  not  under  as  well  defined  rules  as 
v^ides. 

8.  Pedestrians  have  a  right  to  use  the  carriage-way  as  well 
M  the  sidewalk,  and  drivers  must  exercise  reasonable  care  to 
•void  injuring  them,  and  a  foot  paoenger  in  crossmg  the  street 
eC  a  city  has  a  prior  right  of  way  over  a  passing  vehide;  both 
are  bound  to  act  with  prudence  to  avoid  an  acodent,  and  it  is 
as  much  the  duty  of  the  pedestrian  to  look  out  for  passing 
vdiicles  as  it  is  for  the  driver  to  see  that  he  does  not  run  over 
any  one;  nor  does  the  rule  requiring  vehicles  to  keep  to  the 
right  apply  to  carriages  and  foot  passengers,  for,  as  regftrds 
a  foot  passenger,  a  carriage  may  go  on  either  side. 
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9.  Rmawayt.— -The  owner  of  a  runaway  horse  or  horseti  if 
negligent,  or  not  exeroising  due  care,  is  responsible  lor  all 
damages  that  may  occor.  If  a  horse  naturally  qoiet  to  ride 
and  drive  is  frightened  by  a  railroad  train,  steam  tlueeeher  or 
ether  causes  not  under  the  control  of  the  rider  or  driTSTp  and  does 
any  damage,  or  injures  any  person  or  persons,  the  owner  im 
not  responsible.  If  horses  are  known  to  be  vicious,  or  sustain 
m  runaway  reputation,  break  loose  or  run  away  with  theit 
driver,  or  injure  any  person  or  persons,  the  owner  is  respon- 
sible, unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  horses  were  frightened  by 
flome  obstacle  which  would  naturally  frighten  a  gentie  or 
^ordinarily  quiet  horse. 

Automobile  Laws 

Many  of  the  states  have  enacted  laws,  and  most  large  cities 
passed  ordinances,  governing  the  operation  of  automobiles 
on  the  public  highways.  The  provisions  of  the  various  laws 
and  ordinances  differ  in  some  respects  in  the  different  states 
and  cities,  but  generally  all  motor  cars  are  required  to  be 
registered  and  numbered,  and  the  number  conspicuously  dis- 
played on  the  car,  with  proper  lights  at  night  Penalties  are 
prescribed  for  "speeding/'  or  traveling  faster  than  a  limit 
fixed  by  statute  or  ordinance.  Most  or  all  of  the  provisions 
are  based  on  the  English  Motor  Car  Act  of  190S,  which  pro- 
vides a  speed  limit  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  with  power  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  (on  the  application  of  the  local 
authority)  to  reduce  it  to  ten  miles  per  hour  within  certain 
areas,  or  to  prohibit  altogether  the  driving  of  cars  on  any 
highway  or  part  of  a  highway  which  does  not  exceed  1<  feet 
in  width,  or  on  which  ordinary  motor-car  traAc  would.  In 
their  opinion  be  dangerous.  The  act  provides  for  the  pun^ 
tshment  of  speeding  or  reckless  motoring  on  public  hl|^ 
ways,  the  registration  and  numbering  ot  motor  cars,  the 
Mcensing  of  chauffeurs  and  making  it  their  duty  to  stop  in 
ease  of  accident  and  give  the  number  of  the  car  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  owner,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  Impris- 
onment for  non-compliance. 

The  necessity  of  limiting  the  speed  of  automobiles  on  the 
public  highways  is  apparent  when  we  consider  the  f^t  that 
a  speed  ef  120  miles  an  hour  has  been  reached  by  the  latest 
Improved  racing  cars. 


MONEY 

Uoiujr,  or  Um  medinm  of  exohange,  in  the  T7ntt«d  States  a 
aiete  of  gold,  silTer,  nickel  and  oompcwitios  coins,  and  the  p^ 
tnonej  Iwned  by  the  goremment  and  the  national  banks. 
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the  followlos  tables  show  the  denotadnations,  weight,  and 
flnenea  of  the  coins  of  this  counter. 
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Prior  to  the  Act  of  Febmarjr  SI,  1858,  all  eUver  oolna  wm* 
l^al  tender  in  all  pa/ments  whataoever.  The  Aet  of  February 
21, 1858,  rodnoed  the  weight  of  all  eilTer  colas  of  less  denomina- 
tion than  the  silver  dollar  about  7  pet  cent,  to  be  ooised  oa  gtff 
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ernment  account  only,  and  made  them  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
debts  for  all  sums  not  exceeding  five  dollars.  No  foreign  coins  are 
legal  tender  in  the  United  States. 


Minor 


Denominations 


Fine  Copper 
Contained 


Alloy 

Contained 


Five  cents* 
Onecsentf. . 


Grains 
57.87 
45.60 


Weight 


Grains 

77.16 
48.00 


*  Sevcnty*fiT«  ptr  cent,  copper.  2S  per  cent,  nkkcl. 
t  Ninety-five  per  oent.  copper,  5  per  oenU  tin  and  sine. 

Troy  weights  are  used,  and,  while  metric  weights  are  by  law 
assigned  to  the  half  and  quarter  dollar  and  dime,  tro>r  weights 
will  continue  to  be  employed,  15.432  grains  being  considered  as 
the  equivalent  of  a  gram,  agreeably  to  the  Act  of  July  28,  1866. 

The  weight  of  $1,000  in  United  SUtes  gold  coin  is  53.75  troy 
ounces,  equivalent  to  3.68  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  wetg)it  of 
$1,000  in  standard  silver  dollars  is  859.375  troy  ounces,  equivalent 
to  58.92  pounds  avoirdupois,  and  the  weight  of  $1,000  in  subsidiary 
silver  is  803.75  troy  ounces,  equivalent  to  55.11  pounds  avoirdupois. 


Where  Coins  Are  Made 

The  coins 'of  the  United  States  are  made  at  the  mint  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  at  the  branch  mints  in  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco, 
Carson  City,  and  Denver.  Those  coined  in  Philadelphia  have  no 
mint  mark  on  them,  but  those  coined  in  New  Orleans  have  an  O 
on  the  reverse  side,  below  the  eagle;  those  coined  at  San  Francisco 
an  S;  those  coined  at  Carson  City,  CC;  and  those  coined  at  Denver 
aD. 


Total  Number  and  Value  of  United  States  Coins 

The  total  number  of  gold  pieces  coined  at  the  mints  of  the  United 
Sutes  from  their  organization,  1792,  to  June  30,  1913,  was  281,751,- 
966,  of  a  total  value  of  $3,310,940,500.50;  total  number  of  silver 
coins,  2,218,285,100,  of  a  total  value  of  $979,705,359.35;  total 
number  of  minor  coins,  3,403,529,347,  of  a  total  value  of  $66,- 
287,683.36;  total  number  of  coins  of  all  kinds,  5,910,566,412.  of  a 
toUl  value  of  $4,356,933,543.21. 
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Legal  Tender  Value  of  Goina 

Legal  tender  is  a  term  used  to  de8ig:nate  money  which  may  be 
lawfully  used  in  the  payment  of  debts. 

Gold  Coin  is  legal  tender  at  its  nominal  or  face  value  for  all 
debts  public  and  private,  when  not  below  the  standard  weight 
and  tolerance  prescribed  by  law;  and  when  below  such  standard 
and  legal  tolerance  it  is  le^l  tender  in  proportion  to  its  weight. 

The  Standard  Silver  Dollar  is  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public 
and  private,  without  regard  to  the  amount,  except  where  otherwise 
expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract. 

The  Trade  Dollar,  a  silver  piece  no  longer  coined  is  not  legal 
tender  for  any  amount;  nor  is  any  of  the  commemorative  coinage, 
such  as  the  Columbian  Exposition  issue. 

The  Subsidiary  Silver  Coins,  half  dollars,  quarters  and  dimes, 
are  legal  tender  in  sums  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  in  payment  of  all 
public  and  private  debts. 

Minor  Coins,  all  coins  of  the  United  States  of  smaller  denomina- 
tion than  dimes,  are  legal  tender  for  single  payments  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  cents. 


PAPER  MONEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  paper  money  of  this  country  consists  of  four  kinds:  first, 
legal  tender  notes,  which  are  divided  into  United  States  notes  and 
Treasury  notes;  second,  national  bank  notes;  third,  gold  certifi- 
cates; fourth,  silver  certificates. 

The  Le^  Tender  Notes  of  the  United  States  are  bills  issued 
merely  on  the  credit  of  the  government.  The  acts  of  1875  and  1882, 
hoVever,  direct  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  hold  $100,- 
000,000  as  a  reserve  for  their  redemption. 

The  National  Bank  Notea  are  issued  by  the  natk>nal  banks  and 
guaranteed  by  the  government  the  banks  depositing  United  States 
bonds  as  security.    See  Federal  reserve  notes,  page  468. 

Gold  and  Silver  Certificates  are  issued  by  the  government 
against  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  are  exchangeable  for 
the  coin  on  demand.  The  Treasury  holds  the  coin  so  deposited  as 
a  trust  fund.  ^  The  certificates  represent  the  coin  and  are  used  in 
preference  to  it  merely  because  of  greater  convenience  in  handling. 
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tegal  -Tender  Taloe  of  Paper  VbiAfff 

Dioited  States  Notes  are  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  pat)lio  aaA 
inriTatek  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  onthepabliodebC» 
;  Treasnxy  Notes  issued  under  the  act  of  July  14»  1890,  are  legal 
tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  priTate,  expept  where  otherwise 
expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract 

Ckdd  and  Silver  Oertifleates  are  not  legal  tender,  but  are 
receivable  for  customs  and  all  public  dues. 

National  Bank  Notes  are  not  legal  tender,  but  are  receivable 
for  all  public  dues  except  duties  on  imports,  and  may  be  paid 
out  by  the  government  for  all  salaries  and  other  debts  and 
demands  owing  by  the  United  States  to  individuals,  corpora* 
tions  and  associations  within  the  United  States,  except  interest 
on  the  public  debt  and  in  redemption  of  the  United  States  n^ee 
and  Treasury  notes. 

PER  CAPITA  WEALTH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  1912  our  national  wealth  (aside  from  money)  was  $187,000,000,000.  At 
the  close  of  1919.  it  stood  at  $826,000,000.  In  1918.  the  total  money  eireula- 
tlon  was  $8,000,000,000.    December.  1919.  it  was  around  $7,000,000,000. 

In  actual  property-wealth  and  actual  money,  we  are  worth  Just  about 
$882,000,000,000. 

The  census  bureau  credits  us  with  a  population  of  108,600.000.  If  this 
sum  of  S882.000.000.000  were  divided  amons  our  108,600,000  people  each 
would  have  Just  about  $822.85. 

But  we  have  a  national  debt  of  $26,696,701,648,  so  that  each  Individual 
would  owe  $267.12.  Subtrectinff  the  debt  from  the  asset,  each  individual 
aceoont  would  stand  about  thus: 

National  Wealth  $822.86 

Cash 66.24 

$888.69 
Less  National  Debt $267.12 

Net  Per  CapiU $181.47 

BOW  TO  8Bn>  Monr 

There  are  Tarbus  methods  in  vogue  for  aA«<<i«£  mos^r  Tha 
«lioioe  between  them  is  largely  a  matter  of  oiroumStaooe  and 
eonvenienoe. _ 

Bsnk  Dratts.r*A  draft  on  some  reliable  bank  is  by  far  the  best 
and  most  business-like  way  to  send  large  amounts  of  money.  It 
Is  safOb  oonvenient  and  cheapi 

Postofflce  Order.— By  postoffiee  order  is  also  a  safe  and  reliable 
W|^  to  send  money.    It  oOsts  .a  little  more  than  to  remit  by 
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dxmf^  but  it  is  equallj  seouie,  and  many  times  more  oaawnh^ 
ieiit»  beoanse  the  postofSce  is  accessible  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
B^gistered  Letters.— The  government  promises  special  ca/e  in 
handling  and  transmitting  a  registered  letter  or  package,  but 
is  liable  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  ($25)  dollars  in  case  the  letter 
or  paokBge  is  lost    This  applies  only  to  first-class  registered 

matter. 

Hie  leading  ezpicM  companies  in  th^-  iTnited  States  and  Can* 
ada  issue  mon^  orders  payable  at  par  everywhere  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  in  the  principal  cities  of  Mexico,  Central 
▲merica,  Sonth  America,  West  Indies,  Hawaii,  Bermada  and 
the  Philippine  Islands  at  current  rates  of  exchajige.  When  an 
ovder  is  lost  the  company  will  refund  the  mon^y  or  issue  a  new 
order  free  of  charge* 

Eow  Moinnr  xb  bint  b7  teleobapb 

Telegraph  offices  are  supplied  with  blanks  for  sending  mone^t 

and  to  know  just  how  it  is  done  might  be  no  small  reUef  in  an 

emergency.    If  by  any  accident  one  finds  himself  far  from  home 

and  moneyless  he  can  telegraph  for  money  and  get  a  remittance 

at  OQca    The  friend  to  whom  the  telegram  is  sent  should  take 

the  precaution  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  message  is  from  the 

person  whose  name  is  attached  to  it.    He  then  takes  his  mon^ 

to  the  telegraph  offioe  and  makes  out  the  following  blank: 

Kg 

Oblcaffo,  m..... 19U. 

The  Wettern  Union  Telegraph  Company; 
Piij  to 

DoUaiB 

for  me,  subject  to  the  foregoing  terms  and  oonditioos,  which  are  agreed  to. 

(Signature).  •  • 

(Address) 

Amount  of  Transfer,  $ 

Tdegn«th  Servioeb 

Other  Serrke... 

Total f 

JwM  u^  isa 

As  the  within  named , maj 

not  be  aUe  to  produce  proper  evidence  of  personal  identity,  I  hereby  author* 
lae  and  direct  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  to  pay  within  named  sum 

of dollars,  at  my  risk,  to  such  person  ealUns  for  the  same 

as  the  proper  office  manager  or  agent  of  said  company  shall  believe  to  be 

■aid 

(Sigwttuxe). 

(Charges  of  1  per  cent  are  made  on  all  sums  of  9S5  or  orer,  aii4 
for  smaller  amounts  d6  cents  in  eaoh^casa. 
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EXECUTORS  AND  ADMINISTRATORa 

Aa  executor  is  named  in  a  will  to  execute  that  will 
Mttle  the  estate.  If  the  will  doee  not  name  an  executor,  or 
It  named,  he  will  or  can  not  act,  the  Probate  Court  (aome 
states  Surrogate,  others  Orphans'  C!ourt)  appoints  an  ''adp 
ninlstrator  with  the  will  annexed.'*  If  a  person  dies  without 
leavtag  a  will  the  court  appoints  an  administrator,  whose  duty 
is  the  same  as  that  of  an  executor,  except  that  he,  having  no 
will  of  the  deceased,  distributes  the  property  as  the  law  dl» 
tracts. 

The  duties  of  an  executor  are:  First  To  see  that  the 
ieceaaed  is  suitably  buried,  avoiding  unreasonable  expense 
If  the  estate  Is  insolvent  S^otmiL  To  ofter  the  will  for  pra 
iMite,  or  proving;  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  his  state  and 
rules  of  the  court,  the  clerk  of  which  will  give  full  instnio 
iions.  Third.  To  make  and  return  to  the  court  within  ro 
quired  time  an  Inventory  of  the  property.  "Real  estate  lying 
In  another  state  need  not  be  inventoried,  for  that  must  be 
administered  upon  in  the  state  where  it  lies;  but  personal 
property  situated  in  another  state  should  be  inventoried*'* 
If  the  real  estate  is  encumbered,  it  should  be  described.  FaurtlL 
To  collect  the  property,  pay  the  debts  and  dlspoie  of  the  r» 
■Minder  as  the  law  and  will,  or  either,  directs.  Qenerally  th* 
diebtB  should  be  paid  as  follows:  1.  Funeral  expenses.  % 
Expenses  of  last  sickness.  8.  Debts  due  the  United  Stataa 
4.  Debts  due  the  state.  5.  Claims  of  creditors.  Fifth.  To 
render  the  accounts  as  directed  by  the  court  and  the  law. 

Commissioners  are  generally  appointed  to  hear  the  claims 
0f 'all  within  a  limited  time.  An  appeal  from  their  action  may 
fee  taken  to  the  court  If  no  appeal,  the  executor  pays  the 
legacies,  etc,  makes  final  accounts  which  are  submitted  to 
m  hearing;  and  if  no  objection,  the  estate  is  dosed*  If  th* 
executor  dies  before  the  estate  is  closed,  his  executor  has  n» 
authority  over  the  first  estate.  Another  is  appointed  to  0001* 
plete  the  execution. 

The  law  provides  that  the  widow  of  the  Intestate  shall  be 
ftrst  entitled  to  act  as  administrator,  next,  the  nearest  of  klA 
who  are  competent*  next,  any  creditor  who  will  accept  the 
trust;  and  lastly,  any  other  person  of  proper  ability. 

Executors  and  administrators  are  required  to  take  an  offlcial 
eath;  also  to  give  a  bond,  which  is  usually  for  double  tlM 
amount  of  the  estate,  Szceptions  are  few. 


EXE0UT0B8  AVD  ADMIintTBATOBS  9U 

EXECUTOR'S  OR  ADMINISTRATOR'S  BOND. 

KNOW  ALI^  HEN  BT  THB3B  PRBSBfNTS,  That  I.  CSuirlM  D.  Xtni 
Of  Ira»  In  the  Connty  of  Rutland  and  State  el  VennoBt,  aa  priaelifj, 
and  BenJ.  B.  Merrtll  of  Poultaey  and  N.  Wright  Bmenon  ef  Walla,  tm 
the  County  of  Rutland  aforesaid,  aa  auretles,  are  holden  and  flmlj 
bound  unto  the  Probate  Court  for  the  Diatriet  of  Rvtlaad  (la  aoaa 
atatea,  unto  the  People  of  the  State  of  -  ■  ■-■),  is  the  am 

of  Bight  Thousand  Dollars,  to  be  paid  unto  the  aald  Probata  Ootttti 
to  the  which  payment  well  and  truly  to  be  made  we  bind  bvraelrae,  and 
each  of  our  heirs,  executors  and  administrators.  Jointly  and  soTerally, 
firmly  by  these  preaeata,  aigned  with  our  handa  and  laaled  with  oar 
seals. 

Dated  at  Rutiand.  in  said  Dlstrlef.  tbia  flfteentli  day  of  Saptaaibtr. 
A.  D.  wio. 

The  condition  of  the  above  obligation  la  aoeh*  That  if  tiM  abaivs 
bounden  Charles  D.  Mann,  Bxecutor  of  the  Uat  Will  and  TeataaMBi 
of  John  I.  Merritt,  late  of  Fair  Haven,  in  the  County  of  RatlandaM 
State  of  Vermont,  deceased,  shall  msJce  and  return  to  the  Probata 
Court  within  three  months  a  true  and  perfeet  thTeatory  of  all  tiM 
goods,  chattels,  rights,  credits,  and  eatate  of  said  deceased,  whteh  atoll 
oome  to  hia  possession  or  knowledge,  or  to  the  powaaaiea  of  any  othot 
persoa  for  htaa ;  and  alao  all  other  gooda,  ohattela»  rlghta,  oradtts  aa4 
eatate  of  said  deceased  which  shall  any  time  after  coma  to  Ma  Maaa* 
aion,  or  the  poasession  of  any  other  peraon  tor  him;  and  riiail  wall 
and  truly  admlniater  the  same  and  pay  and  diaeharge  all  debta^  ItgaelM 
aad  cbargea  ehargeable  thereoa,  or  aueh  dlTldeada  thereoa  aa  ahall  bo 
ordered  and  decreed  by  said  Probate  Court;  reader  a  trao  aad  /Ml 
aeeonnt  of  hia  adminlatration  to  aaid  Court,  within  one  year,  and  ai 
aay  other  time  whea  required  by  said  Court,  aad  perform  all  ordM* 
and  decrees  of  aaid  Probate  Court  by  Bxecutor  to  be  performed  If 
the  premisee — then  the  above  obligation  la  Told,  otherwlaa  la  foraa. 
Signed,  sealed  and  delivered 
in  preaence  of 
H.  Max  Wsaaaa, 

Clerk  of  county  Court  OHARLKS  D.  HANM.         (L.  S.) 

BENJ.  E.  BIERRILL  (L.  S.) 

N.  WRIGHT  EMERSON      (L.  SJ 

Some  States  require  acknowledgment  as  below* 

RtTTLAND  COUNTY,  ss. 

At  the  session  of  Probate  Court  in  and  for  aald  County,  holdan  Sl 
Rutland,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1910^  I  nave  eiam* 
laed  and  do  approve  of  the  foregoing  bond,  and  order  Che  aama  to  la 
tied  and  recorded  in  the  Probate  Office  of  aald  County>  _, 

FRBD  ROTHCT, 
Jadge  of  Probata. 

oouvtebfut  mohxv 

A  counterfeit  bank  note  Is  tk  facsimile  of  the  genuine,  or  ai 
nearly  like  it  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  A  tpurioue  note  li 
one  whose  designs  are  different  from  the  genuine,  mnd  ia 
intended  to  pass  in  places  where  the  genuine  is  unknown.  An 
uttered  note  is  one  that  is  altered  from  a  lower  to  a  highet 
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denomiiiattoni  or  on  »  broken  or  bogos  bank,  hMirtag  tlw  nanM 
«r  Uxahiy  cbAOgoi  for  that  of  soma  rspatable  bank.  A  eut  note 
!■  one  made  from  pfeoM  oat  from  a  number  of  good  bills.  A 
little  strip  1b  oat  from  one  genuine  note,  a  little  larger  atrip 
from  another,  and  the  atrip  out  from  tbs  first  la  placed  in  tb* 
^aoe  of  it,  and  so  on,  nntll,  hy  skillful  cutting,  one  extra  btll  ool 
«<  about  evei7  ten  Is  made. 

Rules  for  Detecting  Ocuntertait  Oolna 

QoU.— A  spurloQS  gold  ooln  may  sometimes  be  detooted  by  the 

4nll  sonnd  It  makes  when  thrown  upon  the  oounter.    Its  alie 

■ad  weight  serve  oa  an  additional  teat,  a  qnirlous  gold  ooto 


wnally  being  made  larger  than  a  genuine  ooln  of  the  nma 
dencmilnation  in  order  to  give  it  the  neceesary  weight  ThA 
fn'lHng  or  edge-work  usually  is  Imperfect,  owing  to  the  boi 
that  the  ooonterfeit  coin  la  generally  oast  in  a  mold,  while  tb* 
fumliM  ooio  is  atamped  and  oat  with  a  die.  All  oounterteift 
«oim  hare  a  grtaty  teel  when  rubbed  between  the  flngen  and 
thnmb.  Bat  the  most  dangerous  counterfeit  gold  oolna  ar* 
made  from  a  lUe,  and  sometimes  can  onlj'  be  detected  by  tha 
•dd  teat  Strong  nitric  add,  6}{  drachms;  murlatio  acid,  ^ 
drachma ;  water,  6  drachmae  oonstitute  the  add  mixture  neoea- 
•sry  for  tbe  test  If  the  edge  of  a  ooln  be  aoratohed  with  • 
knijfe  and  expoeed  to  a  drop  of  this  mixture,  the  oolor  wSI 
•hanga  Instantly  if  the  coin  la  oounterfdt  and  it  tbe  ooto  li 
fsoulne  the  add  will  li»Te  oo  effwt  tVOD  lb 
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Genuine  gold  coins  of  large  denominations  are  frequently 
debased  l^  processes  known  as  sweating,  plugging,  and  filling. 
Sweating  is  done  by  means  of  abrasion,  filing,  or  an  acid  bath. 
Plugging  is  done  1^  boring  a  hole  in  the  coin  and  filling  the 
place  with  some  base  metal,  which  is  then  plated  over  with 
gold  Filling  is  done  by  sawing  or  splitting  the  coin  into  two 
thin  pieces,  removing  tiie  interior,  filling  in  with  base  metal, 
joining  the  pieces  together  again,  and  then  remilling  and 
plating  the  edges. 

Silver.— Most  counterfeit  silver  coins  are  made  from  Babbitt 
metal,  and  are  almost  always  molded.  Glass  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  the  metal  to  give  the  coins  a  ringing  sound.  This 
often  makes  them  so  brittle  that  they  are  shattered  when 
thrown  upon  the  counter.  Their  imperfect  edges  and  greasy 
feel  usually  reveal  them  to  be  counterfeit.  When  they  are 
made  from  a  die,  however,  and  antimony  and  lead  are  used  in 
their  composition,  the  acid  test  is  generally  required  to  detect 
their  true  character. 

Five-Cent  Pieces  (nickels)  have  been  extensively  coun- 
terfeited, but  usually  are  easily  detected,  being  made  of  pewter 
or  some  other  soft  composition. 

How  to  Detect  Counterfeit  Bills 

1.  Counterfeiters  rarely,  if  ever,  get  the  imprint  or  engrav- 
er's name  perfect.  The  shading  in  the  background  of  the 
vignette  and  over  and  around  the  letters  forming  the  name  of 
the  bank  on  a  good  bill  is  even  and  perfect;  on  a  counterfeit  it 
is  uneven  and  imperfect. 

2.  Examine  the  vignette  or  picture  at  the  top  of  the  note 
closely.  If  the  note  be  genuine,  the  faces  have  a  life-like 
expression,  the  eyes  are  well-defined,  showing  the  pupil  and  the 
white  distinctly,  the  drapery  or  dress  fits  well,  looks  easy  and 
natural,  and  shows  the  folds  very  plainly;  in  short,  the  entire 
figure  harmonizes.  The  sky  is  clear,  or  transparent,  soft  or 
even,  not  scratchy,  and  all  the  different  objects  have  a  finished 
appearance.  In  the  genuine  note  all  the  small  fig^ires  in  the 
background  are  perfectly  executed. 

8.  Examine  the  lettering.  In  a  genuine  bill  it  is  absolutely 
perfect:  There  has  never  been  a  counterfeit  put  out  but  was 
more  or  less  defective  in  the  lettering. 

4.  Examine  the  medallion  rulings  and  the  circular  ornaments 
around  the  figure  carefully,  and  see  if  they  are  uniform,  regular 
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•Dd  smooth.  If  there  are  two  medallioxiB  on  a  note»  designed  to 
te  alikOb  they  are  exactly  alikob  as  they  are  from  the  same 
criginal  diei  This  work  is  done  by  a  georaetrioal  lathe*  a 
■aachine  of  grsat  oost»  which  produoes  fine^  omameiital  cirolea 
of  snoh  exquisite  uniformity  and  perfeotion  that  ft  Is  almost 
ImpossiUe  fora  ooonterf eiter to  psodneea  good  imitatioEt  A 
eniorosoope  is  a  great  aid  in  eTamining  the  finer  work 

&  Examine  the  signatore  of  the  president  and  the  cashier,  b 
oome  ooonterfeits  they  axe  lithographed /EM^tfaiAMb  inked  ovet 
with  a  pen,  giving  them  the  appeaxanoe  of  being  stamped.  Tha 
stroke  has  a  dead  oolor  and  rough  edgOi  and  the  pen  does  not 
always  follow  the  hair-etroke  curve  exactly.  The  genuine  sig- 
SMtures,  being  written  with  a  pen,  look  nxm  or  tees  i^osqr,  and 
the  stroke  has  a  smooth  edge. 

S.  The  paper  of  aoonnterlMt  U.  ftaotoisalwayaoC  aiiiiili> 
dorquality.  while  the  government  has  the  beat  and  moeipscisofc 
system  of  manufacturing  the  hifl^iest  grade  of  paper.  Thaflcst 
sMtes  printed  on  this  paper,  In  1809,  had  silk  fiber  distrtbatoS 
promiscuously  all  through  the  paper,  then  came  notes  hafiag 
silk  threads  running  through  them  lengthwise  near  the  top  and 
tiottom,  and  later  on  notes  having  distinctive  bands  at  flbets 
distributed  across  i^"<i  near  their  ends.  Bv  tinMincp  the  bills  n^ 
lo  the  lifl^t  yon  can  easily  see  the  fibers  or  threads  ineachbOL 
This  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  a  genuine  Ullt  because  nocoO' 
leifdter  can  imitate  the  paper  of  the  bills  In  this  lespeet 

7.  Bank  notes  that  have  been  altered  bf  what  is  callsd  the 
^^pasUng  process*"  can  be  detected  Iqr  holding  them  to  the  Il|^ 
The  parts  pasted  on  will  then  be  easily  discovered.  Ifaoyatter- 
stlon  has  been  made  by  substitating  lettern  or  figures  Cor  otfasas 
that  have  been  erased,  the  denomination  In  the  osotsr  ct  the 
note,  If  carefully  examined,  letter  hf  letter,  irill  be  ftNSid  to  be 
bluned  and  improperiy  formed,  and  the  paxaliel  Uneatangnlar 
and  imperfect* 

S.  Tbs  texture  of  the  paper  between  the  letten  Is  tmqpmaUy 
destroyedc  This  defect  can  be  discovered  by  comparing  the 
paper  between  the  letters  with  that  immediate!^  above  and 
b&irthem  Sometimes  the  Ink  of  the  altered  part  Is  ittkssal 
tern  the  rest  of  the  note^ 

It  The  ink  used  iagsnulne  notes  Is  vsqr  dUBosIt  totoritota 
M  gNes  a  clears  i^oaqr  Impression,  while  sossSsrSritof^e  fat 
dull,  smutty  snd  muddy« 
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1€l  The  numben  on  the  genuine  bills  are  printed  in  either  red 
ar  blue  ink  of  a  permanent  brilliancy,  so  that  no  matter  how 
dim  the  rest  of  the  bill  has  become,  the  numbering  always 
stands  out  dear  and  distinct. 

These  rules  are  especially  approved  by  New  York  bankers. 

One  should  be  careful  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  stranger 
seeking  the  accommodation  of  having  one  large  bill  exchanged 
for  several  small  ones. 

One  should  acquire  the  habit  of  looking  sharply  at  a  bill 
before  taking  it,  especially  of  a  stranger,  and,  more  especially, 
at  a  place  of  amusement,  or  where  there  is  a  special  tendency  to 
haste  and  liability  to  imposition. 
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POSTAL  8ERVI0E  OF  THE  WOBLD; 

There  are  (roundly  estimated)  750,000,000  persons  speaking 
colloquially  one  or  another  of  the  ten  or  twelve  chief  mod- 
ern European  languages,  and  of  these  about  one-third  (250,- 
000,000)  speak  English. 

Russian  is  spoken  by  about  180,000,000  people  in  European 
and  Asiatic  Russia,  but  the  great  majority  of  Russians  in 
Europe  are  completely  illiterate — ^that  is,  unable  to  read, 
much  less  write;  and  the  volume  of  postal  matter  is  there- 
fore small  as  compared,  on  the  basis  of  population,  with 
postal  matter  handled  by  any  other  principal  nation  in 
Europe. 

Somewhat  over  75,000,000  speak  Carman — most  of  them 
being  literate;  and  the  volume  of  postal  business  in  the 
countries  speaking  that  language  (mainly  those  within  the 
new  boundaries  of  what  before  the  war  was  Germany)  is 
correspondingly  large,  though  the  average  would  fall  far 
below  the  average  (by  population)  of  English  speaking 
countries.  This  difference  is  referable  to  the  illiteracy  of 
Austria  and  the  smaller  German  speaking  states. 

In  France  and  the  French  possessions,  French  is  the  ver- 
nacular of  somewhat  over  60,000,000  people — for  the  most 
part  living  in  the  home  country.  The  extra-territorial  French 
mail  is  next  in  volume  to  that  in  English. 

Spanish  is  spoken  by  about  75,000,000  people  in  Spain  and 
abroad,  but  the  volume  of  Spanish  mail  is  less  than  the 
Italian,  and  proportionally  to  population,  less  than  the  Italian 
or  Portugese. 
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Italian  la  spoken  by  about  40,000»000  people,  but  the  do- 
meetlo  mall  la  leea.  In  the  aenae  of  the  number  using  It,  than 
the  foreign. 

About  15,000,000  speak  Portugese,  the  language  of  countries 
such  as  Brazil,  and  a  few  other  South  ^jnerlcan  States.  The 
domestic  mail  In  Portugal  is  comparatively  less  In  volume 
than  the  foreign,  and  the  same  is  true  of  countries  founded 
by  Portugal,  all  of  which  carry  on  large  export  and  import 
trade. 

The  Dutch  and  Belgian  malls  are  heavily  international, 
with  all  parts  of  the  world,  both  countries  being  traders. 

The  other  countries  such  as  the  Scandinavian,  Polish,  Bo- 
hemian, and  Balkan,  contribute  comparatively  small  parts 
to  the  world's  mail. 

Yet,  when  only  one-third  of  those  who  employ  the  facilities 
of  the  postal  departments  of  civilized  governments  speak 
English  as  their  native  tongue,  two-thirds  of  those  who  cor- 
respond by  mail  do  so  in  the  English  language. 

This  is,  first  because  the  English  speaking  nations  are 
highly  literate;  and  second,  because  so  large  a  share  of  the 
commercial  affairs  of  the  world  are  carried  on  in  English, 
even  among  those  who  are  not  native  to  the  English  speech. 

For  instance:  there  are  more  than  twenty  thousand  post- 
offices  in  India,  handling  over  260,000,000  letters  and  pack* 
ages  every  year.  The  business  of  these  postofflces  is  carried 
on  almost  wholly  in  English,  though  of  India's  population  of 
800,000,000  less  than  600,000  speak  or  understand  English. 

POSTAL  SEBVIOE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  two-cents-an-ounce  rate  applies  also  to  letters,  but  not 
to  other  articles,  addressed  to  the  Bahamas,  Barbados,  British* 
Quiana,  British  Honduras,  City  of  Shanghai  (China),  Domin- 
ican Republic,  Dutch  West  Indies,  England,  Ireland,  Leeward 
Islands,  Newfoundland,  New  Zealand,  Scotland,  Trinidad  (in- 
cluding Tobago),  Wales,  Windward  Islands. 

Xtanestlc  Bates  of  Postage.  •-All  mallaWa  matter  to  points  in 
Ihe  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cnba,  Porto  Bioo,  Hawaii, 
Guam,  Tutttila,  and  the  Philippines,  is  divi4ed  into  four  nlnmwg 
under  the  following  regulations: 

Virst-Olass  Matter.— This  class  Indudes  letters,  postal  oardSt 
^*post-oards,"  and  anything  sealed  or  otherwise  oloeed  against 
Inspection,  or  anything  containing  writing  not  allowed  on  tnafl 
matter  of  other  classiflcations. 

'Ba/tm  of  letter  postage,  two  oents  per  ooBoe  cr  ftaotJon 
thereof 

Bates  on  looal  or  drop  letters  at  free  delivery  ottosi^  twm 
oents  per  ounce  or  fraction  thereof.  At  offices  when  there  is 
BO  free  deliver/  bj  ctmkn,  one  cent  per  ounoe  or  fraotloB 
HMreof 
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Rates  on  postal  cards,  one  cent  (double  or  "reply''  <sards,  two 
cents).  Nothing  must  be  added  or  attached  to  a  postal  card* 
except  that  a  printed  address  slip  not  larger  than  2  inches  by 
%  of  an  inch  may  be  pasted  on  the  address  or  message  side. 
The  addition  of  anything  else  subjects  the  card  to  letter  post- 
age. Cards  that  have  been  spoiled  in  printing  or  otherwise  will 
foe  redeemed  from  the  original  purchasers  at  76  per  cent  of  their 
face  value,  if  unmutilated.  ''Post  cards"  or  private  mailing 
cards  bearing  written  messages  may  be  transmitted  iii  the 
domestic  mails  at  the  rate  of  a  cent  apiece,  stamps  to  be  affixed 
by  the  sender;  such  cards  to  be  sent  openly  in  the  mails. 

Rates  on  Specially  Delivered  Letters,  ten  cents  on  each 
letter  in  addition  to  the  regular  postage.  This  entitles  the  let- 
ter to  immediate  delivery  by  special  messenger.  Special  deliv- 
ery stamps  are  sold  at  postoffices,  and  must  be  a^ced  to  such 
letters.  An  ordinary  ten-cent  stamp  affixed  to  a  letter  will  not 
entitle  it  to  special  delivery.  The  delivery,  at  carrier  offices, 
extends  to  the  limits  of  the  carrier  routes.  At  non-carrier 
offices  it  extends  to  one  mile  from  the  postoffice.  Postmastem 
are  not  obliged  to  deliver  beyond  these  limits,  and  letters 
addressed  to  places  beyond  must  await  delivery  in  the  usual 
way,  notwithstanding  tiie  special  delivery  stamp. 

Prepayment  by  stamps  invariably  required.  Postage  on  all 
letters  should  be  fully  prepaid,  but  if  prepaid  one  full  rate  and 
no  more,  they  will  be  forwarded,  and  the  amount  of  defident 
postage  collected  on  delivery;  if  wholly  unpaid,  or  prepaid 
with  less  than  one  full  rate  and  deposited  at  a  postoffice,  the 
addressee  will  be  notified  to  remit  postage;  and  if  he  faib  to 
do  so,  they  will  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office;  but  they  will 
be  returned  to  the  sender  if  he  is  located  at  the  place  of 
mailing,  and  if  his  address  be  printed  or  written  upon  them. 

Letter  rates  are  charged  on  all  produetions  by  the  typewriter 
or  manifold  process,  and  on  all  printed  imitations  of  typewrit- 
ing or  manuscript,  unless  such  reproductions  are  presented  at 
postoffice  windows  in  the  minimum  number  of  twenty  identical 
copies  separately  addressed. 

Letters  (but  no  other  class  of  mail  matter)  wHl  be  returned 
to  the  sender  free,  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  printed  or 
written  on  the  envelope.  There  is  no  limit  of  weight  for  flrsi- 
dass  matter  fully  prepaid. 

Prepaid  letters  will  be  refonoarded  from  one  postoffice  to 
another  upon  the  written  request  of  the  person  addressed,  wit]^ 
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out  additional  charge  for  postage.  The  direction  on  forwarded 
letters  may  be  changed  as  many  times  as  may  be  necessary  to 
reaoh  the  person  addressed. 

Second-Class  Matter.— This  class  includes  all  newspapers,  peri- 
odicals, or  matter  exclusively  in  print  and  regularly  i9Bued  at 
etated  interrals  as  frequently  as  four  times  a- year*  from  a 
known  office  of  publication  or  news  agency*  to  actual  subscribers 
or  news  agents,  and  transient  newspapers  and  publications  of 
this  class  mailed  by  persons  other  than  publishers.  Pnblica- 
ftions  having  the  characteristics  of  books  and  such  as  are  not 
subscribed  for  on  account  of  their  literary  merits,  but  because 
of  other  inducements,  are  not  eligible  to  seoond-dass  privileges. ' 
Second-class  matter  also  includes  periodical  publications  of 
benevolent  and  fraternal  societies,  organized  under  the  lodge 
system  and  having  a  membership  of  a  thousand  persons,  a&d  of 
the  bulletins  and  proceedings  of  strictly  professional,  literary, 
historical^  and  scientific  associations  and  institutions,  trade 
unions,  etc.,  provided,  only  that  these  be  published  at  stated 
intervals  not  less  than  four  times  a.  year,  and  that  they  be 
printed  on  and  be  bound  in  paper.  Publishers  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  act  are  required  to  make 
formal  application  to  the  department  -through  the  postmaster  at 
the  place  <of  publication,  producing  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  organisations  represented  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
law,  and  that  the  object  of  the  publications  is  to  further  thA 
objects  and  purposes  of  the  organizations. 

Rates  of  Postage  to  Poblishers^one  cent  a  pound  or  fraottooat 
part  thereof,  prepaid  in  currency.  Publicationff  designed  pri* 
marilj  for  advertising  or  tree  circulation,  or  ^ot  having  a 
legitimate  list  of  subscribers^  are  excluded  from  the  pound  rate^ 
and  pay  third-class  rates. 

>  Second-class  publications  must  poayess  legitimate  subsoriptioa 
lists  JKiprozimating  <K)  per  cent  of  the  number  of  copies  regu* 
larly  israed  and  circulated  by  mail  or  cthenoi$es.  Unless  they 
do,  poond-xate  privileges  are  revoked  or  withheld. 

Publieattons  sent  to  actual  subscribers  in  the  oonnty  whera 
pirt>Il8hed  aca  free,  uxUess  mailed  for  local  deliveiy  at  a  letter 
carrier  office* 

Rates  of  postage  on  transient  newapapen,  magarinee,  or  peri* 
Odioals,  one  cent  for  each  four  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.  It 
ahould  be  observed  that  the  rate  is  one  cent  for  each,  four 
ounces^  not  one  cent  for  each  paper  contained  in  the  same) 
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utaiiiwi!.  This  rate  applies  only  when  a  oomplete  oqpj  It 
mailed .  Bsrts  of  seoond-class  publications  or  partial  or  inoom* 
iMe  copies  are  third-doss  matter.  Second  olass  matter  will  te 
entitled  to  special  delivexy  when  special  deliyery  teo-oent 
stamps  are  affixed  in  addition  to  the  regular  postage. 

Thmsient  second-class  matter  must  be  so  wrapped  as  to 
•oable  the  postmaster  to  inspect  it  The  sender's  name  mod 
ftddrees  may  be  written  in  them»  but  any  other  writing  subjects 
ttie  matter  to  letter  postage.  The  name  and  address  of  thm 
aender  may  also  be  written  on  the  wrapper. 

Third-Class  Matter.^Mail  matter  of  the  third  class  indudea 
printed  book8»  pamphlets,  engravings,  circulars  in  print  (or  bj 
the  hectograph,  electric-pen,  or  similar  process  when  at  least 
twenty  identical  copies,  separately  addressed,  are  mailed  at 
postoffice  windows  at  one  time),  and  other  matter  wholly  Ib 
print,  proof-sheets,  corrected  proof-sheets,  and  manuscript  copy 
accompanying  the  samOi 

The  rate  on  matter  of  this  dass  is  one  cent  far  each  hoe 
ounces  or  firaeiion  thereof*     (^^ee  Parcel  Post  rates  on  books.) 

Manuscript  unaccompanied  by  proof-sheets  must  pay  lettci 
aateSi 

Thlrd-olasB  matter  must  admit  of  easy  inspection,  otherwise  it 
wilt  be  charged  letter  rates  on  delivery.  It  must  be  folly  pi#- 
oairl,  and  new  postal  inu.^t  b<?  paid  tor  forwarding. 

The  limit  ot  weight  is  four  pounds,  except  single  books  in  sepaf 
late  packages,  on  which  the  weight  Is  not  limited.  It  is  entitled* 
>'ike  matter  of  the  other  classes,  to  special  delivery  when  special 
delivery  stamps  are  affixed  in  addition  to  the  regular  postage^ 

Upon  matter  of  the  third  class,  or  upon  th3  wrapper  or  envelope 
Enclosing  the  same,  or  the  tag  or  label  attached  thereto^  the 
lender  may  write  his  own  name,  occupation,  and  residence  oi 
tnisiness  address,  preceded  by  the  word  "from,'*  and  may  make 
Knarks  other  than  by  written  or  printed  words  to  call  attention 
^  any  word  or  passage  in  the  text,  and  may  correct  any  typa 
graphical  errors.  There  may  be  placed  upon  the  blank  leaves  ot 
oover  of  any  book,  or  printed  matter  of  the  third-class,  a  simple 
manuscript  dedication  or  inscription  not  of  the  nature  of  a  per 
soaal  oerrespondence.  Upon  the  wrapper  or  envelope  of  thirds 
Aai  natter,  or  the  tag  or  label  attached  tfaevetok  msgr  be  pcinMI 
any  matter  mailable  as  third-class  and  may  be  plaeed  in  wittbig  or 
otherwise  the  words  "Please  do  not  open  until  Ghristmes,"  leaving 
space  for  the  legible  address  and  stamps. 
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Fonrth-Olaf f  Matter. — Fourth-class  matter  is  all  mailabU 
matter  not  hieltided  in  the  three  preceding  classes  which  is  so 
prepared  for  mailing  as  to  be  easily  withdrawn  from  the  wrap- 
per and  examined.  It  embraces  merchandise  and  samples  of 
•very  descriptioBy  and  coin  or  specie.  (See  Parcels  Post  Sys- 
tem, p.  449.) 

Rates  of  postage,  one  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof 
on  parcels  weighing  four  ounces  or  lees  (including  seeds,  cuttingB 
bulbs,  roots,  scions  and  plants)  regardless  of  distance.  This  mattei 
must  be  fully  prepaid,  or  it  wiU  not  be  forwarded.  The  affixing 
of  special  delivery  ten-cent  stamps  in  addition  to  the  regular  postagc^ 
entitles  fourth-dass  matter  to  special  delivery.  (See  remarks  undei 
Pirat'CUm  Matter. ) 

Articles  of  this  class  that  are  liable  to  injure  or  deface  the 
maHe,  such  as  glass,  sugar,  needles,  nails,  pens,  etc.,  must  be 
first  wrapped  in  a  bag,  box,  or  open  envelope  and  then  secured 
in  another  outside  tube  or  box,  made  of  metal  or  hard  wood, 
wi^out  sharp  comers  or  edges,  and  having  a  sliding  clasp  or 
■crew  lid,  thus  securing  the  articles  in  a  double  package. 

Such  articles  as  poieone,  explosives,  or  inflammable  ariielee^ 
live  animals^  insects^  fruite^  or  vegetable  matter  liable  to  de- 
composition, or  substuices  exhaling  a  bad  odor  will  not  be  for- 
warded  in  any  case. 

Firearms  may  only  be  sent  in  detached  parts. 

Limit  of  weight  of  fourth-class  matter,  fifty  pounds. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  preceded  by  the  word 
''from,"  also  any  marks,  numbers,  names,  or  letters  for  the 
purpose  of  description,  such  as  prices,  quantity,  etc.,  may  be 
written  on  the  wrapper  of  fourth-class  matter  without  addi* 
tional  postagre  charge.  A  request  to  the  delivering  postmaster 
may  also  be  written  asking  him  to  notify  the  sender  in  case 
the  package  is  not  delivered. 

Segistratioxu— All  kinds  of  postal  matter  may  be  registered 
at  the  rate  of  ten  eents  for  each  package  in  addition  to  the  regular 
rates  of  postage,  to  be  fully  piepoid  by  stamps.  Each  package 
must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  a  receipt  wih 
be  xetnmed  from  the  person  to  whom  addressed.  Mail  matter  can 
be  registered  at  all  postofflces  in  the  United  States.  Parcel  post 
matter  may  be  insured  but  not  registered. 

An  indemnity,  not  to  exceed  $50  for  any  one  registered  piece,  oi 
the  actual  value  of  the  piece,  if  it  is  less  than  $50,  shall  be  paid  for 
the  loM  of  flrtt-clasB  registered  matter. 

DoBMStiC  Money  Ordera.«-Domestic  money  orders  are  issued 
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%f  iiion*7-order  postoffiota  for  any  amount  up  to  $100,  at  the 
fallowing  rates: 

For  sums  not  axoeedlng  18.60,  8  oents;  over  td.00  to  |5,  Q 
oanta;  ovar  96  to  tlO,  8  eants;  orer  $10  to  fM),  10  oants;  orer  880 
to  880, 18  cents;  orer  t80  to  $40, 16  oents;  over  $40  to  $60,  IS 
cents;  over  $50  to  $00,  80  cents;  over  $60  to  $76,  86  cents;  over 
$76  to  $100,  80  cents. 

Btanped  Bnvelopes.— Embossed  stamped  envelopes  and  news- 
paper wrappers  of  several  denominations,  sizes  and  colors  ave 
kept  on  sale  at  postofflces,  singly  or  in  quantities,  at  a  small 
advance  on  the  postage  rate.  Stamps  out  from  stamped  envo- 
lopes  are  valueless;  but  postmasters  are  authorized  to  give  good 
stamps  for  stamped  envelopes  or  newspaper  wrappers  that  may  be 
spoiled  in  directing,  if  presented  in  whole  condition  and  with 
wtlsfisotofy  evidence. 

Feieign  Postage  Kates^-*The  rates  of  postage  to  all  foreign 
countries  and  colonies  (except  Canada,  Cuba  and  Mexico)  are  as 
follows:  (Letters  to  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  2  oents  an  ounce 
or  fraction  thereof;)  Letters,  first  ounce  or  less,  5  cents;  postal 
cards,  each,  2  cents;  double  postal  cards,  each,  4  cents;  news* 
papers  and  other  printed  matter,  'per  2  ounces,  1  cent.  Com* 
meroial  papers;  Packets  not  in  excess  of  10  ounces,  5  cents; 
packets  in  excess  of  10  ounces,  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  1  cent.  Samples  of  merchandise:  Packets  not  in  ex* 
cess  of  4  ounces,  2  cents;  packets  in  excess  of  4  ounces,  for 
each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  1  cent.  Begistration  fee  on 
letters  or  other  articles*  10  cents. 

Ordinary  letters  mafled  in  the  United  States  addressed  to  Canada, 
Cuba,  Mexico,  The  Bahamas,  Panama,  Newfoundland,  Canal 
Zone,  (3ennany,  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  or  the  city  oi 
Shanghai,  China  are  subject  to  the  same  postage  rates  and  con- 
ditions as  it  would  be  if  it  were  addressed  for  delivery  in  the  United 
States.  Parcel  Post  matter  weighing  over  4  ounces,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  rate  of  12  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof.  If  the 
postage  is  not  prepaid  in  full,  double  the  amount  of  the  de- 
ficiency will  be  collected  of  the  addressee  when  the  article  is 
delivered.  The  rate  on  "commercial  paper"  per  2  ounces  is 
the  same  as  for  "printed  matter,"  except  that  the  lowest 
charge  on  any  package,  whatever  its  weight,  is  5  cents.  The 
rata  on  samples  of  merchandise  per  2  ounces  Is  also  the  same 
as  for  "printed  matter/'  except  that  the  lowest  charge  on  any 
packi^ge,  whatever  its  weight,  is  2  cents. 
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AriioIeBof  every  kind  and  nature  which  are  admitted  totiia 
United  States  domestio  mails  are  admitted,  at  oar  domestto 
postage  rates  and  oonditions»  to  the  mails  exchanged  betweea 
ihe  United  States  and  the  United  States  Postal  Agenoj  ai 
Shanghai,  China,  Articles  addressed  for  delivery  at  the  foUow* 
Ing  places  in  China*  namely:  Chefoo  (YentaiX  Ghia-Kiang» 
Chnng-King,  Hankow,  Hang-Chow,  Ichang^  Kaiping;  Kalgan, 
ginkiang,  Nanking,  New-Ch  wang,  NingpOb  0urga»Ptoldng,Shan9- 
bai«  Tsku*  Tientsin,  Wenchow,  Wuchang,  Wuhu  and  YentaL 
sve  transmissible  in  the  mails  made  up  at  San  Prandsoob  Seattle 
smd  Taooma  for  the  United  States  Postal  Agenqy  at  Shanghai^ 
Imt  at  places  other  than  Shanghai  additional  charges  for  post- 
sige  may  be  collected  of  the  addressees  upon  the  delivery  of  tha 
articles. 

Parcels  Post  Conyention — ^The  first  convention  between  the 
9n!led  States  and  any  country  in  Europe  was  signed  betweec 
\ihe  United  States  and  Qermany  on  August  SO,  1899,  and  wen$ 
teto  operation  October  1.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  postal  serv*^ 
ioe  by  means  of  which  articles  of  merchandise  may  be 
«Bohanged  by  mail  between  the  two  countries,  provided  they  are 
put  up  In  packages  which  do  not  exceed  4  pounds  6  ounces  la 
weight.  The  postage  rate  for  parcels  going  from  the  United 
States  to  Qermany  is  fixed  at  12  cents  for  each  pounder  frao> 
tioo  of  a  poundc  The  rate  in  Germany  on  parcels  for  the  United 
States  Is  fixed  at  1  mark  40  pfennigs  a  parcel,  fdiatever  its 
iiejgbti  Provision  is  made  for  customs  declaratloo  and  pay* 
ment  The  United  States  had  parcels  post  conventioas  with 
several  countries  In  Central  and  South  America  and  the  West 
India  Islands,  but  this  was  the  first  convention  madewithany 
wnntry  in  Europe.  The  law  empowers  the  Postmaster  Oenenl 
ie  make  such  conventiona  by  and  with  the  advice  and  <K,wsBi4 
flf  the  President.    For  Parcels  Post  System  of  U.  8.  see  page  4)9. 

BE  OABEFUL 

The  oftioloflonfini  and  oversight  of  a  hurtylng  people  Is  exsofr 
pUfied  by  the  report  of  the  Dead  Letter  Office  at  Washington, 
that  there  are  on  the  average  218  letters  and  parcels  without 
ai^  address  whatever  received  there  daily.  Considerably  uKoa 
than  half  of  them  contain  money*  In  a  single  year  the 
Dead  Letter  Office  received  949,806  letters,  all  oontafalng  post- 
ilampi^  and  besides  these  «»a8L95  In  postals  stsaaps  tkafe 
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had  gotten  out  of  the  letters  were  found  loose  In  the  mail  bags. 

The  Dead  Letter  Office  returns  what  It  can,  but  the  careless* 
ness  or  ignorance  which  misdirects  letters  is  very  apt  to  record 
no  return  address  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  postofflce.  In 
consequence^  while  there  were  In  the  same  year  2,544,379  letters 
salt  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  which  were  subsequently  deliv- 
ered to  their  owners,  and  5,800  returned  to  the  writers,  there 
were  6,111,493  that  gave  no  due  and  were  destroyed.  There 
were  sold  at  auction  5,702  pieces  of  merchandise  that  came  to 
the  Dead  Letter  Office  and  could  not  be  delivered;  also  936 
parcels  of  books  and  476  pieces  of  Jewelry. 

Soggestioiit. — ^Always  write  '^Transient,*'  or  "General  Dellv* 
ery'*  on  matter  for  persons  not  living  where  you  send  mail  to 
them. 

When  directing  to  cities,  always  add  the  street  and  number, 
or  postoffice  box,  of  the  person  addressed,  unless  marked 
••Transient,*'  or  "General  Delivery.** 

To  insure  certainty  in  dispatch  of  mail,  give  the  county  in 
which  the  postoffice  is,  and  spell  out  the  name  of  the  State  in  f  ulL 

If  you  will  write  or  print  your  name  and  address  (and  the 
contents,  if  a  package)  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  your 
mail  matter,  it  will  be  returned  to  you  for  correction,  if  im« 
properly  addressed,  or  insufficiently  paid,  and  if  not  called  for  at 
its  destination,  it  can  be  returned'  to  you  without  going  to  the 
Dead  Letter  Office.    If  a  letter,  it  will  be  returned  free. 

Register  all  valuable  letters  and  packages. 

POSTAL  SAVINGS 

An  Act  of  Congress  approved  June  25, 1910,  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  Postal  Savings  Depositaries  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  thus  enabling  all  persons  of  the  age  of  ten  years  or 
over  to  open  an  account  by  making  an  initial  deposit  of  One 
Dollar  or  any  multiple  of  it  not  exceeding  One  Hundred  Dollars 
In  any  one  calendar  month.  Less  amounts  than  one  dollar  may 
be  accumulated  for  deposit  by  purchasing  for  ten  cents  from  any 
depositary  a  postal  savings  card  to  which  may  be  attached  ad- 
hesive stamps  of  the  denomination  of  ten  cents,  representing  the 
small  amounts  saved.  When  these  stamps,  including  the  card 
amount  to  one  dollar,  they  may  be  deposited  and  will  draw 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent  per  annum.  When  these 
postal  savings  reach  the  sum  of  Twenty  Dollars,  they  may  be  ex- 
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changed  for  a  United  States  bond  of  the  denomination  of  Twenty 
Dollars,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  payable 
semi-annually.  The  faith  of  the  United  States  is  solenmly  pledged 
to  the  payment  of  these  deposito  and  bonds  with  accrued  inter- 
est  as  stated.  Persons  remote  from  these  depositaries  upon 
application  to  any  of  them,  will  receire  Special  stamps  that  will 
enable  them  to  transmit  to  the  depositary  their  saviogs  without 
oost  for  po8teg& 

PROPERTY,  REAL  AND  PERSONAL 

All  property  is  divided  into  real  estate  and  personal  property 

1.  Real  Estate  means  land  and  everything  growing  or  built 
upon  it,  such  as  trees,  houses  and  all  kinds  of  buildings. 

2.  Personal  Property  is  everything  else.  Thus  all  capital  stock 
ef  railroad  companies  and  other  companies  1b  personal  property, 
even  though  the  property  of  corporations  consists  only  of  land. 

A  note,  draft  or  claim  upon  a  debtor  is  personal  property. 
Real  estate  may  change  to  personal  property.  Thus,  trees  grow- 
^g  and  coal  in  mine  are  real,  but  when  trees  are  cut  down  and 
eoBl  is  mined,  they  become  personal.  Real  seems  to  imply  the 
immovable  character  of  property. 

8.  Joint  Ownership. — ^Here  each  person  has  a  present  and 
equal  right  to  possession.  All  can  use  it  or  sell  it  together,  each 
can  dispose  of  his  share  as  he  pleases.  If  in  a  division  they  can* 
not  agree,  one  can  bring  suit  and  the  court  will  divide  it 

4.  To  Hold  in  Trust — Sometimes  property  is  placed  in  trust  of 
a  third  party  for  the  use  ot  children  under  age.  Such  a  person 
Is  called  a  trustee,  and  is  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  managing 
the  property  and  applying  the  proQts  to  the  use  of  those  to  be 
benefited. 

The  rights  of  such  trustee  are  usually  defined  by  a  wilL  The 
powers  of  the  trustee  over  the  property  are  governed  by  the 
deed  or  will  creating  the  trust 

The  trustee  can  do  nothing  with  the  estete  to  benefit  himself. 
The  beneficiary  has  no  power  over  the  property ;  in  some  cases  he 
cannot  even  transfer  his  rights  to  receive  the  income  to  another. 

hov  laws  governing  the  sale  and  transfer  of  real  estete  or 
interest  therein,  see  Deeds,  Leases,  Mortgages.  For  laws  gov* 
eming  sales  of  personal  property,  see  Sales,  Negotiable  liotes^ 
Chattel  Mortgages, 
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RIGHTS  AND  OBLIGATIONS  OP 
PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN 

In  ancient  domestic  life  the  father  ruled  as  absolute  mon- 
arch over  the  family.  So  it  is  still  in  oriental  countries. 
Christian  civilization  has  greatly  modified  this  and  laws  have 
been  enacted  that  set  forth  the  relation  of  parent  and  child, 
defining  the  duties  and  obligations  of  each. 

BIGHTS  OF  PARENTS 

1.  As  long  as  a  child  is  under  age  he  is  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  parents,  who  have  all  reasonable  authority  to 
enforce  obedience.  As  long  as  a  child  is  properly  treated  by 
the  parents  no  one  has  a  right  to  interfere  nor  to  take  away 
and  retain  a  child  against  their  wishes. 

2.  Adopting  a  Child. — ^When  a  child  is  adopted  by  another 
family  its  parents  lose  their  claim  upon  it  and  the  adopting 
I>ersons  take  their  place.  A  child  cannot  be  adopted  without 
the  consent  of  its  parents,  but  if  consent  is  once  given  it  can- 
not be  revoked. 

A  child  over  fourteen  must  himself  consent  to  the  adoption. 
The  court  has  in  all  cases  the  right  to  consent  to  or  refuse  the 
adoption. 

Application  must,  therefore,  be  made  at  the  county  court 
and  the  judge  will  consider  it  and  pass.upon  it. 

3.  Punishment.  —Parents  have  a  right  to  punish  their  minor 
children,  providing  they  are  not  guilty  of  cruelty.  Brutality 
is  severely  punished  by  law  as  a  crime.  The  punishment  must 
be  reasonable,  leaving  no  bruises  nor  injuring  the  health  of 
the  child. 

4.  Claims  upon  Earnings. — While  the  child  is  a  minor  par- 
ents have  a  right  to  all  his  earnings.  They  can  claim  them  of 
his  employer.  Parents,  however,  may  free  the  child  and  allow 
him  to  collect  and  use  his  own  wages.  When  this  is  once  made 
public  the  parents  cannot  thereafter  collect  the  child's  wages. 

5.  A  Runaway  Child. — A  child  has  no  right  to  leave  home 
without  permission  of  the  parents;  if  he  does  he  can  be  brought 
back  by  force.  Relations  or  others  who  would  keep  him  can  be 
forced  by  law  to  give  him  up  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
father  is  brutal  in  his  treatment  of  the  child  or  is  not  capable 
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because  of  drunkenness  or  other  causes  to  properly  care  for 
the  child. 

OBUOATIONS  OF  PARENTS 

Obligation  to  Support.— The  law  requires  that  parents  shall 
support  their  minor  dhildren.  A  child  having  property  of  his 
own  does  not  relieve  the  parents  from  supporting  him.  They 
can,  however,  by  applying  to  the  court,  get  permission  to  use  a 
part  or  all  of  the  income  from  the  child's  property  for  his 
support  Beyond  tiiis  the  parents  have  no  claim  upon  or  con* 
trol  over  the  child's  property. 

OHXLDBXITS  BIGHTS  AND  OBUOATIOHS 

!•  A  child  can  own  property,  over  which  the  parents  have 
no  control,  except  the  use  of  the  income  of  the  same  for  the 
support  of  the  child,  as  stated  above. 

2.  Where  it  is  shown  that  parents  are  unable  to  support 
themselves  the  child  is  under  legal  obligations  to  support  and 
care  for  them,  at  least  do  what  he  can  toward  such  support 

8.  If  a  child  commits  a  premeditated  crime  he  is  personally 
Uable;  parents  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  crimes  committed 
1^  tiieir  minor  children. 

4.  Guardian. — A  guardian  may  be  appointed  over  an  orphan 
child,  or  the  child  may  choose  his  own  guardian,  who  in  a  legal 
tense  exercises  all  the  authority  of  a  parent 
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SALESMANSHIP 

BUD  Is  tho  art  of  selling  gooas  nos  been  reduced  to  &  soleno». 
uid  flchools  for  teaching  this  new  ecience  of  "Bolesnuuuhip,"  m 
h  ia  called,  have  been  established  at  New  York.  CfaloagO.  »IW 
other  large  otties  In  the  United  States. 

How  to  8eQ  Qooda.— The  following  InetmotionB,  drawn  np  b) 
Hr.  John  A.  Eowland,  an  experienced  and  Boooessfnl  Mleainaii 
ftrs  worthy  of  careful  etudj  by  thoee  about  to  enter  npoD  i 
meroantUe  life  and  by  others  who  have  thus  far  failed  ot  tbt 
■uooeaa  they  hoped  for  when  entering  upon  their  bnainees  OOIM* 

Tlie  Wgimt  OIosi  Salesman  never  appean  to  work  hard  fe« 
make  a  sale.  Usually  he  is  not  a  great  talker.  It  !■  the  ob^ 
iB  cheap  stores  who  talk  hard  and  fast;  (they  bustle  and  wtrm.} 
md  appear  to  try  to  corner  their  oustomers  and  to  lnowb—L 
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liiem  into  baying.  The  fint-class  nftleamaii  is  oool  and  eatj  la 
BuuuMr»  beoBuae  he  has  studied  his  art  and  knows  just  how  to 
proceed  to  make  a  sala  The  great  talker  may  be  a  good  niee 
man,  but  he  choofles  the  hardest  road  and  necessarily  aooom^ 
plishes  less,  since  he  spends  too  much  energy  on  each  customer. 

Method  Necessaxy.— -The  salesman  who  wants  to  pass  ereiy- 
lK)dy  on  the  road  must  have,  either  consciously  or  unoonsoionsly^ 
%  definite  method  of  procedure. 

Bow  to  Proceed.— Before  trying  to  sell  anything  find  out  what 
Uie  person  oan  buy.  When  a  man  has  told  you  just  what  he 
wants  he  has  committed  himself  and  he  has  given  yon  a  die* 
iinet  advantage.  In  business  it  is  the  effort  of  each  man  to 
make  the  other  man  "come  to  him,"  and  as  soon  as  your  pzo- 
epeotive  customer  has  told  you  what  he  wants— material,  sfyle, 
price,  eta— ^e  has  *'come  to  you" ;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  fiU 
the  order.  If  you  can  do  that,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  in 
lavor  of  a  sale  without  much  further  effort.  Even  if  he  changes 
his  mind  and  refuses  to  buy  the  thing  he  asked  for,  you  can  ask 
cnoe  more  his  desires  and  again  try  to  satisfy  them  in  the 
lequired  artiole. 

Ofauitratlan.— Suppose,  for  eanmple,  you  axe  selling  suburban 
lots  on  a  commission.  You  go  out  on  the  train  some  morn- 
ing; perhaps  you  get  to  talking  on  the  way  out  with  some  of 
your  firm's  prospective  customers.  Don't  talk  at  random;  tiy 
to  draw  out  your  man  as  to  what  he  wants,  how  much  he  can 
pay,  cash  or  in  payments.  All  that  you  learn  about  his  busi- 
nesB,  his  experience  or  lack  of  it  in  real  estate  deals,  his  income^ 
his  savings,  etc ,  is  just  so  much  to  your  advantage,  because^ 
with  all  this  information  about  him  and  his  wants,  you  can  pick 
out  just  one  lot  and,  ignoring  all  the  rest,  spend  all  your  tims 
and  energy  talking  up  its  merits.  If  you  proceed  skillfully  yoa 
will  not  have  to  ask  him  for  a  deposit;  he  will  probably  ask  yoa 
to  accept  one.  If  he  does  not  get  as  far  as  tliis  you  have  nothing 
for  which  to  blame  yourself,  since  you  have  followed  the  only 
Intelligent  method  for  making  a  sale. 

ibowing  CNK>da  at  Random.— For  you  as  a  dry  goods  clerk  to 
bring  out  goods  at  random,  without  first  ascertaining  just  what 
a  oustomer  wants,  shows  lack  of  method  and  therefore  lack  oC 
Intelligence^  Ten  chances  to  one  you  will  not  strike  what  the 
petaon  wants.  You  have,  therefore,  placed  yourself  at  a  disad* 
vantage  at  the  outset,  lowered  your  own  dignity,  and  lewfleinedl 
the  valne  of  your  judgment  in  the  eyes  of  your  proqieotive 
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tmacr.    If  helsarapariarmaahewiUraaentthkviiBteoltiiiia 
and  f  eeU  even  if  lie  does  not  dii^lay*  impatienoa. 

How  tana  ftalat  ara  Lost-^If  yoo  fint  find  out  what  a  ponon 
wants  and  eanpayfor^  you  ssoapa  the  serious  danipsr  of  show* 
Ing  the  pnoepeotive  pniohaser  something  he  or  she  will  want 
but  cannot  pi^  for.  Msny  a  possible  sale  is  lost  in  just  thiis 
way.  If  you  show  a  woman  aS90  hat  who  has  no  intention  of 
spending  more  than  $12»  she  may  be  so  pleased  with  the  jnore 
expensive  artiole  that  nothing  cheaper  will  suit  her.  But  she  is 
nnable  to  buy  the  t80  hat;  therefore  she  hesitates  long  and 
finally  leaves  the  shop  without  buying  anything.  If  you  had 
first  found  outthat  she  expected  to  pay  only  $ld,  you  might 
have  kept  the  $80  beauties  out  of  sight  and  so  have  easily  satis* 
fied  her  and  completed  the  sale.  This  isa  kind  of  fhilure  that 
all  successful  salesmen  must  csrefnlly  guard  against.  Even  if 
you  should  at  last  bring  the  woman  who  Admired  the  $80  hat  to 
the  point  of  buying  the  $19  article  she  could  pay  for,  yoo  would 
liave  wasted  time  and  energy  that  youf  might  easily  have  saved. 

frnponanee  of-Coneentratioii.— ^Another  advanti^  in  first 
finding  out  what  your  customer  wants  is  that  3ron  can  talk  so 
much  more  tJonXtHy  than  you  can  if  you  scatter  your  efforts. 
Siqipose  you  are  selling  men's  shirts  and  you  ssy;  "Here's  some- 
thing nicest  $ai60.'*  The  man  seems  to  like  that;  heplcksit 
sip-and  looks  dosely  at  it  whUe  yon  dilate  on  its  good  ^ualitiea 
A  minute  later  he  says:  "Well,  I  don't  want  to  pay  more  than 
93."  All  you  can  do  nowisto  go  back  tothe  $31ine  and  say: 
"'Well,  these  are  nice,  too,"  eta  Weak,  isn't  itV  After  com* 
mitting  yourself  in  favor  of.  the  more  expensive  grade  of  shirts^ 
yon  have  discounted  beforehand  all  you  can  possibly  say  in 
favor  of  the  $2  artiole.  If  you  want  to  talk  effectively  and  con* 
vinoingly,  you  must  concentrate  your  attention  on  the  ona 
article  the  man  can  pay  for. 

If  this  rule  of  first  finding  out  a  customer's  wants  were  strictly 
-adhered  to^  think  how  much  time' would  be  saved  from  those 
terrors  of  the  dry  goods  clerks,  the  women  who  are  merely 
amusing  themselves  by  fingering  piece  after  piece  of  goods* 
ICany  timesif  such  women  were  directly  and  courteously  ques* 
tioned  they  might  admit  at  the  Start  that  they  ozdy  wanted  ssm^ 
pies.  By  ftuther  inquiry  as  to  color»  weave,  pricey  eta,  think 
how  quidUy  one  could  get  rid  of  them*  withoot  ^vlng  offense» 
«ither. 

Xush  Talk  net  Bequired.-*Besides  the  direct  saving  in  ^m» 
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and  energy  you  can  effect  by  first  getting  a  customer  to  state 
his  wants,  you  save  yourself  a  large  percentage  of  effort  and 
nervous  strain  by  the  procedure.  After  you  have  produced 
the  article  the  man  has  asked  for,  there  isn't  much  more  for 
you  to  do;  a  few  Judiciously  chosen  words  of  admiration  and 
encouragement  at  most.  The  man  who  has  thought  out  his 
method  beforehand  does  not  need  to  make  any  great  effort 
or  talk  much  in  order  to  make  a  sale. 

Sell,  or  Snow  Why  Ton  FaiL— It  is,  of  oourse,  absolutely 
impossible  to  make  a  sale  for  every  inquiry,  but  what  an 
immense  satisfaction  it  is  to  know  accurately — as  you  can 
know  if  you  follow  this  method — ^just  when  the  failure  to  make 
a  sale  was  not  your  own  fault  and  Just  when  it  resulted  from 
your  own  carelessness! 

Your  confidence  and  consequently  your  effectiveness  con- 
stantly increase  as  you  reduce  your  work  to  a  systematic  pro- 
cedure. You  always  "know  where  you  are  at/*  you  can  note 
your  own  progress,  and  there  is  with  such  a  method  far  less 
cause  for  possible  discouragement.  There  is  nothing  so  help- 
ful as  knowing  the  cause  of  each  failure  you  make;  for  if  you 
know  your  weak  point  you  can  guard  against  it  nesct  time. 

The  Only  Way^  — This  cautious  method  of  always  finding  out 
what  a  prospective  customer  wants  before  taking  your  goods 
to  him  is  the  only  way  to  become  a  really  high  class  salesman. 

SHIPPING 

• 

Shipping  is  the  transporting  of  goods  by  water.  Ship-owners 
are  common  carriers,  those  who  send  goods  are  shippers. 
Owners  sometimes  charter  their  vessels  to  others,  who  then 
as  charterers  take  the  owner's  place. 

As  common  carriers,  ship-owners  or  charterers  are  subject 
to  all  the  laws  that  govern  common  carriers  on  land. 

Exportation. — ^When  goods  are  shipped  abroad,  or  exported 
they  have  to  be  cleared  at  a  custom-house.  This  is  done  by  the 
shipper  filling  out  and  swearing  to  what  is  called  a  sHpper'B 
mamfest^  contaiiiing  a  description  of  the  goods  shipped.  A 
bill  of  lading  is  then  given  the  shipper  as  in  inland  shipments. 

A  Bill  of  Lading  is  a  document  delivered  by  a  master  or 
owner  of  a  vessel,  or  the  officer  of  a  transportation  company,and 
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signed  by  Buoh  parties  as  an  acknowledgment  that  the  goods 
have  been  received  for  transportation. 

The  bill  constitutes  the  contract  between  the  shipper  and  ih^ 
carrier.  Three  copies  of  the  bill  are  made  out;  one  is  kept  tagr 
the  shipper,  another  by  the  party  transporting  the  goods*  mod 
the  third  is  sent  to  the  person  to  whom  the  goods  are  direded. 

When  one  of  the  bills  has  been  nsed  the  otheiB  become  void. 
The  master  nsoally  makes  certain  exceptions  in  writings  as^ 
**e(mUnU  unknown*' of  looeegoo^l  "notaceountableforleakaff€ 
or  breakage^*  of  liquids  in  bottles;  "nof  aeoountable  for  leak- 
age" of  liquids  in  casks;  and  '^pieeeein  dispute,**  if  the  shipper** 
list  of  articles  differs  from  the  ship's  account.  The  master  ato 
makes  notes  of  any  goods  which  seem  to  be  in  bad  conditioB» 
lest  he  should  be  compelled  to  make  good  or  pay  for  any  deCsd^ 
as  the  bill  of  lading  begins  by  stating  them  to  be  "shipped  la 
good  order  and  well  conditioned.'* 

Transfer  of  Bin  of  Lading,— The  bill  of  lading  stands  for  the 
property  itself,  and  carries  ownership  with  it.  The  consignee 
upon  receiving  it  becomes  the  owner  of  it,  and  can  assign  the 
bill  of  lading  and,  of  course,  the  right  of  the  goods  with  it  to 
another  party. 

8h4>'s  Manifest.— With  the  aid  of  the  manifests  furnished  by 
the  shippers  the  ship's  master  makes  out  the  ehip*e  man^eet, 
containing  the  name  and  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  the  place  to 
which  it  bekmgSi  and  the  name  of  the  master,  besides  a  regular 
Ust  of  the  ship's  cargo,  giving  the  mark  and  number  of  each 
fleparate  package,  the  names  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  differ* 
ent  parcels  of  goods  axe  shipped,  and  those  of  the  peiaons  to 
whom  |they  are  consigned,  and  a  specification  of  the  quality  of 
the  goods  contained  in  each  package.  This  manifest  most  be 
signed  by  the  master  of  the  ship,  and  he  cannot  dear  for  a  for- 
eign port  without  it.  Within  a  certain  number  of  hoon  after 
anival  at  any  port  and  before  ''bulk  is  broken*'*  thte  manifest 
must  be  delivered  by  the  ship's  master  to  the  customs  ofBoer  of 
the  port 

If  the  goods  perish  vdthout  fault  of  the  master  of  a  shipb  the 
freight  must  be  paid,  otherwise  the  master  or  owner  of  a  shi^  is 
liable  for  damages. 

Loss  or  Injury. — As  common  carriers,  owners  of  vessels  er 
charterers  are  responsible  for  any  loss  or  damages  of  the  goods^ 
whether  caused  by  negligence  of  agents,  master  or  crew  on  the 
voyage. 
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But,  as  on  land,  there  are  eKoeptiona,  namely:  Gairien  by 
•ea  are  nol  leeponaihle  for  damages  whioh  occur  through  some 
ortraordinarj  peril  of  the  Bea»  such  as  storms  or  piracy  or  fire 
at  sea. 

Oeneiral  ATenge.— A  loss  occurring  to  the  cargo  when  in 
wder  to  bsto  the  ship  in  a  storm  a  part  of  it  must  be  thrown 
OYorboard  is  called  Qeneral  Average. 

The  law  is  that  if  any  part  of  the  Tesael  or  cargo  is  Yolnntarily 
■acrificed  to  wto  the  rest,  all  the  owners  of  both  Tessel  and  cargo 
must  bear  the  loss  in  proportion  to  their  interest. 

Three  conditions,  however*  are  necessary  to  make  it  a  general 
average:  1.  The  saoriflce  must  be  necessary.  3.  It  must  be 
fliade  volnntarily.  &  It  must  succeed,  L  e.,  the  rest  of  the  vee- 
■sl  must  be  saved. 

Salvsge  relates  to  property  abandoned  at  sea.  Any  one 
Having  property  which  he  finds  abandoned  at  sea  is  entitled  to 
large  compensation  for  his  services.  This  oompensatioii  is 
called  salvage  and  is  intended  to  encourage  such  services^  which 
are  usually  attended  with  danger. 

The  amount  of  salvage  varies  according  to  the  difficulty  and 
danger  and  may  be  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo 
aaved.  All  who  take  part  in  the  rescue,  master*  orew  and 
•wner,  sharein  thesalvage.  If  aid  Is  rendered  to  a  vessel  In  dl» 
salvage  is  allowed. 


Venn  of  Bill  of  Lading 

New  York.  December  10.  VOL 

Shipped  In  sood  order,  and  well  oondiUooed,  by  Jom^  C.  Hanoim 

en  boeid  the  ehlp  Oeedapeed , 

Marked  as  followi:  whereof  Chas,  Bollman, . , , , 

Sylvester  Clyd^  Is  master,  now  lying  in  the  port  of  Hem 

Rio  Janeiro.  Tork and  bound  for  the  port  of 

*■  Rio  Janeiro 500  ftamsCa  «f /tour. 

baliic  narked  and  numbered  as  In  the  marshv*  and  are  to  be  ddivered  to 

the  like  order  and  condition  at  the  port  of  Rio  Janeiro (the  daofcn 

•C  aea  only  excepted)  unto  8ylve»ter  Clyde or  his  assigns,  he  ot 

they  paying  freight  for  the  said  cases,  with  ten  cents  primage  and  avenge 


In  witness  wh^jreof  I  have  affirmed  to  three  bills  of  ladmg;  all  of  thia  tenot 
and  date;  one  of  which  being  accomplished  the  others  to  stand  void. 

HeNBT  R.  SANDrOBD. 

Obntents  and  weight  unknown* 

[/»  the  ebom  ferm^  Bmdem  U  Ihe  sJHppar  or  eanetpner^  Clyde  ike  cof»- 
eigneot  and  Sandford  the  carrier*    It  might  be  eigned  by  the  aioater  jfioOman} 
«/  by  Sandford,} 
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SriTI  BTBSKT,    CHIOIOO 

HOW    TO    INVEST    SMALL    SAVINGS 
SUCCESSFULLY 

To  pmou  vko  dMira  to  Inreit  thilr  avrlagt  li  « 
rat*  tnd  profltakU  maimer,  ttas  followlBi  rasgMtloBo  aad 
wUbllBbtd  prlnclplei  pMtiiliilns  to  tmfk  tnilBMS  Ooald 
bo  eartlnnr  considered. 

A  Good  Broker  NwiMMy,— In  the  flnrt  plMO,  It  !■  ••- 
Motlal  tbat  tbo  laveitor  sbonld  biro  »  good  broker.  Bow 
Mn  k»  boeomo  seanilntod  vltli  onoT  He  mar  be  roeoa- 
mended  to  one  br  ft  friend,  and  probably  tUi  1>  tbo  Mt> 
•at  war,  became  tbero  are  brokera  •nd~-brok*r«.  U 
tbo  Inveator  vrlteo  to  tha  Seeretarr  ot  the  Stoek  Xubanfe 
he  Till  ilmplr  get  a  llat  ot  broken,  bo  help  being  aflordad 
him  aa  to  the  partlcniar  membere  who  wUl  traDaaot  ^aall 
•rdora.  ror  H  vnut  be  remembered  thac  u  •  nie.  tho 
Inalde  broker  doea  not  oar*  for  amall  orders.    Ob  awiMt 
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Of  this  fact  the  outside  hroker  flourishes  exceedingly,  as 
he  is  prepared  to  execute  all  kinds  of  orders,  small  and 
great;  sometimes  he  is  an  honest  man,  sometimes  he  is 
not,  and  the  same  may  he  said  of  the  inside  hroker.  The 
question  of  getting  into  touch  with  the  right  kind  of  a 
man  is  therefore  all-important 

Ability  to  Read  the  Financial  News  Necessary. — ^The  next 
thing  is  that  the  investor  should  he  able  to  read  intelll*' 
gently  the  news  published  in  the  financial  columns  of  the 
daily  press.  This  is  explained  in  the  Financial  Guidea. 
to  be  obtained  at  the  book-stores. 

A  Knowledge  of  the  Guiding  Principlee  Necessary. — Har* 
ing  secured  the  right  kind  of  a  man  and  learned  how  to 
read  the  financial  news,  the  next  thing  should  be  a  mas- 
tery of  certain  guiding  principles. 

The  small  investor  should  not  touch  mines  of  any  kind; 
he  should  confine  himself  to  industrial  schemes,  and  la 
so  doing  give  his  attention  to  the  man  and  the  flgurea. 
The  directorate  of  a  company  is  exceedingly  important. 
He  should  ascertain  all  he  can  about  their  past  history 
In  connection  with  business,  and  especially  the  capacity 
of  the  managing  director  for  his  special  duties.  The  great 
secret  of  the  success  of  some  of  the  industrial  companies 
has  been  the  expert  management  from  beginning  to  end. 

Study  of  Aoconnts  Necessary. — Next  the  investor  should 
study  the  accounts,  going  through  the  balance  sheets  for 
various  years.  He  may  say  that  he  has  not  time,  and 
perhaps  not  an  eye  for  figures,  in  which  case  he  will  hava 
to  trust  to  the  Judgment  of  others,  and  that  is  where  tha 
services  of  a  really  good  broker  are  Invaluable. 

All  these  necessary  features  of  sound  investment  go 
to  show  that  you  cannot  make  money  in  this  way  with* 
out  working  hard;  but  money  can  be  made  by  watchful- 
ness  and  care.  The  investor  should  so  train  his  own 
Judgment  that  he  need  not  be  obliged  to  follow  the  advica 
of  "friends"  nor  the  ipsi  dixit  of  the  broker. 

Established  Principles. — ^The  following  are  some  of  tha 
established  principles  of  investment  which  are  well  worthy 
of  attention:  (1)  Don't  buy  shares  in  a  company  which 
is  about  to  pay  big  dividends.  (2)  Don't  be  led  away  by 
showy  prospectuses,  big  names,  and  a  lot  of  advertising. 
Know  the  man,  the  class  of  business,  and  the  trade  condi* 
tions.  (8)  Don't  invest  in  a  company  with  a  bad  history* 
however  attractive  the  new  regime  may  be.  Follow  lucky 
men  and  companies  with  good  records.  (4)  Ask:  Is  there 
a  demand  for  the  products  this  company  deals  int  lliat'ii 
a  question  which  determines  good  investments  from  merd 
speculations.  (5)  Note  the  startling  changes  in  prices 
and  trace  them  to  their  origin;  in  a  word»  know  what 
yott  are  doing." 
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TRADE  AND  SPECULATION 

The  Principles  Underlying  BuBineas  Saccen. 

Tnde  is  the  husiness  of  buying  and  selling  for  gain  of 
profit  in  the  ordinary  course  of  traffic. 

Specolation  is  buying  and  selling,  not  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  traffic  lor  the  continuous  marketing  of  commo- 
dities* but  to  hold  in  the  expectation  of  selling  at  a  profit 
npon  a  change  in  values  or  market  rates. 

In  order  to  be  thoroughly  successful  in  business  a 
merchant  must  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  basic  prin« 
ciples  of  both  trade  and  speculation. 

Basic  Principles  of  Snccessfol  Trade. 

1.  A  knowledge  or  Judgment  of  the  value  of  goods  la 
necessary.  Without  such  knowledge  it  is  impossible  for 
one  to  do  Justice  to  his  customers  and  to  himself. 

S.  Cash  Capital  To  Start  With  Is  Required. — ^No  one 
is  Justified  in  commencing  a  business  without  the  moder- 
ate  capital  usually  required  to  carry  it  on,  trusting  to  ac- 
commodations and  credit  for  success.  It  is  asserted  by 
some  authorities  that  four-fifths  of  the  men  who  are 
wealthy  commenced  business  on  borrowed  capital.  This 
may  be  true,  but  it  was  actually  capital,  borrowed  for  no 
definite  period,  but  for  such  length  of  time  that  it  could 
be  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the  business  and  not  from 
the  sales  of  stock.  No  one  who  has  tried  doing  a  business 
without  a  suitable  capital,  even  if  he  has  succeeded,  will 
advise  another  to  attempt  it.  It  involves  an  amount  of 
anxiety,  a  degree  of  labor,  embarrassment,  and  hazard, 
which  is  painful  to  reflect  upon.  To  do  a  business  alto- 
gether on  credit  requires  a  fortunate  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances to  make  it  successful,  that  no  prudent  man 
would  predict. 

The  amoont  of  credit  that  will  be  issued  to  a  prospective 
merchant  depends  upon  the  amount  of  capital  he  has  to 
Invest.  The  greatest  mistake  a  beginner  could  make  would 
be  to  tie  himself  up  with  an  overstock  or  with  an  abnor* 
mal  expense  for  fixtures  and  other  opening  incidents  which 
would  prevent  him  from  buying  his  merchandise  on  a 
cash  basis,  or,  to  be  more  explicit,  to  do  anything  that 
would  prevent  him  from  taking  his  cash  discount  promptly 
and  regularly. 

8.  The  ejection  of  the  right  locatlcHi  is  important*  In  a 
city  or  town  it  usually  is  best  to  choose  a  location  in  the 
midst  of  those  engaged  in  the  same  business.    There  ii 
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Where  customers  expect  to  find  such  trade,  and  there  the 
mass  of  them  will  go  to  bay.  "A  poor  location/'  says  a 
recent  writer  on  this  subject,  "can  bring  about  dlsastw 
quicker  than  can  anything  else.  The  biggest  concern 
(shoe  store)  in  State  Street  (Chicago)  found  the  sledding 
extremely  tough  when  they  first  opened.  They  did  prac- 
tically no  business.  One  day  they  realised  they  had 
started  in  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  street  They  moved 
to  the  opposite  side  and  the  dlflTerence  in  location  was  no- 
ticeable from  the  start.  Business  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds*  Today  these  people  are  representative  of  the  re- 
tail shoe  business  in  Chicago.  A  few  months  on  the  wrong 
side  would  have  driven  them  into  the  bankruptcy  court.*' 

4*  Locality  Governs  Stock  Selectloiu — ^"The  first  thing 
to  be  considered  in  buying  a  stock  of  goods,  writes  Mr. 
W.  F.  Hypes,  General  Sales  Manager  for  Marshall  Field  lb 
Co.,  in  The  Workers*  Magnglne^  "is  the  class  of  merchan- 
dise that  will  be  in  demand  in  the  locality  in  which  one 
expects  to  engage  in  business. 

'There  is  a  most  appreciable  variance  in  the  different 
•eetions  of  the  country  as  to  the  character  of  merchan- 
dise used  by  the  consumer.  Some  articles  that  sell  weO 
in  Ohio  do  not  command  any  sale  at  all  in  Washington  or 
Oregon.  The  young  man  who  has  clerked  in  a  retail  dry 
goods  store  and  learned  the  business  in  a  general  way 
seldom  realises  this.  To  him,  for  instance,  lingerie  is 
lingerie  the  world  over  and  he  figures  that  a  bit  of  mne- 
lin  should  sell  as  well  in  the  far  west  aa  it  does  in  the 
middle  sUtes  and  in  the  east" 

S.  A  reputation  for  dealing  in  the  best  Unes  of  warn* 
ekaadlse  proevmble  mnst  be  Unnly  eeUWishfwl,  This  ia 
the  only  policy  that  will  build  up  a  permanent  trade.  "To 
buy  merchandise  of  a  great  number  of  houses,*'  says  the 
same  authority,  "is  not  a  good  business  move,  for  even  the 
merchant  of  many  years'  experience  to  make.  Thereforob 
It  is  even  more  disadvantageous  to  the  beginner  to  take 
such  a  step.  He  perhaps  might  save  a  few  dollars  in  buy- 
ing his  stock  indiscriminately,  but  in  the  long  run  he 
would  find  himself  burdened  with  a  badly  assorted  stock, 
and  in  a  ihort  time  his  shelves  would  present  sMk  n 
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conglomerate  mass  of  odds  and  ends  that  Ills  stock*  if 
torced  to  a  sale  for  any  reason,  would  bring  a  low  priocu 
In  other  words,  the  man  who  will  establish  certain  lines 
and  fill  in  on  those  lines  as  occasion  demands,  confining 
himself  as  closely  as  practicable  to  such  a  policy*  always 
will  have  a  representative  stock  in  such  good  condition 
that  he  can  in  an  emergency  realize  almost  100  cents  on 
the  dollar." 

6.    Displsy  sad  Publicily  are  Absohitely  KosentisL— * 

Brery  retail  merchant  should  qiake  an  attractive  display 
of  his  wares  in  his  shop  windows.  Persons  passing  In 
the  street  may  see  Just  the  articles  they  want  to  purchase 
and  be  reminded  thereby  of  this  want  and  become  your 
customer  at  once,  or  they  may  be  induced  to  seek  within 
for  what  they  want  in  the  line  displayed. 

"The  old  habit  of  having  merchandise  tucked  away 
under  counters  and  in  stock  boxes  long  ago  became  obso* 
lete.  The  great  increase  in  the  volume  of  sales  enjoyed 
by  merchants  today  is  directly  attributable  to  the  effective 
displays  in  the  windows  of  retails  stores  as  well  as  to 
the  educating  of  the  buying  public— especially  the  wo- 
men contingent — has  received  through  the  medium  of  these 
displays  and  through  reading  the  up-to-date  fashion  Jour- 
nals." 

The  Importance  of  Advertising. — But  the  most  efficient 
modem  method  of  getting  customers  is  by  advertising. 
To  the  merchant  or  dealer  who  is  sure  of  his  ability  to 
fill  orders  on  the  most  favorable  terms,  the  attainment 
of  an  adequate  publicity  is  the  matter  of  primary  eon* 
eem.  If  his  circle  of  trade  is  properly  the  county  in  which 
he  lives,  then  he  should  take  effectual  measures  to  let 
every  family  in  the  county  know  what  he  sells,  and  on 
what  conditions.  It  is  idle  to  speak  of  the  cost  as  an 
Impediment.  He  might  as  well  object  to  the  cost  of  shel^ 
terlng  his  goods  from  bad  weather,  protecting  them  from 
thieves,  or  dealing  them  out  to  customers.  All  the  other 
cost  of  his  business  is  incurred  without  adequate  motive 
or  return,  so  long  as  the  essential  element  of  his  business 
Is  neglected  or  scrimped.  If  his  location  and  his  stock 
only  entitle  him  to  expect  the  custom  of  his  own  town 
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and  neighborhood,  then  he  should  Incur  the  expenses  of 
fully  Infonnlng  that  locality.  Just  so  with  the  wholesale 
merchant  who  aspires  to  a  custom  co-extensive  with  hia 
eonntry.  If  he  is  prepared  to  satisfy  so  wide  a  demand 
on  favorable  terms,  the  expense  of  apprising  those  whom 
be  desires  for  customers  of  the  nature  of  his  busineea, 
the  character  of  his  stock,  the  range  of  his  prices,  and  the 
reasons  why  he  should  be  dealt  with.  Is  one  which  he  can* 
not  refuse  to  incur  without  gross  Incompetency  and  ruin« 
ous  prodigality.  By  thus  refusing,  he  Increases  hia  es» 
penses  for  rent,  lights,  fuel,  assistance,  etc.,  from  one* 
half  per  cent  to  three,  five  and  in  some  cases  ten  per 
eent  on  his  aggregate  sales,  and  renders  it  morally  im- 
possible that  he  should  sell  at  u  profit,  and  at  the  sama 
time  sell  as  cheaply  as  his  more  enterprising  and  capable 
rivals.  In  effect,  he  confesses  defeat  and  incapacity*  and 
retreats  to  the  rear  rank  of  his  vocation. 

Some  men  who  know  they  should  advertise  are  yet  so 
narrow  as  to  confine  their  advertisements  to  ioumals  of 
their  own  creed  or  party.  If  they  do  not  choose  to  trade 
with  any  but  men  of  like  faith,  this  is  wise;  but  if  they 
desire  to  have  the  whole  public  for  customers,  it  is  other- 
wise. 

Basic  Principles  of  Successful  Speculation. 

1.  Flactnatlons  in  valnee  affect  the  interests  of  ne^ 
chants  engaged  in  regular  trade.  It  is  necessary  there- 
fore* in  order  to  be  thoroughly  successful  in  mercantile 
business,  to  study  statistics  and  give  note  to  important 
political  and  commercial  changes.  "Take  a  commodity/* 
advises  an  experienced  and  successful  merchant,  "and  find 
out  the  average  price  of  a  number  of  years,  exeladlng 
from  consideration  extreme  cases,  and  buy  when  the  price 
has  fallen  below  the  average,  or,  in  other  words,  when 
the  commodity  has  become  cheap.  If  the  harvest  after 
all  be  bad,  you  gain;  if  otherwise,  it  does  not  follow  that 
yott  are  to  lose.  Sell,  and  replace  your  eld  stock— boy 
a  new  one.'* 

"Everybody  is  aware,"  says  Mr.  Roderick  H.  Smith*  la 
hia  masterly  treatise  on  The  Science  of  BnslBUss,  'liew 
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much  the  interests  of  the  mercantile  classes  and  other 
elasses  are  affected  by  fluctuations  in  value.  Fortunes  art 
made  or  lost  by  the  rise  or  fall  in  price  of  a  commodity 
of  which  a  merchant  may  have  a  large  supply.  But  the 
merchant  is  affected  not  only  by  the  price  of  artldea  la 
his  possession,  but  by  the  price  of  articles  in  the  posses- 
sion of  others.  He  owes  a  large  number  of  people  and  a 
large  number  of  people  owe  him.  His  ability  to  pay  de- 
pends upon  the  prices  which  his  customers  receive  for  the 
produce  or  goods  they  have  in  their  possession.  Henca 
there  is  hardly  a  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  any  article, 
whatsoever  that  does  not  influence  to  some  extent  the 
prosperity  of  the  mercantile  classes  at  large,  in  addltloa 
to  the  particular  influence  it  may  exert  upon  the  fortunes 
of  a  particular  individual. 

"In  society  as  we  see  it  today,  not  only  each  man  Is 
dependent  upon  other  men,  but  each  class  of  men  upoa 
all  other  classes,  and  whatever  injures  one  class  of  the 
community  effects  upon  all  other  classes  a  like  injury.  The 
interests  of  each  are  bound  up  in  the  interests  of  all,  and 
the  interest  of  all  is  bound  up  in  the  interest  of  each." 

S.  There  are  two  qualities  which  pirincipally  lit  say 
commodity  for  speculation:  First,  frequency  in  the  change 
of  its  price,  and  secondly,  the  extent  of  that  change;  it 
being  obvious  that  alternation — ^a  fall  as  well  as  a  ris^-^ 
Is  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  the  speculator,  and  the 
extreme  of  prices  is  that  which  he  will  chiefly  look  to  or 
in  which  he  will  seek  his  gain. 

'  8.  The  price  of  a  commodity  depends  upon  supply 
and  demand.  When  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  sup* 
ply  the  price  of  the  commodity  rises,  and  when  the  supply 
Is  greater  than  the  demand  the  price  falls.  Speculatlo&t 
therefore,  is  in  fact  merely  an  exception  in  business  aris- 
ing out  of  the  derangement  of  trade  or  impossibility 
of  adjusting  the  supply  to  the  demand,  yet  so  far  useful 
to,  or  coming  in  aid  of  trade,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce readjustment;  to  prevent  extremes  in  price,  as  wsU 
that  which  is  ruinously  low  as  that  which  is  excessive; 
and  to  prevent  dearth  or  famine.  For  if  a  person  buys 
when  prices  are  low»  this  has  a  tendency  to  raise  the  prioe; 
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as  when  he  brings  out  a  store,  and  sells  when  prices  art 
hlgh»  It  has  to  low^r  It. 

.  4«  Nerve  Is  Necessary  to  Saccess. — ^To  be  a  good  mer^ 
ohant  or  speculator,  as  to  be  a  good  general,  nerve  Is 
necessary,  and  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  must  often 
act  In  the  face  of  appearances.  He  must  believe  that  the 
soa  will  always  rise  again  after  It  sets  and  always  act 
contrary  to  what  the  generality  of  men  believe  to  be  good 
Ipdgment.  He  must  buy  when  no  other  person  will  buy 
find  sell  when  no  other  person  will  sell. 

**Trade  Is  steady  and  uniform/'  and  can  be  carried  on 
at  all  times;  speculation,  on  the  other  hand,  only  occa- 
sionally, or  when  opportunity  offers.  There  Is,  therefore,  a 
peculiar  certainty  which  belongs  to  the  former  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  latter,  and  this  certainly  is  the  certain- 
ty of  employment  or  the  scope  for  it.  The  time  also  re* 
quired  to  make  a  speculation  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  dur* 
ing  which  it  may  be  conceived  money  will  often  be  made 
in  the  regular  course  of  trade.  Yet,  without  doubt,  oo» 
casionally  very  large  sums  are  made  by  opportunities 
which  it  requires  but  a  very  ordinary  share  of  sagacity  to 
take  advantage  of. 

If  a  person  be  inclined  to  make  speculation  a  business, 
it  would  be  best  to  invest  only  part  of « his  capital  in  any 
one  commodity,  so  to  have  many  speculations  afloat  at 
the  same  time,  different  in  their  stages — some,  if  possibly 
alwasrs  commencing,  and  others  falling  in  or  terminating. 
By  these  means  it  may  be  brought  more  nearly  to  the 
nature  of  a  regular  trade,  in  which  not  only  is  a  person's 
whole  capital  with  some  certainty  engaged,  but  an  average 
established,  rendering  it  more  uniform  and  safe.  And 
so  considered,  it  matters  not  to  a  speculator  whether 
prices  fall  or  rise.  When  they  fall  he  is  to  buy,  when  they 
rise,  he  is  to  sell.  His  only  difficulty,  when  they  stand 
still.  Nor  is  this  to  be  confounded  with  wholesale  trade 
strictly  understood,  which  is  a  different  thing,  and  con* 
sists  in  supplying  set  customers  for  a  regular  profit" 

0.  Sacoeasfnl  Speculators  and  Merchants  Most  Be  Sto* 
dents  of  Social  Science^ — ^"Without  knowing  it,"  says  the 
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•mlnent  leientist*  Herbert  Spencer,  "men  who  loolT'at 
the  state  of  the  money-market,  glance  over  prices  current, 
discuss  the  probable  crops  of  corn,  cotton*  sugar,  wool, 
silk,  with  the  chances  of  war,  and  from  all  these  data 
decide  on  their  mercantile  operations,  aro  students  of 
social  science;  empirical  and  blundering  students.  It  may 
be,  but  still  students,  who  gain  the  prises  or  are  plucked 
of  their  profits,  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  reach  the 
right  conclusion.  Not  only  the  manufacturer  and  the 
merchant  must  guide  their  transactions  by  calculations  of 
supply  and  demand,  based  on  numerous  facts,  and  tacitly 
recognizing  sundry  general  principles  of  social  action;  but 
even  the  retailer  must  do  the  like;  his  prosperity  Tory 
greatly  depending  upon  the  correctness  of  his  Judgments 
respecting  the  future  rates  of  consumption.  Manifestly, 
all  who  take  part  in  the  entangled  commercial  actlTltieo 
of  a  community  are  virtually  Interested  in  understanding 
the  laws  according  to  which  those  actlTlties  vary.** 

The  correctness  of  Mr.  Spencer's  position  is  forcibly  ll« 
lustrated  in  the  following  extract  from  Tbm  Sdeneo  of 
Business:  "These  truths  drawn  from  a  wide  class  of 
business  facts,  are  of  value  to  each  business  man.  The 
wholesale  dealer,  who  has  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  goods 
bought  at  constantly  increasing  prices,  must  see  to  It 
that,  at  the  turn  of  affairs,  he  is  not  left  with  A  supply 
on  his  hands  for  which  there  is  no  call,  and  on  which  ho 
will  be  obliged  to  sacrifice.  The  retail  dealer  who  in* 
vests  his  savings  in  a  store,  and  stocks  it  with  such  arti* 
des  as  the  laborers  need,  must,  if  he  lives  in  a  town  whose 
principal  industry  is  the  iron  trade,  time  his  affairs  to 
the  fiuctuations  of  the  business.  The  speculator  who.  In 
the  assurance  bom  of  ignorance,  endeavors  to  bull  the 
stock  market  during  the  years  of  depression,  will  see  his 
profits  melt  slowly  away;  and  even  a  rising  market,  the 
wise  must  remember,  will  not  last  forever.  The  manu* 
facturer  must  intelligently  foresee  the  trend  of  future 
events,  or  suffer  the  consequences  of  his  ignorance.  The 
clerk,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor  and  even  the  clergyman, 
are  affected,  both  in  their  salaries  and  their  fees,  by  the 
course  of  the  businsss  world." 
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BUSINESS  ABBBEVIATDOn 


AcdL  •••«.«•  •••Account 

AMa*  •  % AdTertising. 

Aw^  •• Afieement. 

A^ AceQt. 

Awl  •••« .Amount. 

Aft. Artide. 

B.QtBk BAnk. 

BaL»^ Balance. 

BbL...., Bairel. 

B.B BlU-bookor 

Bank-book. 

B.  Bx. Bill  of  Exchange. 

B,P.otBittaPay,  Bills  Payable. 

B.R.citB(U8Rec,  Bills  Receivable. 

Bc^t Bought. 

Buth BusfieL 

C  or  CI. Cent. 

Cash. Cashier. 

C,B Cash  Book. 

Cer, Certificate. 

Chgd Chaiged. 

Ct .Check 

Co. .Company. 

C.O.D Collect  on  DellTery. 

Cmn. Commission 

€Um.Qt Canst  ..Consignment. 

Cr, Credifor. 

CwL Hundred  weight. 

D.B, Day  Book. 

M}ep.  B Deposit  Book. 

M>tC Draft. 

Mab, Discount. 

J>o.  aide (Ditto)  The  same. 

Itas Dozen. 

J>r. Debtor. 

I>s.  ortfs Days. 

00. Each. 

JV.  17. Errors  excepted. 

B.AO.B EiTors  and  omis- 
sions excepted. 

JRsr.  or  Bxeh,  . .  .Exchange. 

JSxp. Expense. 

tav  ,... Favor. 

7.B.  B, Foreign  Bill  of 

Exchange. 

fcr'd. Forward. 

Ft,  at  ft Foot  or  Feet. 

CaL Gallon. 

Quar Guarantee. 

Hdkf Handkerchief. 

Hkd, Hogshead. 

Hund, Hundred. 

f.  or  /n« Invoice. 

i.  B- Invoice  Book. 

ina, .  • Insurance. 

fust. (Instant)  The  pi 

ent  month« 
«..lQiolTeiicy. 


/nvC  ....•••.  .InTsntflfX. 
/.  or  Jour, .  . . .  JoumaL 

/  P, Journal 

L.B Letter 

liba Pounds. 

L.F. Ledger  FloUo. 

Mdoe Merchandise. 

Memo,  or  mem. Memorandum 

Mol8 Molasnoti. 

Nat Nattonal. 

N,B (NoU    Bene) 

Notice. 
Net Without  deduo- 

tion. 

0,1.  B Outward  Invoice 

P,atp Page.  [Book. 

PayL Payment 

PdH. PaW. 

Pkg. Package. 

Per  atpr By  the. 

per  CL (Per  centum)  By  tiM 

hundred. 

P.  Ah Profit  and  Loss. 

Pr, Pair. 

Pretiu PmolunL 

prox, (Proximo)  The  next 

month. 

Pe Piece  or  Pieces. 

P.C.B Petty  Cash  Book. 

Reed Received. 

R.R Railroad. 

S.B, Sales  Book. 

S.8. Steamship. 

ShipL Shipment. 

SLDfL Sight  Draft 

8tg. Sterling. 

Sunde Sundri^. 

Tr.atTrana  ..Transaction. 

uU. (Ultimo)     The  last 

montlL 
viz. (Videlicet)    To  wlt> 

namely. 

vs. (Versus)  Against. 

Yda. Yards. 

S Dollar. 

f Cents. 

£ Pounds  Sterling; 

d Pence. 

At«  er  to. 

Percent. 

Account. 

(Ditto)  Thawuam, 

n Number. 

y Check  Mark. 

V One  and  1  fourth. 

V One  and  2  fourtlML 

!• One  and  3  fourthib 

inL... lAteMsk 


TRUSTS  AND  MONOPOLIES 


THE  8HSBMAN  ANTZ-TBUST  LAW 

Sections  1  and  2  of  the  anti-trust  law  approved  July  2^ 
1890,  and  commonly  called  the  ''Sherman  law/'  forbid  com- 
binations and  monopolies  in  undue  restraint  of  interstate  or 
foreign  trade  and  prescribes  punishment  by  fine  or  impris- 
onment or  both  for  any  violation  thereof.  What  constitutes 
an  undue  restraint  of  trade  is  a  mooted  question. 

Zllif  al  Oombination  in  Restraint  of  Trade  Defined*— In 
the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  The  International  Harvester 
Co.,  decided  in  favor  of  the  Government  by  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  in  Minnesota,  August  12, 1914,  it  was  held  that  "there 
is  no  limit  under  the  American  law  to  which  a  business  may 
not  independently  grow,  and  even  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  businesses  if  it  does  not  unreasonably  restrain  trade, 
is  not  illegal;  but  It  is  the  combination  which  unreasonably 
restrains  trade  that  is  illegal.'' 

Tbe  Trails  which  dominate  the  business  world  of  to-day  ait 
(he  legitiniate  deaoendants  of  the  old  English  monopolies. 

Defhritian^— The  old  time  monqpoliea  were  grants  by  the  oiown 
securing  to  one  or  more  persons  an  exclusive  right  to  carry  on 
some  particular  branch  of  trade  or  manufacture,  while  the 
modem  trustB  are  organijBations  formed  by  the  combination  of 
competing  firms,  which,  independently  of  any  grant  of  a  sover- 
eign or  State,  exert  the  right  and  power  of  controlling  the  entire 
business  of  the  particular  branch  of  trade  or  manufacture  in 
which  they  are  engaged. 

Bbtory. — In  the  sixteenth  century  the  people  of  England  com< 
plained  of  the  extortions  of  the  monopolies  which  had  beev 
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gnuMd  hf  the  oiown  and  the  whole  qystem  was  ettaoked  la 
Farliameiii  In  1697.  No  restraining  law  was  pawiwl,  beoanae  of 
tfie  penooal  solicitation  of  the  qneen,  but  in  1801  Parliament 
took  up  the  subjeot  and  a  list  of  the  most  objectionable 
monopolies  was  read  in  the  House  of  Commonsi  One  member 
of  that  bodj  cansed  a  sensation  at  the  time  bj  asking.  **!• 
not  bread  among  the  nmnberf  * 

In  1688  the  so-called  statote  of  monopolies  was  passed,  which 
proTided  that  all  monopolies  shoold  be  iUegal,  except  soch  ss 
might  be  granted  hf  Parliament^  the  onlf  eKoeptions  being  the 
control  of  new  mannfaotores  and  inventions.  For  a  time  this 
law  put  an  end  to  the  formation  at  monopolieSi  which  have  now 
become  common  under  the  name  of  ''trusts**  in  nearij  every 

cirOiaed  country  of  the  worUL 

• 

Snfl^ish  Crusts.— In  Rngland,  despite  the  industrial  snergy  off 
the  country  and  its  extensive  oommercsb  the  trust  qrstem  has 
not  made  the  advance  it  bas  in  some  other  countries  in  Europe 
er  in  America* 

German  Tmstsr^Durlng  the  forty-six  years  between  the 
German  war  on  BVance  in  1871  and  the  Qerman  assault  upon 
the  world  in  1914»  imperial  policy,  working  steadily,  trans- 
formed Oermany  from  an  agricultural  into  an  industrial  and 
oommercial  nation,  and  by  commercial  means  spread  her 
propaganda  everywhere.  This  was  accomplished  largely  by 
consolidating  industries  in  groups  apparently  similar  to 
What  in  other  nations  are  known  as  trusts.  But  the  German 
trusts  were  financed  by  the  imperial  government  instead  of 
by  private  or  corporate  means.  Between  the  propaganda 
which  spuriously  set  up  Germany's  claim  to  absolute  mastery 
of  many  industrial  arts,  and  the  government's  indiiference  to 
profit  or  loss  in  competing  with  other  nations,  these  Qerman 
trusts  had  advanced  the  German  military  establishment  by 
1914  to  a  point  where  it  was  ready  to  make  war.  The  war 
destroyed  the  German  trusts. 

Eassian  Tnsts.— In  Bussia,  whils  the  courts  do  net  rsoogniae 
the  formation  of  trusts  as  legal,  strong  industrial  organisations 
control  many  of  the  commodities.  Iron,  brandy,  sugar,  pslro* 
leum  and  a  vast  number  of  other  products  ars  in  the  hands  ol 
monopolies  which  oppress  the  people.  Not  only  is  no  resistance 
offered  them  by  the  government,  but  many  of  them  have  been 
organised  under  the  ptotectton  and  with  the  asrir^iaace  of  the 
government. 
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ff!raiieh  Trusts. — Perhaps  in  no  oountry  in  Europe  has  thf 
tknast  system  assumed  the  proportions  it  has  aoquired  in  Franoa 
The  iron  trade,  the  chemical  industries,  the  bottle-glass,  sugar 
refining,  zinc  and  many  other  important  lines  of  industry  av» 
eontrolled  by  trusts,  and  have  been  so  for  many  years. 

American  TruBts.— In  the  United  States  trusts  are  of  oooi* 
paratively  recent  origin,  but  hare  increased  with  such  rapidly 
that  to-day  they  outnumber  those  of  all  other  countries  of  tbt 
world  combined.  In  Moody's  Manual  of  Corporation  SeeurUtm 
it  is  stated  that  there  are  in  this  country  about  880  trusts  or 
great  industrial  combinations,  with  a  total  capital  of  $9, 000,000,* 
000,  and  that  the  railroad  consolidations  would  increase  this  to 
915,000,000,000  of  outstanding  capital 

Besides  these  gigantic  industrial  trusts  there  are  innumerabla 
price-fixing  and  profit-sharing  pools  in  nearly  every  industry  of 
the  country. 

Natural  Monopolies,  such  as  railroads,  street  railways,  gaik 
electric  light,  and  water  companies,  are  not  classed  as  trusts^ 
because  they  are  not  composed  of  naturally  competing  conoem4 
Consolidations  and  price  and  rate-fixing  agreements  In  tbesb 
Industries  exist  in  nearly  every  city  in  the  country. 

Stringent  anti-trust  acts  have  been  adopted  by  the  general 
government  and  most  of  the  States,  but  owing  to  the  restriotioiie 
these  acts  have  experienced  at  the  hands  of  jurists,  most  of  them 
have  practically  become  dead  letters.  The  Amedoan 
having  the  largest  capitals  are  as  follows: 

A  List  of  Fifteen  of  the  Principal  American  Trusts 

Location.  Capital. 

Amalgamated  Copper  Co New  York 158,887,9no 

American  Can  Co NewTork 82.466,600 

American  Sugar Beflnin? Co NewTork 90.000«000 

American  Smelting  A  Refining  Co ....  New  Tork 100«00O.0QO 

American  Tobacco  Oo NewTork 113.000.000 

American  Woollen  Co Boston 68.601,100 

Central  Leather  Go NewTork 69.670.800 

Com  Products  Co NewTork ....79.074.100 

General  Electric  Go Schenectady 65.167.400 

International  Hai\biicer  Co Chicago 140,000,000 

International  Merchant  Marine  Co.. .New  Tork 101,763i70l 

National  Biscuit  Go NewTork 54.140,600 

Pullman  Go Chicago 100,000,000 

Standard  Oil  Go NewTork 98,888.S8S 

U.  8.  steel  Corporation Hoboken 869,598.600 


SAFE  MSTHODS 


PARLIAMENTARY  RULES  AND  USAGES 

Trace  each  motion  to  itji  respective  references  and  you  master  at 
a  fflanee  the  Intricacies  of  parliajnentary  usaeres,  comprising  some 
three  hundred  points  of  order. 

Forms  in  which  questions  may  be  put S.  9.  10.  11.  12.  13.  14. 

Questions  of  precedence  of  questions 1.  2.  3.  4.  6.  6.  7. 

Motion  to  withdraw  a  motion a.  e.  g.  L  m.  n.  pu 

To  take  up  a  question  out  of  Its  proper  order. . .  a.  e.   g.   I.  L  n.   p. 

Motion  to  take  from  the  table a.   e.  g.  k.  L  n.  b. 

Motion  to  suspend  the  rules c.  e.  h.  j.  m.  n.  pt. 

To  substitute  in  the  nature  of  an  amendment . . .  c.  c.   h.   L  m.  n.  p. 
Motion  to  make  subject  a  special  order c.   e.  h.   i.  L   n.  p. 


INDEPENDENCE  HALL,  1776 


(Ib  the  room  to  the  left,  on  entering  ttie  h&Il,  tbc  DccUratlon  of  Indepcndcnoa 


Question  whether  subject  shall  be  discussed ....  a.  e.  g. 

Motion  t^at  committee  do  not  rise a.  e.  g. 

Motion  to  refer  a  question c.  f .  h. 

Motion  to  reconsider  an  undebatable  question.. a.  e.  g. 

Motion  to  reconsider  a  debatable  question c  f.  g. 

Reading    papers a.  e.  g. 

Questions  of  privilege c  e.  h. 

Questions  touching  priority  of  business a.  e.  h. 

Motion  for  previous  question a.   e.  g. 

Motion  to  postpone  indefinitely c.  f.  g. 

Motion  to  postpone  to  a  definite  time d.  e.  h. 

Motion  for  the  orders  of  the  day a.  e.  g. 

Objection  to  consideration  of  question a.   e.  g. 

Motion  to  limit  debate  on  question a.   e.   h. 

Motion  to  lay  on  the  table a.  e.  g. 


L 

L 
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q* 

J. 
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n. 
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J. 
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n. 
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ti»Kt*  tft  emtlnua  »«*kliic  kfter  ludeoorum a.  e.  e.  I.  m.  n.  p. 

UoUoatOMCtend  IIBUU  of  dabUe.  oa  quottlon a.  e.  h.  1.  m.  n.  p. 

Hotton  toeocunit    c.  [.  h.  I.  m.  a.  p. 

Uotlon  toclOM  dabate  on  qutitlon a.  e.  h.  L  L  n.  p. 

Call   to  order i.  e.  k-  1-  m.  ».  q. 

UoUoDtof^pMl  from  Spanker's  declaloii  gnaanlly.c  e.  K-  L  m.  n.  q. 
Motion  touipeal  tromSpaakar'adaa'tfQrffliideoorum.a.  e.  h.  1.  m.  n.  4. 

Motion  to  uncDd  the  nilea c  e.  h.  1.  1.  a.  P> 

UlDtlon  tOBmend  an  Amendment c.  e.  k-  i-  m.  n.  p. 

Motion  to  amend   c.  e.  h.  t.  n.  n.  p. 

Motion  to  determliN  time  to  wUeh  ta  adjourn b.  «;  h.  1.  m.  n.  p. 

Motion  to  adjoom   a.  e.  K' j<  m.  a.  p, 

siCNiss  or  1SB  8IGNEB8  or  thi 

DKClaUATION     or  DBCLARATION     OV 

INUEMtVDENCa  1NDEPENDBNC9 


It  BUntiniiai, 


INI«PBNDtNCB  HAU.,  187G 


A.  QueMlon  UDdebatAble;  eonwtlmes  rematlia  lACltly  B.llowed. 

b.  UttdebAtAble  If  anotber  iiuestloa  is  before  the  as£«mbly. 

e.  Debatable  qoeeUoii. 

d.  UmJted  detiAte  only  on  propriety  of  postponement. 

e.  Doea  not  allow  retermce  to  main  question. 

f.  Open*  the  main  queation  to  debate. 

g.  Cannot  be  Amended, 
b.  Mar  be  ametidad. 

I.  Can  be  reoonaldered. 

).  Cannot  be  Tecon«ldere& 

k.  An  aSnnAtlve  vole  on  tlile  question  cannot  be  reconsidered, 

L  Bequlres  two-third  vote,  utilem  special  rules  have  t>cen  enacted. 

m.  Simple  majority  aufllces  to  determine  the  question. 

n.  Motion  must  be  aeconded. 

o.  Doea  not  require  to  be  aeconded. 

p^  Not  In  order  wtaen  Another  hiu  the  Qoor. 

4.  Always  In  order,  tboush  another  may  have  the  Door. 


r 
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fiAFB  MBTHODB 


till 


on  the  xwort  iriMB  nollMr  ba«  tiM  too^  ink 
Umb  bcfon  the  MMnmbly  may  not  be  put  Midib   theaellM 
be  Bade  bf  one  who  Toted  ivtth  the  pnrefllDg  iMe,  and  os  tiM 
nmeday  theortgtaial  Tote  wm  taioeiu 
L  ndnt  the  ttane  to  which  aa  eidloiiriuiwiit  migr  he  nude;  tudGi  tal. 
%  lb  aiUoun  wtthout  ttmitetkm:  aeoond. 
«.  IfotioB  for  the  Orden  of  the  Day;  thhd. 
ii  Motku  to  lay  on  the  table;  fourth. 
&  MoOoo  lor  the  prevtoua  queatkm:  fifth. 
«L  Motloa  10  poatpone  definitely;  alzth. 
7.   Motloo  to  commit;  aeventh. 
9k   Motioa  to  amend;  eishth. 
01   Motion  to  poatpone  Indefinitely;  nhith. 

la  Ob  motion  to  atrike  out  worda,  "Shall  the  wonSaataad  part  of  theaalionf* 

unlem  b  m^forlty  auatahia  the  worda  they  are  stnidc  out. 
€1.  On  moUon  for  pievioua  queatlon  the  form  to  be  obeenred  la;  ""Audi  tkm 

main  queitlon  be  now  putr*    ThJa,  if  carried,  enda  debatOi 
A2.  On  mn  appeal  from  the  chafr'a  dedalon.  "Shall  the  deciaion  be 

aa  the  tulinc  of  the  houser'    The  diair  to  generally  austainad. 
tS>  On  motion  to  Ordera  of  the  Day,  **Will  the  houae  now  pmnead  to 

Orden  of  the  Dayr*    Thia,  If  carried,  aupesaedea  Intervening  ■*^«tr 
•4  When  an  objection  la  raiaed  to  eonaldering  queatlon,  ''Shall  the  tuaallM 

be  conaider3dr'  objection  may  be  mede  hy  any  member  betoi 

haa  commenced,  but  not  aubaequantly. 


GITBICAL  CONTENTS  OF  ROUND  TIMBER. 
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COMBABRCIAL  ARITHMETIC 

The  object  of  the  Idlowiiig  psgiee  ia  to  aet  forth  methods  of 
making  some  of  the  cakulaoona  which  oocur  in  commercial 
arithmetic  with  greater  rapidity  and  ease  than  attend  the 
ordinary  methods  of  making  the  same  ealeolations.  It  is  im- 
possible to  become  proficient  in  arithmetical  computations 
unless  the  fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic  have  been 
fully  mastered,  and  the  more  thorough  this  knowledge  is,  the 
more  serviceable  will  the  following  methods  prove  to  be. 

ADDRION 

Proficiency  in  addition  can  be  acquired  only  by  practice. 
There  are  no  contractions  by  means  of  which  addition  may  be 
performed  with  rapidity  and  ease.  Practice,  and  practice 
only,  will  secure  this  first  requisite  of  the  accountant.  How- 
ever, a  few  practical  suggestions  will  prove  beneficial  to  those 
who  have  acquired  but  little  proficiency  in  addition. 

The  Eesttlt  Keihod  of  Addition 

25  ExplanatioTU^Begixadag  with  the  lower  figure  in  units 

84  column,  name  the  result  only  of  each  successive  addi- 

€»  tion;  thus  4,  8, 14, 16,  25, 29,  S4;  then  carrying  the  8  to 

72  the  next  column  add  8, 8, 17,  86,  82,  88,  46,  48. 

86  To  Proves — ^Add  the  columns  downward.    This  method 

94  lies  in  the  ability  to  see  and  combine  the  result  of  two  or 

64  more  figures  without  stopping  to  add  each  separately. 

484 


The  Chrovp  Method  of  Addition 

4781  J^«p2»iiaeum.— Beginning  at  the  right  add  up- 

121 1  ward,  16,  25,  45;  groupfaig,  6.  4,  8  and  2  for  16: 

597  (20  grouping  6  and  4  for  l6  to  add  16,  making  25;  and 

464 1  grouping  4,  7, 1  and  8  for  20  to  add  25,  making  55^ 

6441  the  result  of  first  column.  Carrying  the  4  tens  to  the 

286  f  10  second  cohmm,  adding  aa  before,  etc. 

860  I  To  Proves— Add  the  eohnans  downward,  grouping 

4221  as  illustrated  above. 

513  I  Note. — ^Practice  in  grouping  will  lead  to  great 

644  f  16  proficiency,  and  after  one  has  oecome  skilled  in  the 

886  j  same,  it  is  advisable  to  skip  about  along  the  column 

in  order  to  select  those  numbers  which  can  be  moat 

5855  conveniently  grouped. 


IM  lAra  inrrHOM 

Boriioiital  Addltioa 

Nmntwn  when  written  in  horizontal  order,  ta  hi  fnirotoeeaai 
#ther  horineas  f ormB,  maj  be  added  without  being  rewritten  im 
vertioal  ooLnmna. 

In  adding  nnmbera  written  horiaontaUy  more  care  ia  reqniait^ 
that  the  unite  ahall  be  of  like  order,  and  great  oertainty  of  oor- 
feotneaa  can  be  had  by  adding  firat  from  left  to  right  and  thas 
from  ri|^t  to  left 

510,  997.  67.  841, 688  a  3,868.    Ana. 

Ihe  group  method  may  be  empk^yed  with  equal  adTantage 
where  numbera  are  written  horiaontally. 

Horisontal  addition  ia  not  often  practiced  with  numbera  ooa- 
toining  more  than  four  or  five  fignrea.  In  adding  doUan  and 
aenta  it  ia  beat  to  omit  the  dollar  aign. 

T 

•  la^  Metheda  for  Adding  Lengthy  flin^  and 

^  Double  Oolumna 

i 

I  Jficjplanaiion.— Begin  at  8  and  add  aa  near  80  aa  poaaibtab 

7  thua  8, 6,  8ea  17.  reject  the  tena  and  place  7  to  the  rightol 
8*  the  laat  figure  added,  aa  in  examples  begin  at  7  and  add 

•  7, 1,4and5aal7,  reject  the  tena,  place  7  to  the  right  of 

8  &beginat6andadd6,7,  8and4Bil9.  Now  adding  the 
—  nguiea  in  the  new  oolumna,  7,  7  and  9a88-f8  tena 
68   re jeoted  Bs  68b    Ana. 

7  Ifa;pl(ifiaMim.--'When  the  oolumna  reach  into  the  hutt> 
9**  dieda.  aa  eaoh  hundred  ia  reached  note  the  amount  oppo- 

8  aite  the  laat  figure  entering  into  ita  aum,  aa  ahown  Im 

9  ezampleb  and  then  begin  to  add  again,  finally  adding 
8     theae  reenlta. 


7  The  beat  method  of  proof  ia  that  uaualty  employod  hy 
9  bnaineaa  men,  Ti&,  beginning  at  the  top  and  adding  dowa 
•     the  column.    If  the  reanlt  ia  like  the  firat  it  may  be  aafelj 


8     aaaumed  to  be  correct,  for  the  mime  error,  if  wiere  ware 
;    «».wa«Jd»otUUW,to«oo«rinth.«r«aort«. 

9 

8 

7 


^ 
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Via  OMl  Serviea  Mtfhod  €l  AddttiflB 

•2,97480  il 

8,M7.84  SB 

8,848.11  as 

8,07&64  47 

7,89409  iO 

9,87491  89 

0,488.18 


4.M7.81  945,609.01 

Begin  at  the  right  and  add  eaoh  oolnnm  iepaiately}  that  the 
tfom  of  the  first  oolumn  equals  81,  the  second  88,  the  third  80^ 
and  so  on,  and  then  add  the  results  as  shown  ahore. 

This  method  is  used  by  civil  serrice  emploTes,  bank  derks^ 
and  others  who  handle  large  sums  of  money.  The  advantaga 
lies  in  the  fsot  that  one's  attention  may  be  called  to  other 
things  and  yet  he  is  never  at  a  loss  to  resome  work  where  he 
left  off* 

HULTIPUOATIOIH 

The  fbOowing  are  contractions  in  moltiplication  of  simple 
nnmbera 

!•  To  multiply  by  10/  100,  eta,  annex  as  many  ciphsfs  to  the 
innltiplicand  as  there  are  in  the  multiplier. 

8.  To  multiply  by  5.  60,  600,  eta,  annex  as  many  oiphens  to 
the  multiplicand  as  there  are  figures  in  the  multiplier  and 
4ivide  the  result  by  8. 

8.  To  multiply  1^  86,  850,  eta,  muU^dy  by  10%  1,000^  eta, 
and  divide  the  result  1^  4 

4  To  multiply  by  any  number  ending  in  9,  multiply  by  the 
aert  higher  number  and  then  subtract  the  multiplicand. 

£Mmi>Ie.— Multiply  88 1^  89:    88  X  40  «  8,880— 88 -t  8^887. 

5.  To  multiply  any  number  of  two  figures  by  tU  write  the 
sum  of  the  two  figures  between  them.J 

^teaiRpIe.— Multiply  45  by  11:    4  +  6ea9,  hence 496.    Ans. 

6.  When  the  sum  of  two  figures  is^lO  or  over,  add  the  1  to  the 
left-hand  figure. 

Eooampie.    Multiply  74  by  11:    7  + 4a  11,  hence 814 

7.  To  square  any  number  of  9*8.  Beginning  at  the  left  write 
9  as  many  times  less  1  as  there  are  9*s  in  the  given  number,  an 
9,  as  many  ciphers  as  9*8  and  1. 

JEbNimpIe.— Square  of  99  a  9.801,  of  999  «b  998.00L 


S68  SAFK  M£THOII8 

TJa*if»iiwi»  Meftlioda  of  MiilliDliflaltaA 

lb  mult^^y  t7  li  dldde  by  8,  oall  it  tens. 

To  maltMr  kx  1  }•  cUvido  ))y  6^  caU  it  tooiu 

To  mult^  bf  8i  dlyide  by  4,  oaU  it  tons. 

To  multip^  bj  8i  divide  by  8»  oaU  it  toiM. 

To  multiply  l^  0),  divide  by  16,  oall  it  Inindxedfr 

To  multiply  by  8].  divide  by  12,  call  it  hondieds. 

To  multiply  by  t%^  divide  by  8,  oall  it  bundreda 

To  multiply  by  ICf,  divide  by  6,  oall  it  hundreds. 

To  multiply  by  95,  divide  by  4^  oall  it  huxidied& 

To  multiply  by  81),  divide  by  89,  oall  it  thousauda 

To  multiply  by  88},  divide  by  8,  oaU  it  hundred& 

lb  multiply  1^  00^  divide  by  2,  oall  it  hundreda 

lb  multiply  by  86},  divide  by  IS,  oaU  it  thousands. 

lb  multiplty  by  88},  divide  by  18,  oall  it  thousanda 

lb  multiply  by  186,  divide  by  8,  oall  it  thousands. 

lb  multiply  by  166},  divide  by  6,  oall  it  thousands. 

To  multiply  by  800,  divide  by  4  oall  it  thousands. 

To  multiply  by  888},  divide  by  8,  oall  it  thousands. 

lb  multiply  by  87},  take  }  of  the  number,  oall  it  hundreds. 

lb  multiply  by  87},  take  }  of  the  number,  oall  it  hundreds. 

To  Multiply  MtD&becs  Boding  with  5 

lb  multiply  two  small  numbers  eaoh  of  which  ends  in  6^  snelb 
as  86  and  78,  tska  the  product  of  the  8  and  7,  ineiease  this  hf 
<sne-half  the  sum  of  these  figures,  and  pieilz  the  result  to  8& 

fhua 

80    OXOadO 

70    7X8»81,81+}(7+8)«86 

8^620 

To  Mtdt^ily  Any  Vonber  Iqr  81|  81,  ^UL*  ete. 

In  multiplying  any  number  l^  21,  or  81,  or  401,  or  any  nun^ 
ber  of  two  figures  where  the  last  is  1,  or  of  three  figures,  wherst 
the  last  two  figures  are  01,  a  good  detil  of  time  can  be  saved  1^ 
abbreviating  the  ordinary  process  as  here  illustrated.  Fdf 
281428  instance,  suppoee  we  have  to  multiply  281428  by  2i. 
4628460  Instead  of  putting  down  281428  with  21  under  it, 
■  then  drawing  a  line,  multiplying  by  1,  then  by  2  or  20, 

4809888     then  adding,  as  is  the  ordinary  custom;  aU  that  ia 
is  simply  to  multiply  l^  the  8,  placing  the  produot 
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figm  to  Um  kft»  and  ih«n  to  add.  Try  this  noethod, 
iMtogU.  51,  9U  M,  901,  8001.  and  001  aa  mnlttpliarg.  Tbexa  la 
•aaTiiig  in  tha  above  aTampU  of  eight  flgoreflL 

To  Miiltlp])7  hj  9i  90^  090.  etc. 

It  la  easier  for  moat  people  to  subtraot  than  to  multiply. 
Instead  of  mnltipljing  by  9,  we  multiply  by  10  and  subtraot  the 
number  from  this  product. 

8750682  X  9  :=  87590820 

8760682 
Product,       «-  78886688 

TV>  multiply  by  99,  add  two  oiphers  and  subtract;  to  ttulUplj 
by  999»  add  three  oij^ers  and  subtract,  etc. 

The  Complement  &ule 

N.  B.— The  "complement'*  of  a  ntmiber  is  a  number  whioh 
when  added  to  it  makes  it  100.  Thus  the  oomplement  of  94  Is 
9,  of  98  ia  2. 

To  find  the  product  of  two  numbers,  as  94  and  98,  for  instance, 

multiply  their  complements  together,  and  for  the  other  two  fl^ 

uies  subtract  across,  either  the  2  from  the  94  or  the  0  from 

theOa 

98  —  2 

94 --6 

9212 

Proof  of  Multiplieation  in  Ten  Seconds 

Here  is  a  simple  proof  ot  multiplication  which  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  old  method  of  casting  out  the  nines.  The  unUcUe  of 
a  number  is  tha  sum  of  its  digits  reduced  to  a  unit.  Note  these 
examples: 

24562»19«10«1 
898469B89»12e8 
400298e28«5 

The  sum  of  the  digits  of  the  first  number  is  19;  these  digits 

added  equal  10,  and  these  added  equal  1.    Note  the  following 

tiample  in  multiplication : 

252  =  9)^5-  ^jv 

262 
604 
766 
80892B27a9 


r 


860  AAFB  METHODS 

The  imi^oto  of  the  mulfi^Uer  Is  0  and  the  tinitole  of  themulftt- 
plioand  is  6;  6  times  0  equals  54  and  the  imltofe  of  54  is  H 
Now  the  vadtaXe  of  the  product  is  found  to  be  0  also^  which  ls» 
proof  of  the  oorrectnesB  of  the  work.    Note  this  ezam{te: 

28704 
45588 
80808 
82704 
26811874»88«5 

It  is  not  necessary  to  write  down  as  many  figures  as  aie  wil^ 
len  aboYa  The  vnitate  of  each  number  can  easily  be  fiouii4 
mentally. 

ssaswU  sKuBtDocaDflo 

When  the  unit  figures  added  equal  ten*  and  the  tens  are  alik% 
multiply  the  units  and  set  down  the  rssnltt  add  one  to  etthsa 
numbers,  in  ten's  phuM^  and  multip^  by  the  other,  and  yon 
hare  the  product. 
To  multiply  any  number  by  08|»  add  8  ciphers  and  diTide  by  U. 

««  C»  <«  U  «T    lAAl        "8  *  **  "  8L 

M  «(  (C  •«  «<         4Ai'       •«       A  U  i€  l«  M       A 

The  three  ciphers  Increase  the  number  to  "be  multiplied  one 
thousand  times,  or  two  ciphers  one  hundred  tlmes^  and  dMdlBg 
It  by  the  number  of  times  the  mult^^ier  ia  cootaiafli  in  lOOer 
HoOOO  gifes  the  product 


GOHUEBcuL  ARrnniKnc 


VBM  nW  JIUUUVUOAXIOV  TASU 


jBituAiiiAAaftaftaia&aaffift 

irtt&AA3rJ.AflftafeaffiaA;aaa;!; 

mtitAAAAAaaaaaa^.'iJi.gaaA 

,23tMAAA&Att&ftftaatta..f.&aa&a 

jJtMAAAAAAaaaaaaJsaaaa&aaa 

as  tuAAAAAaaaaaaaaajsaaaaaa 


BATB  UKTBODS 

To  Multiply  liixed  Hmnben 

*iiik«»L  Holliply  41m  wboto  nombon  toflwOiAr. 

2l  Multiply  the  upper  whole  number  by  the  lower  fraotfoOt 

8.  Multiply  the  lower  whole  nmnber  by  the  upper  fraction. 

4  Multiply  the  fractions  together. 

i.  Add  tne  four  prodaoti. 

JbMNi«)fo.-»Mttltiply  12i  by  8i.  M 

1.  Whole ttombenmaltiplled ••• M 

a  Multiply  la  by  I , » 

a  MultiplySbyf ] 51 

4.  Multiply!  by  i»^DI  or i 

Add  results • 110| 

To  Multiply  Two  ItaDbeni  EKftng  the  Same  FraetioDS 

Bufe.— 1.  Multiply  the  whole  numbers  together.  Of 

5.  Add  the  two  numben  together  and  multiply  this       6| 
sum  by  either  one  of  the  fractions.  — 

a  Multiply  the  two  teotions  togelben  54 

4.  Add  the  results.  lOg 

HI 

li^tuiiiglMethode  of  BMtien 

To  divide  by  th  remove  pohit  one  place  lo  left,  multiply  by  a 
To  divide  by  2*.  remove  point  one  place  to  left,  multiply  by  a 
To  divide  by  8|,  remove  point  one  place  to  left,  multiply  by  a 
To  divide  by  8},  remove  point  two  places  to  left  multmlj 
1^12. 
To  divide  fay  18),  remove  point  two  places  to  left  mult^ 

To  divide  fay  16§.  remove  point  two  places  to  left  multiply 

To  divide  l^  Sa  remove  point  two  places  to  left  multiply 
by  4. 

To  divide  fay  88).  remove  point  two  places  to  left,  mnltiip^ 
bja 

^  T6  divide  by  50,  remove  point  two  places  to  left  multlpij 
by  a 

To  divide  fay  185,  remove  point  three  placm  to  left  mnMily 

by  a 

To  divide  fay  810,  remove  point  three  pincm  to  left  multiply 
kyA 

To  divide  fay  888),  remove  point  thiee  places  to  left  BraMp^ 

lya 


COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC  363 

T^BMBOf  IHfisllilllty 

Any  number  is  divisible  by  2  wfcten  the  last  figure  is  even ;  divisible 
by  4  when  the  last  two  figures  are  divisible -oy-  4;  diviaible  by  5 
when  the  last  figure  is  0  or  5;  divisible  by  3  whea  the  sum  of  its 
figures  is  di^sible  by  3;  divisible  by  9  when  the  sum  of  its  fitgures 
is  divisible  by  9. 

The  product  of  any  three  consecutive  numbers  is  divisible  by  6; 
the  product  of  any  four  consecntivs  numbers  is  divisible  by  24« 


MULTIFLIGATTON  AMD  DIYISfON  GOMBINBD 

When  it  becomes  mcessary  to  multiply  two  or  mors  nambers 
together,  and  divide  bv  a  third,  or  by  a  product  of  a  third  and 

fourth,  it  must  be  UteraUy  done  if  the  numbers  are  prime. 

For  example:  Multiply  19  by  13  and  divide  that  product  by  7. 

Tlus  must  be  done  at  full  length,  because  the  numbers  are  frime; 
and  in  aU  such  cases  there  wiU  result  a  fradiinu 

But  in  adual  business  the  problems  are  o/nms/  all  reduoeable 
bv  short  operations;  as  the  price  of  artideau  or  amount  called  for, 
always  corresponds  with  some  alicuot  part  oi  our  scale  of  computa- 
tion. And  when  two  or  more  of  the  numbers  are  composite  numbers, 
the  work  can  always  be  contracted. 

Example^Mu\tlp\y  375  by  7,  and  divide  that  product  by  21. 
To  obtain  the  answer,  it  is  sufficient  to  divide  375  by  3,  which 
gives  125. 

The  7  divides  the  21,  and  the' factor  3  remuns  for  a  divisor. 
Here  it  becomes  necessary  to  lay  down  a  ^n  of  operation. 

Draw  a  perpendicular  line  and  place  all  numbers  that  are  to  be 
multiplied  together  under  each  otner,  on  the  right-hand  side  and 
alt  numbers  that  are  divisors  under  each  other,  on  the  left-band  side. 


Multiply  140  by  3d^  and  divide  that  pioduct  by  84.  We  place 
the  nusobers  thus: 

«1'S 

We  may  cast  out  equal  factors  from  each  side  of  the  line  without 
affecting  the  result.  In  this  case  12  will  divide  84  and  36  then  the 
numbers  will  stand  thus: 

But  7  divides  140^  and  gives  20»  wMdit  multiplied  by  3,  gives  60 
for  the  result. 


164  SAVB  lOETHODS 

Multiply  4788  bj  80,  and  divide  that  piodaci  fay  IS. 

^-14788 

Tbrea  times  4788  laiist  be  the  lesolt- 

Unltiply  80  by  9.  that  piodiiot  by  dl,  ud  divide  the  whole  «y 

the  predaot  of  80  X  6  X 14. 

801   99^ 

6     9 
2»    »8 

In  theaboire  divide  80  and  80  by  80.  and  14  and  91  by  7,  and 
those  immberB  will  stand  oanoeled  as  aboTOb  with  8  and  4,  9 
and  8,  at  their  sides. 

Now,  the  pcodnot  8  X  8  X  9,  on  Uie  divisor  slda  is  equal  to  4 
times  9  on  the  other^  and  ttie  femaining  8  is  the  lesalt 


The  radinooal  of  annmberisa  nnit  divided  by  the  nnmber. 
The  leeiprooal  of  a  fraction  is  the  fraction  inverted.  Toiednot 
two  or  more  fractions  to  a  common  denominatort  multiply  all 
the  denominators  except  its  own  for  a  new  numerator  and 
multiply  all  the  denominators  together  for  a  common  denomi* 
•ator 

ADDITION  OF  FRAOnONB 

If  the  fractions  have  not  a  common  denominator,  reduce  then 

to  a  common  denominator,  then  add  the  numerators  and  plaos 

the  sum  over  the  common  denominator. 

9    8    9     40+46+94     109      49 
Add      I     |i 


8    4    5  80  80 

Here  8x4X0  or  80  is  the  common  denominatot^ 

BUBTBAOnON  OF  FRAOnONB 

Beduce  the  fractions  to  a  common  denominator,  snbtraot  th* 
numerators  and  place  their  difference  over  the  commop 
denominator.  Snbtraot  }  from  f.  Here  the  common  denomi* 
nator  is  8  x  4  « 19,  and  the  difference  of  the  numerators  1,  henoe 
^  is  the  answer 

MULTIFUOATION  OF  FEAOnONB 

Multiply  the  numeratOTB  for  a  new  numerator  and  the  denom 
tnaton  for  a  new  denominator. 

Multiply iXi«A«itheanswer.    8x4istlienew 
tsater,  and  9  X  8  is  the  new  numeratoCt 


COMMERCIAL  ARITHMEnC  865 


DIVISION  OF  FBACnONS 


bivert  the  terms  of  the  divisor  and  proceed  as  in  nmltipli* 
cation* 

Inverting  the  divisor  tells  how  manv  times  the  divisor  is 
contained  in  one.  as  %  inverted  eqaab  4/8,  tiie  number  of 
times  %  is  oontamed  in  1. 


RULES  AND  EXAMPLES  FOR  VARIOUS 
BUSINESS  OPERATIONS 


Such  As:   Commission,  Discounts,  Pbobit  and  Loss, 
Taxes,  Insurance,  Partial  Payments,  Era 

OOMIGSSZOH 

To  Vind  the  Commission,  the  Cost  or  Selling  Prise  and 
Per  Oent  of  Commission  Being  Oiven 

i?tife.—- Multiply  the  cost  or  selling  price  by  the  rate  per 
cent  of  commission. 

Example, — ^How  much  commission  will  be  due  an  agent  wbo 
buys  19,000  worth  of  coal  on  a  commission  of  6  per  cent? 

OPERATION 

99,000=Inve8tment  or  base. 
.06c=Percent  of  commission* 


$450.00=Ck)mmi8sion  or  percentage. 

Explanation^ — Since  the  rate  of  commission  is  5  per  cent, 
the  whole  commission  due  the  agent  will  be  5  per  cent  of  the 
investment,  ^,000,  or  M^O. 

To  Find  the  Investment  or  Oross  Sales,  the  Commission 
and  Per  Cent  of  Commission  Being  Oiven 

Rule. — ^Divide  the  commission  by  the  rate  per  cent  of  com- 
mission* 

Example. — ^If  an  agent's  rate  of  commission  is  8  per  cent, 
what  value  of  goods  must  he  sell  to  earn  a  commission  of  |757 


8%=.03 


Com. 
$76.00 

$2,500 


BxplanatunLr^Since  the  agent's  commission  is  8  per  centy 
ke  earns  8  cents  by  selling  |1  worth  of  goods;  the  value  of  the 


866  AAFS  METHOBS 

goodg  8old,  therefore,  mvet  be  ee  many  times  $1  as  8  oents  la 
eoBUdMd  tiBMitam  wUdli  la^QOOttaaea,  and 8,000  tioMs  U 
is  18,000. 

Te  find  the  InveitBMttt  and  Oesmistloil  Hhm  Both  iff 
Included  in  a  Renittanoe  by  the  Principal 

JM^...DiTide  tha  leiaittanoe  hy  1  plus  the  rate  par  oeat  ^ 
eommission. 

Example^^t  |t>000  la aaat  to %flijfaeQaa  a«ent  for  the  par 
ohase  of  salt,  how  much  will  he  invest,  his  rate  of  oommissioa 
being  0  per  eeotf 

OmULTION 

11.00  B  Investment  $1.0g)$l,050 

^OOaCommlarioiu  11.000.  Sam  invesled 

•1.06  ea  Aotoal  Qoet  te  priaolpal  of  eaioh  in  salt. 

doUar  inyeatad  by  afiw^ 
EoBpilanatUm.'^Foe  each  doUar  inveeted  the  priaolpal  aappUes 
the  doUar  invested  and  0  oenta  for  the  agent's  servioes.  therefore 
the  aiant  wiU  invest  only  m  inanj  dinars  in  salt  as  O  phis  6 
oentB»  or  $1.06,  is  oontained  timea  in  $1,060,  or  1,000  times,  henoe 
the  investment  $1,000. 


Biscoont  ia  tha  aQowaBsa  madt  tem  tha  anennt  of  a  debt,  a 
BOta^  or  other  obligation,  or  a  dedaotion  from  the  prioe  of  foods 

lor  payment  bafora  tt  is  dui. 

Thide  Discount  is  the  allowanoe  made  by  aanutaotttreia  and 
marohants  upon  their  fixed  or  list  prices. 

When  there  is  moce  than  one  trade  discount  they  are  known 
as  diseoimi  series. 

TnA^  disoovnt  Is  computed  hy  the  rules  of  peroentaft  en  the 
market  price  as  a  base.  When  a  series  of  discounts  is  allowed, 
the  first  only  is  ae  eenipated,aad  )n  every  subsequscit  discount 
the  remainder  after  each  preoedlng  discount  is  regarded  as  ths 


To  nnd  the  Selling  Mea»  the  List  Price  and  Discount 

Beries  Being  Given 

Apomplf,— Tlia  Hstjvte^of  acani^gttilKN^whaliBtbtoeft 
illing  price,  tf  adisoountof  40pereentlsallowedt 


GOMWBIICUL  ARITHMETIC 


CVMM^JHW 


.40  ea  Per  06Qt  of  dlaootmi  lOawDiMOttnl 

Euptaaiaiiano^''JSbm  lh#  diwcmBt  is  40  per  Mot  and  Ite  Uil 
filasOTbttM  ktMMK  ilie diaeeunt to  be dedueted  will  bedOper 
tent,  or  nOO.    The  net  price  wiU  be  $250 ->  1100  at  IlINK 

AveDiMeuil 

Ttoe  Dtoeoimt  is  the  difference  between  the  fo09  ot  <^  dftbA  due 
«l  %  fotim  tbne  Mid  tie  prwent  worth. 

TUyiMWtW«rt>oC»dob»pig»b>ee»»fqtwettaewlttogl 
telifeit  it  tli  mdM  not*!  iMmoe  le  amoh  •  eimi  ea  being  put  at 
dmple  Interest  at  the  legal  rate  will  amonnt  to  the  gifeu  debt 
when  ft  beoomeB  due. 

Tie  nnd  the  Present  Winrth  and  Ttne  Biseonnt 

JBooampU^^nofi  the  present  worth  and  true  discount  of  a 
tor  WLdl  dae  S  yean  8  neotha  hMo%  at  0  per  eent  per 


onounoR 

I   .186«iInterQBtcn91  totjfin  8iaa  atOperoent 

1185HiAaieiiml 
871.68  •«- 1 185  n  1768^  present  wortb. 

VUI^  «-tI«»wi|108.Cteiiedi«QOvn«. 

Afdaa«ilni>«-JIlia  aiaowat  af  the  debt  at  tht  e^ 
■lODttMi  Ii|8lt8&and  sbieatl  won]d  In  that  time  at  8  par  oanft 
awannt  t^  tl  lU  tha  preeaat  worth  moat  be  aa  many  timea  ft 
aa  I1.I86 fa  oealsined  ttmailn  8811.88.  «r|7a8.  II  the  laeato 
881188  and  tte  prssant  worth  is  (h4t  8788^  the  trna  dlsooanl  «01 
be  887t88  mlnns  8768,  or  8l08.6a 

M^^mUwHt  the  amoimt  of  the  debt  at  its  matnii^  bgr  oaa 
deOir  ptaa  Hi  Intarsst  lor  the  gi^en  tine  and  rata  aad  tha 
^notient  win  be  the  present  worth,  finbtraet  the  pveasnl  nwth 
fhpm  tbo^amomt  and  the  remainder  will  bethotmedlsQOailti 

lagk  MMOont 

BsnkXMsaennt  tsadsduetioA  from  the sma  daei^oiia 
#able  paper  at  Its  matnri^^  the  essbtng  e»  biqdaf  gl 
paper  before  It  becomes  dne. 


868  SAFE  IfETHOOB 

The  diaoouwt  ma/  be  »  fij^d  sum,  but  if  nmmXtj  the  Intenrt  aft 
the  legal  late  taken  in  advanoe^  Ba$ik  dUeouni  is  utually  reek- 
nned  on  a  basis  of  860  days  a  year* 

The  time  in  bank  discount  is  always  the  number  of  days  fkom 
the  date  of  dlsoonnting  to  the  date  of  maturity. 

The  term  of  diecount  is  the  time  the  note  has  to  ran  allss 
being  discounted. 

Notes  containing  an  interest  olause  will  bear  interest  fkom 
date  to  maturity  unless  other  time  be  speoiiled. 

If on-Xnterest  Bearing  Notes  become  interest  bearing  if  not 
paid  at  maturity. 

The  maiurUy  of  a  note  or  draft  is  indicated  by  using  a  short 
vertiosl  line  with  the  date  on  whioh  the  note  or  draft  is  nomi- 
nally due  on  the  left  and  the  date  of  matority  on  the  ri|^; 
thus,  Not.  21—81 

To  Find  the  Discount  sod  Proceeds,  the  Vaoo  ef  a  Voli» 

Time  and  Bate  Per  Oent  ol  Diseoimt  Being  Qlvstt 

fSsonipIe.— Find  the  bank  discount  and  proceeds  of  a  note  fsi 
fOSOdue  in  68  ^ysjit  6  per  cent. 

opmuTioir 

t680.00  MBS  I^oei 

6.08  a  Discount  for  68  dafSL 
1678.01-*^ 


fhspttmoiion.— The  bank  discount  of  anote being  ftsinteteei 
for  the  time  plus  grace  and  the  proceeds  being  the  fsoe  of  a  note 
minus  the  bank  discounti  H  is  only  neossMury  to  oon^Nite  the 
interest  on  the  fBoe  for  the  full  time  to  obtain  the  disooont  and 
to  subtract  such  discount  from  the  fsoe  to  find  the  prooeeds; 
thus,  16.00  being  the  discount,  $880  minus  16.00  equals  fSTaoi 
proceeds. 

Jgiite.'"€ompute  the  intsfcst  for  the  time  and  rste  for  the  bank 
discounti  and  subtrsot  this  bank  ^<f<*<»^^"^  Ikoni  the  face  of  the 
note  to  find  the  proceeds. 

To  Find  the  Fae^  of  a  Vote,  the  Proceeds,  Time  and  Bale 

Per  Oent  of  Discount  Being  Qtren 

.fitoflip^s.— What  must  be  the  fsoe  of  a  note,  payiibis  in  00 
days,  that  when  discounted  at  •  per  cent  the  proceeds  may  be 
8PnK.01T 


CX>MMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC 
OPEBATION 

$1.00  CS9  Face  of  note  of  tl. 
.0105  =a  Disoount  of  note  of  ll* 
.0895  =5  Proceeds  of  note  of  $1. 
$578.91  H-  .9895  =  $580  face  required. 

ExpianatUm.^lt  the  discount  of  $1  at  6  per  cent  for  $8  difi 
is  $.0105,  the  proceeds  of  $1  of  the  note  would  he  $1  oiinus  $.0105^ 
or  $.9895,  and  if  .the  proceeds  of  $1  are  $$.9895  it  would  requlM 
as  many  dollars  face  of  note  to  give  $578.91  as  $.9895  are  con- 
tained times  in  $578.91,  or  S580. 

Ai^e.— Divide  the  proceeds  of  a  note  by  the  proeeeds  of  oii# 
dollar  for  the  given  rate  and  time. 

ntORT  AMD  L068 

Ptoftt  and  Loss  treats  of  gains  or  losses  in  hnsinees  ttansa* 
tiobs. 

The  gross  etfuU  cost  of  an  article  is  its  first  cost  increased  bf 
all  outlays  incident  to  its  purchase  and  holding  to  date  of  sale^ 

The  Het  SeUng  Price  is  the  gross  selling  prioe^  less  a])  ohancee 
Incident  to  its  aala 

To  Tlnd  the  Profit  and  Loss,  the  Oost  and  Bate  Being  QI?aiL 

EacampU.'^Axi  agent  paid  $95  for  a  reaper  and  sold  it  at  a 
i]Hroflt  of  IS^per  cent    What  was  his  gain? 

OPEBATION 

$95.00  SB  Cost. 

.18  es  Per  cent  of  gain. 
$17. 10  s  Gain. 

JBSepIanafion.— Since  the  agent  gained  18  per  cent  or  18  oenti 
«ii  $1,  on  the  $96  of  cost  he  would  gain  95  times  $.18^  or  $17.10. 
Bii2e.^Multiply  the  oost  by  the  rate. 

To  Vlnd  the  Oost.  the  Gain  or  Loss  and  the  Bate  of  Qain 

or  Loss  Being  Given 

Biila— -Divide  the  gain  or  loss  by  the  per  cent  of  gain  or  loss 

To  find  the  Bate  of  Profit  or  Loss,  the  Oost  and  the  Piofll 

or  Loss  Being  Given 

lhi2e.-*Divide  the  profit  or  loss  by  the  oost 

To  nnd  the  Cost,  the  BeUng  Price  and  the  Bate  Per  Oenl 

of  Profit  or  Loss  Being  Given 

Btiles.— Divide  the  selling  price  by  1  plus  the  rate  of  gal& 
Divide  the  selling  price  \fj  \  minua  the  rate  of  loss. 
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TAXES 

Vo  Had  a  Proptrty  Tax 

ExampU.'^Tlm  rate  of  taxation  in  the  dty  ef  Des  Moinei^ 
lowai  is  1%.  What  amount  of  tax  muat  a  person  payi  whose 
personal  property  is  valued  at  ¥17|600,  and  who  owns  real 
estate  auessed  at  924,900? 

117,500 
24,000 


$42,400  X. 01%  n  1749. 
Explanation, — Since  his  total  valuation  was  942,400,  and  the 
rate  of  taxation  1%  per  cent,  bia  tax  would  be  1%  per  cent  of 
142,400,  or  |742. 

JM0.-^MuItiply  the  total  assessed  value  by  the  rate  per  cent 
of  taxation. 

ZN8U1IAN0E 
To  Find  the  Oost  of  Insurance 

XSvomi^ts*— The  stock  in  a  store  is  insured  for  $760,  What 
Is  the  cost  of  insurance  for  one  year  at  1%  per  cent  premium 
tf  11^5  is  charged  f6r  the  policy? 

OPERATION 

|T60r=  Amount  insured. 
.016  =  Per  cent  of  premium, 
911.25  =3  Premium. 

1.25  =3  Cost  of  policy. 
912.50  =3  Full  cost  of  insurance. 
ExpUmaMfinj^^lnce  the  amount  insured  is  the  baae|  and 
the  per  cent  of  premium  the  rate,  if  the  amount  is  mumplied 
by  the  rate  the  product,  911*25,  will  be  the  premium;  addUig 
91^5,  eest  ef  peUey  =s  912.50,  the  full  cost 

Sufau-^Multiply  the  amount  of  insurance  by  the  rate  per 
cent  of  premium,  and  add  extra  charges,  if  any* 


To  find  the  Aaeii&l  Insured,  the  Vtemliim  and  9m  Oent 

ef  Premium  Being  Oiven 

Rule. — ^From  the  foil  cost  of  insurance  subtract  the  extra 
ehargest  ii  «ny|  divide  the  remainder  by  the  per  cent  of  pre- 
mium, and  ^  sitt«ti^t  wiU  be  the  taee  o(  the  policy. 
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INTEREST 

Leg^l  Folata  GooccmlaA  IntWMt 

1.  Intwe^t  is  money  poli  for  the  use  of  money.  It  ooe  bor- 
rows money  promising  to  repay  it  with  an  additional  amoimtt  the 
sum  borrowed  is  called  the  ffincipal,  the  additional  amount  ^ 
ter$st.  It  is  usuallv  stated  as  so  much  per  cent.,  I.  e.,  ao  anaay 
dollars  of  interest  lor  every  hundred  doUars  of  principal. 

2.  When  Allowed. — Interest  is  al?owed  (1)  when  It  is  expressly 
contracted  for,  (2)  when  such  an  agreement  la  Implied,  (S)  when  a 
debt  has  become  due  but  remains  unpaid* 

The  most  common  instance  in  the  ifst  dasa  la  wharo  QIOMp  Is 
borrowed.    The  debtor  usually  expressly  agrsea  to  pay  tha  debt 

and  interest. 

The  second  dasa  is  where  monev  la  borrowed  and  the  afreenent 
to  pay  interest  is  implied  from  the  nature  of  the  buiineee  or  th* 
usinl  custom. 

The  third  dasa  relates  to  the  intereit  aecruing  after  the  debt 
beoomea  due,  and  It  ia  a  general  rule  that  one  who  iaOa  t»  pay 
money  due  must  also  pay  intereat  upon  it  up  to  the  time  he  doenpay. 

3.  Usury. — Many  of  the  States  forbid  anjf  one  to  dve  or  re- 
ceive more  than  a  stated  rate  of  interest.  This  rate  diners  in  the 
different  States,  varyine  from  6  to  H  per  cent  The  taking  of  a 
higher  rate  than  that  allowed  by  the  law  is  usury;  thus  usmy  is 
unlawful  interest 

4.  Le^  Rate* — Every  State  has  established  a  certain  rate 
which  shall  be  the  rate  of  interest  in  all  those  cases  where  the  parties 
have  not  fixed  their  own  rate«  Thia  ia  called  the  hgfU  ralSb  and  in 
most  States  it  is  6  per  cent  per  annum.  See  Inkffsi  IaM  and 
StahUes  ofldmiaiion. 

A  promise  to  "pay  $100  and  inters"  means  interest  at  the  legal 
rate  of  the  State  in  which  the  payment  is  to  be  made. 

5.  Penalty  of  Usurj.— ^me  penalty  Is  IniNeted  upon  the  one 
who  takes  usury.  I*  Om  upon  the  lendnr,  not  upon  the  borrower. 
It  varies  in  the  different  States,  but  is  usually  one  of  three  kinds: 
(1)  the  forfeiture  of  the  usurious  interestt  !•  e*.  all  above  the  lawful 
rate;  (2)  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  Interest;  or  (3)  the  forfeiture  of 
both  principal  and  interest. 

In  a  State  where  the  first  rule  ia  adopted  the  leader  who  has 
lent  at  a  usurious  rate  may  reeover  the  principal  and  intaint 
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at  the  legal  rate;  where  the  second  is  adopted  only  Utt  moMgr 
he  lent;  and  where  the  third  is  adopted  not  even  that.  See 
Interest  Imwb. 

6.  Book  Accounts*— Interest  may  be  charged  on  book 
ftoconnts,  when  it  is  known  to  the  customer  that  it  is  a  oonunon 
practice  of  the  seller  to  charge  interest;  but  not  until  the 
■tatement  is  rendered 

7.  Judgments. — ^Interest  upon  a  Judgment  dates  from 
the  time  the  Judgment  was  rendered.  Debts  for  board  and 
lodging,  where  there  was  no  price  or  time  of  payment  fixed, 
will  not  draw  interest  until  they  are  reduced  to  judgments. 

8.  Administrators,  Executors.  Guardians  and  Trustees 
may  be  charged  interest  upon  all  trust  f  mids  in  their  hands 
after  their  failure  to  invest  them  within  a  reasonable  time. 

9.  Oopartnershipr— If  a  partner  withdraws  money  from 
the  funds  belonging  to  the  firm,  for  private  use,  he  will  be 
liable  for  interest  on  the  same. 

10.  Policy  of  InsurancCi. — ^If  loss  occurs  under  a  policv  of 
Insurance,  it  bears  interest  from  the  time  it  is  due  aocoroing 
to  the  terms  of  the  policy. 

11.  Compound  interest  is  not  collectible  by  law.  Wben 
interest  has  accumulated  and  become  jmyable,  an  ajnreem^ 
that  it  shall  be  added  to  the  principal  thus  formed  wifl  usually 
be  deemed  legal. 

Lightning  Method  for  Calculating  Interest 
This  is  probably  the  shortest  and  simplest  method  known. 
Multiply  the  principal  by  the  number  of  days,  and 

For    4  per  cent,  divide  by  90 

it  e        «(         <(  it  (7     nn 

"       6      "       "  "        "    60 

«  rr        u  f(  «  u      trn 

u  g         «  «  <i  u     45 

u         g        «         «(  «  «     40 

"       10        "         "  "  "     36 

«.     12     "      "  "       "   30 

Example. — ^What  is  the  interest  on  |450  for  1  month  and  10 
days  at  8  per  cent? 
Solution, — 150  X  40  -r-  45=$4.00.    Ans.    Interest. 

BAHKEBCr  METHOD 

To  Find  the  Interest  on  Any  Sum  at  Six  Per  Cent  for  Any 

Number  of  Da3rs 

Rule. — ^Remove  the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  left,  and 
you  have  the  interest  for  60  days. 

Example. — ^What  is  the  interest  on  |250  for  60  days  at  6  per 
cent? 

Principal,  $250.    Interest,  $2.50. 

When  the  time  is  more  or  less  than  60  days,  first  find  the 
interest  for  60  days,  and  from  that  to  the  tune  required* 


^ 
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IVyr  ISO  days,  multiply  br  3 
**     90    ''^     add  i  of  itself. 
75    "        •*    J  "       •• 
80    *'     divide  l^  d. 

•4  «1 


16 
8 


<c 


4. 
"  30. 


What  la  the  intexest  <m  1790  for  75  days  at  6  per  oenll 

87.90,  interest  for  60  days. 
1.80,       "        "   15    *' 

89^00»  interest  for  75  days. 

Cancelation  Method 

Aila<-^PIaoe  the  prindpal,  the  rate,  and  the  time  in  numthk 
otk  the  fii^  of  a  vertioal  line,  and  19  on  the  left;  or»  if  the  time 
Is  (dunrt  and  contains  days,  reduce  to  days,  and  place  860  on  the 
left.  After  oancelinff  equal  factors  on  both  sides  of  the  line^  the 
uodnct  of  the  renuuning  factors  on  the  rij^ht,  divided  by  tbr 
ibotor,  if  any,  on  the  left,  will  give  the  required  interest. 

To  find  the  interest  of  81B4.80  for  1  year  5  months  at  5  per  ceni 

OFBBATION 

.05 
ff  17 

118.00,  ilfM. 

iliio^^— #184.80  X  M  ttivw  the  interest  for  1  year  or  l§ 
taopths,  which  divided  br  19  gives  the  interest  for  1  month;  the 
^Buotient  multiplied  bv  17,  the  number  of  months  in  1  year  ft 
months*  jsives  $18.00,  the  interest  required. 

16  fiMthe  interest  of  1940  for  9  monthsl8  daysat  7peroenft 


W 


OFEBAIIOlf 

.07 

KM 


8 


110.99 


ilsMil^^«-|840  y  .07  gives  the  interest  for  1  year  or  860  days, 
eriiioh  divided  by  860;gives  the  interest  for  1  day;  the  quotim 
omltiplied  1^  78,  the  number  of  days  in  9  months  18  days^  gives 
§8.64^  tfbB  required  interest.  ^ 

To  find  the  interest  of  1606  for  88  days  at  1  per  cent  a  mootk 
Of  $885.90  at  f  per  cent  a  month  for  68  day& 

OPKBATION  OPERATION 


5l|107.88 
1076,i&n«. 


«W 


68 


r 
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rthe  fonowing  intenat  tabki^  intenrt  is  compnted  to  millfl 
to  issuro  groater  acearacy. 

The  fnttroat  at  aay  other  rate  can  oasily  bo  found  Inter- 
oat  at  4  por  eent  is  H  of  interest  at  8  per  cent  Double  In- 
tareat  at  5  per  eent  and  yon  hare  interest  at  10  per  cent,  etc 
The  interest  is  given  in  hundreds  of  dollars.  To  find  the 
Interest  on  IIO9 120^  etc.«  move  decimal  points  one  place  to  the 
left  To  find  interest  on  |1«  $2«  etc^  move  decimal  point  tvm 
plaeea  to  the  left 


t 

ItNO  TBI  IiimaiT  ON  lies  roe  Ons  Tbar  Fivs  Months  Sixtsv 

DATS  AT  Fiva  Pbr  Cent. 

Interest  on  flOO  for  one  year $5.00 

••        ••       so     ••      ••       ••    3.00 

5     ••      •        -    25 

«•        •'    100    **    five  montln S.OS 

-  f«       60     -      ••  "        MS 

-  -         5     -      -  -        10 

«*        "    100    "    sixteen  days 22 

«•  M  10         M  ••  M  _ 13 

«  ••  I       ••  ••  «•       01 

Total    Interest 112.04 


^ 


IMTEBfiST 


8?t 


INTEREST  AT  FIVE  PER  CENT. 


I 

t 
» 

4 

: 

10 
II 
l» 
13 
14 
1» 
U 
17 
18 


•0 


SI 


1 
t 
t 
« 

t 

10 

u 


tioo 


' 


fea 


1 

1 

2 
2 
2 
3 
8 
4 


014 


Q42 
€60 

009 
OSS 
097 
111 
1251 
139 
153 
107 
180 
194 
^08 
222 
230 
250 
.204 
278 
291 
805 
819 
833 
847 
301 
976 
889 
403 

417 


9200 


250 
007 
083 
500 
917 
833 

107 
688 


^ 


.028 
.060 
.083 

.107 
.194 

•222 
.250 
.278 
.300 
.333 
.301 
.389 
.417 
.444 
.472 
.500 
.628 
.656 
.683 
.011 
.039 
.007 
..094 
^722 
it60 
..778 
•800 

.833 
1.067 
2.500 
3.333 
4.107 
6.000 
6.833 
6,4e7 
7.500 
8.833 
9.107 


$200 


.042 
.063 
.125 

J07 

t208 

.250 

.291 

.333 

.375 

.417 

.459 

.6C0 

,642 

.683 

.02o 

.667 

.708 

.750 

.792 

.883 

.875 

.917 

.950 

1.000 

1,042 

1.083 

1.125 

1.167 

1.208 

1.250 

2.500 

3,750 

6.000 

0.250 

7.500 

8.750 

10.000 

11.250 

12.500 

18.750 


t4oe 


.060 
.111 
.107 


.278 

.833 

.389 

.444 

.600{ 

.656 

.Oil 

.067 

.722 

.778 

.^3 

.889 

•.944 

1.000 

1:056 

1.111 

1.167 

1.222 

1.278 

1.333 

1.389 

1.444 

1.500 

1.650 

1.011 


5.000 10.000 15.000p.000  25.000 


$S0O 


•009 
.189 


.278 
.847 
.417 

.480 

.556 

.025 

.094 

.764 

.83ri 

.908 

.971 

1.041 

1.111 

1.180 

1.250 

1. 

1. 

1.458 

1.528 

1.697 

1.067 

1.736 

1.805 

1.875 

1.944 

2.014 


1.007  2.08.H 

3.333  4.107 

5.000  6.250 

6.067  8.333 

8.33310.410 

10.000 12.600 

11.06714. 

18.33316. 

15.000 18.750 

10.067  20.833 

18.83322.917 


66720 


•400 


.088 
.107 
.260 
.838 
.417 
.600 


4746 


itolMB* 


•007 
•194 
.291 
•889 
•480 


.007 
.75^ 
.833 
.9J7 
1.000 
1.088 
1.107 
1.250 
1.833 
1.417 
1.500 
1.583 
1.007 
1.750 
1.83H 
1.017 
2.0001 
2.083 
2.107 
2.250 
2.333 
2.417 


.481 
.778 
.875 
.972 
1.009 
1.107 
1.204 
1.801 
1.458 
1.655 
1.653 
1.750 
1.847 
1.944 
2.041 
2.138 
2.230 
2.833 
2.430 
2.628 
4.025 
2.722 
2.820 


2.500  2.917  8.833  8.790 

6.000  6.833  4.067  t.50O 

7.600  8.750 10.000 1).2S0: 

10.000 11.007 18.838 16.000^ 

12.600 14.683 10.407 14.7Bn 

15.000 17.600  aD.O0OI22.60o! 

683)17 .600  9).417 

.00028.83326.007130. 
22.500  2r  .250 
25.00029.107 
27.60032.063136. 


30.00036.000 


4840 


•111 


•883 
•444 


.007 
.778 
•889 
l.OOdI 
1.111 
1.222 
1.888 
1.444 
1.650 
1.007 
1.778 
1.889 
2.000 
2.111 
2.2S 
2.888 
2.444 
2.656 
2.007 
2.778, 
2.889 
3.000 
8.111 
3.222 


30 
[38 


.888 

.067 


.125 
.260 
•315 
•600 


»780 

.875 

1.000 

1.125 
1.280 
I.37S 
1.600 
1.685 
1.780 
1.875 
2.000 
2.125 
2.250 
2.875 
2.60O 
2.085 
2.790 
2.475 
8.O0O 
3.125 
3.260 
3.375 
8.6D0 
3.485 


28.838i20.2SO: 

ooo; 

00088.780 
8T.6D0 
a.260 


4O.000j45.O6O 
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INTEREST  AT  SIX  PER  CENT. 


INTEHEST 


'PfTBRBST  A"^  SBVQI  PER  CBffT. 


BAFE  UETllODS 


■fTBREST  AT  EKUfT  PBK  CBPfi: 


>  BAFB   UBTHOD8 

How  Monej  Omn  U,  Intamt 

0  on*  dollw  be  tnnated  mod  the  bitcKat  added  to  the  in^nHptl  umiuly. 
lb*  ntei  nuoad,  m  lUJl  li«v«  the  fOllowliig  itnilt  u  the  wriimirtiitefc 
■•hundmd  reut. 

OnedoDaT,  100  reus  M  1  percent | 

Omdollu,  100  7e*n  tt  2  ps  cent 

One  iloIUr,  100  j*»a  »t  S  pa  cant 

Onedollu',  100  r^*!*  't  *  paomt 

One  dollu,  100  reus  U  6  per  cent 

Onedollu,  100 ran  et  6  per  emt 

One  dollu,  100  reui  at  T  pes'  cent 

One  dollu,  100  reua  H  8  per  cent 


Tim«  in  which  Monef  DoablM 


1.  Mde. 

2S  TTB'  IM  d^ 

20rn.MdB. 

IT  rn.  24fl  d*. 
iaTrg.aT8<la. 


lernfsDtoB. 
ll^n.  10«  da, 

11  yn.  40  da. 


a  jn.  VA7  dfc 

10  rti-  8»  da. 


Tabl*  Showlsc  Hnmlwr  et  D«7B  Betwaea  Two  XtatM 


For  example:  From  an;  date  hi  Julr  to  the  nine  date  In  Febnuur  tbcT» 
AM  31S  days.  When  the  day  of  the  month  to  which  jou  count  la  utek. 
«dd  the  diSetecce;  U  earlier,  subtract  It.  Thus,  teota  Jaouarr  1  to  May  I 
■ra  ISO  dayi:  to  the  11th  at  Utj  It  Is  10  dare  more;  while  From  Januuy  il 
te  Hay  1  It  II  10  days  less.  In  Leap  Yean  add  1  dar  U  the  lart  day  of  Feb- 
naiy  la  Included  in  the  gtven  time. 

DiTldlnc  the  table  diagocallr  by  short  hoiiiontal  line*,  the  n 
below  «Mw  the  daye  to  a  dale  In  tb«  yew  lo 
iM*  VltUo  tlw  W»  r<U. 


TlbtootWvasbTtlMWMkCrom$3XIOtof90iM>    IM 


t  Safe  iiETuoDa 

Tsblt «(  W«fw  by'  tlie  Mmth  fr«m  |9.00  to  t7<Loo 


Tim  OMtar  odnmn  Aoira  tb*  te^  and  Um  blw*  r*o«  flKurm  ni 
Iha  top  fhow  iWe  per  month.  Exaraple — 11  dayB'  work  at  t30  per 
BMOtli;     flnd  It  under  10,  oppo«IU  Jl.    Aaavw.     tSl.SS. 


MI8CELLANEOT1S  TABLES 


«  Um  NUHBSR.  tha  tap  OD 


BAYE'iaSTBOLB', 


SEABY  RBCEOKEB.'  

IUl«aael<ftM>nt«liutb*inTHBBIt(iItb»AitUI^M 


lOBCELLANEOtTB  TABLES 


moT  MCKoim 


■Am  mrrHODB 


ItEADT  BECKONEB. 

V4«Himb«mqnIr*4laDat6MadlaUMTab1«i,«dd  t«( 
fttta  i  tfvUHaaoa,  U  C  Iwhaji  wa  nqplrad,  Add.  tb*  I 


HSCEX^IiANSOtm  TABLES 


ffii*  ItMDbtr  wiaind  to  DM  (ooBd  la  ite  1Wb«  add  I 
fMbw;  tor  InMMM*.  U  »  biuhek  an  nmln^  aU  11 
■4d  w  ud^  lofaibn. 


BAIT  UETHODS 

Table  Showinc  tiw  Value  of  Goal  end  BtriW 


1IISCELLANEX)US  TABLES  88f 

FACTS  ABOUT  FUEL 

Coal  in  the  United  States^— As  reported  by  the  Geological 
Survey,  there  are  4,076,206,000,000  tons  of  coal  In  the  United 
States  within  3,000  feet  of  the  surface.  Down  to  1919,  aboat 
12,134,000,000  tons  had  been  mined.  This  quantity  is  equal 
to  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  deposits  as  they 
were  100  years  ago,  when  coal  mining  began.  At  this  rate 
the  supply  would  last  about  one  hundred  million  years. 

Weight  of  Goal  in  Bin  or  Box 

A  solid  cubic  foot  of  anthracite  coal  weighs  about  98  pouiida. 
When  broken  for  use  it  weighs  about  54  pounds.  Bituminous 
coal  when  broken  up  for  use  weighs  about  50  pounds. 

Rule, — Multiply  the  length  in  feet  by  the  height  in  feet,  and 
again  by  the  breadth  in  feet,  and  this  result  by  64  for  anthra- 
cite coal,  or  by  50  for  bituminous  coal,  and  the  result  will 
equal  the  number  of  pounds. 

To  find  the  number  of  tons,  divide  by  2,000. 

To  Find  How  Many  Tons  of  Goal  a  Bin  Will  Hold 

RuU. — Multiply  the  length,  breadth  and  height  (all  in  feet) 
together,  and  this  product  by  56  for  anthracite,  or  by  50  for 
bituminous  coaL  Divide  by  2,000  and  the  result  wiU  be  tbm 
number  of  tons. 

Example, — How  many  tons  of  bituminous  coal  will  a  bin  h(dd 
which  is  12  feet  long,  10  feet  wide  and  6  feet  high? 

12  X  10  X  6  =  720  (cubic  feet)  X  50  =  36,000  pounda. 
36,000  -S-  2,000  =  18  tons. 

To  find  the  Amonnt  of  Ghareoal  a  Bin  Will  Hold 

A  bushel  of  charcoal  contains  2,571  cubic  inches,  and  • 
bushel  of  bituminous  coal,  2,688  cubic  inches. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  length,  breadth  and  height  (all  in 
inches)  together,  and  divide  by  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in 
a^bushel. 

'^Example. — How  many  bushels  of  charcoal  will  a  bin  hold 
which  is  150  inches  long,  48  inches  wide  and  50  inches  deep? 
150  X  48  X  50  =  360,000  cubic  inches  in  bin. 
360,000  -^  2,571  =  140  bushels. 

Anthracite  coal,  when  broken  for  the  market,  weighs  about 
56  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  Bituminous  coal  weighs  about  60 
pounds. 


S90  8AFB  MfiTUODS 

buhkg  and  seujkg  by  tbb  tok 

To  find  the  cost  of  any  number  of  pounds  at  so  much  per  ton. 

ihi20.-*-BemoTe  the  dedmal  point  three  places  to  the  left,  and 
multiply  hf  one^half  the  price  per  ton. 

iS&MimpIe.'— What  will  1799  pounds  of  hay  cort  at  910  per  tent 
1799  pounds  with  the  point  removed  equals  1.799,  and  1.799  X  \ 
one-nw  the  price  per  ton,  is  $8,995,  the  answer. 

OBOOE&'S  BXTAIXi  RTILB 

As  many  articles,  such  as  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  etc.,  are  sold  at  a 
given  number  of  pounds  per  dollar,  the  following  method  will 
show  the  number  of  pounds  that  can  be  purchased  for  any  num* 
ber  of  cents. 

Jhi/€.~*Multiply  the  number  of  pounds  to  be  sold  for  one  dol* 
lax  by  the  number  of  cents*  worth  desired. 

£namp2e.— When  sugar  b  sold  at  19  pounds  for  a  dollar*  how 
many  pounds  can  be  purchased  for  60  cents?- 
^o/ufion.— 19  X  60  ss  11.40  or  11|  potinds. 

Grocer's  Table 

12  things  make 1  AozetL 

12  dozen  make < 1  gross. 

12  noes  make Igreatgroes^ 

20  things  make 1  score. 

196  pounds  of  flour  make 1  barteL 

200  pounds  of  beef  or  pork  make 1  barrel. 

186  pounds  of  potatoes  or  apples  make 1  barrel. 

280  pounds  of  salt  make 1  barret 

400  pounds  of  molasses  make 1  barreL 

$00  pounds  of  sugar  make .1  barreL 

mo  pounds  of  lime  make .1  barreL 

100  pounds  of  fish  make 1  Quintals 

100  pounds  of  nails  make 1  Seg. 

60  pounds  of  scan  make 1  box. 

20  pounds  of  zaLons  make 1  box. 

-2  pounds  of  cigars  make 1  box» 

20  pounds  of  soda  make 1  bos^ 

40  pounds  of  cheese  make 1  box» 

26  pounds  of  tobacco  make .1  box. 

'62  pounds  of  tea  make 1  box. 

60  pounds  of  saleiatus  make 1  box. 

25  pounds  of  chocolate  make 1  box.' 

116  pounds  of  butter  make 1  firkin. 

6  pounds  of  spices  make 1  can. 

1100  pounds  of  rice  make 1  tierce. 

Si60.  42  cubic  inches  make 1  busheL 

281  cubic  inches  make ' «..., 1  gallon.. 
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BlflA  Metiiods  f orllttktaiff  Ooods 

Tho06wlM  Inij  largely  oan  best  appreoiafte  the  value  of  a  quick 
and  rapid  method  for  oaloulating  the  per  cent  of  proflie  dedred. 

If  you  wish  to  calculate  the  per  cent  on  a  single  article,  the 
f  oltowing  table  will  be  an  excellent  method.  If  you  desire  to  sell 
aaartideatany  of  the  following  per  oents,  say  the  artldle  costs 
60  osntSb  and  you  wish  to  make 

10  per  cent,  difide  by  10,  multiply  by  11  as  65. 
BO  per  cent,  divide  by  10,  multiply  by  18  ■*  60. 
85  per  cent^  multiply  by  10,  divide  by  8«  68}. 
80  per  cent,  divide  by  lO,  multiply  by  13  «  65. 
88f  per  oent,  add  |  of  itself  «  66. 
88}  per  centf  divide  by  8,  multiply  by  4  s  66}. 
50  per  cent,  add  i  of  itself  ^  75. 

Bow  to  Uark  Goods 

la  many  mercantile  houses  it  is  customary  to  use  a  prltate 
mark,  which  is  placed  on  the  goods  to  denote  their  cost  and  sett* 
ing  price.  Various  devices  are  used.  A  word  or  phrase  contain* 
ing  ten  different  letters  is  the  most  oommon  used.  Thes^  lettsta 
are  used  instead  of  figures,  thus: 

Cash  Profit 
1884  567890 

If  the  cost  and  selling  price  of  an  article  were  respootite^ 
9166  and  9910,  the  mark  would  be: 

c  r  p 

act 

An  extra  letter  called  a  **Repeater"  is  used  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  any  figure.  Instead  of  writing  255,  which  aooord- 
ing  to  tbe  above  key  would  be  a  p  p,  the  repeater  a  or  any  other 
letter  AOt  in  the  key- word  may  be  used,  which  would  make  855 
readaptt. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  words  that  can  be  used : 

Republican.       ftegulation.       Quick  Sales.       Importanoa 
Charleston.       Cumberland.     Vaaderbilt         Misfortune. 

Instsad  of  letters*  ohailtcters  similar  to  the  following  are  fre- 
quently used: 

18^4      56        7890 

O     h     p 


893 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 


Troy 

24  grains  QprO  l  peBxi;wnit,<-^tn« 

so  awts. 1  ounce,— OS. 

9J2  gnins,  1  carat,  diamond  weight. 

By  this  weight  gold,  silver,  aii^ 
jewels  only  are  weighed.  The  ounce 
and  pound  in  this  axe  the.same  as  in 
i^pothecaKies'  weight. 

Apothecaries* 

SOgiaini. 1  scruple. 

8 scruples. .,.^ l  drachm. 

'  8  drs. 1  oimce. 

18  OM. 1  poundi 

ATOirdxtpoift 


i6  drains  (drs.)  1  ounce.-*<: 
eosa 1  pound,— lb. 

88  lbs •  •  .1  quarter,— qr.* 

.4  quarters. 100  weight,— cwt. 

SOewts, iton. 

*  Formerly  28  lbs.  were  allowed  to 
llie  quarter,  but  the  practice  is  now 
eiesdy  out  of  use  excepting  in  the 
eoal  Dines  in  Pennsylvania,  the  East- 
em  lish  markets,  and  the  V.  8.  Cus- 
tom Hottsft 

Xlialns  are  the  same  In  each  of  the 
ebove  weis^its* 
l^reO  grains,  apothecaries'  or  troy 

weight. lib. 

TjdOO  grains  avoirdupois  wei^tl  lb. 
TheriBfore,  144  lbs.  j^voir.  equal 
t7(^1be.  apoth.  or  troy. 

1  0Don  oil:  weighs  0.32  lbs.  avoir. 
1  gallon  distilled  water,  8.85  Ibe. 
1 'gallon  sea  water,  10.82  lbs. 
1  gaQon  proof  spirits  0.08  lbs. 


tBON.  LS4P   ETC. 

'14lbs l8tone» 


8  pigs,. 


Bsxr,  voBK,  src. 


200  lbs.... Ibarrd. 

loeibi  (flour) 1  baxrd.. 

IOOlbB.<fi4b) Iquintal 


UlASOBia 

opiate.  ••««.. .%..,tqttart.<»Ql. 

8  quarts  ^« Ipeck.^-^ 

4  pecks I  Dusheii— 4mi» 

86  bushels; 1  dialdroiL 

1  United   States   standard   (WId^ 

Chester)  bushel— 18^  incbai 
in  diameter,  and  8  Inches 
deep— contabis  2180l42  cubto- 
Inches. 

Xii<IiiidorWfai0v 

4gill8 

2phit8.. 

4quarts 

81t  gaUons. . .  • . 

2  oarrds  • 

U.  a  standard 

gallon  ...  •  • 

Beer  gallon. .  \ . 

■OlbeergaUoos*  • 


1  pint,' 
J  qttart.-H|t. 
1  gallon,  ■  gat. 
1  banel.«-SEL 


281  eubfte  IndMS. 
281  cubic 
Ibbt 


Tbtm 

eosecohds  •«...••  nnlnvtft 

eo  minutes Ihour. 

84h6ur8 ^  Iday. 

Tdays. Iweek.   •  __ 

4weeks. 1  hmarmotiih^ 

SOdaya 1  month  (in.  eom* 

putin^  interest). 
52wedcs^and  1  day.... I,  _^. 

12  calendar  months f*  y*"- 

$95<)ays,  5  hours,  48  minutes.  an<l 

49  seconds laotaryear. 

/ 

dtvobr 

eoseponds %  minuted 

eo minutes. ••..- i  degree^ 

80 degrees.; i  sign. 

OOdegrees. ••»  1  quadrant. 

4  quadrants  ••».••!  m-MLt^ 
860 degrees., .......f  *««» 

,  A  'cmivenient  method  of  flndfinft 
the  difference  in  time  between  tw» 
places,  is  to  notice  their  distance 
aiMTi,  hi  ddnees  of  longitude^  an^ 
allow  4  minutes  to  each  degreerMMsi 
on  the  following 

CA&CULAX10M7 

i440mmutes,..«... lday» 

or  revolution  of  the  earth. 

1  revolution  of  the  earth  Is 
860  degrees;  thereforci 

1  degree 4  QhiutSi^ 


WKIOHtS  AND  UKAitTBES 


8M 


MXASDBXS 

Long 

DI8TANCB 

19  III;  r^ }'o^-"'H. 

an., }y«p»— !<>• 

Mydt. irod.— ra.  ^ 

•Ora I  furiong,— fur. 

6  Air.  ••«•••• i  nule. 

CLOtB 

SItndiM. 1  nail. 

4ii»ils. }  quarter. 

4gttartflf8. i  yvo. 

imCBLLANBOXm 

8  Incfaei. ipalm. 

4  lnchM.  •••••••  1  band. 

6  InchM. ^*W: 

IS  IneliM.* ^^Pi^     v.« 

Sl.ttBclMt.^ 1  Bible  cubit.  • 

3ft IMI. imOitary  pace. 

a^teel..., 1  commoa  pace. 

fttoan 

144W|.iii0 184.  foot. 

tO|aQ.yda. Isq.rod. 

40aQrrodB irood. 

'  oUiVvyori 

T.MIndies lUi^c 

SSUaka. irod« 

4fod8 1  cbaiiL 

^lOaqu^n chains  •  I  «  ^^^^ 
tWiquaierodB...4  *^^ 
eMacres 1  square  inQe. 


Oabk 


t(M  cubic  Inches. 

37  cubic  feet. '., 

138  cuMc  feet. .. 

40aiblefeet. .. 

8180L48eubicin.  . 

3Q8.8cttbicin.    . 


1  cubic  foot| 
1  cubic  yard. 
1  cord  (wood) 
1  ton  (shipping) 
I  standard  Du. 
1  standard  gal. 


I  caUe  ft.,  four-fifthi  of  a  bushel. 
TV>  find  the  number  of  bushels  in 
%  bio  <^  any  dimensions  find  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  by  multi- 
plying the  three  dimensions  of  the 
Mn  In  feet;  deduct  one>flfth.  and  the 
iMili  Is  the  number  of  bushds. 


»A«nt 

Tk$  Situ  ^  Indies 
rUtWxitlDg*Fi9« 

gat'Letter !9>!S 
atCap. 14Z17 
>ubleTlat  Letter.  ...*.•..  .16  z  90 

Flat  Fooiaeap !S>^}S 

Crown lAxl8 

Folio  Post. H'S? 

Demy •- 16x91 

MSuum }§'S 

Oieck  Folio 41>?j 

Bank  Folio ...18x^4 

Double  (?ap }I'^ 

noyal 10x24 

Super  Royal S9  '  29 

Imperial a ..93x31 

Of  the  different  sizes  there  are  also 
several  different  weights  of  each  sise^ 
as  Demy  20,  22.  24,  26,  and  2B  lbs. 
per  ream. 

Stationers  usually  rule,  cat  and 
fold  the  sizes  required  to  make  tbo 
various  styles  of  letter  find  cct9  pi> 
pers — a  flat  sheet  mokliig  cztC,  two 
or  four  sheets  of  letter  or  note  ?&per» 

Ledger  Papers 

Flat  Cap H^iZ 

Oown 15x18 

Folio 17x93 

Demy 16x21 

Medium 18x98 

Royal .•.10x94 

Super  Royal ?9<S9 

Imperial. 23x81 

Elephant 93x98 

Book  Papers 

The  usual  sizes  of  these,  fkom  tlia 
different  American  and  English  man* 
ufacturers,  differ  but  little  from  the 
above,  except  to  fill  special  eiders. 

Paper  Oomta 

24  sheets. }!P>lre> 

lOi  quires I  tosfo. 

20  quires. .  . , 1  reain.' 

2  reams 1  bundle 

Sbuttdles Ibala^ 

Units  of  iisiythiQir 

12  pieces. 1  dozen. 

12  dozen.  • .  •  • 1  groes. 

12  gross. 1  great  groM. 

90units..V 1 


r 


SAF£  METHODS 


TBB  MSTBIO  SYSTEM 


Measures  of  LttDifth 

iiiMc  DenaminMm»  and  VahuiM,      MquivdlenU  in  DeneminttUoM  in  U9§m 


Mter 
lometer 
[aotomettf 

EMDOUr 

[«ier 
Dedxnettf 
Oontimettr 
ICilUmter 


10,000  meters 
1,000  metcn 
100  meters 
10  meters 
1  meter 
.lots  meter 
.01  of  a  meter 
.001  of  1^  meter 


6.2137  miles. 

0.02.187  m.  or  8,280  feet  10  Ul 

838  feet  and  1  lociL 

'308.7  inches. 

39.37  inches. 

3.087  inches. 

0.3037  inch. 

0.0304  inch. 


Measures  of  Surface 

iidric  DenominatianB  and  Values.       B^ivaUnts  in  DenominatUmM  in  Vi 


Heotare 

Are 

OsntaiB 


10,000  square  meters 
100  square  meters 
1  square  meter 


2.471  acres. 

119.6  square  yards. 

1,650  square  mcfaes. 


Measures  of  Oapadty 


Midrte  DenominaUonB  and  ValuBS, 
Vjjom,  Haliters.    Cubic  Measure. 


outer    a  1,000 


eetoUter  « 
ter 


iter  » 
,_itfllter  « 
liilUUter    a 


100 
10 

I 

.1 

.01 
.001 


1  cubic  meter  i 
.01  cubic  meter  s 
10  c  decimeters « 

1  c.  decimeter  < 
.1  c.  decimeter  « 
lO'c  centimeters' 

1  c.  centimeter  < 


EqitivdlenU  in  DenominOUant  in  Vttm 

Dry  Measure. 

>  l.SOe  cubic  xards 
» 2  bush.  3.85  iHcs. 
*  0.08  quarts^ 
B  0.908  quarts. 

>  6.1022  cubic  inch. 
B  0.6102  cubic  Inch. 
B  0.061  cubic  Inch. 


Wine 

e264.17  cans. 
B  26.417  ga&s. 
m  a  6417  galls. 
m  1.0M7  quart* 
B  0.845  ffffls. 
e  0.83S  fluid  01, 
m  0.27  fluid  dr. 


Welfhts 
ii^irtc  VmominaiUmM  and  Fahces.       B^valenU  in  DinmnbiatianM  in  Uit^ 


Kaios. 

Vflfler  or  tonneau 
Ihtal 

losram  or  kflo 
[eetogram 
cagram 
Oram 
DeciETam 
Oentigram 
MiilU 


Weight  of  what  quaa*     ATOlrdttpols 
tity  of  water  at  max*         Weiglit. 
No.OTain8.   hnum  density. 


Ilgram 


1,000.000 

100,000 

10,000 

1,000 

100 

10 

1 
.1 

.01 
.001 


1  cubic  meter 

1  hectoliter 
10  liters 

1  liter 

1  deciliter 
10  c.  centlmet. 

1  c.  oentimet. 
.1  c.  oentimet. 
10  c  miUimet. 

icnsltUmei. 


220.46  pounds. 
22.046  pounda 
2,1046  pounda 
8.5274  ounoes. 
0.3527  ounces. 
15.432  grains. 
1.5482  grains. 
0.1543  grain. 
0.0i54r  grain. 


Table  for  nndlng  the  Contents  of  Square  Tanks 


A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 


tank  fiTs  feet  by  flye  feet  holds 6  barrsla. 

tank  six  feet  by  six  feet  holds 8^ 

tank  seven  feet  by  seven  feet  holds ll{ 

tank  ei|;ht  feet  by  eight  feet  holds l( 

tank  nme  feet  by  nine  feet  holds ii 

tank  ten  feet  by  ten  feet  holds , 

Hie  above  table  is  for  one  foot  of  depth  on|j. 


To  find  tbe  oontents  of  a  trough,  measure  its  liepth  In  Isel  aaA 
multiply  It  by  the  oontents  of  one  foot  In  d^th. 
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A  Table  for  Oirenlar  Tanks  One  Voot  In  Depth 

Five  feet  In  diameter  holda 4U  barrele 

Six  feet  In  diameter  bolds 5%       " 

Seven  feet  In  diameter  holds 9  ** 

Eight  feet  In  diameter  holds 12  " 

Nine  feet  in  diameter  holds IS  " 

Ten  feet  In  diameter  holds 19H       " 

N.  B.-^o  find  the  contents  of  a  tank  by  the  table,  mitlUplF  tlie 
oontents  of  one  foot  in  depth  by  the  number  of  feet  deep. 

To  Measure  Wells  or  Oisterne 

Square  the  diameter  in  inches,  multiply  by  the  decimal  .78549 
and  the  product  by  the  depth  of  the  well  or  cistern  in  inches. 
The  result  will  be  the  full  capacity  of  the  well  in  cubic  inches. 
If  the  actual  quantity  of  water  be  sought,  multiply  lyy  the  depth 
of  water  in  inches,  and  in  either  case  divide  by  231  for  the 
number  of  gallons. 

Circular  Cisterns,  One  Foot  in  Depth,  Computed 

OIAMSTEB  CONTBNTS  DIAVXTXR  CONTBNTS 

QflNCasS  iNaALLONS       IN  XNCHBi  IN  GALLONS 

12 6.875  18 1S.218     4 

16 9.18  20 18.82      >3 

16, 10.44  21 18  ^ 

For  any  greater  depth  than  one  foot,  multiply  by  the  number 
of  feet  and  fractions  of  a  foot.  As  the  areas  of  circles,  and 
consequently  the  capacities  of  circular  cisterns  of  equal  depth, 
▼ary  as  the  squares  of  their  diameters,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
multiply  calculations.  For  instance,  should  it  be  required  to 
find  the  contents  of  a  circular  cistern  of  2  feet  in  diameter,  say 
as  the  square  of  1:  to  the  square  of  2:5.875,  that  is,  as 
1:4:  :5.875,  and  5.875  X  4  =  23.6  =  the  contents  of  such  cis- 
tern. This  formula  will  apply  to  any  diameter;  for  8  feet, 
multiply  by  9;  for  4  feet,  multiply  by  16,  etc.;  for  5,  by  25* 

Ciitems  and  Casks 

To  Measure  the  Contents  of  Cistem8,r— To  ascertain  the 
contents  of  circular  cisterns,  multiply  the  square  of  the  diame- 
ter in  feet  by  the  depth  in  feet,  and  that  product  by  ^^^iooo 
for  the  contents  in  hogsheads,  or  by  ^'^^ooo  ^or  barrels,  by 
^%  for  the  contents  in  gallons. 

Square  Cisterns. — ^Multiply  the  width  in  feet  by  the 
length  in  feet,  and  that  by  the  depth  in  f eet»  and  that  again  by 
i%oo  for  hogsheads,  or  i%o  for  barrels,  or  7*91oo  for  gallons 

Another  and  simpler  method  is  to  multiply  together  the 
length,  width,  and  depth,  in  inches,  and  divide  b>*  281,  which 
will  give  the  contents  in  gallons. 


•M  SAFE  UETB0D3 

Ouk  OkVflac*— To  measure  tho  oonteuti  of  orUadrlckl 
Wtiali  tnnltiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  in  inches  by  34,  and 
that  by  the  height  in  inches,  and  point  oft  four  figures.  The 
twolt  iriU  be  the  contents  or  capacity,  in  wine  gallons  and 
dtfHn!t  of  a  gallon.  For  beer  gallons  multiply  by  28  instead 
of  84.  If  the  cask  be  only  partially  filled,  multiply  by  the 
hai^t  of  the  Hqaid  instead  of  the  height  of  the  ca^  to 
ucertain  actual  contents.  In  ascertaining  the  diameter,  meas- 
nre  the  diameter  at  the  bung  and  at  the  head,  add  U^pUhvt, 
■ad  divide  by  2  for  the  mean  diameter. 

TAHK  AND  BABBEL  HEASTTBEHSm 

To  rind  the  Contents  of  a  Bound  Tank 
Multiply  the  sqaare  of  the  diameter  in  feet  by  the  depth  in 
feet,  and  multiply  this  result  by  6,  and  you  have  the  approxi- 
raate  contents  of  the  tank  in  gallons.    (For  exact  results  mul- 
tiply the  product  by  5%  instead  of  6.) 

ExampU. — Row  many  gallons  will  a  tank  hold  7  feci  In 
diameter  and  S  feet  deepT 
SoIu«OK^7xTX5=245. 

246X6=1,470  gallons. 
Non.— If  the  tank  1b  larser  at  tha  bottom  than  at  th«  top^  BnA 
the  averaKa  diameter  by  meovurlnff  tb*  middle  part  of  tb*  tank 
h^fwar  botween  the  top  and  bottom. 

To  nnd  the  Capacity  of  Barrels 


Sliii<— Add  tho  head  and  bung  diameters  In  inches,  and  di- 
vide by  two  for  the  mean  diameter.  Then  multiply  the  averag* 
diantetor  by  itself  in  inches,  and  again  by  the  height  in  inchea 
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tii«ii  multiply  by  8,  cut  off  the  right-hand  figurai  and  you  ha^t 
the  number  of  cubic  inches.  Divide  by  277%  and  you  have 
the  number  of  gallons. 

To  find  the  bushels  divide  by  2150.4. 

Example. — How  manv  gallons  in  a  barrel,  whose  middle  or 
bung  diameter  is  20  inches,  and  end  diameter  is  16  inches,  and 
80  inches  in  height? 

Solution. — ^20+16-f-2=18  average  diameter. 

18X18X30X8=7776. 

7776-^277%r=28  52-1109  gallons 

NOTB. — ^A  barrel  is  estimated  usually  at  31 H  gallons.  Tbe 
liogSbead  at  63  gallons. 

To  Find  the  Contents  of  a  Watering-Trough 

Rule. — Multiply  the  height  in  feet  by  the  length  in  feet, 
and  the  product  by  the  width  in  feet,  and  divide  the  result  by 
4,  and  you  will  have  the  contents  in  barrels  of  31  V&  galkma 
each. 

Example. — ^What  are  the  contents  of  a  watering-trough  10 

feet  long,  6  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  deep? 

Solution. — 4x10X6=240-4-4=60  barrels. 
NoTB. — ^For  exact  results  multiply  the  length  In  Inehee  hy  the 
height  in  lnGhe&  by  the  width  in  inches^  and  divide  the  result  by 
331*  and  you  will  have  the  contents  in  gallons. 

Bale  for  Measuring  Hay 

Good  timothy  hay  in  the  mow  when  thoroughly  settled  takes 
about  350  cu.  ft.  to  make  a  ton.  Partly  settled  or  new  hay 
takes  from  400  to  500  cu.  ft.,  while  common  meadow  hay  takes 
nearly  twice  the  number  of  cu.  ft.  to  a  ton.  Hay  stacked 
takes  probably  100  cu.  ft.  more  than  hay  in  the  mow.* 

Example.— -now  many  tons  in  a  mow  25  ft.  long,  20  ft.  wide 
and  14  ft.  high? 

25X20X14=7000  cu.  ft    7000-4-350=20  tons. 

How  to  Estimate  the  Number  of  Tons  in  a  Btaek 

Rule, — Multiply  the  length  in  feet  by  the  width  in  feet,  and  thie 
by  one-half  the  height,  and  divide  the  fyroduot  by  SOO, 

Example:  How  many  tons  of  hay  in  a  stack  20  feet  long;  U 
feet  high,  and  15  feet  wide? 
Solution:    20X6X15—300=6  tons.    Ans. 

How  to  Estimate  the  Contents  of  a  Bound  Staek 

Rule. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  distance  around  the  etaek  fa 
yards  by  4  times  the  height  in  yards,  and  point  off  two  plaoee  from 
the  right,  and  this  will  be  the  number  of  cubic  yards  in  the  stairit, 
which  divided  by  to  will  equal  the  number  of  tons. 

Example :  How  many  tons  of  hay  in  a  stack,  distance  around 

the  bulge,  25  yards,  and  height,  9  yards? 

Solution:    25X25=625,  then  625X36=22,600,  pointing  oit 

two  places  makes  225,  then  225-e-20=llH  tons.    Ans. 

*»>m6  authorities  allow  only  850  cubic  feet  for  a  ton  of  timothj 
hay  when  thoroughly  settled.  Others  allow  348  to  4 SO.  For  mUlet 
aUow  only  SIS  cubic  feet  to  a  ton.  The  fact  la^  hay  In  slaek  er 
■Mvw  can  only  be  apprcMclmately  ascertained  by  msasurenait 
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BUILDERS'  TABLElS 

SnXLDSBS*  ISTZMATna  TABXJUI 

QyAftUty  of  material  in  -ertty  four  lineal  feet  of  exterior  wall  In  a  baDooQ 
frame  building,  height  of  wall  being  given: 


Length 

Sise 
of  8108. 

Sise  of  StudSpBracea, 
etc 

Quantity 
orRougn 

%ife' 

Aiding 
In 

Paper  In 

Studa. 

Lumber. 

Boarding 

sup.  ft 

aup.  feet. 

S 

6x   6 

2x4  Sttida 

42 

36 

40 

74 

10 

6x   8 

4x4  Bracea 

62 

44 

60 

80 

12 

6x10 

4x4  Platea 

62 

63 

60 

06 

14 

6X10 

1x6  Blbbd^ 

60 

62 

70 

112 

16 

8x10 

ixio. 

8X12 

.  82 

71 

80 

128 

18 
20 

.     tftuda 
)6  ittchee  ftom 

87 
08 

IS 

00 
100 

144 

lOO 

22 

0x12 

centera 

100 

07 

^10 

176 

24 

10x12 

110 

106 

120 

102 

u 

10X10 

2x6  Studa 

122 

80 

00 

144 

20 

10X12 

6x6  Braoea 
4x6  Plitea 

187 

88 

100 

160 

22 

10x12 
12x12 

145 

07 

ig 

176 

24 

1x6  Bibbona 

162 

106 

102 

10x14 
10X14 
12X14 

Studa  16-inch  centen 

\n 

114 
128 

180 

208 

224 

_  80 

108 

182 

240 

Amount  of  lumber  in  rafter*,  oonar-pieoe  and  boarding,  and  number  of 
*     to  four  lineal  feet  of  roof,  meaaurad  from  eave  to  eaveoTtr ridge. 
16-lQGb  etnten: 


Baffin 


vaei. 

Sice  of 
Raften. 

Of  Oollar- 
piece. 

Quantity  or  Lrumber  m 
Rafter  and  Collar* 
piece. 

quantity  of 
Boarding. 
Fee~ 

Naot 
Shhi^llO. 

14 

2x4 

2X4 

80 

01 

660 

» 

1'^ 
2x4 

2x4 

46 

70 

640 

2x« 

60 

70 

780 

20 

2X4 

2x>4 

66 

88 

iS 

22 

2x4 

2^4 

62 

87 

U 

2x4 

2x4 

67 

106 

060 

2X6 

2x6 

84 

88 

800 

28 

2x6 

2X6 

tS? 

07 

880 

2X6 

2x6 

106 

060 

26 

2X6 

2x6 

100 

116 

1040 

^ 

2x6 

2x6 

117 

124 

1180 

80 

2x6 

2X6 

126 

133 

1200 

Ooaswillvo  Btrongtli  of  Ttqubor  sad  Osst  boB 

\  diowtag  the  tran^rerM  atrength  of  tin^ber  and  of  caat  Iron 
lone  IndEi aoxiare. 


MatertaL 


Aah,  aeaaoned 4 . . . . 

gieatnut,  aeaapned. .' 
ickory.  aeaaoned 

S^ite  Oak,  aeaaoned..  I ; , 

Whita^.aaa80Qed....e 

Yellow  Ptae,  aaaaoaed. . .  # %...«... 


hSiaety.Ib^ 


with 


106 
116 


106 


BtnUIEBS    TABLB 

BUnjtIBI'  TABU  OF  BBICT  BnjOIEED 

(AUowlnc  7  Brick  to  SupcrflcUI  Squve'  Fo^L) 


Faeti  torBafldm 

100sqnareteetofni]!fiO6,4iDohe8to  weathar,  raqnlns  kboul 
1,000  aUnglM. 

1.000  shJngUi  require  of  shingle  nails  abont'  0  poundi. 

70  Tords  of  sutCmm  will  reqnire  abont  1,000  latha. 

100  Kioara  Tarda  of  plaater  vill  require  IS  bn.  sud.  8  bu, 
lime,  1  bu.  hair. 

1,000  laths  will  require  of  lath  nails  11  pounds. 

100  cubic  feat  of  wall  will  require  1  oord  stone,  8  bu.  llm^  and 
1  cubic  raid  of  »nd. 

One-fifth  man  aiding  is  required  than  mtkn  mnnlrn  to 
^Uowforli^ 
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FACTS  FOR  BUILDERS 


rAOTS  OORaKBHIHO  STOHZWOBK.  BBIOSWOKK 
AHD  PLUTEBnrO 

Stonswoik 

1.  A  cord  of  atone,  three  bushels  of  lime  and  a  eabie  yard  of 
nnd  will  make  100  cubic  feet  of  wall. 

2.  One  cubic  foot  of  stonework  weighs  from  ISO  to  17fi 
potmds. 

Biickwork 

3.  Five  eonrses  of  brick  will  make  one  foot  in  M^t  on  « 
tbimney. 

4.  One  cubic  foot  of  brickwork,  with  common  mortar,  weij^s 
from  100  to  110  pounds. 

5.  A  cask  of  mne  will  make  mortar  mfSeieDt  for  1.00O 
tekki. 

7or  Plaattrlag 

8.  Six  bushels  of  lime,  40  cubic  feet  of  sand*  and  IH  boiheU 
at  balr  will  plaster  100  square  jrarda  with  two  coats  of  mortar. 
*N.  B.    Ther*  are  about  1%  cubic  feat  In  a  bn«h*L 


,  ^  rAOTS  FOR  BtJItDERd  ^ 

Oopuncai  Brick  ill  a  Wan  or  Biiildiitf 

•    .  ■  " 

▲  bricQtIi  8  Inches  loii^»  4  inches  wide  and  2  inches  thicik*  and 

K tains  M  cubio  inches.  Twenty-seven  brick  snake  one  Mhio 
i  of  waU»  witbodt  mortar,  and  it  takes  from  80  to  8S  bricks^ 
isooocdiiig  to  the  amount  of  mortar  used,  to  make  a  onbio  fool 
of  waU  with  mortar. 

iM0.— Moltiply  the  length  of  the  wall  in  feet  by  the  height 
In  feet^  and  that  by  its  thickness  in  f eet»  and  ihen  mohiply 
that  result  b(yiiO>  and  the  product  will  be  the  number  of  bricks 
in  the  wall 

Jl.  B.— For  ft  wall  8  indbis  thick  multiply  the  lenglh  in  ftet  by  the  I 
la  feet  and  that  xesult  by  Ifi,  and  the  product  viU  equal  Uie  number  of  1 

Wben  doors  and  windows  occur. in  the  wall  multiply  thenr  heigbl, 
and  tbteknefli  together  and  deduct  the  ateoum  from  the  jidUd  contents  of  Hm 
srall  before  multiplying  by  20  pr  16,  as  the  case  may  bsi 

Snort  jsKelMOd  of  Ssufflatinff  Btonewoik 

^iulA.— Multiply  the  length  in  feet  by  the  heigbt  in  feet»  and 
that  by  the  thickness.in  feet*  and  divide  this  result  by  tt  and 
the^uQtient  will  be  the  number  of  perches  of  stone  (n  the  wall. 

N.  B.*— In  a  perch  of  stone  there  are  24f  ciible  tset^  but  2|  cubic  feel  are 
gepMrally  allowea  lor  the  mortar  and  filUng^ 

Bow  to  Find  the  Number  of  Oord  Stone  to  Mid  OeBar  and 

Bam  Walls 

Ai&.^Mttltiply  the  length,  height  and  thickness  together  in 
feet»  and  divide  the  result  1^  100. 

N.  B^^There  are  128  cubic  feet  in  a  oord,  but  the  mortar  and  sand  make 
tt  necessary  to  use  but  100  cubic  feet  of  stone. 

The  Itnmber  of  Bricks  Eeqnirsd  for  a  BnOdipg 

The  aterage  brick  Is  eight  inches  long,  four  inches  wide  and 
two  inches  tMck,  or  64  (8x4X2)  cubic  inches ;  1,728  cubic  inches 
make  one  cubic  foot,  and  27  bricks  make  1,728  (64x27)  cubio 
inches.  In  laying  bricks  }  is  allowed  for  mortar,  or  4)  out  of 
every  27,  leaving  22i  actual  bricks  for  each  cubic  foot<  There^ 
f orsb  multiply  the  dimensions— length,  height  and  thickness  ia 
feet  and  fraction  of  a  foot,  of  the  several  brick  walls,  and  the 
I»oduct  by  221  and  the  result  will  *be  the  number  of  bricks 
req[nlred«  Multiply  1^  20  instead  of  22|  if  the  bricks  are  larger 
than  the  avemge  above  given.  Allowance  should  be  made  for 
ohimneysi  projeodons  for  mantoband  the  lilm  on  the 
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ol  P«nbM  of  Stona  Eequlrad  lor  a  VsU  or  (taltai 

Tht  PMth  of  Btone  is  now  computed  at  a  perch,  or  16£  fasf 
in  langth  by  1.5  foet  in  width  and  1  foot  in  height,  or  34.76 
(18-GX1.6X1)  cubic  feet.  Of  this  amount  one-ninth,  2.75  cubic 
feet,  is  allowed  for  mortar  and  filling.  Mnltipl;  the  three 
dimensions  of  the  wall  or  walla  in  feet — width,  height  and 
thickness — and  diride  by  22  (2476— 2.7G)  if  the  needed  q<iaii< 
titf  of  stone  is  the  subject  of  Inquiry,  or  by  24.76  if  it  be  sought 
to  ucertain  the  amooot  of  masoniy  in  the  wail  or  cellar. 


BTTTINa  AlCD  SZLUKO  LtTHBEB 

To  find  the  coat  of  any  number  of  feet  of  lumber  at  so  much 
per  thousand  feet. 

Altle.— Remove  the  decimal  point  three  places  to  the  left  in 
any  number  of  feet,  and  multiply  by  the  price  of  one  thousand 
feet 

ExampU.—Vfh^t  will  8E9  feet  of  lumber  coat  at  |12  per 
thousand  feet!  Remove  the  point  three  places  to  the  left  in 
869=.8B9,  and  .8B9X»12=?10.S08,  the  answer. 

She  Hnmbar  of  Oabis  Feet  in  a  Boimd  Log  ot  VnUom 
Diameter 

Square  the  diameter,  in  inches,  multiply  by  .7864,  and 
muUiply  this  product  by  the  length  in  feet,  divlile  by  144,  and 
the  quotient  is  the  number  of  cubic  feet. 

^timate  of  the  Hnmber  of  Onblo  Teet  In  the  Tmnk  of  a 
Standing  Tree 

Find  the  dniunfan^ce  in  inches,  divide  by  3.1416,  square 
the  quptient,  maltipIyAlv  Uie  length  in  feet;  divide  by  W; 
deduct  aboat  one-tenth  for  tiiickness  of  bark,  and  the  reratt 
win  be,  approximately,  the  number  of  cubic  feet. 


LUIfBIB 
TAXm  FOB  LUHBEBUXV 


TlM  Nmnbar  of  TtM,  Board  MMnm.  tn  •  Log  ol  VoKOk! 


Sqiuure  th*  taaUMt  dUmotsr  In  btohea,  mttltlpir  b;  .1804,  and 
tha  imdtiot  br  the  length  of  th«  log  la  fMt.  dlTlde  bf  U,  and 
tha  quotient  will  be  the  nnmbar  of  fast  of  boArd  mauuie, 
approximately- 

Tb«Hiiiiib«otTMt,BosdlIeuiin,ln  b  Lot  of  Boiidi,  Fbnki, 
llo«ctiv,  tmntMng,  Joiati,  tUb  or  Baanu 

The  foot  of  board  meantze  is  a  enperfiolal  or  ■qoara  foot,  ons 
Inoh  thiok.  Multiply  the  prodnot  of  tha  width  and  thlokneaa 
ot  eoob  board,  ^snk  or  other  aitiole.  In  inohea,  by  the  length. 
In  feet  and  fiaotiona  of  a  foot,  ditida  by  U,  and  the  quotient 
will  be  tha  number  of  feet  of  board  moarara.  In  flooring 
allowanoe  mnat  be  made  for  rabbetlnc  tha  proportion  niTinf 
with  the  depth  ot  the  groove  and  tha  width  of  the  boardi. 
The  Homber  el  Bqoave  Taids  in  a  Floor  ar  WtU 

Hultiidr  the  length  and  width  of  the  floor,  or  hei^  and 
width  <a  tiie  wall.  In  feat  and  fraotletis  ot  a  foot,  divide  hr 
nine,  and  the  qootlgmt  la  the  nnnibar  of  eqtiara  jud& 
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■OABD  AMD  rULKK  KBUCOIUUltr-At  SKBT 

BUT m It  iii'iii  r  Hiiii  II lull  m^ii  m , ■mnrinf 


SAFE  METHODS  W6 

Nombw  ol  SblDCles  B«qair«d  for  a  Bool 

fiule.— Multiply  the  length  nf 
the  ridge  pole  by  twice  the  length 
of  one  rafter,  and,  if  the  shingles 
are  to  be  exposed  4^  inches  to 
the  weather,  multiply  by  8,  and 
If  exposed  6  inches  to  the  weath* 
er,  multiply  by  1%,  and  yon  hava 
the  nnmb^  of  shingles. 

NOTB.-  -  -      ■ 


lone,  and  average  about  4  jnche* 
ride.  Ther  are  put  up  Id  bundiM 
of  350  each. 

One  bundle  16-ineh  shingles  will  cover  30  square  feet 

One  bundle  IS-inch  shingles  will  cover  33  square  feet 


Slating 

The  thickness  of  slate  ranges  from  A  to  A  of  an  inch, 
•nd  their  weight  varies  from  2.G  to  4.6  lbs.  per  square  foot 

The  lap  of  slates  varies  from  2  to  4  inches.  The  standard 
fa  assamed  to  be  3  inches. 

Rule  for  oomputing  the  number  of  alatea  of  a  given  aixt 
nmured  per  square. — Subtract  3  inches  from  the  length  of  the 
■late,  multiply  Uie  remainder  by  the  width  and  divide  by  2, 
Divide  14.4IH>  by  the  number  so  found,  and  the  result  will  bt 
the  number  of  slates  required. 

Dimensions  of  Slates  and  Numbers  Beqnlzed  to  a  Sqnan 

ires  583  to  the  square;  : 
;  24X18  requires  106. 

Number  of  Laths  for  a  Room 

Laths  are  4  feet  long  and  1 M  Inches  wide,  and  16  laths  an 
faaerally  estimated  to  the  square  yard. 

Ruh. — Find  the  number  of  sooare  yards  in  t^e  room  and 
multiply  by  16,  and  the  resnk  will  equal  the  number  of  laths 
"  'o  cover  the  room. 


To  find  the  number  of  square  yards  in  a  ceiling  or  wall, 
multiply  the  length  by  the  width  or  height  (in  feet)  and  di> 
vide  the  product  by  9;  the  result  will  be  the  square  yards. 


r 
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FEDERAL  TRADE  GOBfMISSION. 
As  a  'Tint  Aid  to  BaaiiieM" 


PLAH8  TO  HELP  SMALL  DEALERl 


PlKpoteandPoivitttof  dMCMttnisiioa-nie  Federal  Trade  Oom 
mlesion*  created  by  Act  or  Congress  annEored  September  26 
1914,  Is  compoeed  of  five  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Presi 
dent  The  principal  ofl&ce  of  the  Ck)mml8sion  is  in  Washington 
bnt  it  may  meet  and  exercise  all  its  powect  at  any  other  place 
In  the  United  States. 

To  FnwmA  Unfsir  CwnpetWonir-The  act  creating  the  Commit 
•ion  declares  unfair  methods  of  competition  to  be  unlawful,  and 
empowers  and  directs  the  Oommlsslon  to  prevent  persons,  part- 
nerships^  or  corporations,  except  banks,  and  common  carriers 
subject  to  the' acts  to  regulate  commerce^  from  ushig  unfair 
meUiods  of  competition  in  commerca 

IVweediiigs  oi  tiie  CommJidotti-^When  complaint  is  made  of 
unfair  eompetitioo  the  Oommlsslon  issues  a  formal  complalntv 
if  it  considers  public  interest  demands  it»  citing  the  concern 
against  which  complaint  is  made  to  appear  within  thirty  days 
and  show  why  an  order  should  not  be  issued  Instructing  it  to 
desist  from  trntair  practices.  If  the  defendant  fights  the  case 
a  hearing  Is  held*  The  Commission's  decision  then  la  subject  to 
review  by  the  Circuit  Oourt  of  Appeals,  which  passes  on  points 
of  law  alonew  An  appeal  may  be  had  from  the  Circuit  Oourt 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Oourt 

PlKposeeldieCcamiMioolfifandenleod.«-Beeause  of  its  au- 
thoriqr  to  Investigate  claims  of  unfair  methods  of  competition^ 
an  erroneous  impression  has  become  prevalent  among  business 
men  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Commission  to  pry  into  the 
affairs  of  American  manufacturers  and  dealers  and  dictate  to 
them  the  metboda  they  should  pursue  In  conductlDg  thelx 
business^ 

To  counteract  such  impression  the  Commission  has  issued  an 
cxfflclal  statement  declaring  that  the  Commission  has  no  inten- 
tion and  no  desire  to  use  compulsory  methods  in  its  "helpful 
actlvitiea,**  but)  that  it  does  hope  to  readi  the  desired  end  by 
encouraging  improvements  in  accounting  practice,  by  indorsing 
standard  systems  of  bookkeeping  and  cost  accounting,  and  by 
AOAiaHng  io  dovlslng  Standard  systems,  either  at  tho  request 
of  Individual  merchants  and  manufacturers!  or  thrragb  tte 
association  that  represents  the  Industry. 
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PImw  for  Hdplttl  AahritiM.— With  this  purpose  in  Wow,  the 
Vice-Ohalrman  of  the  Ck)minisftion,  Mr.  Edward  N.  Hurley,  on 
account  of  his  practical  business  experience,  was  requestel  by 
the  Ck)mmission  to  suggest  plans  for  **helpful  actlTlties  to 
strengthen  American  business.*' 

To  Aid  Small  Deal«r8.-*One  of  the  great  purposes  of  the  Oomi* 
mission,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Hurley's  plans,  will  be  to  dose 
the  gap  between  the  big  and  successful  business  Miterprises  jcnd 
the  small  struggling  business  men  of  the  tsountrjr,  by  lending  a 
hoping  hand  to  the  weak,  instead  of  trying  to  impede  the 
progress  of  the  strong. 

To  Poinl  tfM  Way  to  Sacoest»--It  is  not  cont^nplated  the  Oom^ 
mission  shall  pry  into  the  private  affairs  of  the  small  business 
man.  The  purpose  is  to  offer  adyice^  based  on  the  experience  oi 
successful  business  men,  to  those  who  ask  it— to  point  the  way 
to  success  to  those  who  wish  to  profit  by  the  success  of  othenu 

Plans  lor  Constmaive  Help.— Among  the  several  suggested 
methods  by  which  the  Federal  Trade  Gommisslon  proposes  to 
be  of  constructiTe  help  to  American  business,  there  are  two  of 
particular  importanca  One  of  these  is  to  aid  the  buainees  men 
of  the  country  in  obtaining  additional  credits  to  whidi  UxeUr 
business  operations  may  entitle  them.  The  sec(Mid  is  to  aid  in 
establishing  a  standard  system  of  bookkeeping  and  cost  a^ 
counting.    The  two  are  interdependent 

TollelpOredltattlieBankt.~The  Oommlssion  believes  tliat 
the  small  manufacturer,  ^'  ^  ^^onntry  stoirekeeper  and  the  retail 
merchant  as  a  rule  do  l  c  ^et  all  the  bank  credits  that  they 
ought  to  receive,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  unable  to  pre- 
sent balance  sheets  in  accordance  with  good  business  practice. 

Magic  of  a  Reliable  Balance  Sheet— Frequently  a  business  man 
with  a  credit  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  at  his  bank,  based 
wholly  on  personal  grounds,  could,  if  he  could  produce  a  reliable 
balance  sheet,  readily  obtain  several  thousand  dollars,  whidi 
would  enable  him  to  expand  his  business  along  sound  lines* 

Ability  to  BoRow  at  the  Bank  has  a  far-reaching  effect  on  all 
credit,  oecause  to  the  bank,  primarily,  are  directed  inquiries 
for  a  rating  of  a  manufacturer  or  merchant  seeking  credit  for 
goods.  An  unfavorable  or  noncommittal  report  from  the  bank 
results  in  a  curtailment  of  opportunity.  It  also  diecks 
expansion. 

Danger  in  Cutting  Prices. — ^It  is  a  fact  well  understood  among 
business  men  that  the  general  demoralization  in  a  large  numr 
ber  of  industries  has  been  caused  by  firms  who  cut  prices,  not 
knowing  what  their  goods  actually  cost  to  manufacture;  and 
the  cost  of  selling,  which  is  equally  important,  is  almost  wholly 
lost  sight  ot 
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Bmrl  SarviM  to  be  Afforded  by  the  Coiiiiiiinioo.--The  IMsMi 
Trade  Oomminlon  has  no  power  to  me  oompoleory  metliode  to 
help  cure  the  existing  conditions*  bnt  It  propoeee  to  reach  the 
desired  end  by  putting  at  the  service  of  the  manofactarers  and 
merchants  who  have  not  had  the  experience  or  advantages  that 
larger  firms  possess  the  accountants,  bookkeepers,  and  experts 
In  cost  of  production  that  are  employed  by  the  Commission,  and 
In  that  way  to  hdp  strengthen  American  industries  where  they 
are  weak.  These  services  will  be  rendered  only  on  the  reqneat 
of  the  individual  merchant  or  manufacturer  who  desires  tliem. 

Fonns  for  Butinett  Men.— When  there  is  completed  within  the 
Commission  the  organisation  for  aiding  business  any  manufac* 
turer  or  merchant,  on  request,  may  receive  (a)  an  approved 
form  for  presentation  to  his  bank  when  seeking  credit;  (b)  a 
form  designed  to  show  accurately  and  concisely  his  assets  and 
liabilities,  stock  on  hand,  etc. ;  (c)  a  form  of  double  entry  hoc** 
keeping  adapted  to  his  class  of  business,  as  well  as  (d)  a  form 
and  method  of  arriving  at  costs,  also  adapted  to  Us  line  of 
business.  All  of  these  sample  forms  are  single  in  character  and 
can  be  supplied  by  the  local  printer. 

A  pamphlet  outlining  a  simple  system  of  accounts*  with 
appropriate  forms,  is  supplied  free  of  cost  to  retail  merchants 
who  apply  therefor,  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  G. 

Benefits  to  be  Derived  from  the  ActMties  of  the  rommiuiea. 

^-First  The  individual  enterprises  will  be  helped.  They  wUl 
be  enabled  to  know  exactly  where  they  stand.  Their  prices  will 
be  made  on  a  solid  basis  of  fact.  There  will  be  less  onfidr, 
unhealthy,  and  ruinous  competition.  Manufacturers  and  mer^ 
chants  will  be  able  when  seeking  credit  to  produce  to  their 
bankers  correct  statements  of  their  financial  condition  which 
will  enable  the  bankers  to  extend  to  them  the  full  credit  to 
which  they  are  entitled  and  which  they  need  Ui  order  to  expand 
Uieir  business. 

Second.  Employees  will  be  benefited.  They  will  be  trained 
to  more  thorough  and  more  accurate  methods  of  work.  This 
Improved  knowledge  will  increase  their  effectiveness  and  their 
Individual  value  to  their  employers. 

Third.  The  investor  will  be  benefited.  He  will  be  able  to 
invest  his  money  with  greater  assurance  of  profit. 

Fourth.  The  public  will  be  benefited ;  it  will  not  have  to  pay 
for  inefficient  methods  and  practices. 

lb  European  countries  manufacturers  and  m^rdianta,  aided 
by  their  Governments,  have  developed  a  high  state  of  efficiency, 
which  enables  them  to  sell  their  goods  in  the  markets  of  the 
World.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  desires  to  do  what  It 
can  to  aid  the  American  manufacturer  and  merdiant  to 
this  competition  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  trade. 
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LARGE  LIBRARIBS 

The  hurgeflt  library  in  the  world  is  the  Bibliotheqne  National,  te 
PiriSy  founded  by  Looia  XIV •   It  contains  over  3»000,000  volnmea* 

The  second  largest  library  is  that  of  the  British  Masenm, 
which  contains  something  over  2,000,000. 

The  Public  Library  of  New  York  in  the  third  largest  library  la 
the  world.    It  contains  1,084,663  Tolumes  and  printed  pamphlets. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  the  fourth  largest  library  in  tlis 
world.    It  contains  about  1,891,800  printed  books  and  pamphlets. 

The  Imperial  Library  of  Russia,  established  by  Peter  the 
Qreati  is  the  fifth  among  the  world's  great  libraries.  It  contains 
about  1,900,000  volumes  and  27,000  manuscripts.  It  attained  a 
place  in  the  front  rank  of  European  libraries  by  the  acquisition 
of  the  celebrated  ZbIuM  collection.  Count  Zaluski  had  eol* 
lected  about  i200,000  volumes  and  10,000  manuscripts.  On  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuit  order  in  Russia  the  collection  of  the 
books  in  their  possession  was  taken  in  charge  by  Prince  Italinski 
and,  among  other  libraries,  the  Prince  transferred  the  Zaluski 
collection  from  the  Jesuit  College  at  Warsaw  to  St.  Petersburg. 
The  most  important  of  the  manuscripts  in  this  library  Is  the 
**Codez  ffinaiticus*'  of  the  Greek  Bible,  brought  from  the  con* 
vent  of  8t.  Catherine  on  Mount  8inai  by  Professor  TIschendorf 
la  1859. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTBS  A  DAY? 

Tlie  word  day  is  used  in  several  different  senses.  A  aolar, 
MtfOoomiGal,  or  apparent  day  is  the  interval  between  the  time 
the  sun's  coming  to  the  meridian  and  returning  to  it  again.  A 
eiderial  day  is  the  interval  between  the  time  of  a  star's  coming 
to  the  meridian  and  again  returning  to  it  on  the  immediate  sub- 
sequent night,  or,  in  other  words,  is  the  time  occupied  by  • 
revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 

A  day,  in  law,  includes  the  whole  24  hours  from  midnight  to 
midnii^t.  In  reckoning  periods  of  time  from  a  certain  event, 
the  day  on  which  the  event  occurred  is  excluded.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  be  required  to  prove  survival  for  a  certain  numbcor  of 
days,  it  will  suffice  if  the  person  be  alive  for  any  portion,  however 
small,  of  the  last  day.  While  an  obligation  to  pay  on  a  certain 
day  would  therefore  be  theoretically  discharged  by  payment  be* 
fore  midnight,  the  law  requires  that  reasonable  hours  be  ob> 
served-*for  example,  if  the  payment  (as  a  bill)  is  at  a  bank  ot 
place  of  business,  it  must  be  within  banking  or  business  bouts. 
Generally  in  the  United  St(^tes,  a  bill  or  note  becoming  due  on  • 
Sunday  or  aholiday,  is  payable  on  the  first  business  day  thereafter. 
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BUSINESS  EFFIGIBNGY. 

W«bstor't  Definition  d  ''EffioMioy.''— Noah  Webster  defined  ef^ 
flolmcy  as  **11ie  power  of  producing  the  effect  Intended ;  Actlte^ 
competent  power/' 

Mmtlf  a  hundred  yeari  have  passed  away  since  Webster 
wrote  that  definition,  and  during  that  period  the  gigantic 
dSTel<9iaent  of  American  bosinese  has  evolved  a  new  meaning 
for  the  term,  especially  as  applied  to  manof actnre  and  trade. 

Preieiil  Meanhig  of  the  Term  EfSdency.-'As  applied  to  mod* 
em  business,  ^'efficiency"  means  "the  power  of  Mcoring  the 
latgeet  retttms  for  the  least  ezpendituresi" 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  modem  definition  differs  from 
Wdwter'B  in  the  2act  that  it  takes  into  consideration  the  expen- 
dUure  incurred  in  ''producing  the  effect  intended.'* 

Somctiilng  More  than  Effectlyeaeis.--It  is  evident  from  th# 
foregoltig  modem  deflniti<m  that  business  efficiency  Is  eomettilag 
more  than  effectiveness  through  system  and  o^erity* 

Tlilg  "something  more^'  has  been  well  expressed  as  ''getting 
the  best  results  with  the  best  methods  under  the  best  available 
conditions,  and  with  the  least  loss  or  waste/' 

Tlvee  Cardinal  Padori  of  Buiineis  Efficiency.— First,  manage^ 
ment  $  second,  capital ;  third,  economy. 

L   MANAGEMENT.'-- 

^The  successful  management  of  any  businesf*  undertaking  pri* 
marily  depends  upon  the  aualiflcatlons  of  the  man  who  Is  placed 
Jn  control — the  manager,  or,  In  other  words,  upon  the  manager'a 
capacity  for  executing  the  duties  he  is  required  to  perform,  la 
ord^  to  possess  such  capacity  he  must  nave  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  particular  kind  of  businei»  that  is  to  be  engaged 
in*  and  his  competency  should  be  thoro'ighly  tested  before  he  la 
Intmsted  with  the  responsibility  of  mtiiagement  This  is  esien- 
Uel  because,  in  order  to  secure  efflciemsy,  every  branch  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  business  must  be  conducted  under 
lUs  active  and  vigilant  supervision. 

The  manager  must  utilize  to  the  best  possible  advantage  the 
labor-saving  devices  of  today,  such  as  telephones,  electric  an- 
nunciators, call  buttons,  indicators  and  tabtilating  machihS8» 
pneumatic  cash  and  bundle  carriers,  elevators,  cash  registers, 
ealcttlAting  machines,  filing  cabinets,  manifolding  and  mailing 
machines^  motor  delivery  vehicles,  etfu 

Systematic  and  Supervinng  Manstfemenl  has  grown  more  Im* 
portant  and  eitceedlngly  more  difficult  with  the  rapid  advance 
if  business  methods  and  the  stupendous  development  of  Amerl- 
ean  trede  end  industries.  Hence  the  primary  importance  of 
having  a  man  in  control  who  has  both  operating  and  executive 
ability^  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  most  eflicient  modem 
equipments  and  methods,  and  capable  of  enforcing  strict  disd- 
plinesi  In  tActt  the  elflciency  of  the  entire  business  establish- 
meat  depends  primarily  on  his  ability  to  properly  supervise  the 
conduct  ot  the  business. 

Fifteen  Essential  Qualities  of  an  Effidettt  Boslnese  Manafer.-^ 

(1)  Soundness— physical,  mental,  and  moral;  (2)  generalship— 
Judicious  or  akillful  tactics  of  managemoit;  (8)  c<mcentratlon 
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—Ability  to  focus  OBO'8  entire  mental  aetivitjr  npon  the  work  in 
hand;  (4)  energy— -intauiity  and  forcefulnesa  in  spirit  and  con* 
duct  proportioned  to  the  result  desired;  (0)  oonfldfl&ce— firm 
trust  or  reliai^ce  on  one's  self  and  in  the  certainty  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  undertaking;  (6)  enthusiasm— ardent  earnestness  or 
zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  one^s  object;  (7)  deliberation— calm  and 
careful  consideration  before  acting;  (S)  industry— constant  and 
assiduous  attention  to  business;  <0)  courage-*-that  power  of  the 
n^d  which  enables  one  to  meet  opposition  and  apparent  defeat 
with  intrepidity,  calmness  and  flmmessy  and  when  conrinced  of 
having  pursued  the  wrong  course,  admit  his  mistakes,  about 
face  and  take  a  fresh  start;  (10)  resourcefulness — ^the  faculty 
of  creating  one's  own  opportunities^  or  doing  the  right  thing  in 
any  contingency;  fertile  in  resources;  (11)  perseverance*** 
steadfastness  in  the  pursuit  of  any  purpoee  or  enterprise  in 
spite  of  discouragements;  (12)  circumroection— attentive  con« 
slderatlon  of  all  circumstances  and  conditions  that  may  aiSBect 
the  desired  result  of  a  purposed  course  of  conduct ;  (IB)  honesty 
—disposition  to  deal  ftankly  and  honorably;  conadentioiia  in 
the  observance  of  obligations  of  hcmor;  (14)  reliability— dispo* 
Bition  and  abili^  to  "make  good";  (15)  equitableness— the 
quality  of  being  fair»  Just,  impartiat 

IL   CAPITAL— 

It  goes  without  saying  that  no  business  can  be  efficiently 
conducted  without  adequate  capital— mon^,  means,  ^resources. 

Chipital  is  essential  in  order  to  ensure  the  necessary  pre- 
paredness and  equipment. 

Tlie  Oblainii^olAdUqaBloCapitely  however,  is  generally  a  mat 
ter  of  course  where  the  enterprise  is  projected  by  or  under  the 
CMiteol  of  those  who  have  established  a  character  for  reliability, 
competency  and  efficiency  in  the  particular  line  of  business  to 
be  engaged  in. 

ID.   ECONOMY.— 

The  third  cardinal  factor  of  efficiency  is  economy-^the  prao* 
tical  organisation  and  operation  of  the  business  under  the  most 
fkvorable  conditions  and  with  the  least  loss  or  waste  in 
achieving  its  purpose. 

The  Estealial  Reqoirfles  ol  Econmny  are:  (1)  The  avoidance 
of  waste  and  consequent  loss  by  use  of  means  and  methods 
whereby  savings  can  be  effected  and  the  standard  of  work  im« 
proved  without  injury  to  the  productive  power  of  the  business; 
(2)  the  securement  of  personal  efficiency  among  all  those  em- 
ployed in  the  business  ftom  highest  to  lowest  through  proper 
instruction  and  equipmoit  and  by  making  it  the  obvious  interest 
of  each  to  earnestly  desire  a  better  showing  of  the  results  of 
his  work«  Such  a.  desire  is  usually  effected  through  honest  re> 
ognltion  of  merit  and  the  assurance  of  impartial  advancement 

It  is  very  important  that  the  respective  duties  of  every  em- 
ployee should  be  clearly  defined,  so  that  each  may  know  exactiy 
what  is  required  of  him. 

A  definite  chain  of  re(QKmsibility  from  top  to  bottom  is 
necessary. 

tmportaace  of  Penonal  Effidency.— ^That  personal  efficiency  Is 
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one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  productiveness  is  coming 
to  be  recognized  by  the  great  Industrial  establishm^its.  They 
demand  the  best  results  of  their  employees  and  are  aware  that 
this  can  be  obtained  only  through  equitable  compensation,  fair 
treatment,  and  proper  environment  and  equipment. 

Contaatment  EttentSal  to  Efficiency. — In  order  to  have  personal 
efficiency  prevail  in  a  business  or  industrial  establishment  every 
employee  from  highest  to  lowest  should  be  a  cheerful  worker. 
A  discontented  employee  must  necessarily  be  inefficient,  for  his 
mind  is  fixed  upon  grievances  when  it  should  be  concentrated 
on  the  business  in  hand. 

The  importance  of  securing  the  personal  efficiency  of  workers 
In  a  great  industrial  establishment  is  well  expressed  In  the 
following  extract  from  a  recently  published  article  by  Judge 
Elbert  H.  Gary,  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion :  ''For  the  building  of  the  efficient  organization,  the  first 
rule  is  that  the  heads  of  it  observe  the  duties  of  the  employer 
and  the  rights  of  the  employees.  Generous  motives,  taAr  prin- 
ciples and  honest  dealings  are  vastly  more  important  as 
^oiency  measures  than  the  technical  phases  of  skilled  manage- 
ment and  economical  production.  Next  to  the  faith  of  the  cns- 
tomer  in  the  product,  the  faith  of  the  employee  in  the  employer 
becomes  a  vital  factor  in  the  efficiency  plan  of  the  conceni.  To 
create  and  preserve  a  kindly  feeling  among  our  workers  by 
according  them  the  proper  treatment,  equipment  and  environ- 
ment has  been  perhaps  our  chief  object  and  endeavor  and  role 
for  success.** 

Knowledge  Etfentiai  to  Efficiency.— The  extent  to  which  tlio 
workers  of  any  business  concern  really  know  their  bosiness 
measures  the  extent  to  which  that  business  may  be  really 
efficient.  The  well  informed  worker  combines  spontaneonsly 
those  details  of  his  work  which  make  for  increased  speed  and 
perfection,  and  a  competent  manager,  being  responsible  for  the 
economical  conduct  of  the  business,  will  see  to  it  that  sndi 
workers  ar0  preferred  and  that  those  who  do  not  dlscloiie  a 
possibility  of  becoming  efficient  members  of  the  force  are  re* 
placed  by  others  who  show  an  aptitude  for  the  work. 

Standardizing  a  Business. — When  the  most  efficient  way  ai 
performing  any  task  under  the  existing  conditions  is  determined 
in  any  of  the  large  mercantile  or  industrial  establishments  of 
today  that  'Vay"  is  adopted  as  a  standard,  and  all  onployeeo 
engaged  In  such  work  are  required  to  measure  up  to  it 

Difficulty  of  Establishing  Standards.— ''To  establish  rational 
work  standards  for  men,'*  observes  Harrison  Emerson  in  Tk0 
Engineering  Magazine^  ''requires  indeed  motion  and  time  studies 
of  all  operations,  but  it  requires  in  addition  all  the  skill  of  the 
planning  manager,  all  the  skill  of  the  physician,  of  the  homani* 
tarian,  of  the  physiologist;  it  requires  infinite  knowledgei,  di- 
rected, guided  and  restrained  by  hope,  f&ith  and  compassion.** 

Uhiiiiately,  business  efficiency  is  based  on  the  sublime  idea  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  he  that  best  serves  the  Interests  of 
all  who  are  concerned  in  the  results  of  lUs  work  Is  the  most 
efficient 
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number  of  Cords  in  a  Pile  of  Wood 

A  cord  of  wood  is  a  pHe  8  feet  long,  4  feet  wide  and  4  feel 
biA  and  oontains  128  cubic  feet. 
%u2e.«-Multtpl7  the  length  in  feet  bv  the  width  in  feet  anA 


that  result  by  the  length  in  feet  and  divide  the  product  by 
and  you  have  the  number  of  cords. 

J&mpls.-- How  many  cords  in  a  pile  of  wood  4  feet  wide,  7 
Ifeet  hi^  24  f  eet  longt 

«-4X7Xd4«s072  cubic  feet.   67^•^12885i  cords. 
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wd  divide  by  1 

THIANOULAR  PIECSS 

When  the  trlaoKl*  it  •  rlB^t-Migled  triangle. 


Auh.— Multiply  the  width  by  tlte  Uosth  and  divide  by  2. 
SrampU. — How  many  aer««  of  Una  in  a  triangular  fltid 
•00  rods  long  and  40  roda  wide? 


TALUABLE  lOSCSUiANSOTTB  IIATTEB  US 

onaumoK 

VHBBB  THS  TBZAICOLB  SB  HOV  ▲  BIOBT  ANHLBD  VKAMBJi 


If  a  triangle  is  without  a  right  angle,  a  perpendiooJar  IMI0 1» 

i^ule.— Multiply  the  base  in  rods  by  the  perpendicular  heigbt 
'jQ  rods*  and  divide  by  2,  and  you  hare  the  area  in  square  rods. 

£2i»mp{e.— How  many  acres  in  a  triangular  Afld  whose  basf' 
3r  side  is  140»  and  its  width  (perpendicular  heij^t)  is  60  rods? 


I 

OPERATION 


U0x60+294«200  sq.  rods. 
4,200-«-l«aa26i  aores.    Ans. 

Te  find  the  area  of  a  pleoe  of  land  when  only  two  of  tbm  cpf 
%ta  sides  are  panlleL 

i 


Fio.  4 

Alls.— 'Add  the  two  parallel  sides  together,  and  divide  b|y  % 
SDd  yon  have  the  aTsragie  length.  Then  multiply  the  width  ia 
•rods  by  the  length  in  rods  and  divide  by  160,  and  you  have  the 
QUjnber  of  acres. 

J!mifnp20.— How  many  acres  of  land  to  a  field,  tbe  twopeiaOal 
ides  of  which  are  iO  and  120  rods  long,  and  00  tods  widot 

OpBRATIOll 

fl0+120^2«»100  foOa, 
10Ox0O^14O«^liaere&    Am. 

To  X.17  Off  flnaB  UU  of  Land 

fMmisri  and  gaidenars  cflen  find  It  pecesssry  to  laiy  off  mmS 
^ortfOQS  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  esperimefttlng  with  dlfllsriB* 
eropi^  lertiliTeie,  eta  lie  sonh  the  CoUowing  roles  wftl  ka 
belpfnl' 

One  aeia  aootabw  160  sq.  roda  er  4941  sq.  yard%  <ir  48»fM  n* 
<3oet    to  measure  off  one  a^re  It  wqt  take  209^  f e^  eaeb  Wf^ 


On»lMlfMn  II  via  tab*  U7)  tMt  woh  mf.  OnMUid  Mm 
It  wfll  tak*  UD)  fMt  flMh  vmj.  Oiw-rotuih  ten  It  wtU  tate 
lM|lNtwahwi7.    Ou^ghtbHnItwlUtak«n|fMtw!k 

To  HMtttn  Town  LoU 
AOft— Unltlplr  tha  langth  In  fMt  br  the  width  la  bat  u« 
dMde  tha  nmlt  t:cr  18,C60  and  70a  will  bam  tha  frwtloial  poft 
«C  an  ion  in  tha  lot 

frample.— What  part  of  oq  wm  la  there  In  » lot  100  fail  daap 
«^  75  foot  wIdeT 
SolKtiro.— 100X7S=T,600  sq.  feat 

.  '      »or  About  1-S  of  on  acre. 

T»  Flad  tba  Hnmber  of  Aens  ia  a  Olvaa  VnnilMC  aC 

Bqoan  Bodi 

Adf.— BamoTB  tha  daolmal  point  two  pUoes  to  tha  left  in  tha 

Mimber  of  ■qnore  roda,  dMde  by  8  and  mnltipljr  l:^  0^  nad  jroa 

fenvs  the  number  of  aoree. 

JSminpI&— How  manj  aorea  in  a  plaoa  of  land  80  roda  VrcftM 
40  rod»  widef    80X40=3200.    3200  with  the  fXHat  i 
•qMs  32.0&+*=4X5=20  acres. 

FOSTER'S  LOG  TABLE. 


▼AL17ABLB  UmCELLANEOVB  MATTEB 

II1LU8T&ATZOH  BHOWnrO  TBI  TIME  IN  PEIHOIFAL 
CUTXn  07  TBI  WORLD*  WBIN  IT  18  lOOH 

nr  WASBiNGTOir.  d.  o. 
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BAFV  HKraODS 


TALVl!  Of  UOITET 
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SAFE  METHODB 


MiseeUantoui  Tablt  of  Thingi,  IMaUnoM,  Bookif  Ste. 


A  book  eompoged  of  ibeeta  folded  into 

2  l&trm  11  4  follo» 
A  book  compoied  of  Acetf  folded  into 

4  leATci  ie  A  oDtrto. 
A  book  oompoeed  of  eheeti  folded  into 

8  leaTCi  li  an  octivo  (8vo). 
A  book  compoeed  of  ihecti  folded  into 

12  IcATCf  is  A  duodedmo  (12ino). 
A  book  oompooed  of  iheeti  folded  into 

16  IcATCf  if  A  16mo. 
12  units  make  1  docen. 
12  doiEcn  make  1  grooa. 
12  groaa  (144  docen)  make  1  great 


20  nnita  make  1  foore. 
56  poonde  of  butter  nnke  1  ilrkin. 
100  pounds  of  flab  make  1  JanintaL 
190  pounds  of  flour  make  1  oarreL 
200  pounda  of  beef*  pork*  ahad  or  aal- 

moB  make  1  barro. 
24  iheets  of  paper  make  1  q^ire. 
20  quires  make  1  ream. 
2  reama  make  1  bundleu 
6  bundles  make  1  bale. 

8  barlcyooms  make  1  indL 
18  iiunes  make  1  cubit. 

22  inches  make  1  aacrcd  eubit. 

9  fiUooa  make  1  Engliih  Ibkin. 
2  Orklna  make  1  Ulderkin. 

2  kilderkins  make  1  barrel. 

26  pounda  make  1  keg  (powder). 

100  pounds  make  I  central  (grain 
measure). 

100  pounds  make  1  euk  (raisin  meas- 
ure). 

256  pounds  make  1  baird  of  soap. 

280  pounds  make  1  barrel  of  salt. 

81%  gallons  make  1  barrel  (wine 
measure). 

42  gallons  make  1  tierce  (wine  meas- 
ure). 

68  galloBS  make  1  hogshead  (wine 
measure). 

84  gallons  make  1  puncheon  (wine 
measure). 


126  gallODS  make  1  pipe  (wine  mens 
UIW. 

262  faOoiis  mako  1  ian  (wine  mea» 

urei. 
8  bushels  of  wheat  (of  70  lbs.  cachj 

make  1  quarter  (Burepean  measure' 
8  buafaels  of  nit  make  1  hogshead. 
86  bushels  of  coal  make  1  chaldros 

(Bngliab). 
82  buahels  make  1  ctaUdron  (Ameri 

can). 
14  pounds  make  1  stoneu 
21  %  stones  make  1  p\g  (iron). 
8  pigs  make  1  fothcr. 
84%    edbio   feet   (masonry)   make    I 

perch. 
100  square  feet  (carpentiy)  make  I 

square. 
1»760  jrarda  (6»280  feet)  make  1  lUt 

ute  mile. 
2,028.68  yards  (6,086.9  ifeet)  make  1 

nautical  mile. 
8  milea  make  1  leagues 
69%  statute  milea  make  1  degree  (o* 

latitude). 
60  geographical  miles  make  1  degrei 

(of  latitude). 
860  degreea  make  1  drde. 
60  pair  of  ahoea  make  1  case. 
0  inches  make  1  quarter  (of  a  yard 
8  quartera  make  1  ell  (Flemish). 

5  quarters  make  1  ell  (Aigliah). 

6  quarters  make  1  ell  (Pr^ch). 

4    inches   make    1    hand    (mcaauiin« 

hOTMS). 

6  feet  make  1  fkthom  (depth  of  wa 

ter). 
120  fathoms  make  1  cable-length. 
7%  cable-lenstha  make  1  mile. 
640  acres  make  1  square  mfle. 
86  squsre  miles  make  1  townahip. 
4  fkrthingi  make  1  pemqr  (marked  d* 
12  pence  make  1  rinlUng  (marked  a>. 

20  riUnings make  Ipouno  (marked  £). 

21  ahlUings  make  1  gubea. 
6  ihtmngs  make  1  ciowik 


OABPENTBB  WOIK  ^ 


VAILS  BBQX7ZBBD  DT  OABPSHTEB  WOB& 

f  d  ease  and  hang  doori  1  ponnd. 

f  o  ease  and  hang  one  window,  %  pound. 

Base,  100  lineal  feet,  1  ponnd. 

To  pnt  on  rafters,  joists  ete.,  3  ponnds  to  1,000  feet 

To  pnt  np  studding,  3  pounds  to  1,000  feet 

f o  li^  a  6-itteh  pine  floor,  16  pounds  to  1,000  feet 


VDMBBE  or  HAXL8  TO  THB  POUHD. 

i  penny  fenee,  2      inches « M 

6  penny  fence,  2^  inches • 60 

10  penny  fence,  8      inches ••. 34 

12 penny  feneey  3)4  inches ••• 39 

9  penny  fine,  1  1/3  inches ..•• 760 

8  penny,  1%  inches 480 

4  penny,  l)ji  inches 300 

6  penny,  1     inch.... 200 

i  penny,  2      inches .«••  160 

7  penny,  2%  inches 128 

6'penny,  2^  inches 92 

9  penny,  2     inches..... ••••  72 

lOpenny,  8      inches 60 

12  penny,  3)4  inches.. ..••.. 44 

16  penny,  8)&  inches 32 

20  penny,  4      inches 24 

80  penny,  4)4  inehes 18 

40  penny,  5      inches • 14 

Mpenny,  S^  inches 13 
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HOW  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  AFFECTS  THE 
WORLD'S  COMMERCE 

Through  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  all  porta 
on  the  Pacific  coasts  of  the  Americas,  which  formerly  were 
ahont  as  far  from  New  York  as  from  Liverpool,  find  them- 
selves drawn  within  the  circle  of  New  York  trade. 

"Herein,"  observes  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler*  president  of 
the  University  of  California*  "lies  a  factor  that  brooks  no 
gradual  process  of  development  It  means  revolution.  It 
means,  for  example,  eleven  days  less  time  for  Callao  to  get 
an  order  filled  in  New  York  than  in  Liverpool.  It  means  that 
the  region  on  the  globe  over  which  the  Panama  route  is  dom* 
inant  from  New  York  outward,  in  competition  with  the  Suez 
route  from  Liverpool  outward,  stretches  northwest  to  include 
Northern  China  from  Shanghai  onward,  and  Japan,  Eastern 
Russia  and  the  Pacific  islands;  and  southwest  to  Include  New 
Zealand  and  Eastern  Australia.  The  opening  of  the  canal 
directly  affects  all  the  lands  which  are  touched  by  Pacific 
waters  except  Southern  Asia  and  the  East  Didles." 

The  countries  so  affected  include  about  one-fifth  of  the 
land  surface  of  the  earth,  and  embrace  a  popoIatloB  aggre* 
gating  one-third  of  the  human  race — a  hitherto  unexploited 
area  in  the  realm  of  international  trade.  The  northwestern 
comer  of  the  area  is  marked  by  Shanghai,  which  Is  10,649 
miles  distant  from  New  York  by  Panama  and  10,607  miles 
from  Liverpool  by  Suez,  while  the  southwestern  comer  Is 
marked  by  Melbourne,  which  is  10,028  miles  distant  from 
New  York  by  Panama  and  11,664  miles  from  Liverpool  by 
the  Suez  route. 

How  dlstanees  are  shortened  bj  tkb  etaal  between  Tarions 
ports  of  the  world  is  shown  by  the  fallowing  eitraets  from 
the  United  States  consular  reports: 

Between  New  York  and  Yokohama  the  reduotlon  is  3,720 
miles,  and  that  Japanese  city  is  brought  nearer  to  New  York 
than  Liverpool  by  1,806  miles.  Shanghai  Is  1,620  miles  nearer 
to  New  York.  Sydney,  Australia,  is  8,806  miles  nearer  to 
New  York,  and  the  distance  between  the  two  cities  is  2,382 
miles  less  than  the  distance  between  Sydney  and  LiverpooL 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  is  2,642  miles  nearer  New  York, 
and  the  distance  between  them  is  2,769  milee  less  than  h%» 


PANAMA  CANAL  ^3 

tween  Wellington  and  Liverpool.    Between  New  Zealand  and 
Europe  there  is  an  average  saving  of  1,600  miles. 

The  canal  brings  Callao,  Peru,  4,320  miles  nearer  Liver- 
pool by  steamer,  reducing  the  distance  from  10,230  miles  to 
6,910  miles  and  saving  abont  14  days  in  time.  To  Valparaiso 
the  shortening  in  distance  is  1,813  miles,  making  it  7,185  < 
instead  of  8,998,  and  the  saving  in  time  is  about  6  days.  By 
its  means  the  United  States,  has  an  all-sea  route,  which  is 
from  2,500  to  3,000  miles  shorter  than  routes  from  Europe. 
New  York,  via  the  canal,  is  3,379  miles  from  Callao,  instead  of 
9,769  as  formerly. 

By  the  former  route  the  distance  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  by  water  is  12,800  miles,  while  by  the  canal  it  is 
bnt  7,000  miles. 

South  American  Trade«—The  diplomatic  and  consular 
agents  of  every  European  commercial  nation  are  studying,  the 
probable  effect  of  the  canal  on  the  trade  of  their  respective 
countries  and  Mn  John  Barrett,  Director-General  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  warns  the  American  Government  and  Amer- 
ican manufacturing,  exporting  and  shipping  interests  that 
they  must  exert  themselves  to  the  limit  if  they  would  derive 
as  mueh  benefit  from  the  canal  as  other  countries  will  derive. 

"European  commercial  organizations  and  private  busi- 
ness houses,"  says  Mr.  Barrett,  "have  their  scouts  all  over 
the  world — particularly  in  the  twenty  countries  of  Latin- 
America — investigating  every  phase  of  their  import  and  export 
markets,"  and  he  urgently  recommends  that  the  slogan  from 
now  on  of  our  government,  our  commercial  and  civic  organ- 
izations, our  private  business  interests  and  even  of  our  schools 
shall  be:  "Get  ready  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  go  after  Pan- 
American  commerce." 

"We  must  remember,"  sajrs  Mr.  Barrett,  "that  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Iiatin-America  now  totals  nearly  two  billion  five 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year,  an  increase  of  one  billion  dol- 
lars in  the  last  ten  years. 

"We  must  not  fbrget  that  the  trade  of  the  United  States, 
exports  and  imports,  with  these  countries  has  already  reached 
the  seven  hundr^  million  dollar  mark,  which  is  nearly  one 
hundred  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  six  or  seven  years  ago." 
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BACBB  OF  MAKXIND 


RACES  OP  MANKIND  CLASSIFIEO 

Oopyrlf  ht,  UO,  bf  Qovdon  O.  B999 

Table  ahofwinir  the  diflierent  taeee  of  manWad  divided  into  racial  etodkii 
Cronpe  and  peoplee,  with  their  dIetinctiTe  oompleTimn  and  nnmbera. 


Baob 

Stock 

Qbckjp 

Paonai 

■ 

Daniih 

^  a  eotoiuc  •  •  • 
CBMMMMO) 

Morweaiaa 
SwediA 
1  Gennaa 
Dutch 

lewyHfiifAiitlo  naim^) 
.Flemiflh 

(4/»OyOOO) 

Lett 
'  Lithnaaiaa 
rsooteh  (part) 

C^lic*  •  •  •  •  • 
tBJBSUm 

Irish 
Iwelsh     - 
LArmorlb  or  Bretdb 

Bassiaa 

FoUsh 

Cteoh 

Bobemlaa 

Moraviaa 

Serbian 

Ooatian 

Sfliv^ofilfi  •  •  •  • 

Montenegrin 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

BnthesSan 

nadeappoMd  to  bn^ 

Dalmatian 

Herttovinian 

originated  InOantral 
Aatf^  and  to  baTO  ml- 
grated  Into  India  and 
Mirope.) 

niyrlc..  •••. 
IUSOOjOOD) 

iBolgarian  (part) 

AnBMiic.  •  • . 

Armenian 

(a.«xMW» 

' 

lullefiic  •  •  •  • 

(SjQOOuOOOi 

Greek 

jrTenflh 

ItaUe  •••••• 

(IMdOOOuQOftl 

Italian  (part) 
Boomanian 
Spaniah 
llefiiean.eta 

banlc 

,  Persian 

Canraefain. . . 

(22jO00u00O) 

Gypsy 

CVQmtartitg  810.- 
iM.000.  Oomplex. 

Caocaelc*  •  •  • 
(10,001mm 

Canoasns  peoplfs 

Ion  generally 
white,  bat  ■ome* 

Bnekaric.  ••  . 

Bastines 

tlmee  dark  or 

,     (100,000) 

brown.) 

ladle 

L    (S6S.0Q04X») 

Hindus.  Mahrattaa.fli 

(Nambenag*aSiOM.mi 

Arabic  • . .  • . 
.Hebcaic  •  •  • . 

,  Arabians 

and  eoppooMl  to  be 
^iMQffMM  fro«  9M«. 

Hebrew  or  Jewish 

Ocmiplexlon  dark  or 

browa*) 

pKcypnaft* • • • 

Coptic 

(Kiunberlng».QM.m. 
and  eoppoeed  to  be 
rteecwindenli  of  Bam. 
eeoond  eoa  oOloab.) 

\tybkm 

i  Abyielnlan  •  • 

.  Berber 

I^bian 

^Abyaaiaian 

Nuilan 
IGaBa 
(jSooisU 

KAGDBS  OF  MAKXIKD 
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nTam^Of  lag 
IMM.OI0L  Com. 

pnODOB  UtVWllCPI 


ton  y«llow  or 


BtUopntt  •  • 
ataabarinc  IMi.- 
wttjatk  OonffleK- 
|oB  blAok  or 


Americin 
IoiIbhi  •  •  •  • 


KamborlBff 


^ 


HtSasvL 


HoTa 
Oyak. 


SibMe 


iitiObbuooo) 


Ne«roi 


Bttoto 


Oboup 


Fliiic 


•  •  • 


Bfoncolic  •  •  • 


ChiiWM 


{ 


Altoakitii«tte. 

Mcyv«0tc*  •  •  • 
Anwskt  €CCa  • 


i  Malajrs  of  Malacca  and 
I    Sninatoa 

{ Tanls  (of  the  FhiUp- 

Javanese,  etc(of  Java) 

HoTasCd  Madagasear) 

j  Dyaka,  etc  (of  Bomeo* 
1    etc) 

mnniBh 
Lapplah 


Jtalgarian  (part) 
Tnrkiab,  Coesao,  eto* 
Japanese,  Koieaa 

{Chinese 
Siamese 
Boimeee,  etc 

{flenagambian 
Dahomeya 
Ashantu.etc 

( Bantiu :  Kaffirs,  Zulus, 
I    etc 

i  Papoaas  and  Melanes> 
(    ians 

I  Polynesian,     Anstral- 
I    iaa«  Maori,  etc 

Kesrito 

Arapaho,etc 

Aztec  etc 

Laoandon,  etc 

Manoa.etc 


UNCLASSIFmD  PEOPLES 

EaMiiioei  ete..  of  the  Aiotlo  legioaa,  aomberinc  40,000.   Ck>mp]eiion,  light 
hi  own* 
Singhalese,  of  the  lahud  of  Oagrloii.  Bnnibering2,000,OQO.  Comptaden.  brown, 
Hotteotete  and  Bwahmfii>  of  Soathwest  Altiea,  nnmbering  U7.000. 
Total  of  an  vaoes  and  peoples*  IMUUOJOltlk 


r 
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8AFS  METHODS^ 


Una  of  Porpetual  Baow 

The  line  of  perpetual  snow  varies  with  latitude,  and  is 

follow:  in  feet  above  sea-leveL 


Latitube 

Feet 

Laxxtups 

Feet 

0 

15,260 
14,764 
13,478 
11,484 

46. ..::.. ".'. 

9.000 

10 

50 

0.834 
S.S1S 

20 

60 

so 

70 

1.278 

Longest  Biters 

MILES 

Missouri-MisslBSippi 4,194 

Nile 4,020 

Yangr-Tse 3,158 

Amazon 8,063 

Yenisei    2,960 

Amur 2,920 

Coasro    2,888 


Deepest  Seas 


Pacific  Ocean,  deepest... 8 0.000 

AtlanUc 27,000 

Southern 25,000 

Indian   18,000 

Arctic 9.000 

Lake  Baikal 4,080 

Caspian  S«a 8,60e 


A  CINTUIIT  or  PKOGBUS 

The  nineteenth  century  received  from  its  predecessors  the 
horse.  We  bequeath  the  motorcycle,  motor  truck,  automobile 
and  locomotive. 

We  received  the  goosequill,  we  bequeath  the  fountain  pen 
and  typewriter. 

We  received  the  sickle,  we  bequeath  the  harvester. 

We  received  the  hand  printing  press,  we  bequeath  the  rotary 
press. 

We  received  the  painter*s  brush,  we  bequeath  lithography, 
the  camera,  and  color  photography. 

We  received  the  hand-loom,  we  bequeath  the  cotton  and  wool- 
en factory. 

We  received  gunpowder,  we  bequeath  nitro-glyoerlne. 

We  received  twenty-three  chemical  elements,  we  bequeath 
over  eighty. 
We  received  the  tallow  dip,  we  bequeath  the  electric  light 
We  received  the  galvanic  battery,  we  bequeath  the  dynaiBO, 
We  received  the  flint  lock,  we  bequeath  automatic  Ma  Tims. 
We  received  a  sailing  ship,  we  bequeath  the  steamship. 

We  received  the  beacon  signal  fire,  we  bequeath  the  tetophoM 
and  wireless  telegraphy. 

We  received  the  leather  fire  bucket,  we  bequeath  the  motor 
propelled  Are  engine. 

We  received  the  balloon,  we  bequeath  the  aeroplane,  mono- 
plane and  dirigible. 


TALUAaU:  MIBCBLLANB0D8  MATTER 

APPOBTZONHXHT   OT   BBPKSMICTATITW 
In  t&a  Consul  o(  tha  UnlUd  SUtM 


BmU*  DmUu  in  tbe  Worid  War 


'  of  tlB  itatlfUca] 


GrvM  Britain  . 


Balciwn   lOZ.OOO 

BuloHiL   100,000 

Uultwl  8tat«   48,M0 

KonnunU  lO.DtO 

Qntea  7,MW 

Portosml    1000 

Total 7,4B0,B0O 


Troepi  In  Wms  ot  ttw  United  SUtes 


BavolttUOD  

Nartbwaat  Undtana 

With  Pnmca    (Naval). 


StmliMla  Indians 

Black  Hitwk  IndiMia. . 

CrMk  Indians  

CtMToltM  troobl«« 

Florida  Indlaiw. , 

AroMtook  troubleB    .. 


CMIwar. 

SpuUb  War 

World  War 
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008T  or  WARS  XM  TBS  UMXTXD  STATES 

lUvoluttottary   ..I  135.198,703.0t 

War  of  1812-16 107,16».OOS.Of 

M»ic<CRO    Wax I 100.000,000.00 

Rebellion    6,189,929,908.69 

Estimated  cost  of  Indian  wars  from  July  4,  1776»  to 

June  80,  1886 696.339,277.68 

Spanish-American,  including  120.000,000.00  for  Phil- 
ippine Islands 222,000,000.00 

liOflses  in  warS"*"" 

RevoluUon  (English 60.000  men 

1812-16  killed  and  wounded 6,614  " 

Mexican  War 3.420  " 

Rebellion— Union,    died 279.376  " 

Confederate,  died 300,000  •• 

•SpanlslvAmerlcan.  killed,  wounded  and  died  in  camp    3.833  " 

•These  figures  do  not  Include  those  who  died  after  being  mustered 
out. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  STANDING  ARMY 

The  strength  of  the  United  States  military  land  forces 
January  1,  1920,  stood  as  follows: 

Officers        Men*         Totals. 

UnitedStates 14^67  185,601  199,868 

U.  S.  possessions I402  28,812  24,414 

Europe 1,403  19,138  20,636 

Siberia 286  8,064  8,340 

At  sea,  en  route  U.  S 96  1^28  1,219 

At  sea  en  route  Europe 7  687  644 

At  sea,  en  route  Siberia 8  606  613 

Totals 17469       288366       266,684 

This  does  not  include  army  field  clerks  and  army  nurses. 

THE  MOST  POWERFUL  EXPLOSIVE 

Trinitrolouol  (T.  N  .T.),  the  most  powerful  explosive  devel- 
oped during  the  war,  is  far  short  of  the  possible  highest  ex- 
plosive power.  In  a  paper  contributed  to  The  Scientific  Amer- 
ican, M.  Stellbachen,  a  Swiss  chemist,  says  a  mixture  of  liquid 
hydrogen  and  liquid  ozone  would  give  about  4,600  calories  and 
would  be  the  most  terrible  substance  possible  to  obtain* 


VALVABLE  laSCELLANBOUB  UATmt  <2f 

OIVIL  WiE  STATIfmil 

Hm  feUowlBS,  ^Inc  tha  numbar  of  penooi  In  tlw  Aimr,  K»*7  ud 
MariM  Oup*  in  Ih*  war  or  lUl-es,  li  takan  tnm  Uia  Utait  mlMd  lapuu 
«( Itu  Ootcnmaiit: 


•Number  not  cndltad  on  the  quota  of  anr  State,    t  Indiana. 

nn  nonber  ol  caaualilea  leportad  b;  the  Pntoat  Uanbal-Cenoat  «m: 
Killed  In  battle,  SI,Ma;  died  of  wounds  S4,T3T;  died  of  dlnaie,  las^SST: 
total  dcathi,  279,378;  dcecrtlon*.  IM.lOft.  Hie  bountlca  paid  by  tbe  Mvenl 
BtatM  WH  (about)  S38S,»41.03«.  Tbe  natlrlty  of  Um  Midkn  m  Um  Fedval 
Aim;  durlnc  the  wai  was  aa  follows:  United  Btalea,  l,S2>,aOO;  nwilwiL 
170.800;   IrUh.  144,300;   Brltltb-Amertcao.  S3J00:   EagUA,  iSJOO:  otlw 
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Salaries  ml  Term  d  Covetaaa,  Ann,  Dates  of  Adniwiea.  tUttMa 
Orl^Bd  Steles,  P«imbtioa  b  1900  and  191Ql  a«I  Ehdbfd  Vola 


*D«t«  ot  ntUrlnc  tba  OoaMitatlDn  by  thlrtoeo  oricliH 
Aiea  of  tww  poaiieMioDi  sot  Included  in  atune  Utti 

■;oaraniIle»iGiiBm.  15a;Tutuilaan<lIstct«^71.   Popolsfi . 

afiOUmj  Quid,  kbont  tMt  I  'Tdtidln,  B.Ki>. 

JOkkfiouiL  uid  Indian  Tenit<U7  JolnUj  •dinjticd  m  itet«  et 
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BILZaZOUS  VZIW8  AMD  CHURCH  CONHICnONS  07 

OUB  PBI8IDI1IT8 

George  Washington  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  a  great  believer  in  prayer,  as  is  evidenced  by  nomerous 
messages.  One  was:  "The  blessing  and  protection  of  Heaven 
are  at  all  times  necessary,  but  especially  so  in  time  of  public 
danger  and  distress."  He  also  said:  "Though  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  I  have  no  exclusive  partialities.'' 

John  Adams  was  a  Congrega^nalist,  and  came  of  a  long 
line  of  Puritan  ancestors,  but  was  very  liberal  in  his  views 
as  to  religion.  He  was  baptized  October  26, 1735,  in  the  first 
church  of  Quincy,  called  "The  Church  of  Statesmen.** 

Thomas  Jefferson's  ideas  on  religion  are  difficult  to  classify. 
He  was  an  admirer  of  the  great  Tom  Paine,  the  agnostic,  and 
was  denounced  from  New  England  pulpits  as  a  "Godless  man," 
but  a  letter  to  Mrs.  John  Adams  diows  that  be  believed  in  a 
future  life,  where  "we  will  meet  our  friends,'*  and  his  life 
was  a  strictly  moral  one.    He  belonged  to  no  ehureh. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  a  Congregationalisty  like  Us 
father,  and  wrote  a  hymn. 

Madison  and  Monroe  were  both  Episcopalians  In  good  stand- 
ing. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  notoriously  irreligious  In  his  early 
manhood  and  mature  life.  As  a  youth  at  Salisbury,  he  is  de- 
scribed as  "tiie  most  roaring,  rollicking,  game-cocking,  horse- 
racing,  card-playing,  mischievous  fellow  Uiat  ever  lived  in  the 
town."  After  his  retirement  from  the  Presidency  he  became 
converted  and  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church,  his  dying  words 
being:  "My  dear  children  and  friends  and  servants,  I  hope 
and  trust  to  meet  you  all  in  heaven,  both  white  and  black.** 

Martin  Van  Buren  never  made  any  religious  profession, 
but  was  a  man  of  irreproachable  morality. 

William  Henry  Harrison  was  an  Episcopalian  of  strong 
convictions,  whidi  prevented  him  from  fighting  duels. 

John  Tyler  was  also  an  Episcopalian. 

James  K.  Polk  made  no  profession  until  he  was  on  his 
deathbed,  when  a  Methodist  clergyman  sprinkled  him. 

Zachary  Taylor  apparently  gave  the  matter  of  religion  no 
thought,  but  his  wife  was  an  Episcopalian,  and  he  contributed 
to  tiiie  support  of  that  church. 

Millard  Filhnore  was  a  very  quiet  and  ptoos  man,  who 
affiliated  with  the  Baptists. 
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fVaiiklin  Pierce  Was  an  Episcopal  coiAmunicant. 

James  Buchanan  was  always  pidus,  but  didn't  Join  tho  diitfifih 
iintil  after  his  retirement  from  the  Presidency,  when  he  beeaioft  • 
lYesbjTterian. 

Abraham  Lmooln  was  profoundly  reverential,  tad  thoQi^ 
uncommitted  to  an;^  special  creed,  he  was  essentially  a  devoiii 
believer.    Both  his  parents  were  Baptists. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  not  a  member  of  any  church,  but  m  tftdft 
believer  in  Christianity.    He  inclined  to  Methodism. 

IJlysses  Grant  was  a  Methodist,  and  extolled  for  his  pto^ 
by  his  biographers,  though  he  was  never  demonstrative. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  a  Methodist. 

Janies  A.  Garfield  was  a  member  of  the  Oiurch  of  Christ 

ChedCer  A.  Arthur  was  an  Episcopalian. 

Benjamui  Harrison  was  a  Pr^byterian,  and  active  in  ehuieh 
fiffidrs. 

Grover  Cleveland  was  a  Presbyterian. 

William  McKinlcy  was  a  Methodist. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  v/as  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  and  sometimes  preached  from  its  pulpit. 

William  H.  Taft  is  a  Unitarian. 

Woodrow  Wilson  is  a  Presbytezian*^ 

THE  PBgaiPJMTiili  rocwiBBBttr 

The  Presidential  succession  is  fixed  by  chapter  4  of  the  aots 
of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress,  first  session.  In  case  of  the  removalt 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  l>oth  the  President  and  Vice* 
President,  then  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  actas  President  until 
the  disability  of  the  Presidecit  or  Vice-President  is  removed  e#  a 
Preddent  is  elected.  If  there  be  no  Secretary  of  State,  then  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  act;  and  the  remiunder  of  the 
order  pf  succession  is  as  follows:  The  Secretary  of  War,  Attomqfw 
General,  Postmastef-General,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  $Dd  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  The  acting  Preddent  must,  upon  takios 
office,  convene  Congress,  if  not  at  the  time  In  season,  in  estraor* 
dinary  sesnion,  giving  twenty  days'  notice.  This  act  applies  only 
to  such  Cabinet  officers  as  shtdl  have  been  appointed  by  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  are  eUi^le  under  tbeCte* 
etitution  to  the  Presidency. 


^ 
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Bow  tba  Freaidtiits  Are  Elected 

■fen  Ihe  eUeet  politioiAiui  of  the  country  haye  little  more 
then  %  eaperfloiel  knowledge  of  how  Presidents  are  elected  under 
tbe  elaotoial  iijstem  now  in  use.  This  feature  of  the  Ck>n8tita- 
tloo  gATi  its  Crameta  more  trouble  than  anj  other  section. 

Properly  speaking,  there  is  no  populiir  Tote  for  President. 
There  is  only  a  TOte  for  presidential  electors.  The  President  is 
elected  by  the  States.  Eaoh  State  is  given  two  votes  to  repre- 
sent its  BorereigBty  and  as  many  other  votes  as  it  may  be 
entitled  to  representstives;  that  is»  the  votes  are  distributed  in 
proportion  to  its  popolallon.  The  State  casts  the  vote;  the  people 
do  not 

On  Pireefdentlal  eleotion  day,  which  occurs  every  four  yeexs 
em  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
Instead  of  voting  directly  for  the  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Uinlted  Slates,  the  qualified  voters  of  each  State  vote  for 
as  many  electors  as  their  State  has  Senators  and  Representativee 
in  Congress.  The  names  of  the  electors  to  be  voted  for  are  placed 
upon  the  various  national  tickets,  and  those  elected  constitute 
the  Eleotoral  Collsga  After  the  eleotion  thoee  elected  meet  in 
their  respective  Slatee  on  the  second  Monday  of  January  follow- 
ing,  at  the  State  oi^ital,  and  ballot  for  President  and  Vice- 
President. 

Separate  lists  are  prepared,  one  copy  of  which  is  deposited  in 
the  mafl  and  aaether  sent  by  q;>eolal  messenger^  to  the  President 

of  the  BflPttei 

On  the  eeoond  Wednesday  in  February  thereafter  the  Senate 
Tislta  the  Houee  of  Representatives,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  eeeupying  a  aeat  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  The 
PraridflBt  of  the  Senate  announces  tellers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate^  the  Qpeaker  of  the  House  performing  a  like  duty  for 
that  body. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  then  breaks  the  seals  of  the 
package  eontalning  the  lists  and  announces  the  votes,  a  note 
of  whlQh  la  made  by  the  secretory.  When  this  is  concluded 
the  reeott  dedarea  the  next  President  and  Vice-President. 

FOPOLAB  IVOL  FOB  PBESIBElfT  DT  mc 

Obmplete  official  returns  on  the  Presidential  election  <^  Itlt 
tfiow  that  Woodrow  Wilson  received  9,116,296  votes  and 
Charles  Bvana  Hnghea  9,647,474,  a  plurality  of  669,822  for 
rresMent  Wlleoau 

In  1912  Wilson  (Dem.)  received  6,286^14;  Roosevelt  (Pras.> 
4A2M20;  Text  (Rep.)  8489»922.  ^ 
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mriTBD  STATES  NAVAL  EHLISTMEVT 

The  tenn  of  enlistment  of  all  enlisted  men  of  the  navy  is  four 
years.  Minors  over  the  age  of  eighteen  may  be  enlisted  without 
consent  of  parents  or  guardians,  but  minors  under,  but  claiming 
to  be  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  are  liable,  if  enlisted,  to  punish- 
ment for  fraudulent  enlistment.  Only  such  persons  shall  be 
enlisted,  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  remain  in  the  service. 
Every  person,  before  being  enlisted,  must  pasi^  the  phymcal  exam- 
ination prescribed  in  the  medical  instructions.  Applicants  for 
enlistment  must  be  American  citizens,  able  to  read  and  write 
English,  and  when  enlisted  must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

HAVY  AND  MARINE  0OBP8  FAT  TABLE 


AdmirAl  of  the  nftvy 

fiouMidmlrala^Pint  nine 

Seoondnine '* 

Chiefaof  barwHU 

OaptafBs 

jQdgtMMlvooate  general 

Comnmndere 

LientenantKXjmiiuuidera 

Lieatenanta 

Lieatenanta  (Jimior  grade) 

Bnslgiia 

Chief  boatswains,  gmmera.  carpenten,  lalVmalrera. 

MidBhijnnen  at  aea 

Midahlpmen  at  academy 

Marine  oorpe. 

Maioi^ceneral 

€X>lonel8 

Lieotenantoolonelfl 

Majors. 

Captains  (line) • 

Captains  (staff)  •••••••• ••••• 

First  Ueatenants 

Seoond  lieutenants  r 


•18,600 
8.000 

8,000 
8.000 
4.000 
4,000 
8,800 
8,008 
2,400 
2.000 
1.700 
1.700 
1.400 
800 

8.000 
4,000 
8,000 
8,000 
2.400 
2,800 
2.000 
1.700 


*Oii  sea  datgr.  or  on  ilKNre  dntgr  beyand  sea,  10  per  oeBt  tsoreaae. 
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Chaplains  of  or  above  the  rank  of  Ueutenant^commander 
get  the  pay  and  allowance  of  a  lieutenant-commander;  naval 
constructors,  $2,000  to  $4,400;  assistant  naval  constructors. 
$2,000.  Petty  officers  and  chief  petty  officers  get  a  salary 
ranging  from  $36.00  to  $83.00  per  month. 

First  class  seamen  get  $38.40  a  month;  seamen  gunners, 
$36.60;  firemen,  first  class  $46.60;  ordinary  seamen,  $35.90; 
firemen,  second  class,  $41.00;  shipwrights,  $36.50;  apprentice 
seamen,  $32.60;  coal  passers,  $36.20. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  BEOBUITIKG  BEQ 


Applicants  for  first  enlistment  must  be  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  thirty-five  years,  of  good  character  and  temperate 
habits,  able-bodied,  free  from  disease,  and  must  be  able  to  Bpeak, 
read  and  write  the  English  language.    Minors  mil  not  be  enlisted. 

For  infantry  and  coast  artillery  the  height  must  be  not  less  than 
five  feet  four  inches,  and  weight  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  (120)  pounds  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  ninety 
(190)  pounds. 

For  cavalry  and  field  artillery  the  height  must  be  not  less  than 
five  feet  four  inches  and  not  more  than  five  feet  ten  inches,  and 
weight  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  (165)  pounds. 
No  minimum  weight  is  prescribed  for  these  arms,  but  the  chert 
measures  must  be  satisfactory. 

UNITED  STATES  ABMY  ENLISTMENT 

The  Army  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  prescribes  a  seven  years*  term 
of  enlistment  in  the  army  after  November  1,  1912,  in  lieu  of  the 
previous  term  of  three  years,  the  first  four  years  with  the  colors  in 
active  service,  and  the  remaining  three  years  on  furlough,  witliout 
pay,  and  attached  to  the  Army  Reserve  established  by  the  same 
Act.  The  Army  Reserves  are  subject  to  be  called  into  active  serv- 
ice only  in  the -event  of  actual  or  threatened  hostilitiea. 

The  monthly  pay  of  recruits  during  the  first  enlistment  ranges 
from  $15  to  $18.  Additional  pay  of  from  $1  to  $4  per  month  for 
continuous  service  is  allowed  during  each  enlistment  period  of  four 
fears,  after  the  first,  up  to  and  including  the  seventh. 


^ 
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MTiARTlBB  OF  UJNITKD  STATES  OmOEBS 


Salaries  of  the  principal  United  States  gOTemment  officials 
as  follows:  President,  $75,000;*  vice-president,  $12,000;  oablnel 
officers,  $12,000  each;  senators,  7,500  each,  with  mileage;  speaker 
of  the  house,  $12,000;  representatives,  $7,500  each,  with  mileage; 
chief  Instioe  of  the  Supreme  Gonrt,  $15,000;  associate  Justices, 
$14,600  each ;  Justices  of  the  Circuit  courts,  $7,000  each. 

^Ibe  ahove  went  Into  effect  March  4, 1900. 

Army  Pay  Table 


Ond« 


Pay  of  Officers  in  Active  Senrlce 


Yearly  Pay* 


General     

Lleutenant-Qeneral   . . . 

Major-General     , 

Brigadier-General    .... 

Colonel  (b)    

Lieutenant-Colonel    (b) 

Major  (b)   

Captain     

First  Lieutenant 

Four  Lieutenants    


Grade 


General 

Lientenant-General    . . . 

Major-General    

Brigadier-General    .... 

Colonel    (b)    

Lleutenant-Cblottel    (b) 

Major  (b)   

Captain    

Flrat  Lieutenant  

Pour  Lieiit<*nRntR    


First  5 
years' 
service 


$11,000 
10,000 
0,000 
6.000 
4,000 
3,500 
8.000 
2.400 
2,000 
1.700 


After   6 
years' 
service 
10  p.  c. 


$4,400 
3,8.^ 
8,800 
2,&10 
2.200 
1.870 


After  10 

years' 

service 

20  p.  p. 


$4,800 
4.200 
3.600 
2,8S0 
2.400 
2.040 


After  15 
years' 

service 
80  p.  c. 


$5,000 
4.500 
8,900 
8.120 
2.600 
2.210 


After  20 

years 

service 

40  p.  c.  I 


$5,000 
4.500 

4.000 
8,800 
2.800 
2,380 


Pay  of  Rptlrecl  Officers 


Yearly  Pay 


First  5 

years' 

fcorvire 


$8,500 
7,500 
6.730 
4.600 
8.000 
2.625 
2,250 
1.800 
1.500 
1.27.% 


After  5 

years' 

servlcp 


$3,800.00 
2.887.50 
2.473.00 
1.980.00 
1.650.00 
1.402..''.r 


After  10 

ypars' 

s»»rvlc<» 


$8,600 
3.150 
2,700 
2.100 
1.800 
1.580 


After  16 
years' 
service 


$8,750.00 
8.375.00 
2.025.00 
2.840.00 
1.050.00 
1.6B7.B0 


AfterSO 
years 

service 


$3,760 
8.376 
8.000 
2,620 
2.100 
1.786 


*Does  not  include  allowances  for  quarters,  etc. 

Chaplains  have  the  rank  and  pay  of  major,  captain  and  fii^ 
lieutenant,  respectively.' 

(a)  Service  increase  of  pay  of  officers  below  rank  of  brigadier 
general  cannot  exceed  40  p.  c.  in  all. 

(6)  The  maximum  pay  of  a  colonel  is  $5|000,  of  a  lieutenanr 
oolonel  $4,600,  and  of  a  major  $4,000. 

The  pay  of  non-commissioned  officers  is  from  $44.40  i.r 
$124.80  per  month,  and  of  privates  from  $36.60  to  $61.80  poi 
month.  Service  outside  the  United  States,  except  in  Portu 
Rico,  Panama  and  Hawaii,  10  per  cent  additional  for  offlceri 
and  20  per  cent  for  enlisted  men. 


OF  NATIONAL  INTEREST 

Untted  States  Census  Bnieaiu— The  Census  Bureau  of  the 
gOTemment  has  two  departments.  One  is  concerned  with 
the  census  itself,  which  issues  every  even  tenth  year.  The 
other  is  charged  with  especial  statistical  bulletins,  issued 
at  interrals  between  the  decennial  census  reports. 

The  census  corers  population,  agriculture,  manufacture, 
mines  and  quarries*  The  latest  decennial  census  was  issued 
April  15,  1910. 

The  Census  Bureau  was  declared  a  permanent  bureau  of 
the  gOYemment  March  6,  1902*  It  was  instituted  1790,  under 
an  article  in  the  Constitution  requiring  that  a  census  be 
taken  every  ten  years.  The  first  census  (1790)  was  taken 
under  direct  supenrlsion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  census  from  1800  down  to  1840  was  taken  under  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  1849,  preparatory  to  the 
issue  of  1860,  the  census  was  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  which  had  Just  been  organized.  It  remained 
a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department  until  1903,  when  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  creating  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor.  The  act  transferred  it  to  that  department*  where 
it  remains. 

THE  IC1TI0N1L  DEBT 

The  National  debt  of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1912  was  11,040,340,000  or  $10.40  per  capita  on  the 
basis  of  100,000,000  population.  June  1, 1919,  it  was  $25,921,- 
161,270,  or  $286.65  per  capita  on  the  basis  of  100,000,000  popu- 
lation. 

August  1914,  the  general  stock  of  money  in  the  United 
States,  including  money  held  in  the  treasury  and  the  federal 
reserve  banks  as  well  as  money  tn  circulation  was  18,786,000,- 
000.  By  August  1919,  this  had  increased  to  $7,781,000,000.  In 
the  same  five  years,  bank  credits  Ooans,  discounts,  over- 
drafts, bonds  and  other  items)  had  increased  from  $20,924,- 
000,000  to  $22,316,000,000. 


rALVABLB  lOSCBIXANIXnra  MATTBn  4gf 

ttfiTOTftOB  DEVOHIKATIOn  IK  TBI  ^PfHTffP  SUXH 


OUXH  IK  HHBWOBLD 

Hw  following  cBtimatn,  by  KroM,  an  tlw  Istart  Iha*  hftn 
Men  made  b3r  a  competent  anthority,  aai  refer  to  tbe  rdlgtona  at 
Uw  world  at  tbe  commencement  of  the  twenUeth  eenturr: — 


Oeeda 

P.Ss^ 

Oeada. 

f^S^t 

64e.oaaooD 

^^S-HAigkH:: 

*Sl 

CBRItrriANITT 


iffjSSfxi 


iatJOI.BB(llMC. 


Out  M  uie  toW  papdattan  of  Um  worid.  wUA  aiiKNimi  to  !,>»  mHnaM 
laeoorUiu  M  YmmUkBi,  30.7  per  cent  in  CbriiUuia,  13.1  ptf  eeot  MoIum^ 
vadami.  C.T  per  oat  Jem,  dr.  703.  tO3;O0l>  an  HtniatbeMa  afUnal  rrWOMOa 
■to  ue  r«tni>iMa-l «,  need*  half  at  Ow  populatloa  At  WwU  hdtafo  to 


uo 


8AFE  METHODS 


CARPENTER'S  RULES 


BOOF  FBABONa 

Dtflnltlon  of  Tennsr—  The  ""gable"  is  the  triangular  end  of  a 
eonmoii  double-roofed  building.  By  the  ""pitch"  of  a  roof  is 
meant  the  relation  which  the  height  of  the  ridge  above  the 
level  of  the  roof-plates  bears  to  the  span,  or  the  distance  be- 
tween the  studs  on  which  the  roof  rests.  Thus  a  roof  that  is 
«ne-half  as  high  as  the  width  of  the  building  is  ""half-pitch," 
one  that  is  one-fourth  as  high  as  the  width  is  ""quarter-pitch," 
etc 

The  following  illustration  from  Hodgson's  ""Practical  Treat- 
ise on  the  Sted  Square,"  not  only  shows  the  most  common 
pitches,  but  also  gives  the  degrees: 

""Most  carpenters,** 
says  Mr.  Hodgson, 
""know  that  half- 
pitch  is  46  degrees, 
yet  few  know  third- 
pitch  is  nearly  84, 
and  quarter-pitch 
about  27  degrees. 

""Abuilding24 
feet  wide  (as  the 
rafters  come  to  the 
center)  has  a  12-foot 
run  and  half-pitch, 
the  rise  would  also 
be  12  feet,  and  the 
length  of  the  rafter 
would  be  17  feet 
(the  diagonal  of  12). 
Length,  cuts,  etc,  could  all  be  figured  from  the  one  illustra- 
tion.'* 

The  Length  o!  Rafters  for  the  most  oommon  pitches  can 
bo  found  as  follows  from  any  given  span: 

If  U  pitch,  multiply  span  by  .659,  or  7-lt  nearly 
If  H  pitch,  multiply  span  by  .6.  or  8-B  nearly 
If  %  pitch,  multiply  span  by  .626,  or  %  nearly 
If  H  pitch,  mulUply  span  by  .71,  or  7-10  nearly 
If  %  pitch,  multiply  span  by  .8,  or  4-6  nearly 
If  fuU  pitch,  multiply  span  by  1.12,  or  IH  nearly 

To  lengtiis  thus  obtained  must  be  added  amount  of  piojeo- 
tten  of  rafters  at  the  eaves. 


GABPCmi'EB'il  BITLES 
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At  nik&m  onnl  be  pmohasad  of  even  lengthi,  m  tow  indhct 
flwm  or  leei  on  their  lengths  wUl  make  a  dlffersnoe  lo  the 
yitoh  80  fllij^t  that  ft  oaimot  be  detected  by  the  ^e^ 

Ammple.— To  determine  the  length  of  rafters  for  a  roof 
^onstmoted  one-half  pltob,  with  a  span  of  84  feet— MX^Tlv 
tT.04;  or«  praotioanf ,  Jnst  17  feet  A  projection  of  one  fool 
eaTes  makes  the  length  to  be  porohased  18  f  eet. 

Bow  to  Find  Bevels  and  Length  of  Rsfters 


jBOW  lo  Find  ttie  Lensth  and  Bersls  of  Bsflers. 

1  Bevels.<— Flaoe  yoor  steel  sqnare  on  a  board  (lay  ths 
i<Mlng  Is  40  UiBi^  '4>ng)b  with  the  corner  90  inches  from  ths 
•dgeof  the  board  one  way  and  7  inches  the  other,  and  mark  ie 
as  shown  in  the  above  flgora  The  angle  at  c  will  be  the  bevel 
of  the  upper  end»and  the  angle  at  d  at  the  lower  end  of  ths 


3.  Longth.«*SVom  a  to  b  on  the  enter  edge  of  the  boeid  la 
the  length  of  the  rafter.  The  20  inches  shows  the  90  feel,  ov 
hsif  the  width  of  the  building;  the  7  inches  the  7  foot  rise.  Tha 
dtrtsnne  from  a  to  2^  on  the  edge  of  the  board,  is  81  indhsi^ 
Ifwi^twelfths  and  one-qoarter  of  a  twelfth  (always  nse  a  sqoava 
svHh  indhes  on  one  side  divided  into  twelfthsX  therefore  thia 
win  be  81  feet  and  2^  inches  long. 

■ow  to  Determine  Onrves  for  Brick  and  Stone  Arehee 

Measors  width  required  aaA 
draw  the  flgnre  above  In- 
dicated. If  the  points  in  tha 
fignres  are  eqoal  on  both  sidei^ 
the  carve  will  be  an  ezaol 
part  of  a  drda 

to  find  the  Area  of  a  OsUe  Bnd 

ICnttii4y  the  width  of  the  building  by  the  height  of  the  root 
and  take  one-half  of  the  result.  Or,  if  the  roof  is  quartsr- 
yftob,  find  the  area  by  multiplying  the  width  of  the  roof  by  |  ol 
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BJJrm  IIVTHODS 


Vi  VM  Maahm  oC  F«it  ^  Itook  Boifdi  to  Oo¥«r  •  Boom 

Multiply  th«  distanoe  avoimd  the  house  by  the  helghtof  th* 
foetp  and  add  the  area  of  the  two  gable  ends  to  the  remit 

Bow  to  flod  the  BUght  of  a  Tree 

If  easQxo  off  on  the  gxoond  from  the  base  of  the  tree  the 
•amber  of  feet  yon  derfre  your  log  to  be  in  length  (allowing 

for  the  height  of  the 

stomp),  then  measure 

back  one -third  of  the 

^  V  distance  and  place  there 

a  pole  as  many  feet  long 
as  this  last  measurement; 
let  some  one  hold  it  ttaax 
the  height  of  proapeotiTo 
atnr\p  from  the  ground, 
then  place  your  9j9  at 
tho  outer  end  of  the  line 
meaaorsd  from  tho  tree 
end  look  over  the  pole  towards  the  tree.  The  point  where  the 
eye  ttHkea  the  tne  is  the  height  wtloh  wtUgive  you  the  log 
ef  the  requited  length. 

Jtofftpte.— Suppose  a  log  88  feet  long  is  wanted^-measuieoff 
tt  fM  out  from  the  base  of  the  tree^  and  then  measure  baok 
again  11  tet  At  this  point  (indloated  by  6  in  the  out),  haTo 
some  one  hold  an  11-foot  pole  rl  the  height  from  the  ground 
that  the  stump  is  to  have;  then  put  your  eye  at  e,  look  over  the 
top  of  the  pole  at  &,  and  your  eye  wiU  strike  the  tree  at  d; 
whioh  will  be  88  feet  from  a,  the  point  where  the  tree  is  to  be 


Fmcipal  Cities  of  the  United  States 

1920  CENSUS 

The  Ecdlowfaw  liat  nnua  ■ppfentot^  aD  dtlea  in  tbe  UolUd 
State*  lun^nc  five  tbouumd  or  mere  inbafaltantt.  The  oumaral*  M 
extreme  right  of  columa  tre  tbe  1930  oomui  Sgum  or  nccnt  offldal 
s  of  populMioti. 

CapIutU  of  •tatw  isd  Tcnftobi  va  fadiaiMd  wMi  n  uuritk  (•>. 


PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBS—Continued 


CMTkk.P> 1 

Canon  City.  Nev.* 

CMbue.Mo 1 

Cedar  rtlU.  lom. . 
CadM  Rapldi,  lawi  ' 
CtBtovHIc,  lova. . . 
CentrelFalli.  R.I.  : 

CcntnllB.111 1 

CeotnllB.  Wutu. . . 
Chambenbiui,  Pa.  l 

CbaiDpalni.  lU 

ChunHcKaD 

Cbvkc^.  P> 

Clujrlca  C[ty,  Iowa. 

Cbaitntoo.  Ill 

CharicMoa.S.C...  ■ 
CharkHoo-W.  Va.*  ; 
ChajTlMU,  N.C....  ' 
CbauaoMn,  Tnm.  ] 
Cbtboyian.  Ulcb. . 

awtNa.Maw 

Cbater.Pa. 

Clwyauw.  Wyo 

Chksco.  lU l.Ti 

Cblcafo  H(bu,  lU.. 
Chkkuha.OUa... 
CUeopct.MaM.... 
Chiei>pn'Pall*.H.. 
CbUUcotbe.  Mo. . . . 
ChlUkotbe.  Ohio. . . 
CUDpewa  Falli.Wit. 

Cicero,  ni 

C[DeiiiiiM1.0hlo...« 
CItdevlUe.Ohlo.... 

Oark^rt.  W.  v'a.'.  : 
ClarkivlUe.  Tmn... 

Ct(«rfid<l,Pa 

CIcbUnie.Tex 

amlaDd.Obki.,..7< 
.Clevdanil.  Tenn. .. 
aifUnPone.Va,. 

CIlDton.  Ill 

Ctinton,  Ind 1 

Clinton.  Iowa 

CUnton.  Man 

CloqiMt.  Minn 

Coaldale.Pa 

CoalMvUIe,  Pa 

Coeur  d'Alme,  Ida. 
CoAcyvUlc,  Kan... 

Cqh«B.N.Y 

Coldwaler,  Mick. . . 

ColUnn-iUc.  lU 

Colorado  Six..  Colo. ; 

Columbia.  Wo 

ColumbU.Pa 

Columbia. S.C.>...  . 
Columbia,  Tenn. . . . 

Columbm.  Ca 

Colnnbui.  Ind 

Colmnbni, MiM.. . . 

Columbua,  Neb 

Columba.Obio*...2. 
Concord,  N.  H.*... 

Concord.  N.  C 

CouMaut,  Ohio — 


Corapoll*.  Pa 

Cordde,  Ga 

Corinch.  MIm. 

Coining,  N.Y 1 

Corpui  CbrlMUTei.  1 

Confeana.  Tax 1 

Cortland,  N,Y,...  1 
Coahocton.  Ohio. . .  1 
Council  BluSa.  la... 

Covinston.  Ky '. 

Crafton  Pa 

Craonon.  R.  I 

Crawford ivilk.  Ind.  : 

Crenon.  Iowa 

CiDoluton,  Ulnn... 

Crowley.  La ... 

Cumberland.  Md... 

CDiblaf.OUa 

Dallas.  Ta l; 

Dalton,  Ca 

Danbury.  Conn.... 

Danven,  Maai 

Danville.  lU 

DanvDIe,  Ky 

DanvfllelVB"''.!!! 

DaveopoTt,  Iowa... 

Dayton.  Ky 

Dayton.  Ohio 1. 

Decatur.  Ill 

DtAaocc,  Ohio 

DeKalb,  111 

Ddeware.  Oblo 

DelpIUM.  Ohio 

Deniaon,  Tea 

Denver.  Colo.* Z: 

Derby.  Conn 

Derry.N.  H 

Dea  Moines.  lowaM; 

Detroit.  Ulcb V 

Devils  Lake,  N.  D.. 

DIcluon,  la 

Dixon.  !U 

DODOia,  Pa 

Dothan.  Ala 

Doualai,  Aril 

Dover!  N.H.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Dover.  N.j 

Dover,  Oblo 

Dowagiac.  Mkb... 

Dublin.  Ga 

Dubois.  Pa 

DubUQue.  Iowa 

Duluth.  Minn ' 

Dunkirk.  N.V 

Dunmore.  Pa 

Duqueane.  Pa 

Duquoin.  lU 

Duraat.  Okia 

Durham.  N.  C 

Duryea.  Pa ,  . 

East  Chicago.  In<T.. 
Ba)t  Cleveland.  O..  : 
E.  Conemaugh.  Pa. 
Baithampton  .Mass. 
E.  Hartford,  Conn. 


.  ll.Ml 

..  UM9 

..  iJ61 

..  tMI 

1.  TJSI 

.  SMI 

.  IT.02t 

.  4i;<a» 

.  «J70 
.  3.1 11 
,  91J99 
.  10,519 
.  10,MS 
.  23.4IT 


. .  9.9T0 
..  lljOM 
a.     SMI 


PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES-Continued 


Frtdand.Ps 

Fn!ei»n.IU 

Ficmoat.  Ntbr 

Fmnont.  Ohio 

Freno.Ctl 

Frovtbun.  Md 

Fulton,  Mo 

FuIUni.  N.  Y 

Cadtden,  AIb 

GBlDovillc.  Fb. . . . 

Galneavllle,  Ga 

Galnenille,  Tei.... 

Galobun.  lU 

Gallon. Ohio 

GalKpoll*.  Ohio. . . . 

Galvcaton,  Tex 

Gardlncf.Hc 

GaidDCT,  Mbm. 

Caifield.N.J 

Gary.  Ind 

Caatonia.  N.  C 

Geneva.  N.Y 

Gltard.  Ohio 

GlanpoTt.  Pa 

Glaatonbuiy.  Conn- 
Glen  Cove.  N.  V. . . 

Glcndalc,  Cal 

GleniFdlt.  N.y.. 

Globe.  Aril. 

Gloucetter.Mus... 
GlouctMer.  N.  J... 
nioveiBvilie,  N.  J . . 
GoltHboro.  N.  C... 

Goihtn.  Ind 

Grafton,  Mau 

Grafton,  W.  Va. . . . 
Grand  Forka.  N.  D. 
Gd.  Haven.  Mich.. 
Gd.Ialand.  Neb.... 
Gd.  Junnkw.  Colo. 
Gd.IUpld*,Mii:h.. 
Granite  City,  lit... 
Gt.  Bairingtoo.M  am 
Gnat  FalTa,  Mont.. 

Greeley.  Colo 

Green  Bay,  Wli 

Greenfield,  Maa. . . 
Cmniboro.  N.  C. 
Gnenabun,  lad , . . 
Cmnibnrg,  Pa. . , . 
Greenville,  Mln.... 
Greenville.  Ohio... 
GreenvUte,Pa 

GtecnvnielTWi 

Greenwood.  Mlia... 
Greenwood,  &  C. . . 

GrMo.  G* 

GrioDcl],  [am 

Golfport.  Ub* 

GuUu)e.OUa.*.... 
Gattenben.  K.  J... 
Hal:itKaKKk.N.J.. 
Hatcratown.  Md^ . . 


intoD,  N.  J.. 

Hampton,  Va 

HanMdi,Ulcb.... 
Uanfoid.  Cal 


Hannibal.  Mo. 
CT.  Pa... 


Han-    . 

Harriibi 
HHtriibuIg.  Pa.*. . . 

Hanl«on.N.J 

HairlaonburB,  Va . . 
Hartford.  Conn.*...! 

Hanfoid.Ind 

Harvey. Ill 

Naatlnn.  Neb 

HatUeiburi,  Mlas, . 
Haverhill.  Man. ... 
Havemraw.N.V.. 


OS,  Mont.*., 
imer.  N.  'vV. '. 


9,111 

12|l69 


[UMale,  Mich.. 

[jngham.  Maw.. 
Moboken.N.  J... 
HollaDd.  Mich, .. 


Homeatead.  Pa 

HanUnn'me.  Ky... 
Hoquiam.  Waah... 

Homell.N.  Y 

Hot  Springi.  Ark. . . 


Houston  Hgl«.  Tq. 

Hudaon,  Man 

Hudna.  N.  y.        . 

Tudaon  Falli.  N.Y. 


luntlngton,  N.  v.. 
HUDtinnon.  W.  Va.  S 
HuDtavQIt,  Ala.... 

Huren.  S.  Dak 

Hutcbinaon.  Kan...  3 


D  City,  Mo.*  1 

fieraonville.lBd..    1 
naey  City.  N.J... M 


Kanltakce.  til 

Kansaa  City.  Kan..  1< 
Kaoaaa  City.  Mo..  .3 

Kearney.  Neb 

Keamy.N.  J 

Keene.N.H. 


t,  Fla 1B,749 


KUIingly.  Conn. . . 
Klngiloo.  N.  v.... 

ianatDn?'N.  C!!.';i 


KnoxvUle.  Pa. . 


e.  Mo 7.II3 


na,  N.  Y,  1T,91R 


e.Iod 32,4S6 


Lagranae.  HI < 

LSeCbarIe*,La...  1 

Lakdond.  Fla 

Lakevood.  Ohio....  t 


,art3vaie,  r 
.a  Salle,  Al. 
Utrobe,Pa. 
.auRl/Mka 


Mich.*.. . 

Ind. 

Wyo. . . . 


Lewiiton,  Idaho... 


PRINCIPAL  CITISS  OP  TOE  UNITSD  STATES— Cootimied 


Levlnoa,Ue. 31,791 

L««itton. Ueot.,..    is.lio 

9*49 

41J34 

k.OUa 414t» 

^s-in ii*«i 

,J,  NA.»....-  54.9« 
Ja,lMl 5,t5t 

...SnOO^lun''  S'JOD 

U«l«Pdb,N.V..  13,019 

Ut(ltItock.Aifc.*..  tSMl 

Urbunon.  UoDt..  0J1I 

LocFHarai,  Pk.  ..  SJSI 

Lodcpon.  N.  V. . . .  2I40I 

t.0IUi.Uuh 9,439 

LoSUfpcct,  lad-..  Il^fi 

Lonitmdi,  C>]... .  53,593 

LoBi  Biueli.  N.  I.  I3JJ1 

LouTlew,  Tct.. . . .     3.713 

Lmdn.Ohlo. 37,195 

Lm  Audw.C*l ..  .370,673 

LooiivOk.  Ky I3439I 

La*cbad,alo....    ijots 

LMdl.Uu* ni,7S9 

LaiUwtoa.Uld>-..    a,SIO 

LuMne,  Pa S.99R 

Lracftbdrs.  V*.. . . .  30,070 

l,yim.Uan 99,14S 

UcJUoUr.  Olds...  11.095 
McC(imb,UlM....  7,7TI 
UeKeemOTt.?a.-.  44.711 
Uc  Km  Rocki.  Ps  16.713 

HMOmb,Il) 6.714 

HaGon,G* St.99S 

lUdiKin.Ind 6.711 

UmdSMoa,Vna.:...  3*J7S 
Badknovfile,  Ohio.  3,193 
MaboDOjratr.PB.  15.399 

M^den.  Hut 49.103 

Malooe.N.y. 7J56 

MuBuimeek.  N.  V.  6.17 1 
UandMMct,  CcRU>. .  tSJ70 

BiaduMCT,  N.  H..  7BJS4 
uhattan.  Ku...  7.9S9 
MuiMM.  Hl^T...  9.694 
MulMl(im.Micb,.  «JW 
MnUtnrocWU...  1TJ63 
MadkMo,Mtaia....  11.469 

BStfidd.Ohlp...-  aT.U4 
ublcbnd,  UiM..    7.314 

Marietta,  Ga 6,190 

Marietta.  Ohio 13.140 

MariDette.Wk....  13,6)0 

Mari0D.Ill 9,331 

Marian,  litd 35.747 

garioD.Ofalo 17.S9I 
Briboro,  Man....  iSMt 
acquetteiUkfc...  11.713 

MarAaU,Tf> 14.371 

MatAalltCFVn.  lom  13.731 
ManhOtM.W*....  TJ94 
Hactiiuban.  W.Va.  tlJlS 
Martina  Fenj.  O.. .  11.634 
HaiytvUle.  (^. . . .  5.461 
Maion  Chi',  Iowa..  30.063 

UtatUoa.Obio 17,41S 

Macuswu.  N.  V,.     6,717 

Mstloon.Ili 13452 

Mayfidd.Ky 6.313 


M 

.Sti 

W 

S'-^^.v.: 

sissss^Br. 

43,464 

lit.  vSlSTln*" 

Mugkeion,  Uich.. 

Naatlcoke.  Pa 31.614 

Napa,  Cat 6,791 

NadiuB,N.  H MJ79 

NaibvUk,  Twm.*. .  1IB342 

Natctio.  HiM 11.600 

Nujck.  Mua. 10,907 

Kaiuatnck.  CoBii..  15.051 
NebnaaClt)r,Keb.  6.179 
NcedbuB.  Maw. . .      7.011 

Nccsah.WU. 7.171 

Necauoec.  Mfch...  7.419 
Ndamivnie.  Ohio. . .     6.440 

Nevada.  Uo 7.139 

NeoAJbaDV.Iiid..  31.991 

Newaik,  N.  J 4I4.S14 

Newark.  N.V 6.964 

Newatk.Obfo. M.71S 

New  Bedford,  Mawtll,ll7 

Newbctn.N.C 11. «« 

Newbeny.  S.C  ...  5.0M 
New  BfiAtOD.  n..  9J6I 
New  Britain,  Cobil  59Jia 
New  BnuMwick  J<  J.  31.7T9 
Newbunh.  N.  y. . .  30J66 
NewbuTf.  Ohta. ...  3.S13 
Newbumwtt.  Uaa  15.010 

Newcude.Ind ■4.45« 

New  CaMle.  Pa 44,93a 

New  Hans,  Coaa .  161,337 
N       "   -'     •  0.17S 

N  I1.9ST 

N  t5.6U 

N  7fl37 

N  17.119 

N  ia7is 

N  t9J17 

N  10,115 

N  l$J96 

N  16.113 

N  9,7SI 

N  W.034 

N. 6.000 

NewtonvlU(.Ma».  O.MO 
NewUloi.  HIna. ..  6,745 
New  Ymk,  N.  Y.S4MW0 
Nkiara  Palli,  N.V.  30,760 

Naa.Ulcb. 7.311 

NUta.OUo t3M0 

Norfolk,  Neb 6.034 

Norfolk.  Va 113.777 

NonlRowB,  Pa UJ19 

North  Adama,  Maw  tl,M3 
NorthaaptoB,  M^  11.931 
Northanptoa.  Pa. .  9J49 
N,  Audovtr.  MaM..  6J63 
K  ■  ■  ■  -■  (B.  •J3t 
N  ..  14.Kt 

N  -k,  14«tt 

N  ...     6,916 

H  .V    5.*W 

N  .V  13.411 

N  I..  lajM 

N  ..  ».34J 

I         ills 

N  ..  34.960 

N  . .     9.411 

O  ..31OJ0I 
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PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES-<:oatinued 


Sberman,  Tex. 15.031 

Shncvepofif  Ia**  * .  •  43i874 

SMncy.OUo. S.590 

Sfom City,  Iowa...  72,227 
SloDS  Falls.  S.  Dak.  25.202 
wKOWncflUi,  JttO*  •  *  «      dtVol 

Sotvay,  W.  V 7.352 

Smdciv wpoc Lb ,  N*  H*  6.688 
SomervUle.  Mais...  93.091 
$ODieiTiUe,  N.  J. . . .  6.7 18 
So.Amboy.  N.  J...     7,897 

So.  Bend.Ind 70.983 

Southbridge,  MaM.  14.245 
SD.Manchetter.Conn  9,000 
So.MQwaukce,  Wis.  7.598 
So.  Orange,  N.  J . . .  7.274 
So.  Pasadena.  Cal..  7,652 
So.  Portland,  Me. . .  9.254 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.  22.638 

Spencer,  Mass 5,930 

Spokane.  Wash 104,437 

Springfield,  111.*....  59.183 
Springfield.  Mass.. .  129.614 

Springfield,  Mo 39,631 

Springfield,  Ohio. . .  60.840 
Spring  Valley,  lU. . .     6,493 

Stafford,  Conn 5.407 

Stamford,  Conn.. . .  35.096 

Staunton,  111 6.027 

SUunton.  Va 10.623 

Steelton.  Pa 13.428 

Sterling,  Colo 6,415 

Sterling.  lU 8.182 

Steubenville,  Ohio..  28.508 
Stevens  Pt.,  Wis. . .  11.371 
Stillwater,  Minn. . .     7.735 

Stockton,  Cal 40.296 

Stonefaam,  Mass...  7.873 
Stratford,  Conn....  12.347 

Stieator,  lU 14.779 

Suffolk,  Va 9.123 

Sulphur  Sps.,  Tex . .    5.558 

Summit,  N.J 10.174 

Sumter.  S.  C 9.508 

Sunbuxy.  Pa. 15,721 

Superior,  Wis 39.671 

Swamsooot.  Mass..     8.101 

6wissva]e.Pa 10.908 

Swoyeravfile,  Pa. . .  6,876 
Syracuse,  N.  v....  171.717 
Taeoma. Wash..,.,  96.965 

Talladega,  Ala 6,546 

Tallahassee,  Fla.*..  5,637 
Tamaqna,  Pa. . . . . .  12,633 

^     ipa,Fla 51.608 

itum.  Pa 8.925 

N.V...    5,807 
^4unton.Mass, ...  37.137 

Taylor,  Pa 9,876 

Taylor.  Tex 5.965 

TftykirviUe.  lU 5.806 

T^pie,Tex. 11.033 

Terre  Haute,  Ind...  66,083 

Terrell,  Tex 8,349 

Texarkana,  Ark. . . .  8.257 
Texarkana,  Tex....  11.480 
ThomasviUe.  Ga. . .  8.126 
Tbompsonville.Conn  6.000 
Three  mvcrSi  MkUi.  5,209 


Throop,  Pa 6.672 

Tiffin,  Ohio 14475 

Tltusrille.  Pa. 8,432 

Toledo,  Ohio 243.164 

Tonawanda.  N.  V. .  10.068 
Topeka,  Kans.*. . . .  50.022 
Torrlngton.  Conn. .  20,623 
Traverse  City.  Mich.  10.925 

Trenton,  Mo 6,951 

Trenton,  N.  J.*. . . .  119.289 

Trinidad,  Colo 10.906 

Troy,  Ala 5.696 

Troy.  N.  Y 72.013 

Troy,  Ohio 7.260 

Tucson.  Aris 20,295 

Tulsa.  Okla. 72.075 

Turners  Falls.  Mass.  5.200 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala 1 1.996 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho. .     8,324 

Tyler,  Tex 12.085 

Tyrone.  Pa 9.084 

Union.  N.  J 20.651 

Union.  S.C 6,141 

Uniontown.  Pa 15,692 

Urbana,  III 10.224 

Urbana,  Ohio 7.621 

Utica.  N.  Y 94.156 

Valdosta.  Ga 10,783 

Vallcjo.  Cal 21,107 

Valparaiso,  Ind 6.518 

Van  Buren.  Ark....  5,224 
Vancouver.  Wash . .   12.637 

Van  Wert .  Ohio 8, 1 00 

Venice,  Cal 10.385 

Vernon.  Conn 8.898 

Vicksburg.  Miss. . . .   18.072 

Vinccnnes.  Ind 17.160 

Vincland,  N.  J 6,799 

Virginia,  Minn 14.022 

Visalia.  Cal 5.753 

Wabash.  Ind 9.872 

Waco,  Tex 38.500 

Wakefield,  Mass. . .  13.025 
Walla  WaUa,  Wash.  15.503 
Wallingf ord .  Conn. .    9.648 

Waltham,  Mass 30.915 

Wapakoneta.  Ohio .     5 .295 

Ware.  Mass 8.525 

Warren,  Ohio 27.050 

Warren,  Pa. 14.272 

Warren,  R.  1 7.841 

Washington.  D.  C.  285.291 
Washington,  Ind...  8.743 
Washington.  N.  C.  6.314 
Washington  C.H.,0.    7,962 

Washington,  Pa 21.480 

Waterbury,  Conn..  91.715 
Watertown,  Conn. .  6.050 
Waterloo.  Iowa. . . .  36.230 
Watertown,  Mass . .  2 1 ,45  7 
Watertown,  N.Y..  31,285 
Watertown.  S.  D. . .  9,400 
Watertown.  Wis . . .  9,299 
Watervlict.N.  Y...  16.073 
Watsonville.  Cal . . .     5.013 

Waukegan,  III 19.226 

Waukesha.  Wis. .. .  12.558 

Wausau.WIs 18,661 

Waiahachif,  Tex. . .    7.958 


Waycross,  Ga. 18,06S 

Waynesboro.  Pa. . .  9.7 20 
Weatherford,  Tex. .  5.203 
Webb  City,  Mo. . . .     7.807 

Webster,  Mass. 13.25S 

Webster,  Iowa 5.657 

WebsterGroves.Mo.  9.474 
Weehawken,  N.  J..  13.48S 
Wellington.  Kan. . .     7.048 

Wellston,  Mo 7,312 

Wellston.  Ohio 6,687 

WeUsville.  Ohio. . . .  8,849 
West  Allis,  Wis. .. .  13.745 

Westbrook,  Me 9.453 

West  Chester.  Pa. .   11.717 

Westerly,  R.  1 9,952 

Westfield,  Mass 18,604 

Westfield.  N.  J. . . . .  9.063 
W.  Hartford.  Conn.  8,854^ 
W.  Haven,  Conn.. .  12.400 
West  Helena,  Ark..  6.226 
W.  Hoboken,  N.  J..  40.074 
W.  Newton,  Mass..  6.00O 
W.  New  York  N.  J.  29,926 
W.Orange,  N.J...  15,517 

W.  Pituton,  Pa 6,96a 

W.  Tampa.  Fla 8.463 

Wheeling.  W.Va...  56,208 
White  Plafais.  N.Y.  21.031 

Whiting.  Ind 10.145 

Whitman,  Mass. . . .     7.147 

Whittier,  Cal 7,997 

WichiU.  Kan 72,21 7 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex.  40.079 
Wilkes  Barre.  Pa...  78.833 
Wilkinsburg,  Pa....  24.403 
WiUiamsport.  Pa. . .  36,198 
Willimantte,Conn..  12.330 
Wilmerding,  Pa. . . .  6,441 
Wilmington,  Del. .  .110.168 
Wilmington.  N.C..  33372 

WUson.  N.  C 10,612 

Windber,  Pa 9,462 

Winchester,  Conn..  9.019 
Winchester,  Ky . . . .  8,333 
Winchester,  Mass. .  10.485 

Winchester,  Va 6,883 

Windham,  Conn...  13J01 
Windsor,  Conn. . . .     5,620 

Winfield.  Kan 7.933 

Winona,  Mhm 19.143 

WUisted,  Conn 8,248 

Whiston  Salem,N.C  48,395 
Winthrop.Maas....  15.455 

Winton.Pa 7,583 

Wobum.  Mass. 16,574 

Woonsocket.R.1..  43,496 

Woodlawn.  Pa 12.495 

Wooster,  Ohio 8,204 

Worcester,  Mass. . .  179.754 
Wyandotte,  Mich..  13,851 

Xenia,Ohio 9.110 

Yasoo  City.  Miss. .     5,244 

Yonkers,  N.V 100.176 

York.Neb 5488 

York,  Pa. 47,512 

Youngstown,  Ohio. .  132,353 
YpsilanU,Mkh....  7.413 
Zanesville,  Ohfo.. . .  29469 
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PARCEL  POST  SYSTEM  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


:'f<^ !;  The  Parcel  Post  System  became  effective  January  1,  191S. 

It  covers  all  fourth  class  matter  including  farm  and  factory 
products  and  all  matter  not  weighing  over  fifty  pounds  and 
not  larger  than  eighty-four  inches  in  length  and  girth  com* 
hined. 

War  Tax— One  cent  revenue  stamp  for  each  package  sub- 

ject  to  25  cents  in  postage  (no  tax  under  26  cents),  2  cents 

!>  revenue  stamp  for  each  package  subject  to  postage  from  26 

to  50  cents,  and  so  on,  regular  postage  stamps  will  not  be 

valid  for  this  payment     Special  internal  revenue  stamps 

'i'c  will  be  furnished. 


Ksllabls  lbitter«— Harmful  articles,  which  from  thatr 
ft>rm  or  nature,  might,  unless  properly  secured,  destroy,  deface 
or  otherwise  damage  the  contents  of  the  mail-bag  or  harm 
the  person  of  any  postal  employe,  may  be  transmitted  In  the 
mails  only  when  packed  In  accordance  with  the  postal  regu- 
lations. 

Butter,  lard  and  perishable  articles,  such  as  fish,  fresh 
meats,  dressed  fowls,  vegetables,  fruits,  berries,  and  articles 
of  similar  nature  which  decay  quickly^  when  so  packed  or 
wrapped  as  to  prevent  damage  to  other  mail  matter,  will  be 
accepted  for  local  delivery,  that  is,  for  delivery  to  be  made 
in  the  same  town  as  that  in  which  the  sender  lives,  or  in  its 
suburbs,  reached  by  rural  free  delivery. 

Butter,  lard,  or  any  admissible  greasy  or  oily  substance 
Intended  for  delivery  at  offices  beyond  the  first  zone  must  be 
packed  in  accordance  with  regulations,  which  regulations  can 
be  learned  by  inquiry  at  any  postofflce  or  postal  station,  and 
also  regulations  as  to  liquids. 

Vegetables  and  firuits  which  do  not  decay  quickly  wHl 
be  accepted  for  mailing  to  any  zone  If  packed  so  as  to  prevent 
damage  to  other  mail  matter. 

Eggs  will  be  accepted  for  local  delivery  when  so  packed 
in  a  basket  or  other  container  as  to  prevent  damage  to  other 
mail  matter,  and  will  be  accepted  for  mailing  regardless  of 
distance  when  each  egg  is  wrapped  separately  and  surrounded 
with  excelsior,  cotton,  or  other  suitable  material,  and  packed 
In  a  container  made  of  double  corrugated  pasteboard,  metaL 
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wood*  or  othor  tnitable  material  In  such  mamwr  as  to  plaeo 
•ach  «cf  on  Its  end  to  prevent  them  from  striking  togetlier  or 
agalnet  tlie  side  or  top  of  the  container,  with  an  outer  cover 
of  doable  corrugated  pasteboardt  metal,  wood,  or  other  salt- 
able  material,  and  wrapped  so  that  nothing  can  escape  from 
the  package.    Must  be  marked  'nSggs— this  side  up.** 

Preparation  for  matllBgw—Hanufactarers  or  dealers  in- 
tending to  transmit  articles  in  considerable  quantities  riionld 
•abmit  to  the  Postmaster  for  approval  a  specimen  of  parcel 
Showing  the  manner  of  packing. 

Parcels  must  be  prepared  for  mailing  in  snch  manner  that 
the  contents  can  be  easily  examined.  A  parcel  will  not  bo 
acc^ted  for  mailing  unless  it  bears  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender  preceded  by  the  word  "From."* 

What  may  be  written  on  the  wrapperr-In  addition  to  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  which  is  required.  It  is  per* 
Bdssible  to  write  or  print  on  the  covering  of  a  pared,  or  on 
a  tag  or  address  label  attached  to  it,  the  occupation  of  the 
sender,  and  to  indicate  in  a  small  space  by  means  of  marks* 
letters,  numbers,  names  or  other  brief  description,  the  diarao- 
tor  of  the  parcel,  but  ample  space  must  be  left  on  the  address 
side  for  the  full  address  in  legible  characters  and  for  the 
necessary  postage  stamps.  Inscriptions  such  as  Iferry 
Christmas,"  Tlease  do  not  open  until  Christmas*"*  IX^WT 
New  Tear,**  '^ith  best  wishes,**  and  the  like,  may  be  placed 
on  the  covering  of  the  parceL  A  simple  mannscrlM  dedica* 
tSon  or  inscription  may  be  written  on  blank  leaves  or  cover 
of  any  book. 

Inelosnresr— There  may  be  Inclosed  a  written  or  printed 
Invoice  showing  names  and  addresses  of  sender  and  ad- 
dressee; name  and  quantities  of  articles  enclosed*  with  state- 
aMat  of  price,  style,  stock,  number,  else  and  quality  of  the 
articles,  order  of  file  number,  date  of  order  and  date  and 
Bomber  of  shipment;  and  the  initials  or  name  of  the  salsa 
BMa*  packer,  or  checker. 

Fmgile  artleles»  such  as  millinery,  toys,  mualcal  Inatro- 
ments,  etc.,  and  articles  consisting  wholly  or  In  part  of  glass* 
or  contained  In  glass,  must  be  securely  packed  and  the  parcel 
■tamped  or  labeled  Tragile**  Parcels  contalainf  pertshaMe 
articles  must  be  marked  'Terlshable." 
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ItmH  •!  Wtlfkt  1B<  BlM«— If  a  parotl  «KOMd«  twmty 
fooads  in  weight  or  It  grMtttr  In  tlM  than  •Ightj-foor  tnehM 
In  tongth  and  girth  comhlned«  it  will  be  refused  except  for 
deltrenr  In  flret  or  second  sone^  when  weight  may  be  ilftjr 
poonda. 

KaOed  Bozesr-Parcel  post  mall  may  be  inclosed  in  boxes 
to  which  the  lids  are  nailed  or  screwed,  provided  the  lids  can 
be  readily  removed  with  a  chisel  or  screw  driver  for  ezamina* 
Hon  of  contents. 

G»  0.  IK  Faredsv— Where  postage  is  fully  paid,  th^  sender 
may  have  price  and  charges  collected  from  psyee  for  fee  of 
ten  eenta  tn  stamps  affixed,  provided  amount  collected  does 
not  exceed  |100.  and  such  parcel  may  be  insured  to  amount 
of  $60  without  additional  charge.  C.  O.  D.  parcels  will  be 
accepted  for  mailing  only  at  a  money-order  office  and  when 
addressed  to  a  money-order  office. 

Bemafled  and  Forwarded  Parcelsr-lf  a  parcel  is  remailed 
or  forwarded,  payment  of  additional  postage  at  the  same  rate 
which  would  be  chargeable  if  it  were  mailed  originally  at  the 
f6rwarding  office  will  be  made.  In  such  case  the  stamps  will 
be  affixed  by  the  last  postmaster  to  handle  it 

Yfbere  Parcels  Knst  Be  Posted*— Parcelr  of  books,  seeds 
and  plants,  weigjiing  more  than  eight  ounces,  and  parcels  of 
other  fourth-class  matter  weighing  more  than  four  ounces, 
arast  be  mailed  at  a  post  office  or  branch  station  or  delivered 
Id  a  carrier  authorised  to  receive  it  Smaller  parcels  may  be 
deposited  In  letter  or  package  boxes. 

Bates  ef  Peslager— On  and  after  January  1. 1914,  the  limit 
of  weight  of  parcels  of  fourth-class  mail  for  delivery  within 
the  first  and  second  sones  shall  be  Increased  from  20  to  60 
pounds.  The  rate  of  postage  on  parcels  exceeding  four  ounces 
In  weight  shall  be  five  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  one  cent 
for  each  additional  two  pounds  or  fraction  thereof  when  In* 
tended  tor  local  delivery,  and  five  cents  for  the  first  pound  and 
one  cent  for  each  additional  pound  or  fraction  thereof  when 
Intended  for  delivery  at  other  offices  within  the  first  and  seo- 
ono  iones. 

Parcels  Welgldng  Four  Ounces  or  Less  are  mailable  at 
the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounces 
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regtrdlest  of  tittenee.  Parcels  weighing  mora  tluut  four 
ounces  are  mailable  at  the  pound  rates  shown  in  the  following 
table,  a  fraction  of  a  pound  being  considered  a  full  pound. 
For  rates  on  books,  seeds,  etc,  see  page  454. 

The  Parcel  Post  Map  is  dlYided  into  eight  xones,  each 
of  which  is  divided  into  a  number  of  "units  of  area**  or 
quadrangles,  each  a  half  a  degree  of  latitude  by  half  a  de> 
gree  of  longitude  square.  There  are  6,803  units  in  the  country. 
If  mailing  to  a  point  within  the  local  unit  or  within  any  of 
the  eight  units  touching  the  sides  of  that  utdU  the  rate  is  that 
tpediied  per  pound  for  the  first  tone. 

If  the  destination  of  the  package  is  outside  this  first  loiie^ 
draw  a  oirde  with  a  radius  of  160  miles  from  the  oenter  of 
the  home  unit  and  if  the  destination  is  Inside  this  circle  or 
within  the  extreme  boundaries  of  any  unit  intsrsected  by  the 
circle  the  rate  for  the  second  zone  applies.  By  the  same 
procedure  the  location  of  post  offices  for  parcel  post  purposes 
may  be  fixed  in  the  third  eone  by  extending  the  radius  to  300 
miles  from  the  center  of  the  home  unit;  for  the  fourth  sone 
the  radius  is  600  miles;  the  fifth,  1,000  miles;  the  sUth,  1,400 
miles;  the  seventh,  1,800  miles,  and  the  ei^th  includes  all 
ojitside  the  seventh  zone. 

Alaska^  Hawaiian  and  PhllippftM  Islaadsi  ete^^-The  elghtk 
Bone  rate  of  12  cents  for  each  pound  or  fraction  thereof  on  all 
paroela  weighing  over  4  ounces  (except  books,  seeds,  plants 
•ton  weighing  8  ounces  or  less)  implies  (1)  between  the  U*  E 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  (3)  between  the  U.  8.  and  tha 
postal  agency  at  Shanghai;  (3)  between  any  two  points  in 
Alaska  and  between  any  point  in  Alaska  and  any  point  in  the 
U.  S.;  (4)  between  the  tJ.  S.  and  the  Canal  Zone;  (6)  between 
the  U.  S.  and  the  Philippine  Islands;  (6)  to,  from,  or  between 
Ouam,  Ttttuila,  and  Manua  and  other  islands  of  the  Samnan 
group  east  of  longitude  171^  west  of  Oreenwlch,  and  the  IT.  ft 
and  its  other  possessions;  (7)  between  the  U.  8.  and  its  natal 
vessels  stationed  in  foreign  waters. 

Undelivered  Parcels  will  be  advertised  either  by  p«Uie» 
tion  or  by  posting  a  list  in  the  post  office  and  will  be  held  8er 
one  month. 

Insurance  el  PareelSv->--A  maUaMe  parcel  on  whMh  tta 
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poiliga  If  IbBy  prepaid  may  be  iosandaialiiBfe^ 
lo«i  in  an  amoant  oquiTalent  to  its  actual  yalae,  ^ 
bat  not  to  exceed  tS,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  jd 
3  centiy  and  in  amount  not  to  exceed  925  on  » 
payment  of  fee  of  5  oents,  not  to  exceed  $50  on  ^ 
payment  of  a  fee  of  10  cents,  or  not  to  exceed  5 
$100  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  25  cents,  in  ttamps  '^ 
to  be  affixed. 
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Carrick.Pft 10.504 

Canon  City,  Ncv.*     1.685 

Carthafc.  Mo 10.068 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa..  6.316 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  45.566 
Centerville,  Iowa. . .  8.486 
Central  Falls.  R.  I.  24.174 

Centralla.  Ill 12.491 

Centralia,  Wash. ...  7 .549 
Chambersburg.  Pa.  13,171 

Cbampaign,  111 15,873 

ChanuteKan 10.286 

Cbarteroi.  Pa 11.516 

Charles  City,  Iowa .     7 ,350 

Charleston.  Ill 6,61 5 

Charleston,  S.C....  67.957 
Charleston.  W.Va.*  39.608 
Charlotte,  N.C....  46.338 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  57.895 
Cheboygan,  Mich. .     5,642 

Chelsea.  Mass 43.184 

Chester,  Pa 58.030 

Cbeyome.  Wyo —  13,829 

Chicago,  111 2,701,705 

Chicago  Hghu.  III..  19,653 
Chickasha.Okla...  10.179 

Chioopce,  Mass 36.214 

Chicopee  Falls.  M . .  8 ,500 
Chillicothe.  Mo. . . .  6.772 
ChiUicothe,  Ohio...  15.831 
Chippewa  Fall8,Wi8.  9.130 
Chisholm,  Minn —     9.039 

CIceio.  lU 44,995 

Cincinnati.  Ohio. .  .401,247 
CirdeviUe,  Ohio. ...  7 .049 
Claremont,  N.  H.. .  9.524 
Clarksburg.  W.  Va..  27,867 
ClarksviUe,  Tenn.. .    8.110 

Clearfield,  Pa 8,529 

Cleburne.  Tex 12,820 

Cleveland.  Ohio. . . .  796,841 

.  Cleveland,  Tenn . . .     6,522 

Clifton  Forge.  Va. .     6.164 

Clinton.  Ill 5.898 

Clbiton.  Ind 10.962 

Clinton.  Iowa 24.151 

Clinton,  Mass 12.979 

Cloquet,  Minn 5.127 

Coaldale.  Pa 6,336 

Coatesville.  Pa 14.515 

Coeur  d*Alene.  Ida.  .6.447 
Coffeyville.  Kan...   13.452 

Cohoes.  N.Y 22.987 

Coldwater,  Mich . . .    6.114 

CollinsviUe.  lU 9.753 

Colorado  Sps..  Colo.  30.105 

Columbia.  Mo 10.392 

Columbia.  Pa 10.836 

Columbia.  S.  C.*.. .  37,524 
Columbia,  Tenn —     5 .5  26 

Columbus.  Ga 31 .125 

Columbus,  Ind 8.990' 

Columbus,  Miss. . . .  10,52 1 

Columbus.  Neb 5.410 

Columbus,  Ohio*..  .237.031 
Concord.  N.H.*...   22.167 

Concord,  N.  C 9.903 

Conneaut.  Ohio. . . .  9.343 
Connellsrille.  Pa. . .  13,804 
Connersville,  Ind. . .  9.901 
Conshohocken,  Pa. .    8.481 


Corapolis.  Pa 6,162 

Cordele,  Ga. ......     6,538 

Corinth.  Miss 5.498 

Coming.  N.  Y 15.820 

Corpus  Christi,Tex.  10.522 

Corry,  Pa 7,228 

Coraicana,  Tex 11 .356 

Cortland.  N.Y... .  13.294 
Coshocton.  Ohio. . .  10,847 
Council  Bluffs.  la...  36.162 

Covington,  Ky 57,121 

Crafton  Pa 5,954 

Cranston.  R.  1 29.407 

CrawfordsvUle,  Ind.  10,139 

Creston,  Iowa 8.034 

Crookston.  Minn. . .     6,825 

Crowley,  La 6.108 

Cumberland,  Md...  29,837 

Cushing.  Okla 6.326 

Dallas,  Tex 158.976 

Dalton.  Ga 5.222 

Danbury,  Conn. . . .  18.943 

Danvers.  Mass 11,108 

Danville.  Ill 33.776 

Danville.  Ky S.09S 

Danville.  Pa 6,952 

Danville,  Va 21 ,539 

Darby.  Pa 7,922 

Davenport,  Iowa...  56.727 

Day.  Fla 5.445 

Dayton,  Ky 7.646 

Dayton,  Ohio 152,559 

Decatur.  Ill 43.818 

Defiance,  Ohio 8,876 

DeKalb,  lU 7,871 

Deleware,  Ohio 8,756 

Delphos,  Ohio 5,745 

Denison,  Tex 17.065 

Denver,  Colo.* 256.491 

Derby,  Conn 8,756 

Derry,  N.  H 5.382 

Des  Moines,  Iowa*.  126.468 

Detroit,  Mich 993.678 

DevUs  Lake.  N.  D..     5,140 

Dickaon,  la 11.049 

Dixon,  111 8.191 

Donora,  Pa 14,131 

Dothan,  Ala 10.034 

Douglas,  Ariz 9,916 

Dover,  Del.* 4,042 

Dover,  N.  H 13.029 

Dover.  N.  J 9.803 

Dover,  Ohio 8.101 

Dowagiac.  Mich. . .     5,440 

Dublin,  Ga 7.707 

Dubois,  Pa 13.681 

Dubuque.  Iowa. . . .  39,141 

Duluth,  Minn 98,917 

Dunkirk,  N.Y 19,336 

Dunmore,  Pa 20.250 

Duquesne,  Pa 19,011 

Duquoin,  111 7.285 

Durant.  Okla 7.342 

Durham,  N.  C 21,719 

Duryea.  Pa ^ .     7,776 

East  Chicago,  In(f. .  35,967 
East  Cleveland.  O..  27,292 
E.  Conemaugh,  Pa.  5,256 
Easthampton.Mass.  11,216 
E.  Hartford.  Conn.  11,648 
E.  Liverpool .  Ohio .  2 1 ,41 1 


Easton,  Pa 33,813 

East  Orange,  N.J..  50.710 
East  Pituburg,  Fa.  6,527 
E.  Providence,  R.  L  21,793 
Bast  St.  Louis,  UL.  66.767 
Eau  Claire.  Wis. . . .  20,906 
Edwardsville.  Dl. . .  5.336 
EdwardsvUle,  Pa...     9,027 

Blberton,  Ga 6,475 

Elgin.  Ill 27.451 

El  Centro.  Cal 5.464 

Elizabeth.  N.  J . . . .  95,783 
Elizabeth  C{ty.N.C.    8,925 

Elkhart.  Ind 24.277 

Elkins.  W.Va 6.788 

Elmira.  N.  Y 45.393 

£1  Paso.  Tex 77.560 

El  Remo.  Okla.. . . .     7.737 

Elwood.  Ind 10,790 

Elyria.  Ohio 20.474 

Emporia.  Kan 11.273 

Enfield.  Conn. 11.719 

Englewood.N.J...  11.627 

Enid,  Okla 16,576 

Eimis,  Tex 7.224 

Ensley.  Ala 8.200 

Erie,  Pa. 93.372 

Escanaba.  Mich. . . .  13.103 

Etna.  Pa 6.431 

Eugene,  Ore 10,593 

Eureka.  Cal 12,923 

Evanston.  Ill 37.234 

Evansville.  Ind ....  85.264 

Everett,  Mass 40.120 

Everett.  Wash 27.644 

Fairbury .  Neb 5.454 

Fairfield.  Conn 11,475 

Fairmont,  W.Va...  17,851 
Fall  River,  Mass..  .120.485 
Fargo,  N.  Dak.. . . .  21.961 
Faribault.  Minn. ...  1 1 .089 
Fayettevil«e,  Ark. . .  5  J62 
FayettevUle,  N.  C .  8^77 
Fergus  Falls.  Minn.  7.581 
Fermandina.  Fla. . .     5.457 

Findlay.  Ohio 17.021 

Fitchburg.  Mass...  41.029 

Fitzgerald.  Ga 6,870 

Flat  River.  Mo. ...     5.1 12 

Flint.  Mich 91.599 

Florence,  Ala 10,529 

Florence,  S.  C 10,968 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis..  23.427 

Forest  City,  Pa 6.004 

Forest  Park,  111. . . .  10.768 
Fort  Collins.  Cok>..  8,755 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. .  19.347 
Fort  Madison,  la...  12.066 

Fort  Scott,  Kan 10,693 

Fort  Smith.  Ark. . .  28,870 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.. .  86.549 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. .  .106.482 

Fostoria,  Ohio 9,987 

Frankfort,  Ind 11,585 

Frankfort.  Ky.*. . . .  9 JOS 
Franklin,  Mass. . . .    6.497 

Franklin,  N.  H 6418 

FrankUn,  Pa 9.970 

Frederick.  Md 11,066 

Ftedericksborg.  Va.  5M2 
Fredonia,  N.  Y 6,051 
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Fndaod.Pa 

FremoDt,  Nebr 

PremoDt.  Ohio 

Fresno,  CbI 

Fnirtbura.  Ud 

Fulton.  Mo 

Fulton,  N.Y 

Gsdaden.  Ala 

Galnovflle.  Fin. . . . 

GainavlUe,  G> 

Calnciville.Tn.... 

Galobura.IU 

GnJ loo,  Ohio. 

Gnlllpolta.  (»ik>. . . . 

Gnlvnton.  Tei 

GanKoer.  He 

Gerdnn.MaM..... 
GKfieW.N.J 

GastonU,  N.  C 

Geneva,  N.Y 

Gir>rd,Ohlo 

CkBpon,  Pa 

Glaatonbury,  Conn- 
Glen  Cove.  N.  Y. . . 

Glendale,  Cal 

Glens  PaU>,N.Y.. 

Globe.  Aril. 

Gloucegter,  Mass... 


Glou 


r.-*l-.'I;- 


Glovmvflle.  N.  J . . 
Goldsboro.  N.  C... 

Goshen.  Ind 

Grafton,  Mass 

Cialton,  W.  Va..,. 
Giaoil  Foika.  N.  D. 
Gd.  Haven.  Micb.. 
Gd.  [aland.  Neb.... 
Gd.  junction,  Colo. 
Gd.  Rapids.  Uich.. 
GranlteClty,  lU... 
Gt.  BairlDston.Mass 
Great  FaUa.  Uont.. 


GRCley.  C<do. 
GnenBav.W 
Greenfield,  M: 


Wis... 


Greensboni.N.  C. 
GreensbuiE,  lod, .. 

Gremabnri,  Pa 

GreeovlUe,Mi8S.... 
GreenvUIe.  Ohio.. . . 

Greenville,  Pa 

GttenTllk,5.  C 

GreenvOJe,  Tex 

Greenwood.  Misa... 
Greenwood,  S.C... 

GrifKn.Ga 

Griooell,  Iowa 

Gulfport,  MlM 

GutbricOUa.*.... 


uttenben,  N. 
adtensack.  N. 


>nlon.N.J.. 

HuDptoa,  Va 

Haiiuick.Mlch.... 
Uanfocd.Cal 


HannibsLMo I 

Hanovei,Pa 8,6M 

Harriiburg.  Ill 7.1M 

Hatrieburs.  Pa.*...  TS,917 

Harrison.  N.J 15.721 

Hairiunburi.  Va..  5.S7S 
Hartford,  Conn.*.. .138.036 

Hartford.  Ind 

Harvey,  111 

Hutlngg.  Neb ! 

Hattlesburs,  Mlae..  13,270 
Haverhill.  Ma»....  SJ.SM 
Haver«raw,N.y,.     5.126 

Havre.Monl "    " 

Hailetoo.  Pa :   . 

Helena.  Ark «.I12 

HelcDB.  Moat.* 13,037 

Henderson, Ky 12.169 

Herkimer.  N.Y... .   10,«3 

Herrin,  111 10, 086 

Hlbblax.MInn 15.089 

HlgbpoinCN.C...   1     ~" 

nmiboro,  Tex 

Hillsdale.  Mich 

Hincbam,  Mass. . . .     5.601 

Moboken.N.  J 68.166 

HoUand.  Mich 12,183 

Holyoke.MasB f 

Homeitead.  Pa...   2 

Hopkinsville,  Ky .,. 

Koquiam.  Wash. . . .   10,058 

Homell,N.  Y IS,02S 

Hot  Springs.  Ark...  r  " " 

HDulton,l]e 

Kouma.La 

•■       -Ml,  Ten U 

3nH£i»,Tei. 

Hudson,  Mass 

Hudson,  N.Y ] 

Hudson  Falls.  N.Y.     5.761 

Hugo.Okla '  ■'- 

Hunllnidon.Pa.... 
Huntington.  Ind.  ..   1 
HunUngton,  N.  Y.. 

Huntington.  W.  Va.  5 

"■—• ville,  Ala....     8,018 

,  S.  Dak 8.302 

insOD.  Kan...  23.298 

N.Y 10.169 

udence,  Kan.  11.920 


Kane.  Pa. . . 


Kansas  City.  lia...31tAM 

Kearney,  Neb T.JOI 

Keamy.N.  J 16,714 

Keene.N.H. IIJIO 

Kenosha.  Wis M,«TI 

Kenton,  Ohio 7,690 

Keokuk   '  


f,  lU. . . 


.   18,7*9 

ly,  uonn S,I7S 

on,  N.Y....  26.688 


KBOivQie,  Pa. . . 
Knoi  ■■■     - 


2,21 


7.201 

le.  lenn /I.SIS 

Kokomo.  Ind 30XM7 

Lackawanna.  N,  Y.  I7,91S 

LacDola,  N.  H 10.8M 

La  Crosse.  Wla.....  30,421 

Lafayette,  Ind 33.4M 

Lafayette,  La 7355 

Lagnote.Ga 17.a)S 

Lagrange.  I U 4,525 

Lake  Chutes,  La...  13,088 

Lakeland, Fla 7J»2 

LakewDOd,  Ohio....  41,732 
Lancaster,  Ohio....  14,706 
IjuicBstrr,  Pa S3.150 


.  S7J2T 


Laaslog,  Mich.*. 

Laporte.Ind 15458 

Lsrunie.  Wyo 6Mi 


ton.  6fcU S,9J0 

LSDak SMS 

-—tDwonb.  Ku.  16,912 

.ebonon.  Ind 6J5T 

LebuMO.N.H •,162 

Lebanon.  Fa. MMS 

«bl8hton.Pa •.!« 
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Mnona/t  reMtred  by  the  Insured  as  retun  of  premiums  paid 
br  him  under  life  insurance,  endowment*  or  annuity  con- 
tracts,  either  during  the  term  or  at  maturity  of  Uie  term 
mentioned  in  the  contract  or  upon  surrender  of  the  contract; 
CI)  The  value  of  property  acquired  by  gi%  bequest,  dcTise 
or  descent  (the  income  from  such  property  shall  be  included 
In  gross  income) ;  (4)  interest  upon  (a)  obligations  of  a  state, 
territory  or  any  political  subdiyision  thereof,  or  District  of 
Oolombia;  (b)  security  secured  under  proTlsion  of  the  Fed- 
eral Firm  Loan  Act  under  date  of  July  17,  1916;  (c)  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  or  its  possessions;  (d)  bonds  Issued 
by  the  War  Finance  Corporation.  Provided,  that  every  pers(m 
owning  any  of  the  bonds,  etc.,  enumerated  in  clauses  (a), 
(b),  (c)  and  (d),  shall,  in  the  return,  submit  a  statement  of 
the  number  and  amount  of  such  bonds,  etc.,  owned  by  him, 
and  the  Income  received  therefrom. 

(6)  In  case  of  obligations  of  the  United  States  issued  after 
September  1st,  1917,  and  in  the  case  of  bonds  issued  by  the 
War  Finance  Corporation,  the  interest  shall  be  exempt  to  the 
extent  provided  In  the  respective  Acts  authorising  issue 
thereof  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and  shall  be  excluded 
from  gross  income  only  if  and  to  the  extent  it  is  fully  exempt 
from  taxation  to  the  taxpayer. 

(I)  Amounts  received  through  accident  or  health  insur- 
ance or  under  workmen's  compensation  acts,  plus  the  damages 
received  whether  by  suit  or  agreement  on  account  of  such 
Injuries  or  sickness. 

(8)  So  much  of  the  amount  received  during  the  war  by  a 
person  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States, 
for  active  services  in  such  forces,  as  does  not  exceed  |8,See. 

Hot  to  be  Reported*— Alimony  or  allowances  based  on  sepa* 
ration  agreement  Is  not  income  to  the  recipient  thereof. 
Allowance  given  by  father  to  dependent  minor  child  for  serv- 
ices or  otherwise  is  not  income  to  the  child.  Bonus  of 
common  stock  received  in  consideration  of  purchase  of  stock 
is  not  income.  Christmas  remembrances,  and  anniversary 
gifts  from  employer  to  employe,  are  not  income.  A  debt 
forgiven  is  not  income  to  the  debtor,  and  is  not  taxable. 

A  liquidation  dividend  or  a  return  to  stockholder  of  capital 
Invested,  Is  not  taxable.  Dividends,  so  called,  or  periodical 
reftsnds  received  by  purchasers  from  co-operative  merchan- 
dising organizations  are  rebates  (not  income)  reducing  the 
coot  of  purchase  on  which  the  rebate  is  based. 

Receipts  from  jonng  orchards  not  yet  on  a  profitable  basis, 
are  not  income.  The  value  of  farm  products  consumed  by 
farmer  and  family,  does  not  have  to  be  included  in  his  Income 
return. 


InCOKX  TAX   tIQUaUU.-!Ta 

EZAHPLfi 
TaU*  of  Individual  Income  Tax 


4t0  BAn  MamoM 

Interest  (on  bonds  punfltased  between  interest  dates) 
accrued  to  time  of  purchase  (advanced  by  pondiaser)  is  not 
to  be  accounted  for  as  income  by  the  purchaser.  Interest  at 
8  per  cent  allowed  a  taxpayer  on  advance  payments  on 
income  and  excess  profits,  is  not  income.  Income  received  by 
a  minor  child  from  separate  estate,  is  not  income  to  a  parent 

Individuals  camring  on  business  in  partnership  are  liable 
for  income  tax  only  in  their  individual  capacity. 

Profit  or  loss  on  sale  of  seourities  does  not  include  oonsid- 
oration  of  any  interest  or  dividends  received  thereon,  although 
such  interest  or  dividends  are  to  be  reported  as  income. 

Fersens  Exempir—A  married  man  or  head  of  a  family  Is 
exempt  from  taxation  of  income  up  to  and  including  $2,000; 
a  single  person,  $1,000;  each  dependent  child.  |200. 

Betnm  must  be  made  on  form  sheets  which  will  on  applica- 
tion be  furnished  by  the  local  collector  of  internal  revenue. 

Refusal  or  Neglect  to  File  Betanu— If  any  indlvidnal  re* 
quired  to  make  the  return  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  make 
it,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  ISO  nor 
more  than  |1,000. 

False  or  fraudulent  retnmSf  made  with  intent  to  deftet  or 
evade  the  assessment  required  by  the  act  shall  be  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both,  with  cost  of  prosecution. 

When  the  Tax  Must  be  Fild^— All  assessments  shall  be 
made  and  parties  notified  of  the  amount  for  which  they  are 
liable  before  the  1st  day  of  June  of  each  year,  and  the  assess- 
ment must  be  paid  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  June. 

To  Find  the  Tax  on  any  amount  not  shown  in  the  left  hand 
of  the  table  of  individual  income  tax,  take  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  to  be  ascertained  and  the  next  lower  in- 
come. Of  this  difference  take  the  column  under  "total  tax 
percentages"  on  the  line  of  the  next  higher  income.  Then  add 
the  result  to  the  total  tax  on  the  line  in  the  right  hand 
column  of  the  table  whatever  part  of  the  income  Is  derived 
from  dividends  of  corporations,  Joint  stock  companies,  etc, 
upon  which  the  normal  tax  has  been  paid  by  such  company. 
The  normal  tax  on  such  amount  in  such  cases  should  be 
deducted  from  the  total  tax. 

Should  part  of  the  income  be  exempt  from  normal  tax,  the 
normal  tax  on  such  amount  can  be  ascertained  in  the  same 
manner  in  columns  2  and  3  on  the  left  hand  side,  and  deducted 
from  the  total  tax. 
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CoBdfttonal  and  Other  ExemptioiMr-^Labort  Afi1aiilt«na 

and  horticultural  organizations,  fraternal  and  heneflctanr  ao* 
eteties,  domestic  building  and  loan  associations,  cemetery 
companies  operated  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  mem- 
bers, mutual  savings  banks  not  having  a  capital  stock  repre- 
sented by  shares,  religious,  charitable,  scientific  and  educa- 
tional associations,  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce, 
etc,  recreation  clubs  organized  for  non-profitable  purposes, 
farmers'  mutual  insurance  companies,  farmers'  and  tmlt* 
growers'  associations,  Federal  land  banks  and  national  fiurm 
loan  associations,  etc.,  shall  not  be  taxed  under  the  provisioiui 
Imposing  income  tax  on  corporations. 

Demonstration  in  finding  amount  of  Income  taxable  on 
125,000  for  a  married  person,  as  set  down  In  the  table  of 
Individual  Income,  page  459: 

Next  Lower  Income •  .124,000 

Amount  to  be  ascertained 28.000 

Difference    I  1,000 

Percentage  in  Col.  VI  on  line  of  "^ezt  Higher  Income" 
22%    of   11.000 ^ I      230 

Total  Tax  Col.  VIII  Line  14.  (Next  Lower  Income) 12.410 

Plus  additional   tax  extra  11.000 220 

Total  Tax  $25,000  .|t.TSe 

If,  in  the  above  example,  $10,000  of  the  Income  Is  from  divi- 
dends of  corporations,  the  normal  tax  on  110,000  (which 
would  be  1720)  as  found  in  Line  7  in  the  third  column  ftrem 
the  left,  should  be  deducted  from  the  total  tax  of  $2,720. 


THE  NEW  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

SYSTEM 

BSTABLISHin)    BY   THE   FEDERAL   RJOSKRVS   ACT   OF 

DEC.  23,  1912. 

The  title  of  the  Act  providing  for  the  new  banUif 
currency  system  reads:    "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
llshment  of  Federal  reserve  banks,  to  furnish  an 


BAMKXVa  AND  OUBBXNCT  8T8T1M  4M 

eafTtner,  to  afford  meaiui  of  r^dltcountlng  eommtrdAl  ^n* 
p«r»  to  Mtabllah  a  more  effective  sapenrlsloii  of  beaklBf 
In  the  United  StateSr  and  for  other  porpoees/' 

Need  and  Porpoie  of  the  System  Explained.  —  Preetdent 
Wilson,  in  his  currency  message  which  he  read  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  in  joint  session  June  24,  1918»  de- 
clared: "We  must  have  a  currency,  not  rigid  as  now,  bnt 
readily,  elastically  responsive  to  sound  credit,  the  expand* 
Ing  and  contracting  credits  of  every-day  transactions,  the 
normal  ebb  and  flow  of  personal  and  corporate  dealings. 
Our  banking  laws  must  mobilize  reserres;  must  not  permit 
the  contraction  anywhere  in  a  few  hands  of  the  monetary 
resources  of  the  country  or  their  use  for  speculative  pur- 
poses in  such  volume  as  to  hinder  or  impede  or  stand  in 
the  way  of  other  more  legitimate,  more  fruitful  uses.  And 
the  control  of  the  system  of  banking  and  of  issue  which 
our  new  laws  are  to  set  up  must  be  public,  not  private^ 
must  be  vested  in  the  Government  itself,  so  that  the  banks 
may  be  the  instruments,  not  the  masters,  of  business  and  of 
Industrial  enterprise  and  initiative/' 

Commended  by  Investment  Bankers.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  Investment  Bankers'  Association 
of  America,  held  at  Philadelphia  in  January,  1914,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  commending  the  currency  act  and  b^ 
speaking  its  acceptance  by  the  entire  country,  was  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers'  Association  of  America  hereby  congratulate 
the  government  and  the  people  upon  the  passage  of  a 
currency  bill  which  is,  on  the  whole,  calculated  to  restore 
confidence  and  prevent  panics,  at  the  same  time  introducing 
a  certain  elasticity  into  our  currency  which  has  always 
been  lacking. 

"We  believe  it  to  be  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  banker 
and  citizen  to  co-operate  with  the  government  for  the 
common  good.  We  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  use  our  beet 
efforts  in  this  direction. 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the  crux  of  the  whole 
matter  is  the  personnel  of  the  National  Reserve  Board. 
High  character,  experience  in  business  and  banking  should 
control  in  the  appointments  to  the  National  Reserve  Board 
If  the  new  system  is  to  command  the  confidence  of  the 
country." 

MAIN  FEATURES  OF  THE  ACT. 

Federal  Reserve  Districts. — ^The  act  provides  that  tbm 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agrienltnre 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  acting  as  the  Reeerve 
Board  organisation  committee,  shall  designate  not  lees  theft 
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tiflit  nor  more  than  twelve  cities  to  be  known  as  federal 
reterre  ciUee,  an4  aball  divide  the  continental  United  States, 
excluding  Alaska*  Into  districts,  each  district  to  contain 
only  one  of  such  Federal  reserve  cities.     [  See  page  146.) 

National  Banks  Most  Subscribe  to  Capital  Stock.  — ^When 
the  organization  committee  shall  have  designated  the  cities 
in  which  Federal  reserve  banks  are  to  be  organized,  and 
flzed  the  geographical  limits  of  Federal  reserve  districts, 
vw^Tj  national  banking  association  within  that  district  shall 
be  required  within  thirty  days  after  notice  from  the  organ- 
taation  committee  to  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  of  such 
Federal  reserve  bank  in  a  sum  equal  to  six  per  centum  of 
the  pald-np  capital  stock  and  surplus  of  such  bank. 

Capital  Required.  — ^Nb  Federal  reserve  bank  shall  oom- 
mence  business  with  a  subscribed  capital  less  than 
$4,000,000. 

Branch  Ofilcea.  — *Bach  Federal  reserve  bank  shall  estab- 
lish branch  banks  within  the  Federal  reserve  district  in 
which  it  is  located  and  may  do  so  in  the  district  of  any 
Federal  reserve  bank  which  may  have  been  suspended. 
Buck  branches  shall  be  operated  by  a  board  of  directors 
nnder  rules  and  regulations  approved  by  the  Federal  re- 
serve board.  Directors  of  branch  banks  shall  possess  the 
aame  qualifications  as  the  directors  of  the  Federal  reserve 
bankc  Four  of  said  directors  shall  be  selected  by  the 
reserve  bank  and  three  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The 
reserve  bank  shall  designate  one  of  the  directors  as  man- 
nger. 

Stoek  Issues.  ^^The  capital  stock  of  each  Federal  reserve 
bank  shall  be  divided  into  shares  of  $100  each.  The  out- 
standing capital  stock  shall  be  increased  from  time  to  time 
as  member  banks  increase  their  capital  stock  and  surplus 
or  as  additional  banks  become  members,  and  may  be  de- 
creased as  member  banks  reduce  their  capital  stock  or 
surplus  or  cease  to  be  members.  When  a  member  bank 
fuereases  its  capital  stock  or  surplus  it  shall  thereupon 
subscribe  for  an  additional  amount  of  capital  stock  of  the 
Federal  reserve  bank  of  its  district  equal  to  six  per  centum 
of  the  said  Increase. 

State  Banks  as  Members. — ^Any  bank  Incorporated  by 
special  law  of  any  State,  or  organized  under  the  general 
laws  of  any  State  or  the  United  States,  may  make  applica* 
tlon  to  the  reserve  bank  organization  committee,  pending 
organisation*  and  thereafter  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
for  the  right  to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  the  Federal 
reeenrs  bsAk  organized  or  to  be  organized  within  Uie 
Vsdeml  reserve  district  where  the  applicant  is  locate!. 
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The  organSottion  oommlttM  or  th#  7ed«na  HMorre  Bomr4 
may  permit  the  applying  hank  to  booome  a  atockholder  to 
the  Pederal  reaenre  bank  of  the  distrtet  In  which  the  apply^ 
ing  hank  la  located. 

Beeerres  BegnlrML— By  amendment  of  Angoat  II,  1914,  H 
bank  in  a  reaenre  city  la  required  to  hold  reaervea  equal  to 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  Ha  demand  do* 
posits  and  five  per  cent  of  its  time  deposits,  and  a  bank  Itt 
a  central  reserre  city  reserres  equal  to  eighteen  per  eeat 
of  its  demand  deposits  and  five  per  cent  of  its  time  deportta. 

A  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  created  by  the  aet,  eonalst- 
Ing  of  seven  members,  Including  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  Ato 
members  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  (itateo, 
which  board  is  to  exercise  general  auperrMon  over  the 
Federal  resenre  banks. 

Federal  Adviaory  CounciL— The  act  prorldea  for  g  Fed- 
eral advisory  council,  consisting  of  aa  many  members  as 
there  are  Federal  resenre  districts.  The  council  shall  haTo 
power,  by  itself  or  through  Its  officers,  (1)  to  confer 
directly  with  the  Federal  Reaerve  Board  on  general  buid- 
ness  conditions;  (2)  to  make  oral  or  written  representai- 
tlona  concerning  matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
board;  (3)  to  call  for  information  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations in  regard  to  discount  rates,  rediseount  business, 
note  issues,  reserve  conditions  in  the  varioua  dlatrietay  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  gold  or  securities  by  reserve  banka, 
open-market  operations  by  said  bank%  and  the  general 
afTairs  of  the  reserve  banking  system. 


POWERS  OF  FBDBRAL  RBBBRVB  BANKS. 

To  Receive  Deposits.  *— Any  Federal  reaerve  bank  may 
receive  from  any  of  its  member  banks,  and  from  the  United 
States,  deposits  of  current  funds  in  lawful  money,  national 
bank  notes.  Federal  reserve  notes  or  checks  and  drafta 
upon  solvent  member  banks,  payable  upon  presentation;  or, 
solely  for  exchange  purposes,  may  receive  from  other 
Federal  reserve  banka  deposits  of  current  funds  in  igwful 
money,  national  bank  notes,  or  checks  and  drafta  upon 
solvent  member  or  other  Federal  reserve  banks»  payable 
upon  presentation. 

To  DiacouBt  Notaa»  Drafta  and  Bflls  of  Ezcbangc-Upon 
the  indoraement  of  any  of  its  member  banks,  with  a  waiver 
of  demand,  notice  and  protest  by  such  bank,  any  Federal 
reaerve  bank  may  discount  notes,  drafta  and  bills  of  «x* 
•kango  arisiBf  out  of  Mtnal  oommordal  transaetions;  tktl 
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to,  notes,  drafts  and  bills  of  ezdiange  tesnsd  or  drawn  for 
agricultural,  industrial,  or  commercial  purposes*  or  tho 
proceeds  of  which  have  been  used,  or  are  to  be  used,  for 
such  purposes,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  have  the  right 
to  determine  or  define  the  character  of  the  paper  thus 
eligible  for  discount  within  the  meaning  of  this  act.  Nothing 
In  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  such 
notes,  drafts,  and  bills  of  exchange,  secured  by  staple 
agricultural  products,  or  other  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise, from  being  eligible  for  such  discount;  but  such  defini- 
tion shall  not  include  notes,  drafts,  or  bills  covering  merely 
investments  or  issued  or  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  cariTlng 
or  trading  in  stocks,  bonds  or  other  investment  securities^ 
except  bonds  and  notes  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States.  Notes,  drafts  and  bills  admitted  to  discount  under 
the  terms  of  thto  paragraph  must  have  a  maturity  at  the 
time  of  discount  of  not  more  than  ninety  days:  Provide^ 
That  notes,  drafts,  and  bills  drawn  or  Issued  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  or  based  on  live  stock  and  having  a  maturity 
not  exceeding  six  months,  may  be  discounted  in  an  amount 
to  be  limited  to  a  percentage  of  the  capital  of  the  Federal 
reserve  bank,  to  be  ascertained  and  fixed  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

To  Discount  Acceptances. — Any  Federal  reserve  bank 
may  discount  acceptances  which  are  based  on  the  imports 
tion  or  exportation  of  goods  and  which  have  a  maturity 
at  time  of  discount  of  not  more  than  three  months,  and 
Indorsed  by  at  least  one  member  bank.  The  amount  of 
acceptances  so  discounted  shall  at  no  time  exceed  one-half 
the  paid-up  capital  stock  and  surplus  of  the  bank  for  whldi 
the  rediscounts  are  made. 

The  aggregate  of  such  notes  and  bills  bearing  the  sign** 
ture  or  indorsement  of  any  one  person,  company,  firm  or 
corporation  rediscounted  for  any  one  bank  shall  at  no  tXmm 
exceed  ten  per  centum  of  the  unimpaired  capital  and  sur- 
plus of  said  bank;  but  this  restriction  shall  not  apply  to 
the  discount  of  bills  of  exchange  drawn  in  good  faith 
against  actually  existing  values. 

Any  member  bank  may  accept  drafts  or  bills  of  exchange 
drawn  upon  it  and  growing  out  of  transactions  involving 
the  importation  or  exportation  of  goods  having  not  mor« 
than  six  months  sight  to  run;  but  no  bank  shall  aooept  such 
bills  to  an  amount  equal  at  any  time  in  the  aggregate  to 
more  than  one-half  its  paid-up  capital  stock  and  surplus. 

Open  Market  Operations.— Any  Federal  reserve  bank 
may,  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  purchase  and  sell  in  the  open  market,  at 
home  or  abroad,  either  from  or  to  domestic  or  foreign 
iMAkSt  firms,  corporations*  or  individuals,  eablo  traasfen 
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t&d  bankers'  aoceptancei  and  billa  of  exchange  of  Ua  kia4i 
and  maturitlee  hy  thia  act  made  eligible  for  redleooank 
Vttb  or  without  the  indorsement  of  a  member  bank. 

Ihrery  Federal  reserve  bank  shall  have  power: 

(a)  To  deal  in  gold  coin  and  bullion  at  home  or  abroad, 
to  make  loans  thereon,  exchange  Federal  resenre  notes  for 
foldt  gold  coin  or  gold  certiflcatest  and  to  contraet  for 
loans  of  gold  coin  or  bullion,  giving  therefort  when  neeeg* 
garsTt  aoceptable  security.  Including  the  hypothecation  of 
United  States  bonds  or  other  securities  which  Fedesal 
resenre  banks  are  authorised  to  hold; 

(b)  To  buy  and  sell,  at  home  or  abroad,  bonds  and 
notes  of  the  United  States,  and  bills^  notee,  revenue  boAd% 
and  warrants  with  a  maturity  from  date  of  purchase  ol 
not  eseeeding  six  months,  issued  In  anticipation  of  tht 
receipt  of  assured  revenues  by  any  States  county,  dlatrleL 
political  subdivision  or  municipality  in  the  oontlaeBlai 
united  States,  Including  irrigation,  drainage  and  redaaa* 
lion  districte,  such  purchases  to  be  made  la  aocordanee 
with  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  FMeral  B#» 
isrve  Board; 

(c)  To  purchase  from  member  banks  and  to  sell,  wHK 
or  without  Its  indorsement,  bills  of  exchange  arlslag  out 
91  eommerdal  transactions,  as  hereinbefore  defined; 

(d)  To  establish  from  time  to  time,  subject  to  revti# 
and  determination  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  rates  ot 
disoount  to  be  charged  by  the  Federal  Beserve  bank  tar 
each  class  of  paper,  which  shall  be  ilxed  with  a  view  0| 
aoeommodating  commerce  and  business; 

(e)  To  establish  accounts  with  other  Federal  lesurft 
banks  for  exchange  purposes  and,  with  the  consent  of  tha 
l^Nieral  Beserve  Board,  to  open  and  maintain  banklas 
accounts  In  foreign  countries,  appoint  correspondents  and 
establish  agencies  In  such  countries  wheresoever  It  majr 
deem  best  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing,  selling  and  eok 
lecting  bills  of  exchange,  and  to  buy  and  sell,  with  09 
wlUiout  Its  Indorsement,  through  such  correspondents  09 
agencies,  bills  of  exchange  arising  out  of  actual  oommerelal 
transactions  which  have  not  more  than  ninety  days  to  nm 
and  which  bear  the  signature  of  two  or  more  reeponslbia 
parties. 

aovefnment  Deposits.  <-^The  moneys  held  In  the  geuifat 
fund  of  the  Treasury,  except  the  five  per  centum  fund  lor 
the  redemption  of  outstanding  national  bank  notes  and  the 
funds  provided  In  this  act  for  the  redemption  of  Fedetnl 
feeerve  notes*  may,  upon  the  direction  of  the  iesretary 
gi  the  Treasury,  be  deposited  in  Federal  rsseive  bankl^ 
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Width  MutkBp  wlKM  required  by  tli«  Seervtary  of  tbm  Ttms- 
ary,  slutU  aiot  as  flacal  agento  of  the  Uaited  BUtoa;  aa4  the 
revenues  of  the  Qovemment  or  any  part  thereof  may  be 
deposited  In  such  banks,  and  disbursements  may  be  made 
by  checks  drawn  against  such  deposits. 

Nats  Issues. -^Federal  reserve  notes,  to  be  issued  at  the 
diseretlon  of  the  Federal  Reaerve  Board  tor  the  purpose 
of  making  advances  to  Federal  reserve  banks  through  the 
Federal  reserve  agents  as  set  forth  in  the  act  and  for  no 
other  purpose,  are  hereby  authorised.  The  said  notes  shal) 
be  obligations  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  receivable 
by  all  national  and  member  banks  and  Federal  reserve 
banks  and  for  all  taxes>  customs,  and  other  public  dues 
They  shall  be  redeemed  in  gold  on  demand  at  the  Treasury 
Department  of  the  United  States,  in  the  City  of  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  or  in  gold  or  lawful  money  at  any 
Federal  reserve  bank.  Any  Federal  reserve  bank  may 
snake  application  to  the  local  Federal  reserve  agent  for 
such  amount  of  the  Fedsiral  reserve  notes  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided for  as  it  may  require.  Such  application  shall  be 
accompanied  with  a  tender  to  the  local  Federal  reserve 
agent  of  collateral  in  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  Fed- 
eral reserve  notes  thus  applied  for  and  Issued  pursuant  to 
such  application.  The  collateral  security  thus  offered  shall 
be  notes  and  bills,  accepted  for  rediscount  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  thirteen  of  this  act,  and  the  Federal 
reserve  agent  shall  each  day  notify  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  all  issues  and  withdrawals  of  Federal  reserve 
notes  to  and  by  the  Federal  reserve  bank  to  which  he  is 
accredited.  The  said  Federal  Reserve  Board  may  at  any 
time  call  upon  a  Federal  reserve  bank  for  additional 
security  to  protect  the  Federal  reserve  notes  issued  to  it 

Gold  Reserves.  — ^Bvery  Federal  reserve  bank  shall  main- 
tain reserves  in  gold  or  lawful  money  of  not  less  than 
thirty-five  per  centum  against  its  deposits  and  reserves  in 
gold  of  not  less  than  forty  per  centum  against  Its  Federal 
reserve  notes  in  actual  circulation,  and  not  offset  by  gold 
or  lawful  money  deposited  with  the  Federal  reserve  agent 

Sefnndinf  Bonds. -—After  two  years  from  the  passage  of 
this  act,  and  at  any  time  during  a  period  of  twenty  years 
thereafter,  any  member  bank  desiring  to  retire  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  its  circulating  notes,  may  file  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  an  application  to  sell  for  its 
account,  at  par  and  accrued  Interest,  United  States  bonds 
securing  circulation  to  be  retired. 

Loans  on  Farm  Lands. — ^Any  national  banking  assoda* 
Uon  not  situated  in  a  central  reserve  oity  may  make  loans 
•iDcured  by  improved  and  unincumbered  farm  land,  sltiF 
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ated  within  its  Federal  reserve  divtrlQt,  but  no  tQcb  loiM 
flhftU  be  made  for  a  longer  tline  than  five  years,  nor  (or  an 
amount  exceeding  fifty  per  centum  of  the  actual  ralue  of 
the  property  offered  as  security.  Any  such  bank  may  makt 
such  loans  in  an  aggregate  sum  equal  to  twenty^-five  per 
centum  of  Its  capital  and  surplus  to  one-third  of  Its  time 
deposits,  and  such  banks  may  continue  hereafter  as  here- 
tofore to  receire  time  deposits  and  to  pay  Interest  <m  tht 
same. 

The  Federal  Resenre  Board  shall  hare  power  from  tlma 
to  time  to  add  to  the  list  of  cities  in  which  national  banlm 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  make  loans  secured  upon  real 
estate  in  the  manner  described  in  this  section. 

Bank  Bzaminations.  —The  Comptroller  of  the  Curreney. 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall 
appoint  examiners  who  shall  examine  every  member  bank 
at  least  twice  in  each  calendar  year  and  oftener  if  eonsid* 
ered  necessary:  Provided,  however,  That  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  may  authorise  examination  by  the  State 
authorities  to  be  accepted  in  the  case  of  State  banks  and 
trust  companies  and  may  at  any  time  direct  the  holding  of 
a  special  examination  of  State  banks  or  trust  companiea 
that  are  stockholders  in  any  Federal  reserve  bank.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  shall,  at  least  once  each  year,  order 
an  examination  of  each  Federal  reserve  bank,  and  upon 
Joint  application  of  ten  member  banks  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  shall  order  a  special  examination  and  report  of  tho 
condition  of  any  Federal  reserve  bank. 

Prohibitions  and  Penalties.— No  member  bank  or  any 
officer,  director  or  employee  thereof  shall  hereafter  make 
any  loan  or  grant  any  gratuity  to  any  bank  examiner. 
A.ny  bank  officer,  director  or  employee  violating  this  pro* 
vision  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  snail 
be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year  or  fined  not  more 
than  $6,000,  or  both;  and  may  be  fined  a  further  sum  equal 
to  the  money  so  loaned  or  gratuity  given.  Any  examiner 
accepting  a  loan  or  gratuity  from  any  bank  examined  hf 
him,  or  from  an  officer,  director,  or  employee  thereof,  Shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  imprisoned 
not  exceeding  one  year  or  fined  not  more  than  |6,000,  or 
both;  and  may  be  fined  a  further  sum  equal  to  the  money 
so  loaned  or  gratuity  given;  and  shall  forever  thereafter 
be  disqualified  from  holding  office  as  a  national  bank  es* 
aminer.  No  national  bank  examiner  shall  perform  any 
other  service  for  compensation  while  holding  such  office 
(or  any  bank  or  officer,  director,  or  employee  thereof. 

Other  than  the  usual  salary  or  director's  fee  paid  to  any 
officer,  director,  or  employee  of  a  member  bank  and  other 
than  a  reasonable  fee  paid  by  said  bank  to  ■uch  offieer» 
director,  or  employee  for  services  rendered  V>  ^^  baak^ 
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SO  aftoer^  dlftotof » «mplo7ti^  or  attontr  of  a  m«mb«r  buX 
tfuOl  bo  a  beneficiary  of  or  recelTo,  directly  or  IndlreeCly, 
any  fee^  commlsilon,  glft»  or  other  conelderatlon  tor  or  la 
fpaneotUm  wltb  any  transaction  or  bttalneis  of  the  bank 
Mo  eiamlner*  public  or  private,  ehall  disclose  the  names  ol 
vorrowere  or  the  collateral  (or  loans  of  a  member  bank  to 
other  than  the  proper  officers  of  snoh  bank  without  first 
luiTlng  obtained  the  express  permission  In  writing  trom  the 
Comptroller  ot  the  Currency  or  from  the  board  of  dlrectore 
of  sudi  bank,  except  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  a  court  of 
oompetent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  direction  of  the  Congress  of 
Che  United  States,  or  of  either  House  thereof,  or  any  oom« 
ftilttee  of  Congress  or  of  either  House  duly  authorised.  Any 
person  Tlolatlng  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
Bot  exceeding  $6,000  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  both/ 

Stockholders  Liable  for  Debte.  ^The  stockholders  of 
orery  national  banking  association  shall  be  held  IndlTld* 
sally  responsible  for  all  contracts,  debts,  and  eng^gemente 
of  sudi  association,  each  to  the  amount  of  his  stock  therein, 
at  the  par  value  thereof,  in  addition  to  the  amount  invested 
In  such  stock.  The  stockholders  in  any  national  banking 
association  who  shall  have  transferred  their  shares  or 
registered  the  transfer  thereof  within  sixty  days  next  before 
the  date  of  the  failure  of  such  association  to  meet  Its  obli- 
gations, or  with  knowledge  of  such  Impending  failure,  shall 
be  liable  to  the  same  extent  as  if  they  had  made  no  such 
transfer,  to  the  extent  that  the  subsequent  transferee  fails 
to  meet  such  liability;  but  this  provision  shall  not  be  con* 
strued  to  afTect  In  any  way  any  recourse  which  such  share* 
holders  might  otherwise  have  against  those  in  whose  nameO 
snch  shares  are  registered  at  the  time  of  such  failure. 

Foreign  Branches.— Any  national  banking  association  pos- 
sessing a  capital  and  surplus  of  $1,000,000  or  more  may  fllo 
application  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  upon  sndl 
oondltlons  and  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  preseribed 
by  the  said  board,  for  the  purpose  of  eecuring  authority  to 
establish  branches  In  foreign  countries  or  dependendee  of 
the  United  States  for  the  furtherance  of  the  foreign  conn 
meroe  of  the  United  States,  and  to  act,  if  required  to  do  so^ 
as  fiscal  agents  of  the  United  States.  Such  application  shall 
specify,  in  addition  to  the  name  and  capital  of  the  banking 
association  filing  it,  the  place  or  places  where  the  banking 
operations  proposed  are  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  amount 
of  capital  set  aside  for  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  business. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  shall  have  power  to  approve  or 
reject  such  application  if,  in  its  Judgment,  the  amount  of 
eapltal  proposed  to  be  set  aside  for  the  conduct  of  foreigs 
business  Is  inadequate,  or  if  for  other  reasons  the  granting 
of  such  application  is  deemed  inexpedient 
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nDBRAL  RBSBBTB  SISTBU  IN  OPERATION 

FINANCIAL  GROWTH  UNPARALLELED 
RESOURCES  AND  NEEDS  OP  THE  SYSTEM 

Acooffdliig  to  th%  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Corrency, 
John  SktitoQ  WillUunSy  the  operation  of  the  National  banks  dur« 
tag  the  peilod  from  October,  1914,  to  November,  1915 — ^the  first 
year  under  the  Federal  Reserre  Sjstem,  "rereals  a  doTdopmait 
iierer  paralleled  in  the  financial  history  of  any^conntry/' 

Ttm  net  lesources  of  the  banks  Increased  in  the  rear 
tl,748,878,6A;  the  de^KmitB  increased  $2,061,680464;  and  the 
loans  and  disconnts  increased  (917,460,602,  Available  cash  in* 
creased  In  the  same  period  $862,000,000,  and  on  November  10, 
3915^  the  reporting  National  banks  had  excess  reserves  of 
|891,000»000.  Tables  of  the  comparative  condition  of  banks  in 
1886  and  1916»  compiled  in  the  Comptroller's  office^  show  that 
In  September,  1896,  there  were  8,712  reporting  banks  with  net 
deposltB  of  114^*800,000  and  loans  and  disconnts  of  |2,069,- 
406»402^  while  In  November,  1916,  there  were  7,617  reporting 
banks  with  net  dQK)sits  of  |9,079,471,447t  loans  and  discounts  of 
97,288»908»978. 

Rasouroes  of  tbe  Federal  Reserve  Banks.— statements  issued  by 
the  twelve  Federal  Reserve  Banks  on  November  12, 1916,  made 
the  following  showing:  Oapital,  $64346^000;  deposits, 
$874,817,000 ;  resources,  $446^192,000. 

GreatoR  Reserves  Ever  Hdd.— The  resources  held  by  the  Na- 
tional banks  November  IQ,  1916,  exceeded  by  $687,000,000  the 
greatest  reserves  ever  held  at  any  time  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  Loans  and  discounts  amounted  to 
more  than  the  total  loans  and  discounts  of  all  banks,  including 
naticHial,  states  savings  and  private  banks  and  loan  and  trust 
oompanies,  as  late  as  the  year  1902. 

TIm  banUntf  power  of  the  United  States  (the  capital,  surplus, 
circulation,  deposits,  etc)  of  all  reporting  banks,  national  and 
otherwise,  with  an  estimate  of  the  figures  of  non-reporting 
banks,  aihounted  in  June,  1916,  to  $26,397,100,000,  an  increase 
In  a  year  of  about  $1,06740O,O00l 

Satffa«  hank  deporftors  increased  by  176,256  during  the  year 
endlagJune^  1916»  with  total  depoeiU  of  $4,997,706^018.  The 
average  deposit,  however,  decreased  from  $444.36  to  $442:88, 
while  the  number  of  banks  increased  from  2,100  to  2,169. 

Amsmlmsi<s  Recommended  by  Hie  Comptroller.— The  Oomp- 
troUer  of  the  Currency  suggests  that  an  amendment  to  the 
Vederml  Reserve  Act  be  passed  authoriaing  and  directing  the 
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Department  of  Justice  to  brteig  milts  against  usurers  upon  In- 
formation himiilied  6lth«r  by  th#  Oomptroller  or  through  other 
sources. 

^e  pr«v«alfaflnfM»'*  other  amwWlmenta  are  totistted  by  the 

Ck>mptroller  as  follows:  To  prohibit  officers  from  borrowing 
from  their  own  banks ;  to  prevent  loans  to  directors  except  with 
the  approval  of  the  board ;  to  require  officers  and  employees  to 
give  surety  bonds;  to  limit  direct  and  Indirect  loans  to  one 
Individual,  firm  or  corporation t  to  prevent  or  limit  overdrafts; 
to  require  certificates  of  doposlt  to  be  signed  by  two  directors; 
to  prevent  erasures  on  the  books  of  a  bank;  to  limit  Interest 
paid  on  deposits;  to  authorise  the  establishment  of  branches  In 
the  United  States;  to  permit  branches  In  Alaska  and  insular 
possessions ;  to  autiiorlsce  minimum  Interest  charges — ^whtch  or^ 
dlnarlly  might  be  U8Urlous--on  small  loans,  and  to  authorise 
the  Comptroller  to  bring  proceedings  against  directors  for  losses 
sustained  by  a  bank  through  violation  of  the  bank  act;  to  give 
the  Oomptroller  authority  to  ronove  directors  guUty  of  per- 
sistent violations  of  the  bank  act 

How  Beaks  mm  hnkmi  Banks,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
OomptrouerT  neariy  always  are  broken,  not  by  bank  robbers 
who  have  oome  from  the  outside^  not  by  ftiUure  of  customers  to 
whom  they  have  loaned  money,  but  by  the  tying  up  or  dhnlpa- 
tlon  of  the  bank's  funds  through  loans  to  their  own  officers  and 
directors,  or  else  by  direct  defalcations  and  ^nbezzlements  by 
trusted  officers.  If  these  evUs  are  remedled-Hwd  they  can  be 
remedied,  says  the  Oomptroller,  If  the  necessary  amendments  to 
the  bank  act  can  be  secured— -failures  among  national  banks 
can  be  reduced  to  a  negligible  number,  or  be  absolutely 
eliminated. 

Jthmhrn  61  Bank  Pifliirss.— ^There  were  fourteen  fidlures  dur- 
mg  the  twelve  months  ended  October  81, 1915.  In  the  last  fifty 
years  there  were  908  failures  attributable  to  crlmlzua  acts, 
while  Injudldoua  or  earless  banking  was  responsible  for  136 
f^ures. 

Deosntralbing  tbe  Money  Pefwer**-"It  Is  tlme^"  says  the  Oomp* 
troller  in  his  report,  ''for  all  banks  of  this  country  to  realise 
that  the  Federal  Beserve  Act  was  framed  to  benefit  not  only 
the  banks,  but  also  the  customers  of  the  banks;  that  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  the  law  was  to  decentralise  the  money  of  the 
country;  to  effect  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  capital  and 
do  away  with  the  6ld  system  by  which  the  resources  of  our 
banks  have  been  so  greatly  concentrated  In  a  few  dtles  or 
sections,  there  to  be  loaned  out  largely  on  speculative  ventures, 
while  In  other  regions  money  needed  so  urgently  for  the 
legitimate  purposes  of  Industry  and  of  development  has  been 
•oaroe  and  oftentimes  only.  If  at  all,  at  rates  injurious  If  not 
prohlhttorr*'* 
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mw  mnon  kahboas  nixtos.  eutbab  cm.  tassona 

VlBKLOlira 

Se  Pederal  torn  loin  ut,  or  mral  credit  Ull,  appronA 
JUr  17, 1S16,  prortdes  for  a  syatem  of  land  banka.  empowared 
to  make  long-time  ftnn  loana. 

A  Federal  bam  loan  board  la  provided  tor  by  tbs  act  Tb» 
board  consists  of  flre  membera,  four  cboaaa  bj  tba  Praal> 
dent  vltb  the  advice  and  cooaent  of  the  senate,  the  fltUi  being 
tba  Seoretary  of  the  Treasorr. 

A  Federal  farm  loan  bvrcM  la  eatabllahed  at  WaaUaatoa 
utder  tbe  euperrlBlcin  of  the  Federal  farm  loan  board. 

Twetre  Land  Bank  DlatrktBr— Tba  act  prgrldaa  that  tk« 
Dblted  States  abatl  be  divided  into  twelve  Federal  land  bank 
dl&trlcta,  in  each  of  vhicb  a  Federal  land  bank  ahall  be  eatab* 
Uahed,  bavtng  a  mlnlmnm  capital  of  t?n,OW. 

JOaeh  Federal  land  bank  la  to  be  geveraed  by  nine  dlrectora^ 

The  eapttal  atoek  of  eeclt  Federal  land  bank  ahaU  ba  di- 
vided Into  shares  of  |6  each  and  mar  be  anbscrlbed  for  and 
twld  br  any  tndlvldnal,  firm  or  eorpoiatton  or  by  the  (overk- 
BMnt  of  any  state  or  of  the  TT.  S. 
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the  Pedfiral  Ftfsi  Ii<mui  Board  shall  op«ii  booka  of 
aeriptloa  for  the  capital  atock  in  each  Federal  land  bank 
diatriet  If  witbin  tbirty  days  after  tbe  openlna  of  tbe  booka 
any  part  of  the  |7S0,000  remains  nnsnbacrlbed,  it  beeomea 
tbe  duty  of  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  to  subscribe  tba 
balance  tbereof  on  behalf  of  tbe  U.  a,  subject  to  call*  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  bank  upoA 
SO  days'  notice  with  the  approval  of  tbe  Federal  farm  loaa 
board. 

fioTenaieBt  Deposits*— Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treaavy  la 
anthorised,  upon  request  of  the  Loan  Board  to  make  deposlta 
for  the  temporary  use  of  any  Federal  land  bank,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

The  land  banks  when  designated  for  that  purpose  by  tba 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  depositories  of  pobUo 
money,  except  receipts  for  customs. 

Fam  Lean  AsseeiatloDar— Ten  or  more.fsnnera  in  local 
parts  of  each  bank  district  may  form  national  farm  loaa 
associations,  in  conformity  with  Instructions  contained  in 
circulars  and  blanks  furnished  by  the  Federal  loan  board  at 
Washington,  D.  C 

These  local  national  fturm  loan  associations  fumiih  tka 
Federal  land  bank  of  their  respectiTe  districts  with  farm 
loans,  and  ultimately  become  the  only  stockholders  of  tki 
Federal  land  banks. 

Hew  Leans  Must  be  Mador— Loans  can  be  made  only  tor  tta 
following  purposes:  TO  provide  fbr  the  purchase  of  land  flsr 
agricultural  purposes  or  for  the  purchase  of  equipment 
fertillMrs  and  necessary  Uto  stock;  to  erect  buildings  ant 
improve  the  land  mortgaged;  to  liquidate  existing  Inenn^ 
brances. 

Amount  of  Leansr-M)  loan  can  exceed  80  per  cent  of  tba 
value  of  the  land  mortgaged  and  20  per  cent  of  tbe  valna 
of  the  permanent  improvements  thereon.  No  loan  ia  to  ba 
less  than  |100  nor  more  than  $10,000  to  one  borrower. 

Telfbom  Leans  Can  be  Mader- No  loan  ia  to  ba  aaada  to 

any  person  who  is  net  at  the  time  or  shortly  to 
gaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm  mortgaged. 
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BiiMiftn  Hut  to  Stoekkoldenir— Bvary  appMoiBl  tor  • 
loia  nuitt  beooma  a  stockholder  in  the  natlonml  tam  loam 
twoctitlan  of  his  district  For  every  $100  borrowed  he  nost 
•abeeribe  sud  imj  for  one  share  or  $5  worth  of  stock, 

no  aazteaM  lateresl  rate  that  can  be  charged  on  the 
loiii  is  6  per  cent*  and  the  loan  maj  run  from  fire  Tears  to 
tetj  7ears»  bat  must  contain  an  amortisation  plan  of  annual 
or  semiHumnal  payments,  so  that  the  entire  debt  la  estta* 
gnidied  at  the  final  maturity  of  the  loan. 

no  lean  mast  ma  for  Ato  years  tn  strict  conformllj  wtth 
Ha  terms,  after  which  time  it  can  be  fully  paid  or  Inslall- 
aMOts  accelerated  if  desired. 

lieieial  BeadSr— The  Federal  land  banks  become  the  ovm* 
era  of  the  mortgages,  which  are  deposited  with  the  distrlsl 
registrar  appointed  by  the  Federal  fkrm  loan  bureau,  no 
Federal  land  banks  are  then  permitted  to  issue  Federal  laaA 
bonds,  which  are  direct  obligations  of  the  Federal  land  banka 
and  collaterally  secured  by  the  mortgages  so  hypothecated* 

The  bonds  bear  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  the  asort* 


Be  prett  of  flie  system  lies  in  the  difference  of  Interest 

rates  borne  by  the  mortgages  and  the  bond  issue.   In  no  easo 

ina  the  dlflOrence  in  rate  exceed  1  per  cent  per  annua. 

The  locations  of  the  twelve  farm  loan  banks  are  as  f oUowas 
feringfleld,  Mass.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Ck>lumbia,  S.  C  Loulsfllleb 
1^^  New  Orleans,  La.,  8t  Louis,  Mo.»  St  Paul,  Minn.,  Omahis 
Neb.,  Wichita  Kaa.,  Houston,  Tex.,  Berkeley,  CaL*  and  Spo* 
kansb  WMb. 
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DOMESTIC  LOANS  FOR  WAR 


Bnring  the  war  the  United  States  made  four  principal  issues 
of  bonds  which  were  taken  up  by  popular  subscription  at 
home.  These  were  known  as  Liberty  Loans.  After  actual 
close  of  the  war,  but  before  the  formal  declaration  of  peace, 
there  was  an  issue  called  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan,  consist- 
ing of  3-  to  4-year  notes.  These  five  issues  had  a  total  of 
|22,978«366^60 — roundly,  twenty-three  billion  dollars.  AH 
were  over-subscribed.  Individual  subscribers  numbered 
almost  twenty-five  millions. 

Details  of  each  issue  are  given  here  in  compact  form,  for 
reference: 

First  Liberty  Loan,  16-30  years,  at  3%  per  cent  interest, 
issued  June  16,  1917,  maturity  date  June  16,  1947,  redeem- 
able at  government's  option  on  or  after  June  15, 1932;  interest 
dates»  June  15  and  December  16.  Convertible  into  any  higher 
rate  bond  issued  during  the  war  (except  short  term  loans) 
within  six  months  from  date  of  issue  of  such  higher  rate 
bond.  Date  of  termination  of  the  war  to  be  fixed  by  procla- 
mation of  the  President 

Exempt  from  all  taxes  except  estate  and  inherltaaoe  tax. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  from  time  to 
time  until  the  expiration  of  one  year  after  the  formal  deola* 
ration  of  peace  to  buy  bonds  of  this  issue  at  an  ayerage 
cost  of  not  exceeding  par  and  accrued  interest  during  any 
twelve  months  period;  provided  that  the  par  amount  of  bonds 
of  this  issue  purchased  in  each  twelve  months  period  shall 
not  exceed  6  per  cent  of  the  amount  outstanding  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  period. 

And  beginning  July  1,  1920,  and  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  buy 
bonds  of  this  issue  at  an  average  cost  of  not  to  exceed  par 
and  accrued  interest  to  an  amount  equal  to  (1)  the  sum  of 
2%  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  bonds  outstanding 
on  July  20,  1920,  less  an  amount  of  bonds  equal  to  the  par 
amount  of  any  obligation  of  foreign  governments  held  by  the 
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United  SUteB  on  July  1,  1920,  tad  (2)  tlM  lateratt  wUfih 
would  have  been  payable  on  tbe  bonds  porebaBed  or  re- 
deemed or  paid  out  of  tbe  sinking  fund  during  sucb  year*  or 
in  preTlous  years  for  whlcb  tbe  appropriation  was  made. 

First  Liberty  Loan  Conterted  l^sr- 16-80  year  bonds.  Issaed 
as  of  November  15,  1917,  maturity  date,  June  16,  ^947.  Re- 
deemable at  gOYemment's  option  on  or  after  June  16*  1932. 
Interest  payments,  June  16  and  December  16. 

Convertible  into  tbe  first  converted  41^s  if  application  Is 
made  before  November  9, 1918.  (Tbis  privilege  to  convert  bas 
been  extended  and  renewed.)  Information  concerning  ex- 
tension dates  may  be  bad  upon  inquiry  at  any  bank. 

EiXempt  from  state  and  local  taxes  and  from  normal  Inco&e 
tax  (see  "Individual  Income  Tax"  page  494),  but  subject  to 
estate,  inberltance,  supertax,  excess  and  war-profit  tax  on 
all  incomes  and  earnings  above  tbe  normal  exemption  (in- 
comes from  holdings  of  |5,000  bonds  are  tax  exempt  except  for 
state  and  inheritance  taxes).  Undistributed  net  incomes  of 
corporations  invested  in  U.  S.  bonds  issued  after  September 
1,  1917,  are  not  subject  to  tbe  10  per  cent  tax  imposed  by 
the  income  tax  law  on  net  income  remaining  undistribntod 
six  months  after  the  end  of  the  taxable  year. 

In  addition  to  the  exemption  as  noted  in  the  last  foregoing 
paragraph,  income  from  not  more  than  |46,000  bonds  of  this 
Issue  or  a  smaller  amount  of  this  istae  not  exceedtaii  one- 
and-one-half  times  the  amount  of  the  Fourth  Liberty  Bonds 
held  by  the  owner  is  exempt  until  two  years  after  the  war 

from  surtaxes,  excess  and  war  profits  taxes,  provided  the 
Fourth  Loan  Bonds  were  originally  subscribed  for  and  have 

been  continuously  owned  by  tbe  tax  payer  up  to  the  date  of 
his  tax  return. 

In  addition  to  the  tax  exemption  described  in  nearest  para- 
graph bereover,  income  received  on  and  after  January  1, 
1919,  on  not  exceeding  fSO.OOO  Donds  in  the  aggregate  is 
exempt  until  the  expiration  of  five  years  after  the  War  from 
surtaxes,  excess  and  war  profits  taxes. 

Second  Liberty  Loan  4s— 10-26  year  bonds.  Issue,  |3,808r 
706460.    Issued  November  16.  1917.    Due  Novembei  16^  1948. 
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BHiTMrt  datM,  Mar  IS  loA  NoTMitMr  li.   AU  otlMC 
tin  Idtntloal  with  tluM*  o<  ths  IMO  tmr  bondt. 

nnt  Iftetjr  XfOu  CoiiTerled  4)4t— IMO  rear  boaOi.  Utu 
•f  Mfty  Ml.  1811.  Maturity  data  Juna  16.  1947.  BadaamaMa 
at  gOTarnmant'a  option  on  or  aftar  Jnna  1S»  19iS.  Not  aoft* 
tartlbla  Into  any  latar  liana. 

Aftar  tha  llrat  yaar  of  paaea  tba  Baeratary  of  tte  Traaa* 
my  la  anthorlsad  to  buy  bonds  of  tbia  iasna,  bnt  not  la  any 
yaar  to  azoaed  $  per  oant  of  the  amount  outatmndlng. 

And  in  addition  to  tha  axamptiona  noted  in  tbe  final  pan^ 
grai^  First  Liberty  Ck>nTerted  4s,  Income  racelTad  on  and 
after  January  1,  1919,  on  not  to  exceed  $20,000  bonds  In  tha 
aggregate,  Is  exempt  from  surtaxes,  exoesa  and  war-profit 
taxes,  extending  through  the  life  of  the  Victory  Notes,  pro- 
Tided  such  bonds  do  not  exceed  three  times  the  principal 
amount  of  Notes  of  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan  originally  aub* 
scribed  for  by  such  owner  and  still  held  by  him  at  the  date  of 
his  tax  return. 

riiBl  lAbertf  Loan  Seaond  GenTaited  dKa— Issue  of  Oo- 
tober  24, 1018;  16*i0  year  bonds  arallable  by  conrerting  tVfca 
bafdre  April  24,  lOll.  Maturity  data,  June  16,  1947.  Condi* 
ttona  praetically  the  aame  as  in  tha  issue  of  May  9,  1918. 
Theae  two  iasues  dilfar  only  to  the  extent  that  tha  issue  of 
October  24  la  tax  exempt  aa  to  the  interest  on  not  to  exceed 
120,000  boada  regardleaa  of  subscription  to  the  Fourth  Loan, 
wharaaa  tha  iaaue  of  May  9  is  exempt  aa  to  tha  Intaraat  on 
not  to  exoeed  $46,000  bonds  in  connection  with  aubaaripUoa 
to  the  Fbnrth  Loan. 

Seeoad  Liberty  Loan  Gontaited  4Ms— Outstanding  Jaauaiy 
1, 1919,  $2,762,162,400.  10-26  year  bonds.  Issued  May  9, 1912. 
Maturity  date,  Noyember  16,  1942.  Exempt  from  state,  local 
and  normal  taxes;  from  taxation  on  income  from  $46,000 
bonds  of  this  issue;  from  surtax,  excess  and  war-proflta 
taxation  on  $20,000  bonds  of  this  issue  until  after  Ato  yeara 
of  peace.  Bonds  of  this  issue  held  continuously  for  six 
montha  prior  to  death  of  a  holder  are  acceptable  at  par 
and  accrued  interest  in  payment  of  United  Btaftaa,  aatat% 
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and  inheritance  taxes,  under  any  present  or  fatnre  laws. 
Income  after  January  1, 1919,  on  not  more  than  |20,000  bonds, 
is  exempt  from  war-profits  tax  extending  through  the  life  of 
the  Victory  Notes,  provided  such  bonds  do  not  exceed  three 
times  the  principal  amount  of  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan  orig- 
inally subscribed  for  by  the  owner  and  held  by  him  at  the 
date  of  his  tax  return.  The  bonds  of  this  issue  are  not  con- 
Tertible  into  bonds  of  any  later  issue. 

nird  Liberty  Lean  ConTertlble  IMs— Ten  year  bonds  issue, 
$4,176,616,860.  Issued  May  9, 1918.  Maturity  date,  September 
16,  192S.  Not  redeemable  until  maturity.  Other  conditions 
identical  with  those  of  the  Second  Liberty  Convertible  4%, 
10-26  year  bonds.    Interest  dates,  September  16  and  March  16. 

FoutHi  Liberty  Loan  4)4»— 16-20  year  bonds  issued  October 
24,  1918,  due  October  16,  1938.  Redeemable  at  government's 
option  on  or  after  October  16,  1933.  In  all  other  respects 
conditioned  identically  with  bonds  of  the  Third  Liberty  Loan 
Convertible  4^s. 

Victory  Liberty  Loan  S9is  and  49is  three  and  four  year 

notes— Authorised,  $7,000,000,000.  Offered  and  subscribed  for. 
$4,600,000,000.  Issued  May  20,  1919;  due  May  20,  1923.  Re- 
deemable at  government's  option  on  or  after  June  16,  1922, 
upon  not  less  than  four  months  notice.  Interest  payable 
December  16  and  June  16. 

The  3%s  and  the  4^  notes  are  convertible  and  reconvert- 
ible  each  into  the  other,  but  before  maturity  or  call  for  re- 
demption, subject  to  temporary  suspension  of  that  privilege 
for  one  month  before  interest  dates;  for  the  period  or 
partial  period  after  date  of  a  notice  of  redemption  to  and 
including  the  date  of  redemption  (but  not  more  than  four 
months  and  one  week).  If  all  notes  of  either  series  be 
called  for  redemption,  the  conversion  privilege  ceases  on  the 
other  class. 

The  3%s  are  exempt  both  as  to  principal  and  interest  from 
all  taxation  (except  estate  and  inheritance  taxes)  imposed  by 
the  United  States  or  any  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
by  any  local  taxing  authority. 
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The  4%M  are  exempt  both  as  to  principal  and  interest  from 
all  taxes  now  or  to  be  imposed  by  the  United  States,  any 
State,  or  any  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  local 
taxing  authority,  except  estate  or  inheritance  taxes  and  grad- 
uated additional  income  taxes  (commonly  known  as  sur- 
taxes), and  excess  profits  and  war-profit  taxes  imposed  by 
the  United  States  upon  the  income  or  profits  of  indiriduala, 
partnerships,  associations  or  corporations. 

TIST  eSOWra  of  FOJRUfiH  COMMEBCB 

tn  the  flsoal  year  ending  August  81,  1919»  including  the 
three  closing  months  of  the  Qerman  war,  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  was  larger  than  in  any  former  year. 
The  total  reached  110,048,000,000,  with  a  balance  of  M>182,- 
000,000  in  our  favor.  Statistics  given  out  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  on  October  1,  1919,  showed 
that  the  total  figure  was  11.600,000,000  larger  than  that  of 
the  year  last  preceding,  while  the  balance  in  faror  of  the 
United  States  was  more  than  $1,000,000  larger.  Tbe  month 
of  June,  1919,  showed  the  largest  exports  of  record  for  any 
one  month  in  the  history  of  American  commerce,  being  more 
than  MI8,090,000.  July  showed  the  largest  imports,  being 
almost  $344,000,000. 

WHXBE  UTCf  6  IS  HIGHEST 

The  French  Bulletin  de  la  Statlstique  Generale  publishes 
figures  showing  how  the  cost  of  living  in  five  countries  has 
increased  since  1914.  Taking  the  cost  of  living  in  1914  as 
100,  we  get  the  following  for  the  last  half  of  1918  and  Janu- 
ary, 1919: 

France 

July  344.5 

August    857.8 

September  ..868.7 
October  .•..807.8 
November  •. 865.6 
December  ...360.4 
January   ....366.6 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  increase  was  far  the  highest  in 
Italy;  next  came  France,  The  increase  in  England  averaged 
little  more  than  half  that  in  Italy,  and  that  in  the  United 
States  was  lowest  of  alL 


- 

United 

England 

Italy 

Canada 

SUUs 

288.9 

467.3 

211.0 

197.2 

244.8 

470.6 

211.2 

198.3 

248.1 

471.8 

212.0 

208.1 

842.4 

480.9 

215.1 

186.1 

842.4 

476.0 

216.1 

189.2 

267.6 

420.7 

214.6 

201.0 

228.0 

400.6 

216.2 

203.1 
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RIGHTS  OF  STOCKHOLDERS 

ata,:  Upon  the  Issae  of  a  Bhare  of  stock  to  any  person,  the 

name  of  that  person  is  entered  In  the  record  of  stock- 
holders.   He  thereupon  acquires  full  rights  as  a  stockholder, 

^  s;  and  Is  entitled  to  dividends,  and  to  one  vote  for  each  share 

p^  •  standing  in  his  namew 

^^  A  corporation  Is  protected  in  paying  dividends  to  one  whose 

name  appears  or  remains  in  its  hook  as  a  stockholder,  even 
though  he  had  sold  or  assigned  his  stock  to  another,  unless 
the  other  has  given  notice  of  such  transfer  or  assignment, 

_  ^  with  proper  evidencea. 

\^^  A  tmsler  ef  stock  is  made  by  the  person  who  transfers 

^^  signing  a  blank  power  of  attorney  that  is  printed  on  the 

lali  htudk  of  the  oertiflcate.    To  so  complete  this  transfer  as  to 

sbcf;  entitle  the  new  holder  to  entry  in  the  company's  record  of 

t!i^"  stockholders,  It  is  necessary  only  for  the  new  holder  to  fill 

ofJa 

IB0* 


in  the  blank  spaces  in  the  power  of  attorney,  present  the 
certificate^  and  either  have  it  recorded  in  his  own  name,  or 
g's^-*  accept  a  new  certificate  in  lieu  of  it  and  so  become  auto- 

bes  matically  a  stockholder  of  record. 


iii> 


Biglite  of  Stockholdenkr-A  stockholder  may  ask  the  courts 
to  protect  him  from  misuse  of  the  corporation's  funds,  or 
against  fraud  by  the  officers  or  a  majority  of  stockholders. 
He  has  the  right  also  to  object  to  a  change  of  business  from 
the  lines  defined  in  the  power  conferred  in  the  charter.  He 
may  inspect  the  books  of  the  corporation  at  any  reasonable 
time,  in  any  reasonable  place.  He  has  this  right  to  dividends 
when  dividends  have  been  earned,  or  when  a  surplus  has 
)^  accumulated  in  excess  of  the  company's  current  needs.  If 

jC:  such  surplus  is  not  required  for  Improvements  or  for  running 

I  th8  buslnew  to  the  best  advantage. 

k:  SeaL— Transfer  of  a  stock  certificate  does  not  require  the 

I'  use  of  a  seal.    The  courts  hold  that  "a  transfer  in  blank  is 

sufficient  to  pass  the  stock."    Any  transferee  has  the  right 
to  fill  the  blank  spaces  in  the  power  of  attorney. 


1!* 


li 


Dividends  cannot  be  paid  out  of  capital.    They  are  paid  out 
of  profits  In  the  proportion  of  shares  held.    This  law  pre- 


r 
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▼ailfl  In  all  the  Btates.    Its  violation  makes  the  directora  per- 
aonally  liable  to  the  corporation  and  to  creditera. 

XIada  of  Btridenda^— There  are  fonr  kinds  of  diridenda: 
Cash,  aa  abore  described;  Scrip,  issued  in  anticipation  of  a 
property  sale,  and  osoally  drawing  interest  during  the  in- 
terim before  the  sale,  when  the  acrip  is  redeemed  in  cash; 
Propert7t  where  property  is  divided  instead  of  being  sold 
for  cash,  as  in  a  case  where  one  corporation  sells  out  to 
another  and  takes  the  purchasing  company's  stock  and  bonda 
in  payment;  Cumulative,  which  is  an  accumulation  of  divl- 
denda  due  on  preferred  stock  and  finally  paid  off;  and  Stock 
Dividends,  payable  in  the  stock  of  the  same  company,  instead 
of  in  cash.  Stock  dividends  are  commonly  paid  out  of  an  in- 
creased issue,  or  by  the  issue  of  reserve  stock  that  no  longer 
needs  to  be  held  in  reserve.  The  stock  so  acquired  entitles 
its  holder  to  dividends  the  same  as  other  stock  for  which 
he  paid  cash. 

Ex-Bividend  Stock  is  a  stock  sold  immediately  after  the 
books  close  at  a  dividend  period.  No  certificatea  can  be 
transferred  on  that  day.  The  dividend  goes  to  the  then 
holder  of  record. 

nonassessable  Stock-*Stock  issued  by  companies  char- 
tered in  states  that  allow  full  payment  to  be  made  for  an 
original  issue  in  forms  other  than  cash  is  described  aa  ''fully 
paid  and  nonassessable,"  and  stands  good  aa  such  unleaa 
fraud  in  the  payment  can  be  shown. 

Watered  Stock  is  stock  issued  free*  over  and  above  the 
valne  of  tangible  aaaeta. 
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BUSINESS  ORGANIZING 

SBse&tiallri  a  ptomoUit  fM  u  organizer  of  capitaL  One 
who  makes  a  bnaineia  of  organiring  or  financing  any  kind  of 
oosuneroiaL  tinanolal,  or  Induatrtal  enterprise.  One  who 
takes  up  a  proposition  In  the  raw.  organizes,  finances,  and 
sets  It  going. 

Such  a  proposition  suiy  be  a  business  already  started  but 
requiring  incorporation,  increase,  or  new  financing.  But 
promotion  as  generally  understood  snd  practiced  relates  to 
projects  entirely  new. 

There  are  two  classes  of  promoters— one  deals  with  the 
ideas  or  projects  of  other  men;  the  other  and  real  class  pro- 
motes Its  own. 

Pullman,  Westinghouse  and  Edison  are  in  this  latter  class. 
Men  who  originate  Taluable  ideas  and  work  them  out  to  com- 
mercial success  are  the  real  promoters.  Next  after  them,  in 
a  lower  grade  of  the  same  class,  are  those  who  take  up  and 
commercialize  new  projects  beyond  the  ability  of  the  origin- 
ators to  handle  successfully. 

The  first  step  In  a  promotion  is  to  gather  a  small  group 
of  men  who  will  furnish  preliminary  funds  on  an  understand- 
ing that  they  will  share  In  the  profits  of  the  operation  itself. 
The  next  is  to  organize  a  corporation  to  which  shall  be  as- 
signed the  contracts,  titles,  or  other  values  on  which  the 
operation  is  based;  to  fix  the  share  capitalization  and  the 
quantity  and  rights  of  the  classes  of  stock,  if  more  than  one 
kind  is  to  be  issued— «s  for  example,  preferred  and  common. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  bond  Issue,  it  also  is  to  be  included. 

Title  usually  rests  in  the  common  stock,  preferred  having 
fixed  diTidends  and  preference  as  to  dividends  and  as  to 
assets  in  case  of  liquidation*  Bonds  are  mortgages  in  trust 
In  liquidation,  bonds  talDs  ttUe^ 

The  corporation  laws  of  Iho  states  vary  widely.  Pro- 
moters must  oonfbm  to  Ihooo  at  the  state  In  which  cor- 
porate charter  Is  taken. 

In  any  corporate  promotion  (and  nearly  all  become  cor- 
porate) it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  engage  a  lawyer  familiar 
with  the  forms  established  by  law,  and  capable  of  drawing 
up  a  statement  of  the  kind  or  kinds  of  business  to  be  carried 
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on,  which  statement  must  be  made  a  i^urt  of  the  charter. 
The  charter  is  thus  made  to  declare  "the  powers"  which  it 
confers  and  the  company  will  be  strictly  confined  to  them. 
Nobody  but  a  lawyer  shonld  be  allowed  to  draw  that  part  of 
any  new  charter. 

A  lawyer  can  complete  a  small  corporation,  the  members 
of  which  stand  ready  to  furnish  the  finances;  bat  in  larger 
corporations,  where  it  is  intended  that  operation  shall  be 
broad  and  where  the  money  required  is  large,  it  is  advisable 
to  have  the  lawyer  cooperate  with  a  Corporation  Trust  in  the 
state  that  issues  the  charter.  Such  corporation  trust  com- 
panies complete  the  formalities  necessary  to  be  followed  in 
that  particluar  state,  and  open  and  deliver  the  charter,  the 
seal,  the  stock  books  and  the  books  of  record  and  account 
ready  for  use  in  actual  business.  Any  good  lawyer  can 
make  the  necessary  arrangement  with  a  corporation  trust 
The  trust  usually  requires  such  cooperation.  A  new  company 
can  by  these  means  start  a  business  in  a  safe  and  clean  way. 

It  is  an  important  part  of  the  promoter's  work  that  he 
find  the  money  for  working  capital  or  other  purposes,  and 
this  he  usually  does  by  selling  stock,  either  hi  the  open 
market,  or  by  personal  effort  A  competent  promoter  will 
see  his  way  to  that  before  he  begins.  A  promoter  is  entitled 
to  compensation  for  his  work.  This  may  be  in  cash,  or  in 
stock,  or  both.  Usually,  all  the  stock  is  issued  to  him  in 
consideration  of  values  assigned,  which  in  law  may  stand 
as  being  sufiloient  payment  in  full,  at  par,  and  in  most  states 
will  be  so  regarded  unless  fraud  can  be  shown.  (Stock  so  la- 
sued  is  described  as  "fully  paid  and  nonaasessable.")  Where 
this  is  done,  the  promoter  assigns  a  portion  of  the  stock  to  the 
treasury  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation;  aasigna 
another  portion  among  the  members  of  the  original  group; 
and  keeps  the  rest  or  sells  part  of  it  for  cash  to  be  oaed 
as  working  funds,  and  keeps  what  is  left  to  be  used  as  he 
sees  fit    These  are  matters  for  arrangement 

When  a  promoter  does  his  work  for  other  people— that 
is,  organises  and  finances  the  project  of  another — he  is  en- 
titled to  pay  in  cash  or  stock  or  both,  at  the  rate  ol  from 
ten  to  forty  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  usual  rate  is  twenty- 
five  per  cent. 
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MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP 

Ownership  and  operation  of  public  utilities  was  established 
in  Europe  about  1895  on  a  scale  sufflciently  broad  to  be  called 
a  system.  By  1919  it  had  made  very  great  advances  in  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  the  United  States,  Italy,  France  Switzerland 
and  Germany. 

The  first  step  toward  it  was  taken  in  Switzerland  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  various 
cantons  undertook  to  regulate  the  operation  of  industries 
coming  under  the  head  of  public  utilities.  The  result  was 
not  satisfactory,  because  regulation  was  not  uniform  as 
between  the  cantons;  so  in  1872  the  government  took  it 
into  its  own  hands.  At  the  end  of  the  next  twenty-flve 
years — ^In  1897 — regulation  of  the  railways  was  given  up 
as  being  too  cumbersome  and  too  costly,  and  the  government 
nationalized  the  lines.  That  is,  took  them  into  government 
ownership. 

Franc«  nationallced  her  raUways  in  the  eighteen-eishtlea 
and  Italy  hers  In  1905. 

Blmfliar  action  In  most  cases  after  attempted  regulation 
has  been  taken  by  provinces  and  municipalities  In  Russia, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Holland,  Denmark  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  in  respect  of  a  few  industries,  usually  those  con- 
cerned in  producing  foodstuffs. 

In  North  America,  the  city  of  Winnipeg  has  gone  farthest 
It  owns  and  operates  its  street  railways,  water  works,  electric 
Ufflki  and  power  plants,  and  its  gas  works,  its  cemeteries, 
baths,  qnarries,  comfort  stations,  and  city  gravel  pits*  Cal- 
gary owns  and  operates  its  car  lines,  waterworks,  electric 
light  and  power  system,  an  asphalt  paving  plant,  a  municipal 
market,  stores,  purchasing  departments  and  incinerators, 
and  holds  a  large  acreage  of  land  for  sale  at  cost  as  sites 
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for  indastrial  planti.  All  V^  «ttlM  of  thfi  Caaadlaa  pralrte 
provinces  own  some  or  mott  of  tbslr  public  ntilities.  Ibronto 
leads  the  province  of  Ontario  (in  the  old  Dominion)  In  that 
respect. 

The  first  actual  ownership  of  pnhlic  utilities  in  the  United 
States  was  of  property  necessary  to  the  public  school  system. 
This  was  established  early,  and  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
course  long  before  there  were  any  public  utilities  as  the  term 
is  now  understood. 

The  first  municipally  owned  electrie  lighting  system  was 
set  up  in  1881.  At  that  time  there  were  in  the  whole  country 
seven  similar  plants,  in  private  ownership.  There  are  now 
(1919)  about  sixteen  hundred  publicly  owned  electric  light 
and  power  systems,  out  of  a  total  somewhat  over  five 
thousand. 

Monroe,  Louisiana,  was  the  first  city  (1891)  to  take  over  ita 
street-car  system. 

From  these  beginnings  public  ownership  has  spread  until 
it  includes  subwajrs,  gas  works,  docks,  warehouses,  ferries, 
piers,  belt  railways,  parks,  playgrounds,  libraries,  nniversities, 
theatres,  printing  plants,  telephone  plants,  ioe  plants,  public 
laundries,  motion  picture  shows,  heatlnf  plants,  public  farms, 
and  several  other  utilities  of  less  Importsnce  or  of  strictly 
local  purpose. 

There  is  no  general  orgaaisatSon  tor  the  promotion  of 
municipal  ownership,  Its  growth  being  referable  to  public 
demand  and  certain  economies  that  fioUow  the  system.  The 
cost  of  operation  in  almost  all  cases  is  less,  leU^  means 
that  they  cost  the  people  less;  and  they  do  not  have  to  pay 
dividends.  The  earnings  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  operation 
and  maintenance,  if  there  be  any,  are  held  as  public  funds, 
having  the  ultimate  elfect  of  lowering  the  tax  rates. 
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CREDIT 

Credit  l8  of  two  kinds:  lint,  that  extended  by  a  dealer  to 
a  cnstomer,  which  is  based  solely  upon  character— in  other 
words,  upon  the  dealer's  confidence  in  the  cnstomer;  next, 
in  commercial  transactions  involTlnf  the  nse  of  a  bank. 

The  Basli  ef  Credit  between  dealer  and  cnstomer  remains 
the  backbone  of  credit  in  eyen  the  largest  operations.  The 
late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  testifying  in  a  lawsuit,  described 
character  as  the  one  final  ground  of  credit  in  any  dealing 
with  any  man.  Mr.  Morgan's  dealings  never  were  in  less 
than  millions,  and  all  rested  for  their  outcome  on  yast 
credits,  which  were  sometimes  dependent  upon  the  men  in 
whose  hands  they  were  laid.  He  had  unerring  Judgment  of 
men;  and  often  placed  responsibility  with  men  who  could  not 
hare  passed  the  financial  requirements  supposed  to  t>e  in* 
Tolyed.  Tet  he  was  one  of  the  most  uniformly  successful 
great  operators  of  modem  times. 

The  other  base  of  credit  is  largely  mechanical  in  form  and 
action,  with  no  such  consideration  as  the  first 

To  Ulastrate— A  merchant  accepts  a  buyer's  check  for 
a  bill  of  goods  sold.  This  check  he  deposits  in  his  own  bank, 
which  credits  his  account  for  the  face  yalue.  Then  he  in  turn 
draws  his  own  checks  against  it,  no  cash  being  used  in  either 
transaction.  The  credit  is  suflicient  substitute  for  cash  to 
an  equal  amount 

Praetlcally  all  the  business  of  the  country  is  handled  by 
check— it  is  done  on  credit  There  is  not  cash  enough  in  the 
world  to  carry  on  the  business  of  any  single  year— or  some- 
timeq  the  business  of  a  single  month,  or  even  in  especial 
cases,  a  single  day. 

Credit  provides  economy  as  well  as  facility  in  all  commerce. 
Daily  clearances  are  effected  at  which  each  bank  presents  the 
checks  it  has  receiyed  that  are  drawn  on  other  banks.  These 
checks  meet  and  each  other,  balances  being  adjusted  at  the 
clearing  house  and  eyidenced  by  clearing  checks. 
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The  Voney  Carried  hj  BmIu  1*  «iad  for  such  lines  as 
required  cash,  but  these  amotmt  to  oaly  a  small  share  of 
demands  and  payments. 

Payments  passing  between  separate  loealltSes  are  made 
easy  by  this  system,  where  they  would  be  difficult  and  cum- 
bersome if  all  had  to  be  made  in  actual  money. 

Payments  between  distant  parts  of  the  country  are  largely 
made  by  offsetting  the  purchases  they  make  from  each  other. 
By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  bank  deposits  come  In  this  man- 
ner»  Instead  of  .being  made  by  transmissions  of  actual  cash, 
crossing  each  other  on  the  way. 

It  Is  only  by  the  use  of  these  credits  that  domestic  trade 
could  be  carried  on  at  all.  It  would  be  Impossible  to  do 
It  by  passing  money  from  hand  to  hand  or  from  place  to 
place.  The  system  is  unlrersally  established,  entirely  satis- 
factory, and  as  near  to  absolute  safety  as  any  human  custom 
can  be. 

BILUONS  IN  THE  SAYINGS  BANKS 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  German  war  there  were  in  tte 
United  States  11,109,499  savings  bank  depositors,  with  total 
deposits  of  $4,936,591,849,  an  average  of  $444.  America  was 
supposed  to  be  "making  money"  up  to  her  entry  Into  the 
war.  Whatever  the  gains  they  were  plainly  not  widely  dif* 
fused,  for  savings  bank  depositors  increased  to  only  ll,ai7,01S 
on  June  30,  1917,  and  average  deposit  to  only  |477. 

On  January  1,  1919,  figures  presented  to  the  American 
Bankers*  convention  at  St  Louis  showed  the  number  of  saV' 
Ings  deposits  had  grown  to  more  than  27,000,000,  and  their 
total  deposits  had  Increased  nearly  50  per  cent  since  January 
1,  1914.  This  means  that  total  deposits.  Including  postal,  are 
now  approximately  $8,000,000,000.  Of  course  the  average  de- 
osit  has  decreased,  for  these  savers  are  also  largely  the  hold- 
ers of  Liberty  bonds.  Also  they  are  largely  keeping  their 
bonds,  the  assembled  bankers  agreed.    Ostentation  and  es* 
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tniT90tfice  and  the  profiteering  they  enconrage  are  eon* 
splcuous,  attract  attention,  and  make  "interesting  reading.** 
But  the  diffnalon  of  wealth  and  the  more  than  doubling  In 
number  of  the  eyatematic  flaTe*s>  of  the  nation  are  facta  far 
more  vital  and  important 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Banker's  Asso- 
eiatlon  held  in  St  Louis,  October  1,  1919,  Victor  A.  Lersner 
of  Brooklyn,  chairman  of  the  Association's  savings  bank  sec- 
tion, said  that  there  are  more  than  85,000,000  savings  and 
commercial  bank  depositors,  after  allowing  for  duplications, 
and  more  than  35,000,000  policy  holders  in  life  insurance 
companies  Mr.  Lersner  added  that  the  27,000,000  savings 
depositors  are,  with  few  exceptions,  the  people  of  small 
means  on  whom  the  nation  can  depend  to  maintain  its  Insti- 
tutions; the  people  who  absorbed  in  large  measure  the  war 
issues  of  government  securities. 

INCREASED  BANKING  BT  MAIL 

Increaaing  popularity  of  banking  by  mail  through  means 
afforded  by  treasury  savings  certificates  by  the  savings  divi- 
sion of  the  treasury  department.  Since  learning  that  federal 
reserve  banks  and  government  savings  directors  of  the  federal 
reserve  districts  are  filling  orders  by  mail  for  both  large  and 
small  savings  certificates*  where  certificates  of  the  larger  de- 
nominations were  not  obtainable  at  postoff ice,  investors  are 
sending  in  checks  in  increasing  numbers.  Treasury  savings 
eertifieates  are  proportional  in  cost  toad  similar  in  redemption 
features  and  interest  returns  to  war  savings  stamps. 
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A  FEW  TEST  AND  REVIEW  QUESTIONS 

The  following  mrim  of  questions  will  tend  to  fix  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  much  of  the  valuable  information  contained  witiiia 
the  pages  of  this  book. 

All  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  book  is  not  coTered  bj  the 
questions*  nor  indeed  could  it  be  without  greatly  enlarging  the 
sise  of  the  Tolume,  for  its  pages  literally  teem  with  important 
iaots  and  figures  of  the  most  practical  value*  not  only  to  the 
business  man*  but  to  the  student,  teacher*  farmer*  mechanio. 
lawyer,  and  statesman. 

To  those  who  have  not  familiarized  themselves  with  the  con* 
tents  of  the  book*  this  partial  list  of  questions  will  serve  to  show 
what  a  valuable  aid  this  compact  little  ready-ref  erenoe  manual 
must  be  in  solving  the  many  puesUng  problems  that  aie  con- 
stantiy  presenting  themselves  for  solution  in  the  practical  evety 
day  business  life  of  busy  people. 

QUBsnoNS 

What  are  some  of  the  special  points  to  be  obeenred  in  writ- 
ing business  letters?  M 

Oan  school  directors  terminate  a  contract  with  a  teacher  by 
doing  away  with  the  school  in  which  be  teaches? 90 

In  levying  tazes»  how  is  the  rate  of  taxation  determinedt.  • .    91 

What  is  gamishmentt 107 

What  amount  of  personal  property  is  exempt  from  execution 
in  the  different  States? Ill 

What  is  stock-Jobbing? IIS 

Is  a  warehouse  receipt  negotiable? 117 

What  is  the  total  railway  mileage  of  the  w<vld? 119 

What  is  meant  by  bonded  goods? 119 

What  five  things  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  valid  contract?  199 

Is  a  husband  bound  to  pay  for  necessaries  furnished  his  wife 
against  his  orders? 199 

What  is  the  exception  to  the  rule  that  a  contract  withoota 
consideration  is  void  at  the  option  of  the  party  against 
whom  it  is  sought  to  be  enforced? 191 

Is  a  contract  made  under  mistake  of  fBK^  binding?. .  • 191 

What  contracts  cannot  be  enforced? 191 

What  contracts  must  be  in  writing? ,  199 

If  a  person  is  hired  for  a  certain  time  and  before  the  lime 
expires  is  dismissed  without  cause,  can  he  recover  for  tiie 
whole  term  for  which  be  was  hived? 199 
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wtet  drcoaistaiicefl  inay  letters  constitote  a  contcact?  124 
What  to  A  iM0ofeUa>W  noiet   How  to  it  negoitotedt 138 


b  it  nmwmmrj  to  nratent  •  noto  for  payment  in  order  to 
nake  it!  maker  Qattot 180 

Whaeahoold  evety  receipt  ehowt 140 

Whae  to  a  laiaed  oliedkt 148 

In  wliat  oaae  will  the  drawer  of  a  check  be  liable  for  a  nieed 

amoont  paid  on  it  by  the  haakt 148 

What  to  meant  by ''aeoepta&oir*  ef  a  diaftT.  • 157 

What  conetitotea  a  warranty  of  goodeeoldt 187 

What  inatnimenti  mnat  be  aoknowledgedt 174 

For  what  acts  of  hto  agent  to  a  principal  liableT 178 

How  far  to  a  hotel  keeper  responidble  for  the  gooda  of  hto 
gueetet 181 

What  to  the  reeponeibility  of  a  warehouseman  for  the  lessor 
in  joiy  of  gooos  entmeied  to  himt 181 

What  aie  the  requisites  of  a  Talid  deed? 886 

Whattoagaaranty^andhowmnstitbecreatedt 810 

Does  negligence  of  the  insnvsd  asempt  the  oompany  from 
paying  loss  by  llret 814 

Who  may  fnanre  the  Uts  of  anothert 818 

When  to  a  notice  to  qnlt  necessaiy  to  make  a  tenant  giro  ap 
poeBOBsiont  ••••• • 881 

When  to  a  farm  tenant  entitled  to  ^away«golng  crops,**  or 
crops  of  the  present  ssason  nnmatqred  wnen  he  qmtst. . . .  888 

What  to  the  ■ssenfisi  rsgoisite  of  a  personal  propeiiy  lient..  888 

In  what  States  most  a  penms  be  able  to  read  and  write  in 
order  to  be  entitled  to  ToUt 844 

Bow  mnst  applications  be  made  for  ottdal  positions  under 
the  dTU  eenioe  law  of  the  U.  at 847 

Is  a  new  partner  Uable  for  debie  of  the  firm  contracted 
prerleos  to  hto  becoming  a  membert 808 

How  long  doee  a  patent  secore  to  the  patentee  the  exdnsiTe 

right  te  mannfaetnre  and  sell  hto  invention? 865 

Bow  iMg  does  Che  original  term  for  copyright  run  and  for 

wittt  tes«i«ui  it  be  renewed? •  281 

WhattoAetotslTalneelisimpropertyintheU.&t 888 

Is  the  aoosptance  of  abank  check  byacredltor  a  pafment 

el  the  debt?./. 8W 

fTnder  what  olronmstances  to  the  owner  of  a  mlsohieroiis 

animalfesponslbleteany  damage  it  may  do?.. • 888 

What  tothe  general  tow  as  to  the  righte  and  dvtleeof  the 

finder  of  lost  property? 800 

What  to  a  breach  of  trust  as  distinguished  from  kroenyt. . .  888 
Is  a  lahenr  bound  te  wwfc  en  legsl  hoUday  s? 80i 
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IMtor  what  diOQiiiftonoes  may  a  p«^      UgigfWMili 

wHboiit  a  wanantt '  vlii 

WhatiitbaUwafltoorimasooninii^tedlifanuvrriadwoiiiaa 

Ia  fbe  presence  of  her  husband? ft #00 

Wban  is  the  owner  of  a  runaway  hone  ifsponsibla  for  dam- 

agMt •!• 

For  what  amount  are  subsidiary  silver  coins  legal  tendert. . ,  IIS 
WbatisthelegaltenderTalueof  Mohof  theTajiousUnilsof 

paper  money? .•..-. • 9im 

It  a  person  dies  without  leaving  a  will,  how  Is  s«tate  to  be 

administered? tt 316 

Bow  can  oonnterf  ett  mon^y  be  deteoted? • ^^ 

What  dafm  have  parents  upon  the  earnings  of  their  minor 

children? •" 

How  v»  goods  "cleared"  at  a  custom  bouse? W6 

What  is  general  average? ^ 

What  combination  of  two  or  more  businesses  Is  Illegal 

under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act?. , 340 

What  is  trade  disoonntt    How  is  it  computed? ^^ 

What  is  bank  discount? ;V'"  ml 

How  do  you  measure  the  contents  of  cylindrical  vsasels?.. . .  •» 
What  Is  the  ru'-e  for  finding  the  capacity  of  barreb? ••• 

Bow  many  bushels  each  of  sand,  lime  and  hair  are  required 

lor  100  square  yards  of  plaster? •• 

How  do  you  find  the  number  of  square  yards  in  a  noor  or 

How  do  you  find  the  number  of  shingles  required  te  a  roof?  ^ 

Haw  do  you  find  the  number  of  laths  required?,  t. ^<H 

What  Is  ttie  rule  for  finding  the  number  of  acres  fn  a  given 

munber  of  square  rods? •  •  •  •  •  ^v **• 

What  Is  the  whole  number  of  representatives  to  Oongress 

under  the  13th  census? •••• JgJ 

What  is  the  law  as  to  Pr«*«««H**  «?«^*2l'i^' a  I',;;;*?'  iS 
WhatarethereciuirementBforenUstm«itlatliaII.a«rmy?.  4W 

What  for  enlistment  to  U.  S.navy?^.. «J 

What  Is  meant  by  the  "pitch"  of  a  roof?. •  •  *«» 

What  may  be  written  on  a  parcel  post  package  to  addition 

to  name  and  address? • .,.....•..  wa 

Must  V.  S.  oenslons  be  toduded  to  Income  tax  returns?. ...  481 
What  amount  of  capital  must  a  federal  reserve  bank  have 

before  commencing  business? '^ 
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ihe  gWMg  up  off  property  iMirtly 
destrojtd.  bf  the  omiar  to  toe  In- 
luter. 

4Mtt««at^-JL  dlfooonl  allowed  for 
dAmaco  or  oferelutrge,  or  for  the 
Daymenl  off  a  bUl  before  U  la  due. 

Aaoiitfe«— IPo  make  Told;  to  canoeL 

Aeoeptaaee^— <!&  mercantile  law,  the 
act  by  wbldi  tlie  pereon  upon  whom 
a  blU  of  erchange  or  other  order  is 
drawn  eDgagee  to  pay  it;  the  biU 
Iteelf  after  it  baa  been  accepted. 

Aeeeatanee  fbr  Heaor.— An  accept- 
ance  mada  after  a  bill  haa  heen. 
protested  ffer  &on*acceptaDoe  for 
file  honor  off  Ilia  drawer  or  any  In- 
dorser, 

Aooet  «ar«— One  who  acoepu  an  order 
or  draft  or  bill  of  exohaogew 

AMomsMdallaa  Papers— Oommercial 
paper  for  whIOh  no  oonsidecation 
passed  between  the  original  par- 
ties; also  a  note  to  which  a  party 
baa  put  Ilia  name  to  accommodate 
another  who  la  to  proflde  payment 
when  dttOb 

ielLaewtedtmeat— Vbe  act  by  wbidi 
a  party  who  baa  executed  an  in- 
stnunent  declares  or  acknowledges 
it  before  a  competent  olBoer  to  bo 
his  or  her  act  and  deed. 

Aeeouat— A  written  or  printed  state- 
ment of  debits  and  credits  in  any 
business  transaetlon. 

AeeottSt  Carrent— A  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  tnuisactioos  between 
parties  for  a  oeruin  period,  show- 
tag  the  eoodltion  of  affairs  at  tbt 
current  or  present  time. 

Aeeoast  8aies^— A  detailed  statement 
of  a  commission  merchant  to  his 
princlpaU  showing  his  tales,  the 
ezpensea  attending  the  same  and 
the  net  proceeds. 

lUeeuBtant^— A  pesBOH  trained  to 
In&Q  aoooonte. 

Aetiosalre^— The  owner  of  shares  In 
a  stock  eompany:  a  stockholder. 

MIeaii— The  formal  means  of  recor- 
sring  onet  rights  in  a  oonrt  of 
jusuce J  a  snik  _     ^ 

Aet  of  Oodif— Any  aeddent  prodnoed 
bgr  a  physical  cause  which  is  irre* 
ilstible,  such  as  lightning,  hurri- 
canes, sartiiQualns,  etc. 

1tetiaary«— ^A  regMiar  or  derk;  gen- 
•rally  applied  to  the  manager  of  a 
Ufa  tBsnranoe  company 

Malalttrater^'A  person  appointed 
to  isttla  tto  estate  of  a  testotor  or 
ti  ir^^'ir  ga  intsstate  estate. 


Admiralty^— The  power  that  eeatfola 

naral  affairs  in  Great  Britain. 
Court  of  Admiralty— A  court  which 
decides  questions  of  maritime  lust- 
ice. 

AdulteratlOB^— The  debasing  of  an 
article  or  substance  by  spurious  of 
less  valuable  mixture. 

Ad  valorem.— According  to  Talue. 

Advance. — A  rise  In  price ;  additional 
profits;  stocks  above  par. 

Adventure.— Goods  sent  to  sea  at  the 
owner's  risk;  a  speculation. 

Advestsre  is  Go.—Goods  sent  to  be 
sold  on  joint  account  of  shippers 
and  oonalgnee. 

Adviee.— Admonition  or  suggestions 
offered,  usually  in  regard  to  buy- 
ing and  selling  goods. 

Aflldavit— A  written  statement  made 
upon  oath. 

Affreifht— TO  hire,  as  a  tfilp,  for 
transporting  fTeii^ 

Affreif  htmeiit--The  hiring  off  a  ship 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods. 

Afeacy.— The  relation  existing  be- 
tween two  parties  by  whieh  one  Is 
authorized  to  do  certain  buainess 
for  another,  with  other  parties. 

Agest.— Any  person  who  is  employed 
by  another  to  do  business  or  in 
any  way  act  for  him. 

Age  of  Content— The  age  at  whlcn 
young  persons  are  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  valid  contract  off  marriage. 

Alio.— A  term  used  to  denote  the 
uitference  between  the  real  and 
nominal  value  of  money. 

Allmoay.— An  allowance  made  to  a 
wife  out  of  her  husband's  eelate 
during  a  suit  for  divorce  or  aspa* 
ration,  or,  at  its  termination,  for 
her  life  or  for  a  shorter  period.    . 

Allosge.— A  paper  attached  to  a  bill 
of  exchange,  when  there  are  too 
many  indorsemeata  to  be  ooMalMd 
on  the  bHl  itself.  ^ 

Ametloa.— Removal  off  an  oOeer  «f 
a  corporatt<ML 

Allowaaee.— A  deduction  made,  for 
Instance,  from  the  groee  weight  off 
goods. 

Anker^-A  common  liquid  measntew 
varying  In  different  European  ooua- 
tries  from  nine  to  ten  gaUoaa. 

Antal^— A  wine  measure  of  Hungary; 
holding  about  thirteen  and  a  taav 
gallons. 

Aatlolpata^— To  be  be0Bre  la  dolag, 
or  pay  before  duo.  _ 

Aate-dated.— Dated  at  a  time  eatilet 
than  the  actual  date. 

Annulment«-*The     act    off 
vol? 
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•ft  to  iiTCptrty* 
ArMtratitii.— me  invMttcfttloa  and 
deeialon  of  a  eaoM  or  mattar  b«- 
twoen  partlM  In  oontroftiif.  bf 
cbooon  pexiona. 

ArMtratiM   of   CmlMaH^TlM  da- 

duction  of  a  proporUonal  or  arlil* 
trated  rate  of  ezchango  botwoan 
two  places,  through  an  Intanoedl- 
ate  place,  to  aecertala  tha  most 
adrantageone  method  of  drawing 
or  remitting. 

Arraar.— That  which  renalot  unpaid* 
though  due. 

Artieitt  af  Ca»artnerthlpr-Tha  wilt* 
ten  agreement  by  which  a  eopart- 
nenhip  la  formed. 

Aseay^-^b  lubject  an  ore  to  db&m* 

icai  eiaminauon  to  find  the  aiuount 
of  any  metal  oontalned  in  it. 

Ateeeti>— TPo  fix  a  certain  vahia  Ug 
the  purpooe  of  taxation. 

Aiietfc— Property  aTaOable  for  tha 
payment  of  dehte:  aleo  tha  entira 
property  of  an  IndlTldual  or  coa* 
IMiny. 

Atelgaee.— ^he  pereon  to  whom  tha 
falling  debtor  transfen  all  his  re* 
malning  property  for  the  pQtpoea 
of  haTtng  It  distributed  among  hia 
creditors;  one  to  whom  anything 
la  ssslgned. 

Assioimaat— ▲  transfer  of  a  falling 
debtor  of  his  property  to  an  aa* 
signee;  a  transfer  by  one  person 
to  another  of  any  property*  per- 
sonal or  reat 

Asslfasr.— One  wbo  assigns  prop- 
erty. 

Assasiatian^— The  union  of  a  BnadNr 
of  persons  for  some  spedsl  par* 

Amahmeat— A  eelaure  by  Tlrtoa  «C 

a  legal  procees- 
Atlaraey.  Power  of*— A  written  a»- 

thority  from  one  person  empoww* 

ing  another  to  act  for  him. 
Anefioaeer.— One  who  sells  goodi  il 

public  sale. 
Aadltsr^-^  person  appointed  to  SB* 

amine  and  settle  accounts. 
Avails.— Fronts  of  property  dtapossd 

of;    proceeds  of  goods  sold. 
Avsrsis.— >A  proporUonal  share  of  a 

general  loes;  also  a  mean  time  of 

SLymant  for  sefsrsl  debts  due  il 
fferent  times. 
Avalrdupaliw— Commarelal     sfandstd 
of  weight  In  tha  United  Statee  and 


are  latnisteo. 

•sttmaat^-*A  dsltianr  of  gsods  to 
trust  npon  a  contract  thatthstmst 
shaa  be  fisithfully  axecntsd  on  the 

_psit  sC  ths  ballas. 

Bailsr^— Ona  who  tatnmB  goods  Is 


or  what  addsd  to  tha  other  makss 
OQuality  in  tha  account, 
lissss  Sheet>-*A  statsmeot  In  con* 
deneed  form  showing  the  condition 

I  of  business. 

heavy  material  placed 
In  the  bold  sC  a  ship  to  stesdy  it 
In  the  water 

saaai*>A  cosnurclal  term  used  to 
Hamburg  to  dlatlngulsh  bank 


•anil  Bill*— A  written  pnnnlss  to  pay 
to  tha  bearer  on  demand  a  certain 
sum  of  SMnay,  lasusd  by  a  bank 


Baakiat*— Tha  butiness  of  a  banhBr. 

ar  pertaining  to  a  bank. 
Bank  Wsta    Items  as  bank  bUL 

BaakrvpU^Aa  insolvant:    ooa  wha 
_la  unabia  to  pay  his  debts. 
Baakraptsy^— Ills  aoodttlon  of  oaa 

who  Is  uaabia  Is  pay  his  dsbti  aa 

they  fUl  dna. 
Baak  tlsek.-8ham  to  the  capital 

stock  sC  a  bank 

Batralfy  Any  bnaA  of  duty  aosi* 
mittsd  by  tha  nmstar  of  a  vessel  oi 
tha  ssamon,  wltlioat  tha  consent 
of  the  owner,  by  reason  of  which 
the  ship  or  cargo  is  lalured. 

Baraaa^^  three  ousted  vesa  ~ 
rylng  no  aonars  sails  en  her  i 


hy  ttotouiga  of 
poods,  to  dlstlacitlflu  ffema  trading 
9J&  nm  9t  monsy. 
laiaar^^A  word  of  B 
aigalf^lnc  a  ^sos  of 


,  a  repooltm 


kat  plaes 
of  fbasy  affttsls^ 

U-A  signal  Bglit  for  tha  gald- 
of  SMnasia;  usually 


by  ths 

llfs  Insuraacs,  ths 
persoB  to  whom  a  poiicv  la 
iWs;    tha   petaon   nv 


AvanU-DsdsloB  «f  aibltraton. 


tltls  to  lual 

Bflfaad  Bitsw— ^Daaotas  abMaas  flum 

As  aMMV*  had  ilMfafly  hfM  to 

amaa  ibaiii  tern  ths  paradnlsr 

BtoSSk 
wESSl^^^^  w^a  ^^b  ^ 


•MllfISS  monoK^ABT 


•ItU-^  aaiM  glf«&  to  ttatttBiiitt  in 
writlnff ;  m  toodt*  a  note,  a  draft: 
a  law  nol  anaetwl;   eihibltloa  ot 


■ill  of  CMtaiii^-^1  dlMeklmi  In 
wrttlAf,  by  tlM  penoo  who  linii 
U,  to  anothor,  to  wliom  It  li  ad- 
drmed,  to  iiay  to  a  third  ponon  a 
deflnlto  mm  of  money  at  a  fpod- 
flod  timo* 

•III  of  Lailaf.~A  written  sutemont 
by  a  oonimon  carrlor  to  one  tending 
goode  by  him,  acknowledging  that 
they  ha?e  been  reoelTed  by  him, 
for  timnsporutlon,  with  terms  of 
ahipnwnt;  It  la  both  a  reeelpl  and 
a  contra<^ 

•Hi  vf  Pareolt*— A  detailed  aoeoimt 
of  goods  soUL 

Mil  of  8ale«— A  formal  InstnimeDt 
tmt  tho  transfer  of  goods  and  chat- 
tels. 

•iMh  tsdorteflient^-One  In  which 
no  particular  person  Is  nasMd  as 
the  one  to  whom  paysMnt  Is  to  be 
Bude;  tt  ooBSlsts  of  the  Indorser's 

name  oi^y* 

Soaid  ofTrrndti^An  aseodatlan  of 
business  men  for  the  adTanoemtnt 
of  oommerdal  interests. 

ioM  Flde^m  good  faith  unreality. 

Bead.— A  written  and  sealed  instru- 
ment binding  a  person  and.  In  more 
cases,  hU  heirs  to  fulflU  cerUln 
obligations.  .    .      ^ 

tMdsd  Qeeifc  Goods  In  chaige  of 
the  ofBoers  of  customs  the  dutlee 
on  which  bonds  are  given  at  the 
custom  house 

•iiBH.— A  premium  or  extra  sum  for 
a  loan,  a  charter,  or  other  prlTllege. 

Botli*Debt— An  entry  or  charge  on  a 
ledger;  called  also  an  open  ac- 
count,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
written  promise  or  note.        _ 

•etiMiry  §4Hid«— An  obligation  giTon 
for  a  loan  upon  a  Toesel  and  ac- 
cruing fM^t. 

treaeh«-4n  the  law  of  contracts,  the 
violation  of  an  agreement  or  obll- 


,_.    allowanoe   made   by 

the  shipper  or  eeller  on  oertain 
dMoMptlons  of  ftaglle  goods. 

BrtlMr^— A  person  who  transacts 
twiilnssi  for  another,  conunonly  in 
stodL  money,  etc,  nsing  the  name 
of  his  prlndpaL  ^    ^ 

BralMrage.— The  fee  charged  for 
transacting  business  by  a  broker. 

•nils  aadBears^-Peesons  engaged 
la  the  f  "»Mi«y  traneactlons  of 
stock  oiflbinge;  Ibe  bolls  are  per- 
eonally  Mtenstsd  in  tosshm  up  ^ 
prieee  of  certatn  •oode,  white  the 
ieara  an  igMig  to  p«U     ^ 


•ulNMa^A  ooaflMicial  nama  far  m* 
ootned  gold  or  sUver. 

By-Bldder«— A  person  employed  st 
auctions,  in  order  to  raise  the  prioe 
of  arttciea  to  be  eold. 

•y*Uws»— The  private  Uws  aiade 
by  a  eorporatlon  for  its  own  gov- 
ernment. 

0 

CapltaU-The  stock  soiployed  la 
trade;  the  fkiilt  of  past  tebors 
saved. 

Capital  Staelu  The  fund  or  prop- 
erty, as  a  whete,  contributed,  or 
supposed  to  have  been  contributed, 
to  a  corporation  at  Its  organist- 
tion,  as  its  property. 

varat— An  imaginary  weight  that 
ezpiessee  the  flnenees  of  gold. 

Caraa^A  ship's  lading  or  freight 

Cashier.— One  who  has  charge  off 
■Boney  and  superintends  ths  re- 
ceipts of  payments. 

Cavsat  Emptor.— A  Lattn  i^hrass, 
meaning,  "let  the  purchaser  be- 
ware," and^appUee  to  a  case  In 
which  the  thing  sold  la  befoM  the 

^  buyer  and  he  eiaminee  it. 

CeatMc— A  rate  by  the  hundred. 

Certifled  Qheek.— A  check  which  has 
been  certifled  by  the  bank  on  which 
It  is  drawn,  making  the  bank  ab- 
solutely responsibte  for  Its  pay- 
ment. ^^ 

CertHleati^-A  certificate  Issued  by  a 
bank  or  banker,  showing  that  a 
oertain  sum  of  money  has  been 
depoelted  there,  payable  to  a  cer- 
tain person,  or  to  his  order,  or  to 
the  bearer. 

Certlfleate  of  Stock.— A  certlflMte 
given  by  the  proper  oflloers  or  a 
oorpoiaUon,  showing  that  a  ceruia 
person  owns  a  certain  number  of 
shares  of  the  capital  stock. 

Certmeatloa  of  Cheek.— The  slgna- 
tare  of  the  proper  oOeer  of  the 
bank;  written  acroee  the  fhoe  of 
the  check,  eometlmee  wfth  antf 
sometimes  without  the  word  "cer- 
tifled" or  ''good.*' 

Chaaeelior^— The  chief  judge  of  a 
court  of  chancery  or  canity. 

Charter.— An  instrument  In  writing 
fhrni  the  eoverelgn  power  or  tegle- 
lature,  conferring  certain  rights  or 
prlvllegee. 

Charter  Party^-JThe  written  Instru- 
ment by  which  the  owner  of  a  vee- 
eel  tots  It,  or  a  pari  of  It,  to  an- 
other. 

Chattel 


lale  ^of    poreonal    property 
which  la  to  beoomo  tnid  It  i 
tain  thing  hamna; 
as  the  seourtty  for  the 
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of  any  kind,  or  •Tuy  9mIm  of 
penontl  ivoMfty* 
OioolL    A  wmtoa  onto  for  money 
dntwa  upon  a  bonk  or  teaku^  and 

ImvbMa  liBOiaillaiAlv. 

OkoMO  Ik  Aottoktf— nungk  of  nkich 
the  owner  baa  not  poMinion,  but 
merely  the  act  of  legal  aotlon  or 
pOMOMlont  aa  notee,  aooounia,  ote. 

Chiiei  Ik  PoMoeelOB.F— Things  in 
poaeeoalon  of  tbo  owner ;  eirculat- 
uig  medt«m-<ath  and  bank  notea 

.  payaMo  on  doound;  the  medium 
of  oschankeL 

Civil  Lawr— The  kyitom  of  law  of 


Ciyll  8imedy«--Tbe  method  of  re* 
dramlng  an  injury  inllleled  by  one 
penon    upon    another    by    legal 


Clearkaek.  Pormliilon  from  a  eus-» 
torn  houae  oflleer  for  a  ihip  to  aalL 

ClekHkk  Hoktor-^  kind  of  bonk- 
ing oTohango  for  the  oonTonlenoe 
of  daUy  aettlflmoata  between  banks. 

CliHokl  Error^— An  error  in  ealcu* 
latinc  or  other  accidental  error  on 
booki  or  documeBta 

Collkterklir-Froporty  nledsed  aa  se- 
curity tat  the  perfonnance  of  a 
ootttfaet. 

Commerea.— The  exchange  of  mer* 
ohawHae  on  a  laigo  eoala. 

CMimeroial  Paper*— Bills  of  ez- 
ehange>  drafta  or  proayseory  notes 
glToa  la  tiM  oourse  of  trade. 

ismamk  CMTler.--Ono  who.  as  a 
business,  undertakes  for  hire  to 
tranmct  fTom  place  to  idace  pas- 
sengers or  foods  of  all  who  choose 
to  eaiptoy  him. 

Ooktnsf.— Sailing  near  land,  or  ves- 
sela  trading  between  parts  of  the 
same  oountry. 

CodMI^— A  supplement  to  a  irilL 

Osmmok  LkWw— Vho  unwritten  law» 
as  distlnguishBd  fkom  written  or 
sutute  law;  the  oM  law  of  Bnff* 
land,  that  derlTea  Its  force  fkom 
long  usage  and  custom. 

Gtmmlselos^— The  brokerage  or  al- 
lowance made  to  an  agent  or 
factor  t»  doing  business  for  an- 
other. 

Compolsaty^— ms  Isgnl  fitness  of  a 
Witness  to  glTo  oTldeneo  on  the 
trial  of  aa  action. 

CompoeltiOB  Deed.— An  agreement 
between  an  insolTont  debtor  and 
his  creditors  by  which,  upon  pay- 
ment to  each  or  some  fited  propor- 
tion of  his  claim,  they  all  agree  to 
releaae  the  debtor  fkwa  tht  batenos 
of  their  dklBS. 


a    debtor 
whiflh  thiy 
tain    proportion 
and 


to 
of 


by 
a  cer- 
tho    amottnts 
Crom  tiM 


consideration  Is  ooBSunnnt  when 
the  acts  of  tiM  partftea  are  to  be 
peif ormed  at  the  same  tisM. 

CoadHlOB  Preeedeat— An  act  which 
must  be  performed  by  one  porMin 
before  another  ia  liable*  or  la 
order  to  make  him  UaUa. 

Cooperage.— Chargea  lor  puttlag 
faoopa  on  casks  or  balsa. 

Coselderatlon.— The  reason  for  in- 
ducement m  a  oontraot  upon  which 
the  parties  consent  ts  bo  bound. 

Csnslgsee.-Cno  to  whom  sMrcban- 
dlso»  giren  to  a  carrier  by  anotlier 
person  for  transportation.  Is  dl- 
reeted. 

Coksigaor^— One  who  givss  nmiohan- 
dlae  to  a  carrier  isr  traaspoitatloa 
to  another. 

OoBipsct — ^A   corenant    or 
between  diffwont  parties. 

CoBipaky^-A  number  Johisd 

to  undertake  some 

prise. 
Compouad^— To  adjust  by 

differently  fron  the  otfliL 

to  settle  by  compremlsa. 
CoBMN-omite.— A   friendly 

of  differences  by 

slona. 
Costlfasieat    Tho  act  of , 

aa   charge   for  ealk-keeping, 


etc 

CoasuL— A 
reakle  in  a  fofoiga 
agent  of  the 

Costrakaad^— Prohibited 
<»  ttafc 

Coktraet^— ^I^ 
to  ooTcnant. 

CoaveyaBee.--The  act  of 
land  or  water;   the 
veyanoe;  a  written 
which  an  estate  In 
f erred  from  one  to 

CopartnertlilPir-A  Joint 


to 


carrying  ky 
of  eon* 
by 

la 


artfikdal 

created  by  law. 

or  more  natarnl 

one  body, 

capacity  of 

and  of  acting  In 

a  natuml 
Caustsr-Clal 

debt  or  claim  to 
Constsffelt— TO 

without 

daCitud;  k  fofgnry. 


ualtsd  in 


kudmsitp,  wttk  a 
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OtMlVit|l«  VO  tfiB  111  tdiiiio  to 
tilt  IMBM  of  a  mperlor  tfaftt  of  ttit 
Morotazy  or  iiibordiiuito  offlcor,  m 
bonk  bMm  aro  ■Igned  hf  tho  9ritl« 


_  ODnntonliiiid  bj  tbo 
coahler. 

CoH9oii«— An  Intonot  wimnt  prlated 
at  tho  oadt  of  bonds,  to  bo  ont  off 
wiian  tho  Intoioot  Is  paid. 

Courts  of  C3Bsbufo^--llis  euRonl 
I»tlee  of  bills  of  oxduiBio  botwson 
two  plaoss>  

CovssasL  «•»  Abjt  oMBintwnlss  oott* 
taiaed  In  a  aealsd  lattrmssBt 

Covenantssb^-Vbo  poiaon  to  frtMim 
tho  pi  cm  ISO  is  nuids. 

t^vtrtiirs^-^%0  logal  slato  and  son- 
dltlon  of  a  flMtriod  woman,  bolnc 
considorad  ao  undor  tho  shtltor 
and  proteotlon  of  hor  hnsband. 

CrtdoalMli*— TWUmonlals  or  esrtlfi* 
catss  showlna  that  a  Mfson  Is  oa- 
tititd  to  erattt,  aolhsilty  tr  cMdal 

pOWOTBi 

Crsdltr-n«sl    ginn    cv    fsstfMd; 

mereanOis  ispnlsiioD  ontltling  ono 

to  bo  tnislsd;  also  tho  sMs  of  an 

account  on  iihkli  pajiMnt  Is  on* 

tend. 
Crsdit»r«— Onn  to  nhooi  Hoaty  to 

due.  ^  .    ^ 

Cnrb*tlsno  Srsksrso- A  term  appUed 

to  a  class  of  stock  oporatsta  In 

New  Tortt  who  do  biiilnsss  «n  tho 

sidewalk  or  pavonont. 
Cnrrsaoy^— Oat  which  etfoUlatsa  as 

a  repreeontallfo  of  valuo. 
Cuttosn.    Ousloiasnr    toil.   tax.   or 

tributo   on   iBputod  or   ovorted 

goods. 
Oaitosi    llsass.    A   boildbig   whors 


duties  MO  paid 
and  dsaiM* 


Daai _    

In  moMor*  Is  cos  partir  for  a 

done  him  bj  aaotnot. 


Days  of  Qrsss^    Pay^  nsoaQir  thrss. 
allowed  by  ODStooi  for  tho  payMeat 


^ stflta  wr  tho  pajsieiil 

of  bills  and  notes  beyond  the  day 
expressed  fior  paysnt  m  ths  Ams 

Debaio.— TO  Isssen  hi  fahM  by  adnW 
teration. 

Debeatvra.— A  osrtilleats  jifm  bf 
the  oollestor  of  a  port  ofontry  to 
an  Importer  for  drawback  of  dnttea 
on  Imported  merohandiss,  wMeh* 
when  ths  merehandlss  Is  atponed, 
are  to  bo  refunded. 

Debit— A  recorded  ttem  of  &ML  also 
the  debtor  tide  of  an  aeoooali 

Debt— That  which  Is  duo  frost  ono 
person  to  anethor. 

Debtor.— The  person  wfao^owis  an* 
othsff  illbsr  MMMyy  goods  or 


ssaisd  instrQiBSQt  m  wrb* 

ing  used  to  transfer  property*  nso^ 

ally  real  estate. 
Dsfastt.  ■Omhsion*  neglect  or  fhil- 

ure. 
DsfaoHar.— One  who   falls  to   dls- 

charge  a  public  duty,  as  to  account 

for  money  intrusted  to  him. 
DofaloatlOB*— A  dhalautloa;    dsfldt 
Defesee. — Tho  answer  made  by  the 

defandant  to  tho  ^intlff^  action 

hj  demurrer  or  plea  at  law. 
DefCredorStf— A  oommerelal  tana  tan* 

plying  a  guarantee  of  tho  solfoncy 

of  tho  purchaser. 
DoHvsry.— Qlilag  aoney  or  goods  to 

anctoer> 
Psmaad^— A   peromptoty   urging  of 

payment  of  a  claim  and  exaction. 
Dornno^— To  eonroy,  to  bovicath  by 

will. 
Domarrssa    AHowinos  fbr  detontkHt 

of  a  shlBii 
Deposit— A  delivery  of  goods  to  bo 

kept  and  returned  witnont  xoooa* 
_  pease. 
DepoeNary^-A  trustee,  ono  to  whom 

something  Is  committed  for  safe- 
keeping, also  the  place  where  such 

deposited  goods  are  kept  In  store. 
Deputy^— Ono  appointed  to  aot  for 

aoother;  a  loprosontativs  or  dole* 

gate. 
Dlptomaey^— Tho  selonee  of  oondoet* 

Ing  nogotiatiooa  between  natSeaa. 
ration^— In  the  law  of  nmrtae  In* 

euranco,    a    roluntary    departure 

without  neceesity  from  the  regular 

ooureo  of  tho  apedflo  voyage  In* 

sured. 
Dlteoua^oAn  aOowanos  or  dedoe* 

tlon    f  ^f    for   the   payy'i^i't   of 

meney  before  It  Is  doe. 
Dtsooaat   Dayt^-The   days   of   tho 

week  on  which  tho  directors  of  a 

bank  meet  to  aonslder  paper  offered 

for  dlsooun4 
DbaMtlty.— Want    of    ^oalllleatkNi; 

Incapacity  to  do  a  le^l  act 
DfsaSnaaaes^— Tho  annulling  or  can* 

eellng  of  a  Toldabls  contract 
DIsfraaehiasmsnt— Szpulsion    of    a 

BMmbor  ftom  a  eorporattoa. 
DMioaor^— The  non-paynMat  of  no- 

gotlabls  papor  when  duo. 
DMtrees^--Tho    taking    of    personal 

property  to  onforoe  tho  payment 

of  eomethlng  doe,  aa  rent 
Dlvorca^— The  separation  of  bnshaad 

and  wifa  by  the  sentenes  of  law. 
DivMoad.— A    pereentago   of   pcoftg 

paid  to  slocKholdere. 

Donsetio  RstatlOB.*«The  lolallqBl  of 
the  maiabom  of  a  household  or 

family. 

to  «h«i  a  gift 


Ing 
Dovia 


Busnrcss  diotionabt 


Dtif  •  ■  Om  who  eoDfen  a&jtlilng 
gntttltomli* 

PfMt"--Sll»nt  pftrtDMr,  am  Who 
t«kM  00  ibAra  In  tha  actlTs  IniiI- 
uml  but  ihaNt  profit 

DrawMilL— Money  paid  baok  on 
goods  ezporUd.  a  part  or  tlio  wboU 
of  tlio  diitr  dialled. 

Draft — ^An  order  iTom  one  man  to 
anotbor  directing  the  paymont  of 
monoj,  a  bill  of  exchange. 

Drawee. — ^The  person  upon  whom  a 
bill  of  exchange  is  drawn,  who  is 
directed  to  make  the  payment 

Drawer. — The  person  who  draws  or 
makes  a  bill  of  exchange. 

Dress  Qoods.— A  term  applied  to  fab- 
rics for  the  garments  of  women 
and  children,  usually  of  mixed  ma- 
terials* such  as  silk  and  cotton 
silk  and  worsted,  etc 

Due  Bilt— A  written  aeknowledg- 
meat  of  debt;  not  transferable  by 
SMTS  Indorsemeikt 

Daa^— ^  press  urgently  the  payment 
of  a  debt 

Dttflleata^— A  copy  or  counterpart  of 
anything. 

Duress*— rsrsonal  restraint,  or  fear 
of  personal  injury  or  of  imprison- 
BMot ;  it  nuliifles  all  contracts  into 
which  it  enters. 

Dgties.— A  Ux  levied  by  the  OoTem- 
ment  on  imported  goods;  money 
paid  to  the  GoTemment  on  im- 
ported  and  exported  goods. 


Caniest— flomethlng  glren  by  the 
buyer  to  the  selier,  to  bind  the 
bargain  and  prove  the  sale. 

Casesieat—Tbe  right  to  use  another's 
land. 

Cffsets.— AU  kinds  of  personal  prop- 
erty. 

Ell< — An  Bnglish  measure  of  length 
equal  to  1 VL  yards ;  the  Scotch  ell 
is  1  8-100  yards. 

CsibariO. — A  detention  of  Tessels  in 
port;    prohibition  from  sailing. 

CabarrasssMst— Perplexity  arising 
from  insolvency  or  temporary  in- 
ability to  discharge  debts. 

embassy.— The  public  business  in- 
trustsd  to  diplomatic  officers. 

Ciaet— To  maks  a  law  or  establish 
by  law. 

lagrsetsr*  One  who  buys  large 
Quantidea  of  any  goods  In  order  to 
control  the  nmrket 

Cmenlemeat. — ^To  appropriate  pub- 
lic money  to  private  use  by  a 
breach  d  trust 

tmperiuM^— A  place  of  extensive 
coBBflBene*  a  market  place. 

CmblemsitM-Ciowtag  crops  of  any 


CmlMat  Domala.— The  tight  of  aot^ 
erelgn  power  to  take  privata  pio^ 
erty  for  public  purpossa. 

Eiulty  of  RsdsBptiosr— ns  righi 
which  a  mortgagor  has  to  ffsdseis 
his  estate  after  tiHe  mortgage  has 
come  due. 

Eadarse. — ^To  endorse  a  note  by  writ- 
ing the  name  on  the  back. 

Estrepot—- A  bonded  wareliouss;  s 
storehouss  for  the  deposit  of  goods; 
a  free  port 

Esvity.— A  system  supplemental  to 
law,  qualifying  or  correcting  It  la 
extreme  fniHW, 

Etcrow.->-A  deed  or  bond  delivered 
by  a  third  party  to  be  held  or  de- 
livered to  the  guarantee  or  cred- 
itor upon  the  performance  of  soms 
condition. 

Estats.— The  degree,  quantity,  na- 
ture, or  extent  of  interest  which  a 
person  has  In  real  property. 

Ettsppei.— A  stop,  a  bar  to  ons's  at 
Isging  or  denying  a  fact  contrary 
to  his  own  previous  actions,  alle- 
gation or  denial. 

Exehaaia^— Act  of  bartering;  a  bill 
draws  for  money;  a  place  where 
merchante  meet ;  dliference  beii 


tilie  value  in  two  plaoea,  or  p**- 
mium  or  discount  arlsiag  rob 
purchase  or  sale  of  goods. 

Exssiited  (of  a  contract). — finished. 

Exoltc—Taxes  or  duties  on  artidee 
produced  and  consumed  at  bono; 
internal  revenue  tax. 

Exeeation. — A  written  command  is- 
sued to  a  sheriff  or  constable  after 
a  judgment  directing  him  to  en- 
force it;  the  act  or  signing  and 
sealing  a  iMal  instrument,  or  giv- 
ing It  the  form  required  to  make 
it  a  vaUd  act 

Exeeator. — ^The  person  appotntsd  by 
a  testator  te  execute  hte  wUL 

Exeeiitory.— To  be  executed  In  the 
future. 

Experts.—That  whicb  Is  carried  oat 
of  a  country,  as  goods  and  prodnos 
in  traffic. 

Express.— A  courter;  also  ngalar 
and  quick  conveyance  for  pack- 
ages, etc 


Faes. — ^The  amount 

note  or  draft 
Faetar^— ^An  agent  who  sella  and 

in  hte  own  name,  being 

with  the  goods,  in  thte  rsspsct 

fertng  from  a  broker. 
Faeture^— An  Invoice  or  bill  of 

eels. 
Fsilsre.— BeoesUng    bankrupt, 

pension  of  paysMSt 


a 

buys 
Bted 
dif- 

par- 


or  libs- 
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Favor.— -A  note  or  draft  la  said  to  be 
1ft  teTor  of  the  payee. 

Pm  8I«»I«.*-FuU  ownerahlp  In  land. 

FoiHl.— An  eetote  In  land  held  of  • 
niperlor  by  aerrlce;    a  fief. 

Fe«Ml  8ytti««-~The  lyitem  of  feuda 
or  flefs  M  ezlatlng.  especially  dur- 
ing the  ^W^^%  ages. 

FlBaBoe.-^BeTenue,     public    money. 


FiBftieler.— One  ikilled  In  flnanclal 
openUona:   a  treaaurer. 

Flm^— All  the  members  of  a  partner* 
ship  taken  together,  a  buslDeas 
house  or  company,  the  title  used 
by  a  bttsiness  house. 

FlrUa^-^A  measure  of  capacity;  the 
fourthpart  of  a  baiieU  or  eight  or 
nine  gallona. 

Fiseaiw— Pertaining  to  the  public 
treasury  or  refenue. 

Flxtaresw— The  part  of  the  furniture 
of  a  store  or  oiBee  which  is  not 
moTable,  as  gas  pipes  or  burners, 
partitions,  etc 

F.  0.  B< — TtB9  on  board ;  the  bill  or 
invoice  with  V.  O.  B.  includes  the 
transporting  to  the  shipping  port 
and  all  the  shipping  expenses. 

Fareeloee«— To  cut  off  by  a  court 
ludgment  tram  the  power  of  re- 
deeming mortgaged  property. 

Foreeleture. — The  process  of  cutting 
off  the  right  or  interest  of  the 
mortgager  and  his  assignees  in 
mortgaged  premises. 

Forestall. — ^To  buy  goods  on  their 
way  to  market*  intending  to  sell 
again  at  a  higher  price. 

Forfeiture^— A  loes  of  property,  right, 
or  office,  as  a  punishment  for  an 
mega)  act  or  negligence;  some- 
times used  for  the  thing  forfeited. 

Folio. — ^A  page  in  an  account  book, 
sometimes  two  opposite  pages 
bearing  the  same  serial  number. 

Frane. — ^A  silver  ooin  used  in  France 
equal  to  about  nineteen  cents. 

FranL— To  exempt  trom  charge  of 
portage. 

Fraadk — ^A  cunning  deception  or  arti- 
lloe  to  cheat  or  decelTo  another. 

Frtt  Trade. — The  policy  of  conduct- 
ing international  commerce  with- 
out duties. 

Freehold. — ^Land  held  by  free  tenure, 
or  in  fee  simple,  subiect  to  no  su- 
perior or  conditions. 

Frelflit— -Merchandise  being  moved 
fr^  one  place  to  another;  the 
price  paid  for  carrying  freight; 
also  a  load  or  burden. 

FaadeC— Turned  into  a  permanent 
'^an,  on  which  annual  interest  is 
paid. 

Fnads.— The  mpply  of  money  or  the 
capital. 


Forgery.— The  fraudulent  maJdiig  at 
altering  of  a  written  isstnunaDt 

a 

Qaln.-~Advantage,  aoquisltton*  aoei»- 
mulation,  profit. 

Qarbled.— Drugs,  apices  or  oHmt 
goods  which  hare  been  sotted  or 
picked  over  and  freed  from  la* 
purities. 

Qaufing^— Measuring  the  oayaolty  of 
casks,  etc 

QoDeral  Averafo.— A  oontrlhutlHi 
made  by  the  owners  of  a  vommI 
and  cargo  toward  the  loM  oua- 
talned  by  one  of  their  mmiborc 
whose  property  has  been  sacrtfload 
for  the  general  safety. 

Qeaeral  Sfelih— A  vessN  navlgaM  bf 
its  owner,  receiving  and  oairylif 
freight  indifferently  f6r  all  ute 
apply. 

QItt-— The  principal  point  of  a  quM* 
tlon,  the  pith  of  (be  matter. 

Go-betweoR.— Agent  for  both  parliiiL 

Qoods.— Same  as  chattels  and  effoeta. 

Good  Will.— Benefit  arising  from  tha 
successful  conduct  of  biistnees  hy 
a  certain  person  or  firm*  urasJly  Ia 
a  ceruin  place;  it  la  a  proptftF 
subject  to  transfer. 

Grant— A  transfer  of  a  property  by 
deed;  a  conveyance  nuida  by  Ilia 
GoTemmenL 

Grose.— Twelve  doaen. 

Grots  Weight— Weight  of  goods  tn« 
eluding  dust»  dross,  bag,  oaslu  ats. 

Guaranty  (or  guarantee).— A  oos* 
tract  whereby  one  parson  sniagii 
to  be  answerable  for  the  debt  or 
default  of  another  person. 

Guarantor^— He  who  makes  a  gnat 
anty. 

Guardian^— One  who  has  the  cave  of 
the  person  and  property  of  aft 
orphan  or  other  person, 

H 
Habeas  Comos.— A  writ  to  brlaf  g 

party  before   a  court*  to  prevaal 

false  imprisonment 
Haberdasher.— A     seller     of    amall 

waree,  aa  thread,  plna.  etc 
Hand-book.— A  book  of  raferenoo;  a 

manual. 
Hand-money.— Money  paid  the  pur- 
chaser at  the  clodng  of  a  ooottad 

or  sale. 
Harbor.— A  port  or  haven  for  ahlii^ 
Haven.— A  port  or  shelter  for  shipi^ 

a  harbor. 
High   Seas.— The   unincloaed  watsta 

of  the  ocean  outside  the  boundaries 

of  any  country. 
Hollow    Ware*— A    trade    name   lor 

camp  and  kitchen  utonsUa  mads  af 

cast-iron  or  wfoag^it-lroft. 


bttshtrss  dictionabt 


NtMr«-«D   MMPt   and   Pft7   when 


HiMbaatfiK^-vAB     cmwfB    or    an 
aftBlTfOonniaaUm   for  attending 

NypJSbfSSL— To  pladta  fbr  dw  oe- 
ooltr  of  omdltor. 

I 
hrfiBti^-4»  tew,  ono  vndor  tte  ago 
of  twonty-otto  yoan, 
iwmWa    WatlKt  IB  pnuloni  man- 

;  aolp<^tte.         , ^ 

~    teing  In  Irom  abroad  or 


motdhaat   who    Im- 
ports goodk 

lai;  toQ,  duty  or  oxoIm 

bf  awHioriiy. 

,^ _  ^^or  dBty  iBpoaod  on 

bnpoittd  foods. 
todtM«lfy.r-«o  TssnwpMiss  for  loss, 
to  mateniB.  ^  , 

■ntnal  ifrssnsnt  in 


•t  ft  BOt*. 


WfltlBg  en  tho  back 
OBO  wbo  BHdna  tho 


porsoB  in  whoso  faTor 

It  Is  BUdo. 

^.w- - —  ordsr  or  dlrssMon  of 

tho  ooori  ooBpoUlng  a  osrtala  por- 
soa  to  rofnlB  ftom  dolBg  somo 
Batttollar  •ft«_,**iM|.     ^  . 

iadnltotso^SitoBstoB  of  tiao  of 
payBMBis   forboarlBf  to  prsss  for 

iJSSrmH^A.  Aran  or  UUa  of  «- 
chants  drawB  ob  a  Mrty  1b  ths 
•asM  aoBBtvy  BO  tho  dn>w<sr. 

BsolvMisy^InablUty    to    disehargo 

^SBSi  WBSB  BBO»  ^^      -_  -_ 

";ths 


MtoliaioBt^PayaBSiit  of   parte   at 
dUFOroBt  tlmts 
iBtsfoit    rrsmhnn  paid  lor  ths  vso 

rovoBoo  of  our  QovorBiBOBi  which 
te  ooUootod  to  tho  twm  of  laismal 


tisttoto.   Wtthom  B  wilL 


itvsBtory^— A  list  of  raorehandlao 
mads  porlodically  for  tho  Burpooo 
of  kBowM  ths  4Bantl^  aBd  taluo 
of  BBsold  goods,  to  oidor  to  asosr- 
tatB  ths  oonditloB  of  " — ' 


motaoy  to  tho 
spodos  of 


laytog     out     of 
parvhast  of  somo 


of 


wrItteB  aosovBl  «  bUl 

B  UU  of 


JsH'soa.— Throwing  goods  ofoihoard 
to  oass  of  peril,  to  UghtoB  and 
prsssrvo  tho  ship. 

Joist  Msok— Stock  held  in  oompany; 
a  spodss  of  partnership. 

Joist  Tssaaoy^— Joint  oceapan^ ; 
not  so  dose  totimacy  as  partimr- 
■Wp.  .     .^ 

Josnial^— ▲  book  used  to  classify 
and  arrangs  business  transactions. 

JudimosL— The  sentenro  of  the  law 
pronounced  by  the  oonrt  upon  any 
matter  oontolned  to  the  record,  or 
to  any  caw  tried  by  tho  court 

JttdfflMBt  Debtor.  —  Party  against 
whom  a  todgmont  is  obteined. 

Jodgmsst  Noto.— A  note  to  tho  usual 
fonn,  with  the  addition  of  tho 
power  to  oonfeH  JndgmoBt  If  not 
paid  when  duo* 

JurisdioltoB.— Hie  power  of  oiorela- 
ing  Judicial  authority. 


KllofrB«^-/rhe  Vrendi  moasniiB  of 
WBlght,  OQual  to  8%  Iba.  avoirdu- 
pois, or  lOM  RBlns. 

KltlBf  or  Ktte  riylBf.— Biehaagtog 
checks  on  different  banks,  for  tho 
purpose  of  obteinlng  ths  um  of 
money  for  a  single  day. 


Lams  Duok.— A  stock  broker's  torn 
for  one  who  falls  to  meet  his  ea- 
gagements. 

LBBBlortf.— ^ne  who  owns  and  ronto 
or  leases  lands  or  houses;  a  hotel- 

UrsoBy.--Tbeft:  tafctog  personal 
property  belonging  to  aaotxisr. 

LBV  MsrUbBBt^nio  gsBoral  body 
of  usages  to  mattsrs  vototlTO  to 


Lay  Days.--Day8  allowed  for  loadtog' 
and  uf'^iMwg  a  cargo. 

Lay  DowB«— >A  phrase  ussd  to  ox* 
prsM  tho  ontiro  cost  of  a  oommod* 
Ity,  iBOliidIng  transportotlon,  etc, 
at  a  plaoe  remote  from  Ito  produc* 
tlon  or  purchase. 

isass,  A  contract  by  whteh  obo 
grante  to  another  for  a  period  tho 
uss  of  certain  real  estato. 

Lsgal  Tssdsr.— That  kind  of  money 
which  by  law  can  bo  offered  to 
paymoBt  of  a  debt. 

Lsgaoy.-^  gift  by  wni  of  penoBal 
property. 

Lsdgsr.— A  book  to  whl<»h  a  summary 
of  accounto  is  preserved. 

Lssiea.— One  who  takes  aa  sstoto  by 
a  leassi 


BUnNMB  DtCnONAKT 


UHir  •!  eMlt«-A  Itltir  Mithorts- 
lug  cr«dtt  to  a  otrUin  anuMBl  to 
be  glTen  to  the  bearer;  aiao  a 
written  direction  by  some  w»n- 
known  banker  to  flomeone  to  tfmw 
upon  him  for  any  amoant  hie 
enooses  up  to  a  ^HMsifled  Ilmtt 

a  ability.— Obltgatlona,  debta. 
bel. — To  defame  by  public  WritlVf, 

printlngf  signs,  or  pictures. 
Lleeote. — ^A  grant  or  peimlsalim  by 

the  authorities. 
Lien.— A  legal  claim  en  pfopsKy  for 

debt 
LI«uidatt^-^o  dear  off;   to  settlt; 

to  pay  as  debts, 
Uoy«i<— A  maMne  Insoraaos  aaaod- 

atlon  In  London.    The  resords  of 

this  society  contain  a  complete  his- 

tory  of  the  sea,  so  far  as  eonesms 

the    number    of    shipwrecks,    eol- 

llslons.    Ilrest    piracies,    mutinies, 

etc 
Llttiattoii^— The    act    of    litigating; 

judicial  contest;  a  suit  at  Uw. 
Leas«— A  thing  furnished  to  anothtr 

for   temporary   use,    on   condition 

that  It  be  returned. 
Long  Priea.— Price  after  the  dvtlea 

are  paid. 


Malftuanss^— ItU  conduot;  illegal 
deed. 

Malatfaansa^ — Support  by  means  of 
food,  clothing  and  other  conTcnl- 
endes. 

Mandate, — ^A  bailment  of  personal 
property  in  which  the  bailee  un- 
dertakes without  compensation  to 
do  some  act  for  the  bailor  In  re- 
spect to  the  thing  bailed. 

Masdst»ry«*^  person  to  wbom  a 
charge  Is  given  or  business  In- 
trusted. 

Manifset— An  InTolce  of  a  ship's 
cargo. 

Manufaeture.— The  process  of  redoe- 
ing  raw  material  Into  a  form  suit* 
aide  fbr  use. 

MariM«-«]l«latlng    to    the    ocsaa; 

nanticaL 
MarltlMe  Uiw.<-<4aw  nUting  to  har« 

bora,  ships,  seamen. 
Mars.— A  weight  of  gold  and  ailvwr, 

used  as  a  meafiuv  of  these  nwtals 

In  Burops. 
Mart — ^A  commsreial  eentor;  a  mtf- 

ket  plaoa. 
Maturity^— The  date  when  a  noto  «r 

draft  falls  due  or  Is  payable. 
Mereantlle  Law.— Law  perteUUng  to 

trade  tad  oonmsres. 
Mtretaadlsf.— Whatovsr   is  sold   or 

bought  In  trade. 


ofbar* 
Mstallit  (tarrMis9i».^ilfir  ni  tM 

ooins,  forming  the  twdailaf  las- 

dlnm  sf  a  somtoy, 
MInar.    Barne  as  tofant;    a  psfMB 

udef  twsnty  wn  ywis. 
MtiisasMitt-"A  tniiass;  Mm  tm* 

MSfsiiy  w  ail  that  audu  ba  Bms 

Mwdsmsaif  ■  li     tovst     klnl    if 
crime;    an  indieUble  offensi  til 


MltiMltoa.-.nf  AMMMiii  of  a 
jdbmevW  PMMT  ot  npiJilissl 

MiMyi*— <3elBi  aay  evmBey  law* 
fully  used  Instaad  of  coin,  m  baBk- 
notes. 

Money  Brafcar^— A  broksr  who  deals 
In  mousy, 

Mii»»iiy>  Boti  WMlsslSB  er  ap- 
propriated 9omi9  to  deal  In  aiy 

MMNitory^^rSrSftSilaf  to  er  osnpiil- 
Inf  In  money. 

Mor^MCr-A  gnat  or  ppnviynaM 
ef  an  sototo  er  pmirfy  to  a  ered* 
Iter,  fbr  the  seevrHref  a  ML  and 
tojiMeetoe  void  ea  faypeot  el  i«ib 

MuaMpiU-Of   or   MMUllNr   t»   B 

MaAiipil  Uw«— The  $fmm  of  taw 

of  aay  one  aatleo  gr  Btote. 
Mnster,— A  oeUeetlen  ef  aamplea. 


Naltoaal 

under  the  ooadltione  el  aa  ail  if 
Oengrsssj    tbsy  sea  Isme  baaB* 

notes  o^y  to  the  ameaai  el  Hi 
Bdi  Ihey 


Btotw  Beads  Ihey  have 
la  the  U.  8.  Treasury;  the  ebJsil 
is  to  unlf^r  ths  caneney. 
lla«ffaBea,^-«The  seftsaoe  ef  «ta*Ml» 

NiielliSS!--TniaifiraSli  hf  iiillB- 
ment   or   indorsement   to   aaataer 

hold  ia  totiiiiafse  to  hargata  er 

trade. 
MiiitiaMe  Pifir«--Mtoi»  hUls 

drafti  whleh  may  aa  tn 

with  aU  ihely  righto  hy 

ment  or  assignment 
Nit-Clear  eT  aU  dtef  eg  aad  4i^ 

duetlona. 
Net  rrvBto^-Oier  paiBt  aflit  Be* 


Net    Weiiht^WiliM   of 
dtae  wtthoai  ^tSTSm  er 
Nemlaal^-Ia  aava  aaly,  very 
I  a  aoa' 

i*naiaa 
oai^  to  be 


el  BNal 


BtrsiNESs  DtcnoNAsr 


_  mttltn  or  srlnttd  nApar 
iiiiMHtltrttliig  a  debt  and  promlt- 
lug  Mjmtnt. 
■•to  BmIu— ▲  book  In  whlcb  notM 
df  bAad  an  recorded. 

Httvlal  teaL  Beal  of  a  notary  pub- 
lic 

Wttofy  P«Mli<— ▲  pablie  officer  who 
atleala  or  eertlAes  to  acknowledg* 
■•nti  of  deeda  and  otber  iMtpers, 
protesta  notea  and  bills. 

■cliaaal  Cufraaoy.^Natlonal  bank 
bina. 

Itatioaal  DaMataa^— Tboae  given  for 
tlM  violation  of  a  right  from  which 
no  actual  loaa  has  resulted. 

Wwaear.  A  faUure  to  uaa  rights  and 
prifUagta. 


OMIittioa^^A.  duty;  a  binding  en- 
gagement ;  a  bond  with  a  condition 


Ovtrt^Apiwrent.  maalflBal:  opeik 
Owe.— To  bo  obliged  to  paj. 


Otaa  Aeooaol— A  running  or  unset- 
tled aocQwU  with  an  Indlrldual  or 


Pallcy. — ^An  insurance  policy 
covarlng  undefined  risks,  which 
profldea  that  Its  term  shall  be- 
eome  definite  by  aubeequent  addi- 
Uona  or  Indorsements. 

•ptlan«— Pemlsslon  to  choose;  a 
stockholder's  term  for  the  prlr- 
Um  of  taking  or  dellTerlng  at  a 
fttiiira  day  a  certain  number  of 
•harea  of  a  given  stock  at  a  price 
agreed  upon. 

Order.— A  oommlsslon  to  purchase; 
direction  to  pay  money  or  to  de- 
Uvar  goods. 

Order  Book.— A  book  in  which  orders 
fieelved  are  entered. 

Oninary.— A  ship  In  harbor  Is  said 
to  be  In  ordinary;  of  medium 
quality. 

ONIaaaea. — A  rule,  or  order»or  law; 
oaoally  applied  to  the  acts  or  laws 
paased  by  the  common  council  of 
a  city. 

Qrmaaee.— All  Unda  of  large  guns. 

Odtlawad^-^  debt  la  said  to  be  out- 

gsd  that  haa  existed  for  a  certain 
{th  of  time,  after  which  the 
.  OB  thai  ground  alone*  prerenta 

in  being  enforced. 
OftoMlMe    Partaert*— Those    known 

to  the  publle. 
Otirtaaiiat    Aeeeuati.— Book    debta 

not  yet  eoUeoted. 
OvtMaadlat   DeMa.— Unpaid  debts. 
Overdraw.— To  call  for  more  money 

than  ta  on  deposit. 
Overdraft— A  check  paid  above  the 

imeiiiit  OB  deposit. 
OverdM^— Applied  to  a  note  or  draft 

ae  epselfied  tine  for  payment  of 

vhleh  haa  paaaed. 


Panie. — ^A  financial  crisis  among 
business  men:  a  monetary  prea* 
sure;  generally  tilie  leeult  of  over<- 
tradlng  and  speculation. 

Paper  Money. — ^BlUa  of  banks  or  of 
the  Government  passing  currenl 
as  money. 

Par.— State  of  equality  In  value, 
equality  of  nominal  and  actual 
value. 

Parol«~Oral  dedaratlon;  word  of 
mouth. 

Par  ValttOi^— The  face  or  nominal 
value  of  a  commercial  paper. 

Par  of  Exciianie. — ^The  value  of  a 
unit  of  one  eountry'a  coinage  ex- 
pressed In  that  of  another's. 

Partner. — An  associate  In  business; 
member  of  a  partnerahip. 

Partaershlp.— Contract  of  two  or 
more  persons  to  Join  money,  stock 
or  skill  In  trade  for  mutual  benefit 

Part  Owner. — One  of  several  owners 
of  a  ship ;  the  relation  differs  ma- 
terially  from   partnership. 

Pass  Beek^— A  book  kept  by  a  cus- 
tomer In  which  entries  of  pur- 
chases Is  made;    a  bank  book. 

Paispert— A  permlsalon  from  a  Gov- 
enunent  to  travel,  with  Identifica- 
tion and  certificate  of  nationality; 
a  document  carried  by  neutral 
merchant  vessels  In  time  of  war 
for  their  protection. 

Pawnbroker. — One  who  holda  money 
at  Interest  on  security  of  goods 
deposited. 

Payable.— Justly  due;  oapaMe  of 
payment 

Payee.— The  person  to  whose  order 
a  note,  bill  or  draft  ia  to  be  pakL 

Payor.-^One  who  pays. 

Peaalty.— Vorfelture,  or  anm  to  be 
forfeited  for  non-performaaoe  «f 
an  agreement 

Per  Cent— By  the  hundred;  rates  of 
Interest,  discount  etc 

Pereentoie.— An  aUowanoe  reckoned 
by  hundredth  parts;    cnmmfsaioii. 

Per  Coatra.— To  the  oppoalto  aids  of 
an  account 

Permit— Written  antherlty  to  te> 
move  dutiable  gooda. 

Petty  Oash  Beek.— Aoeount  of  amaO 
reoeipta  and  expensea. 

Pledge.— -A  pawn;  personal  property 
depoaited  aa  security. 

Poiiey.— The  written  oontraet  of  In- 
auranoe. 

Pert— A  harbor  for  vessels;  a 
merdal  city. 

Pert  of  Eatry.— A  pert  where  a 
torn  house  Is  eatabllshed  for  tha 
entry  of  Imports. 
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PMt  Dtlitf.-*HftTtBf  %  date  fubM- 
qiiiiit  to  tbat  $X  which  It  is  aota- 
ftUy  Buidfti 

PMOii.— To  tzuiflfor  fkom  day  book 
or  JounuU  to  the  todgor. 

Pott  Oblt^-A  promise  lo  pay  loam 
ftfter  the  doath  of  foma  penon. 

PowiT  of  Attornoy^— Wrltiaii  author- 
ity from  ona  panon  to  another  to 
act  for  him. 

Prafarrad  Craditor.  —  One  whoaa 
dalma  a  hankmpt  debtor  electa  to 
■ettle  flrat 

PramlMt.— The  thing  praTtoualy  men- 
tioned, landa,  eaute,  etc. 

Pramlam.— The  peroentace  paid  for 
Inanranoe;  the  excen  of  Ttlue 
above  par. 

Prleai — Corrtnt  Talue,  or  xalo  paid 
or  demanded  In  barter. 

Priee  Carrant^— A  statement  ahow- 
Ing  preTalUng  price  of  merchan- 
dlae,  stocka  or  securltiea. 

Priee  Lltt-^  liat  of  arttdea  with 
prtcea  attached. 

Priaia  Faele.-— At  first  view  of  ap- 
pearance. 

Priaeipal.— An  employer;  the  head 
of  a  firm ;  a  capital  sum  placed  at 
Intereat 

Preaeeda. — ^Tbe  sum  realised  by  a 
sale. 

PraeorttleR^-^A  general  letter  or 
power  of  attorney;  an  Instrument 
empowering  one  peraon  to  act  for 
another. 

Preduee^— Farm     produeta     of    all 


Real  Cttata^— Property  la  honsea  at 


Pratt    atd    Less.~An    acaount    In 
which  galna  and  loaaea  are  bal- 


Pramlssory  Nate. — (See  Note). 
Pre  RatiL—^  proportional  dlstrOm- 

tlon. 
Pretaetlva  Tarlff««-I>uty  Imposed  on 

Importa  to  enooorage  manufacture. 
Protest — ^A  formal  declaration  made 

by  a  notary  for  want  of  payment 

of  a  note  or  bill  of  exchange. 
Purvayar.— One   who    soppllee   pro- 

Tialona. 

m 

Q 

QuarMtlnai— To  prohibit  a  ship  fh>m 
intsrcoursa  with  shore  when  sus- 
pected of  hsTlng  oontagloua  dis- 
eases on  board;  the  place  of 
such  piohlblttoa. 

Quaal.— As  if;  aa  though;  Quaal 
corporatlona  are  bodlea  like  cor- 
ponuiona,  and  yet  not  strictly  oor- 
poratkma. 

R 

Rat8«— The  ratio  or  ataadaid. 

RatitatllMw— -OlTlng  force  to  a  con- 
tract made  1^  the  peraoa  In  411M- 
tloa,  but  BOW  in  force,  or  by  an- 
other aaa  aa  his  agent. 


Real  Prayarty.— That  which  la  fixed 
or  launorable;  land  with  whaterer 
la  erected  or  growing  upon  It»  with 
whatOTer  la  beneath  or  above  the 
surface. 

Rebatement—- Deduction  on  accouni 
of  prompt  payment,  dlsoount 

Reeeipt— An  acknowled^nent  of  pay- 
ment In  writing. 

Reaelpt  Beolu— A  book  la  wtaldi  re* 
eelpta  are  filed. 

Roteiver.— An  oflloer  appointed  by  a 
court  to  hold  In  truat  property  la 
litigation,  or  to  wind  up  the  affairs 
of  a  bankrupt  ooncem. 

Reelpreelty  Treaty.~A  cosnaerelal 
treaty  between  two  natlona  aecor- 
Ing  mutual  adyantagee. 

Reolamatioii*— A  dalm  made  agalnal 
the  seller  of  goods  which  prore  de- 
ficient or  defectife. 

R8fttnd.r— To  repay;    to  rasters. 

Register— A  ship's  paper  lasoed  by 
the  Custom  House,  stating  descrip- 
tion, name,  tonnage,  nationality 
and   ownership. 

Registry.— The  entering  or  recording 
of  real  aetate  conreyancea  In  hooka 
of  public  record. 

Remittaaee.— Tranafer  of  fnnda  fieon 
one  party  to  another. 

Release. — ^An  Instrument  In  the  gen- 
eral form  of  a  deed  which  in  dla- 
tlnct  terme  remita  the  elalm  to 
which  It  refers. 

Rsaedy^— The  legal  means  employed 
to  eaforoe  a  ri^t  or  redress  an  In- 
lury. 

Reat— Compeaaation  far  Am  aae  af 
real   property. 

Repository^— A  warehouse  or  stoio- 
tiouse.  * 

Reprlsal^-^he  seliure  of  ehlpa  or 
property  to  Indemnify  for  unlaw- 
ful seisure  or  detention. 

Rasavrees. — ^ATallable  means ;  fuada. 

Resveadeatial  Bead.—- A  pledge  of  a 
cargo  at  sea. 

Retalk—SeUing  goods  la  small  quaa* 
tiUea. 

Ratire.^To  take  up  one'a  note  befoia 
due;  to  reUnqulsh  baainsss.  « 

Returns*— Profit  of  aa  laTsataiaat   * 

Reveaue^— Income;  retara;  aaaual 
laooma  of  a  nation  for  paallo  iisea. 

Revenue  Cuttars  Oman  veaaela  ta 
aid  rerenue  oflloers  la  tbs  coUeo- 
tlon  of  duties  or  to  pteraat  sndg* 
gUag. 

Ravarsleg.-^Llghft  to  posssw  proper- 
ty after  the  happealng  of  soma 
oTont,  aa  the  death  of  a  MCwa. 

Revert— To  fall  agahi  Into  urn  poa- 
sesstoa  of  the  donor,  or  of  ths  for* 
proprietor. 


smmM  vvomoMsn 


t 

•Ato.— Vnnifer   of   pcopsrtir   tar   * 


wbo 


a  fhlp  or  *  oMfo  nooi 


•Mvor^-One  wtad  volimtar^  Mvoo 
A  ■hip  or  a  ouao  fhn  ponk 

•ant  lloM«rfo.-^lthou(  looowfo: 
MOMttBoo  addod  to  ttio  InAono- 
mMit  of  a  Boto  or  Mil  to  pN«ort 
aa  laAonor  flam  UablUty.        ^ 

•trip^-^rtUlfiato  of  alook  ftna  ^ 


for*  MElotiatioiL 

«r  a  aoto  ororawtf  of  a  MU,  09- 


4lo4  lo.aa 


^_    _ n   PU4|  Vi«~ 

ntfymg  ttet  ho  to  onlJ  ooa41tlonr 
ally  Uablo,  or  UaMaif  tho  aahv 
ui  drairao  fail 
SaaworHiy^rit  fw  a  ««ofo  and 

afipS^A  ffSl  porUoa  of  mm- 
ehandiio  takon  aa  a  9oeiinoa  of 

•MMit8oOi>--<>oe«Mf»lB  loeiirtaf  a 
riSbi  to  proportjF.  ^^    ^ 

Mm.— TO  lain  pooooaiioa  of  hj  ytr- 
tMof  a  wanantoTlogal  authorHy. 

Ballor't  OptiOB.— A  torn  mootly  oon- 

^M  to  flio  oalio  of  otoekip  for  a 
iale  which  givM  to  tho  aoUor^ 
optton  of  doUforing  tho  artldo 
•old  wtthia  a  oertaln  tteo,  tto 
tNiTor  paylBC  latonot  vp   to  do- 

mpSoiil--'ftaat  whiofa  la  lUppod; 
floibarlcatloii. 

tot-off«-*A  claim  ivhidi  ono  party 
hu  agalmt  aaotbor  who  haa  a 
claim    afaimt    him;    a    oountor 

claim. 
•hlppoTw— Obo  Who   glTM  oMTohaa- 

^■ii  to  anothor  for  traaiportatioiL 
tlfhi'Time   of   preaontliif  UU   to 

ihort— To  "MO  ohort"  U  to  ooU  f or 
fatore  doiUory  what  ono  dow  Bot 
poMom,  hi  hopoa  that  prioos  wiU 

SlL 

^•^  -  -     -       la   hidk  «r 


•hort  CMhaaio.— 9111a  of  ozflhaBgo 
paiablo  at  ^ht  or  in  a  few  dojri. 

tSa  Draft^-Ono  panblo  at  oight. 
C  e.*  whoaproooBtod.   ^ 

Slfa«lan.-^nio  Bomo  tf  a  potm 
wrttloB  with  hto  awn  haad.  a^pl- 
fMaf  hla  coBiOBi  to  tho  wrmaff 

abofo  lt_        ^    _^    ^ . - 

•IIOBt  Portaor^-<lao  who  fhraUhoo 

capital,  but  tahoo  ao  aottfo  part  la 

a  mHMiwia.  ^    ^_ ^ 

ihnlo  lalainL    Taimiat  i 

jS^aloBo;  Botoompo^d.    ^         _^ 

SMlai  foad^-^  f!»^.*«^  '^ 
tnm  oaralnfB  or  ote  lBcoaa>  iw 
tho  rodouptioB  of  d^Mo  of  Cofoni- 
■itBti  or  of  a  "^ 


Moiplpf  ParlMP.-4)D0  who  Aaioo 
tha  proAti  of  a  hwiriatai 
lottlai  hlf  BUM  appear,  or 

riady-mado  dothiap  ia  ooM. 
•manlor^— Oao  who  afoldo  tho  pajr- 

mmn  of  datloa  bp  ■ooretly  h 

tnc  foods  into  a  eoiartvy:  a 

oacaged  ia  mwBliaa. 
•ol««ooy...^haitr  to  pay  aU  d^Ma 

or  luft  dalam. 
tpoiialty^-^A  oMlnet 

oador  laaL 
Irtam— t^Paaally  a  Hat  of  pnp- 

orty,  or  wooaieea  and  Uahafia 


SpeoBlatlao^— A  hwataemi  toipootmint 
oat  of  tho  ordtaary  niB  of  tndo. 

•tama  Duty.-*Law  rofolxtM 
to  he  afiud  to  choiha  aaCi 

^  tety  artialeo. 

Saftiltar,*— An  atteraay  or  advocate; 


tho  tttlo  of  a  penon  admttad  to 
practice  In  tha  court  of  choacory 

or  OQBlttf. 

ttaplOg— Principal   mmmodMy   of   a 

ooQBtry  or  dla6^fcotb 
Stallotha.-*A  collootlaB  of  ftocta  ar- 
ranged and  claaaUled. 
•tetaita.-A  poaitiva  law,  ortihikhod 

by  act  of  Mgislatare. 
•tatata    Law^— SaaciBMnti    by    tha 

loglfllataro,  wrltteo,  aa  oppoiod  to 

common  or  UBwrltton  law. 
Sttrllnf^— Lawful  or  itandard  moaey 

of  Great  Britain. 
Stock — gOiaree  ia  the  capital  of  a 

oorporaUon ;  gooda  on  haad. 
Stocli   Brakor^^-OBa  iNw  baya  and 

sells  stock  on  commission, 
ttssk  Exohasfa^— Flaao  whaia  sharsa 

of  stocks  are  bought  and  aold. 
8tsekbolder^— One  who  hoMs  sharsa 

of  stock* 
Stock  Jobhsf.    Ona  who  ipocwlatss  in 

ftochs. 

Stfpoad<^Mtlsd  pay  or  oompenso- 

tion  for  senrioes. 
Sllpalatloaw-^  contract  or  bafgaia. 

Btoppago  la  TraasltKr-Tha  asllsr  of 
goods  upoB  credit  rosaming  poa- 
sosslon  aftsr  thoir  slrtpmoBt  bo- 
fore  thoy  got  Into  aotoal  poMsoskm 
of  tho  buyar. 

Storago    nwias    paid    fir    rtartag 

goods;    the    bualasoi    of 


cargo  in  a  ship. 
Saadrios^— U] 
8ao.-To  aosk  joMao  hy  a  lOfsl 


paalas  a 

asU  it 
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fiiNbArf •.•p-An  oTiM^iArce. 
iiraty.--DM  who  funds  htnmtH  to 
.  iMjr  mfiOiir  111  oMt  anoOM  Hnon 
>  tetls  to  My.  to  ffll  ft  ooatnet  ot  to 
"^  leffo  WUb  uitegrtty. 
Survtyor^— Agsnt  of  an  tmnriMo 
-  coanany  to  tvamine  and  npon  oa 
/  appfica^tons  for  tnartno  or  ore  la- 
•    furanoo. 

8utfORd.7To  faH ;  to  ttop  i»aymiiit. 
Sutior«--Ono  autliorlxed  to  sell  goodo 

SottirwoSKt---WelcM  after  tare  is 
deducted. 

•iiepeato  4seo<mt  In  account  used 
to  cootala  balances  of  personal  ac- 
counts wliich  may  be  considered 
doubtful. 


Taelt— iBipUed  but  not  expressed. 
Tally*-— Kseplns  account  by  checking 

off. 
Tally  Maa^-Ono  wbo  receifss  pay* 

ment  for  goods  in  weekly  in^aU- 


Tar«.—An  allowance   for  ths  eUK 

I  bag  or  corering  in  ivhicH  goods 
arc  oontalMd. 

Tariff.— A  list  of  duties  to  bs  IB- 

I  posed  on  goods  imported  or  ex- 
ported. 

Taxr->A  Isfy  made  upon  proporty 
for  the  support  of  the  Ootomsient 

Teller. — OlBosr  in  a  bank  who  i^ 
celTes  and  pays  out  money. 

Tenants. — those  who  lease  or  rent 
real  estate. 

Tssaots  In  CoMMsa.^Per8ons  hold- 
ing land,  etc.,  by  seyeral  and  d  s- 
tinct  ttttas  and  not  by  joint  tiUs. 

Tesemsnt— That  which  Is  held. 

Tesdsf.— Oflbr  to  supply  money  or 
articles;  to  offer  or  present  for  ae- 


Teaurs.— The    msnner    of    holding 
peraoa  lesTlng  a  TiUld 


property  ta  lands. 


will. 

Textile  Fabrlss^AU  kinds  of  wofw 
goodiv  isneraUy  rsscrtoted  to  pleoe 

TlSKni-A  book  oontalninv  aien^ 
auida  of  notes  and  debtt,  arranged 
In  the  order  of  their  maturity, 

Thoo  Bartalirf*— A  contract  for  ths 
ftttm  sale  of  stock. 

Time  Drafti--A  drsft  maturing  at  a 
fntnre  speelilsd  time. 

Tonnagsu— -Tlie  weight  of  goods  car- 
ried In  a  bos*  or  sUp. 

Ttade  DIseovnt'-An  auowanoe  made 
to  dealen  la  the  same  line. 

Trade  Marfc^-Letters,  flgona.  or  de- 
Tioes   used   on   goods   and   labels 

k  which  a  manuftusiQfer  has  ths  sole 
ilthl  to  use. 


TriMls  Prie^«-Ttei  attewod  hr 

lalo  dsalsn  to  founwik 
Trade  tMo.— Aa  auttlon  by  oad  lor 


TfMM  wio.— Aa  auMon  by  oail  lor 

tmdo;  espselaUy  of  bookssUofSL 
THMss    Uoleo^-^    eembtaatloa    of 


Interests. 
Traflsw— Businsss    done,    especially 

thai  of  a  railroad. 
TranioMpsMOt  — >  fteaoftag      gaotfi 

fjrom  one  ship  or  conveyaaeo  to 


Traatpoiiatioo.  —  Confeying  goods 
tnm  one  place  to  anoAer. 

Troosll  0«ty<— Tax  hnpoeed  on  goods 
for  passing  through  a  oooatry. 

Travelsr^A   oommerflial    ageoS;    a 


Traasaet— To    perfbra 
buslnsse;  to  oondnd  mattora. 

Traasfsr.-*^  oonTsy  Ughi  titio  or 
property. 


^rsTenueo  are  deposited  and  kept 
Treasury    Notes.— Moieo   of   ?mlo«s 
denomlnatlona  Issued  by  tho  Qor« 
sad  loeeived  la 


of  all 


except  dBtlso  oa  Us 


fbr  r'-^e  of  4  Ibe. 
IB  lU  lbo.»  after  lase  haa 


Trlplieate^-^Tb  iMfee  threo  ooplog  of 
_a  paper:  the  third  copy. 
TrnslBS*— One  who  is  intrusted  wtth 
property  for  the  benefit  of  saother. 

U 

Ullage.— What  a  cask  laeks  of  be- 
ing fun. 

Unolslmed  Goods. — Goods  in  Gorem- 
msnt  storehouses  unclaimed  after 
three  years  trom  importation,  ot 
on  whlOh  duties  ha?e  not  been 
paid,  may  be  sold  at  auction. 

Ultimo  or  Ult— Last  month. 

Uaeorrenl>— Not  current;  not  psss- 
Ing  la  eommoa  naymenL 

UnosrselL— ^  ssu  below  the  trade 
prtoe. 

UsderwrHerr-^An  Insurer,  so  oalled 
becauss  hs  undsrwrites  his  name 
to  the  oondltioa  of  the  pollsy. 

UBseaworthy.-*Xinflt  for  Toyage  In 
condition  or  OQulpment 

Uaseaad.— In  bad  condition;  of 
doubtful  solTeacy. 

Usage  of  Trads^-^Custom,  or  tlw  ft«- 
quent  repetltloa  of  the  same  act 
Ui  bualnMS. 

Usaaee. — ^Buslnees  custom  whldi  Is 

..generally  conceded  and  acted  upon. 

Usory^r-Bxorbltant  taiteresl^  for- 
merly merely  Intareot. 
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UtIW  abitat  NttM.--^^  written 
olvtalif  t^  pAt  to  the  iMArer,  on 
HwumL  e  oAMii  flOB  of  money, 
laraed  V7  the  TThlted  States  Qot- 
and  uefld  m  mobeT. 


VelM^^HfcTlag    leftil    itrength    or 

VanStSf^-^The  Quality  of  beint  good 

la  law. 
Valve.— Bate    of    estimated    worth; 
k  amount  obtainable  In  eictaange  for 
^  a  thlaa. 

Value     wwelved^—Pbrase    used    In 
,    notes  or  bllle  to  express  a  eonsid- 
^    oration  indeflnltaly. 
Valued  Volley.— One  which  Axes  the 

▼alne  of  property  Insured. 
VeA— To  seU. 
-Vendee. — Ttm    person    to    whom    a 

thing  Is  eold. 
Veader^-A  ssUer. 
Vendue.— An  auetlon  eale. 
Veatursb— A    mereaatUe    speculation 

or  InTsetment. 
VM<-NuU;    having    no    legal    or 

Miidlng  foree. 
VefdeMe.— Having   some    force,   but 

eapable  f*^  being  adjudged  Toid. 
Vsueber^— A  jook»  receipt,  entry  or 

•fher  document  which  eetabllshes 

the  tiuth  uf  aooouDln* 


Wspes     Wlrs^i  reward,  salazy. 

Waiver^— The  act  of  waifing :  of  not 
tnslstlng  on  some  right,  <ualm  oi 
nrlTliegu. 

warn.  Goods,  merehandlse,  com- 
nodltlee. 

Warsbeusemai.— -One  who  storeo 
goods  for  pay. 

Warrant— A  piuoept  authorising  an 
officer  to  selae  an  offender  and 
bring  him  to  justice;  also  to  In- 
sure against  defects. 

Warranty.  —  An  undertsUng  that 
goods  of  title  are  ae  repreeented. 

Wastage.— Loes  la  handling;  shrink- 
age. 

Waste.— Befuse  materiaL 

Waybills— A  document  containing  a 
list  and  description  of  goods  sent 
by  a  conunon  carrier  by  land. 

Wharfages-Tee  or  duty  for  using  a 
wharf. 

Whariager^-nie  proprietor  of  a 
wharf. 

Wreekage.  —  Merchandise  from  a 
wreck. 

Wreck*  Muter. — ^A  person  appointed 
by  law  to  take  charge  or  goode, 
etc.,  thrown  ashors  after  a  ahlp- 
wreck. 
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